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Art.  i.  Roderick:  The  Last  of  the  Gotlis.  By  RoBERt 
SouTHEY»  Esq.  Poet*Laureate|  and  Member  of  the  Royal 
Spanish  Academy.    4to.    ppi  477.    London.     1814. 

Tuis  is  the  best,  we  think,  and  the  mdst  powerful  6f  all  Mr 
Souihey's  poems.  It  abounds  with  lofty  sentiments,  and 
magnificent  imagery ;  and  contains  more  rich  and  comprehen- 
sive descriptions — more  beautiful  pictures  of  pure  affectioA — and 
more  impressive  representations  of  mental  agony  and  exaltation 
than  we  have  often  met  with  in  the  compass  of  a  single  volume. 

A  work,  of  which  all  this  can  be  said  with  justice,  cannot  be 
without  great  merit ;  and  ought  not,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  be 
without  great  popularity.  Justice,  however,  has  something  more 
to  say  oiit:  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  either  that  it  will  be  very 
popular,  or  that  it  deserves  to  be  so.  It  is  too  monotonous-^ 
too  wordy — and  too  uniformly  stately,  tragical,  and  emphatic — 
Above  all,  it  is  now  and  then  a  UtUe  absurd — and  pretty  fre- 
quently not  a  little  affected. 

The  author  is  a  poet  undoubtedly ;  but  not  of  the  highest 
order.  There  is  rather  more  of  rhetoric  than  of  inspiration 
about  him — and  we  have  oftener  to  admire  his  taste  and  indus- 
try in  borrowing  and  adorning,  than  the  boldness  or  felicity  of 
bis  inventions.  He  has  indisputably  a  great  gift  of  amplifying 
and  exalting;  but  uses  it,  we  must  say,  rather  unmercifully.  He 
is  never  plain,  concise,  or  unafiecteidly  simple,  and  is  so  much 
bent  upon  making  the  most  of  every  thing,  that  he  is  perpetual- 
ly overdoing.  His  sentiments  and  situations  are  sometimes  or- 
dinary enough;  biit  the  tone  of  emphasis  and  pretension  is  never 
for  a  moment  relaxed;  and  the  most  trivial  occurrences,  and. 
fantastical  distresses,  are  commemorated  with  the  same  vehe* 
nence  and  exaggeration  of  manner,  as  the  most  startling  inci- 
dents, or  the  deepest  and  most  heart-rending  disasters.    This 
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want  ofrdief  and  Tariety  is  saffidently  pamfal  of  itacif  in  a  woric 
of  gucb  length ;  bat  its  wont  eflfect  is«  that  it  gives  an  air  of 
falsetto  and  pretension  to  the  whole  strain  of  tl^  eomposition, 
and  makes  as  suspect  the  anthor  of  imposture  and  affisctation» 
even  when  he  has  good  enoagh  cause  for  his  agonies  and  rap* 
tures.  How  is  it  possible,  indeed,  to  commit  our  sympathies, 
without  distrust,  to  the  hands  of  a  writer,  who,  after  painting 
with  infinite  force  the  anguish  of  soul  which  pursued  the  fallen 
Roderidc  into  the  retreat  to  which  his  crimes  had  driven  him, 
proceeds  with  redoubled  emphasis  to  assure  us,  that  neither  his 
remorse  nor  his  downfal  were  half  so  intolerafa^  to  him,  as  the 
M^iocking  lameness  of  the  sea  birds  who  flew  round  about  him  in 
that  utter  solitude,  and  were  sometimes  so  familiar  as  to  brush 
Ms  cheek  with  their  wings  ? 

'  For  his  lost  crown 

And  sceptre  never  had  he  felt  a  thought 

Of  p«in :  repentance  had  no  pangs  to  spare 

For  trifles  such  as  these, . .  the  loss  of  these 

Was  a  cheap  penalty :  •  •  that  be  bad  fallen 

Down  to  the  lowest  depth  of  wretchedness. 

His  hope  and  consolation.    But  to  lose 

His  human  station  in  the  scale  of  things,  •  • 

To  see  brute  Nature  .scorn  him^  and  renounce 

Its  homage  to  the  human  form  divine !  •  • 

Had  then  almighty  vengeance  thus  reveal'd 

His  punishment,  and  was  he  fallen  indeed 

Below  fallen  man,  *  •  below  redemption's  reach,  •  • 

Made  lower  than  the  beasts  ? '  p.  17. 
This,  if  we  were  in  bad  humour,  we  should  be  tempted  to 
fsay,  was  little  better  than  drivelling  ;^and  certainly  the  folly  of 
it  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  tone  of  intense  solemnity  in  which 
it  is  conveyed  :  But  the  worst  fault  by  far,  and  the  most  inju- 
rious to  the  effect  of  the  author's  greatest  beauties,  is  the  extreme 
difiuseness  and  verbosity  of  his  style,  and  his  unrelenting  anxiety 
to  leave  nothing  to  the  fancy,  the  feeling,  or  even  the  plain  un- 
derstanding of  his  readers, — but  to  have  every  thing  set  down, 
and  impressed  and  hammered  into  them,  which  it  may  any  how 
conduce  to  his  glory  that  they  should  comprehend.  There  ne- 
ver was  any  author,  we  are  persuaded,  who  had  so  great  a  dis- 
truit  of  his  readers'  capacity,  or  such  an  unwillingness  to  leave 
any  opportunity  of  shining  unimproved ;  and  accordingly,  we 
rather  think  there  is  no  author,  who,  with  the  same  talents  and 
attainments,  has  been  so  generally  thought  tedious,  or  acquired, 
on  the  whole,  a  popularity  so  inferior  to  his  real  deserving^ 
On  the  present  occasion,  we  have  already  said,  his  deservings 
appear  to  us  unusually  great,  and  bis  faults  less  than  commonly 
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<ontpicaou%  But  though  there  is  less  childishness  aAd  trifling 
in  this,  than  in  any  of  his  other  productions,  there  is  still,  we  are 
tffraid,  enough  of  tediousness  and  affected  energy,  very  mate- 
rially to  obstruct  the  popularity  which  the  force,  and  the  ten- 
derness, and  the  beauty  of  its  better  parts,  might  have  other- 
wise commanded. 

There  is  one  blemish,  however,  which  we  think  peculiar  to 
the  work  before  us  ^  and  that  is,  the  outrageously  religious,  or 
rather  fanatical,  tone  which  pervades  its  whole  structure; — 
the  excessive  horror  and  abuse  with  which  the  Mahometatis  are 
uniformly  spoken  of  on  account  of  their  religion  alotie,  and  the 
^  ofiensive  frequency  and  familiarity  with  which  the  name  and  the 

5:  sufferings  of  our  Saviour  are  referred  to  at  every  turn  of  the 

story.  The  spirit  which  is  here  evinced  towaras  the  Moors^ 
not  only  by  their  valiant  opponents,  but  by  the  author  when 
speaking  in  his  own  person,  is  neither  that  of  pious  reprobation^ 
nor  patriotic  hatred,  but  of  savage  and  btgotted  persecution  ; 
and  the  heroic  character  and  heroic  deeds  01  his  favourites  nre 
debased  and  polluted  by  the  paltry  superstitions,  and  sanguin- 
ary fanaticism,  which  he  is  pleased  to  ascribe  to  them.  This^ 
which  we  are  persuaded  would  be  revolting  in  a  nation  of  zeal<^ 
<ms  Catholics,  must  excite  a  d^ree  of  nausea,  we  think,  among 
•ober  Protestants ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  constant  in- 
troduction of  the  holiest  persons,  and  most  solemn  rites  of  re- 
ligion, for  the  purpose  m  helping  on  the  flagging  interest  of  a 
ttory  devised  for  amusement,  can  scarcely  fail  to  give  scandal 
and  ofience  to  all  persons  of  right  feelingvor  just  taste.  This 
remark  may  be  thought  a  little  rigorous  by  those  who  have  not 
^  looked  into  the  work  to  which  it  is  applied — for  they  can  have 

^^  no  idea  of  the  extreme  frequency,  and  palpable  extravagance, 

n^'  of  the  allusions  and  iavocations  to  which  we  have  referred.-— 

'  ^  One  poor  woman,  for  example,  who  merely  appears  to  give  alms 

^^  to  the  fallen  Roderick  in  the  season  of  bis  humiliation,  is  very 

as|^  needlessly  made  to  exclaim,  as  she  offers  her  pittance^ 

bef'*'  *  Christ  Jesus,  for  his  Mother's  sake, 

2  |E('  Have  mercy  on  thee. ' 

^t?  «^and  soon  after,  the  King  himselfi  when  he  hears  one  of  hi| 

^  sttlgects  uttering  curses  on  his  name,  is  pleased  to  say, 

£i^>  *  Oh,  for  the  love  of  Jesus  curse  him  not ! 

^•T'  O  brother,  do  not  curse  that  sinful  soul, 

j^  Which  Jesus  suffered  on  the  cross  to  save  i  ^ 

^  Whereupon,  one  of  the  more  charitable  auditors  rejoins, 

^  p  *  Christ  bless  thee,  brother,  for  that  Christian  speech  ! ' 

.^  —and  so  the  talk  goes  on  through  the  greater  part  of  the  poem. 

■  ^  Now,  we  must  say  we  think  this  both  indecent  .and  ungraceful ; 

^  ^  and  look  upon  it  as  almost  as  exceptionable  a  way  of  increasing 
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the  arfemnior  of  poetry,  ts  eoDinion  awearidg  ur of  adding  U>  the 
eaeninr  of  discoorfie. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  we  should  redion  his  choice  of 
H  subgectf  amoDg  Mr  Southey's  errors  on  the  present  occasioo  ; 
—but  certainly  no  theme  could  well  have  been  suggested,  more 
Utterly  alien  to  all  English  prejudices,  tradition,  and  habits  of 
poetical  contemplation,  than  the  domestic  history  of  the  last  Go- 
thic King  of  Spain, — a  history  extremely  remote  and  obscure  ia 
itself,  ana  treating  of  persons  and  places  and  events,  widi  whiclr 
no  visions  or  glories  are  associated  in  English  imaginations.   The 
subject,  however,  was  selected,  we  suppose,  during  that  period, 
when  a  zeal  for  Spanish  liberty,  and  a  l>elief  in  Spanish  virtoe, 
spirit  and  talent,  were  extremely  fashionable  in  this  country  $ 
and  before  '  the  universal  Spanish  people  ^  had  made  themsdve* 
the  objects  of  mixed  contempt  and  compassion,  by  rashin||^ 
prone  into  the  basest  and  most  insulted  servitude  that  was  ever 
asserted  over  human  beings.     From  this  degradation  we  do  not 
think  they  will  be  redeemed  by  all  the  heroic  acts  recorded  in 
this  poem, — the  interest  of  which,  we  suspect,  will  be  consider- 
ably lowered,  by  the  late  revolution  in  public  opinion,  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  nation  to  whose  fortunes  it  relates.    After  all, 
however,  we  think  it  must  be  allowed,  that  any  author  who  in- 
terests us  in  his  story,  has  either  the  merit  of  choosing  a  good 
subject,  or  a  still  higher  merit ; — and  Mr  Soyther,  in  our  opi* 
iiion,  has  made  his  story  very  interesting*     Nor  should  it  be  for* 
gotten,  that  by  the  choice  which  he  has  made,  he  has  secured 
immense  squadrons  of  Moors,  with  their  Asiatic  gorgeousness, 
and  their  ^mbals,  turbans,  and  Paynim  chivalry,  to  give  a  pic* 
turesque  effect  to  his  battles, — and  veiled  virgins  and  ladies  in 
armour,^ — and  hermits  and  bishops, — and  mountain  villagers, — 
and  torrents  and  forests,  and  cork  trees  and  sierras,  to  remind 
us  of  Don  Quixote, — and  store  of  sonorous  names :-— and  alto* 
gether  he  might  have  chosen  worse  among  more  familiar  ob-* 
jects. 

The  scheme  or  mere  outline  of  the  fable  is  extremely  short 
and  simple.  Roderick,  the  valiant  and  generous  king  of  the 
poths,  being  unhappily  married,  allows  his  affections  to  wander 
on  the  lovely  daughter  of  Count  Julian ;  and  is  so  far  over* 
itiastered.by  nis  passion,  as,  in  a  moment  of  frenzy,  to  offer  vio- 
lence  to  her  person.  Her  father,  in  revenge  of  this  cruel  wrong, 
invites  the  Moors  to  seize  on  the  kingdom  of  the  guilty  mo« 
narch  ; — and  assuming  their  faith,  guides  them  at  last  to  a  sig- 
nal and  sanguinary  victory.  Roderick,  after  performing  procli- 
gies  of  valour,  in  a  seven-days  fight,  feels  at  length  that  Heaven 
-Aas  ordained  all  this  carnage  as  the  penahy  of  his  offence*^ ;  and, 
overwhelmed  with  remorse  and  inward  agony,  falls  bota  hi» 
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battle  horse  in  die  midst  of  the  carnage :  Stripping  off  his  rich  ar«- 
mour,  he  then  puts  on  the  dress  of  a  dead  peasant ;  and,  pursued 
with  revengeful  furies,  rushes  desperately  on  through  his  lost 
and  desolated  kingdom,  till  he  is  stopped  by  the  sea,  on  the 
rocky  and  lonely  shore  of  which  he  passes  more  than  a  year  in 
constant  agonies  of  penitence  and  humiliation, — till  he  is  roused 
at  length  by  visions  and  impulses  to  undertake  something  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  people.  Grief  and  abstinence  have  now  so 
changed  him,  that  he  is  recognized  by  no  one ;  and  being  univer- 
sally  believed  to  have  fallen  in  battle,  he  traverses  great  part  of  his 
former  realm,  witnessing  innumerable  scenes  of  wretchedness  and 
▼alour,  and  rousing,  by  his  holy  adjurations,  all  the  generous 
spirits  in  Spain,  to  unite  against  the  invaders.  After  a  variety  of 
trials  and  adventures,  bo  at  last  recovers  his  good  war  horse  oa 
the  eve  of  a  great  battle  with  the  infidels ;  and,  bestriding  him 
in  his  penitential  robes,  rushes  furiously  into  the  heart  of  the 
fight,  where,  kindling  with  the  scene  and  the  cause,  he  instinc« 
lively  raises  bis  ancient  war  cry,  a&  he  deals  his  resistless  blows 
on  the  heads  of  the  misbelievers ;  and  the  thrilling  words  of 
•  Roderick  the  Goth  !  Roderick  and  victory ! '  resounding  over 
the  astonished  field,  are  taken  up  by  his  inspired  followers,  and 
animate  them  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  enemy.  At  the 
close  of  the  day,  however,  when  the  field  is  won,  the  battle 
horse  is  found  without  its  rider,  and  the  sword  which  he  wield- 
ed lying  at  his  feet.  The  poem  closes  with  a  brief  intimation^ 
that  it  was  not  known  till  many  centuries  thereafter,  that  the 
heroic  penitent  had  again  sought  the  concealment  of  a  remote 
hermitage,  and  ended  his  davs  in  solitary  penances.  The  poem, 
however,  both  requires  and  deserves  a  more  particular  ana* 
lysis. 

The  first  book  or  canto  opens  with  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
invasion^  and  proceeds  to  the  fatal  defeat  and  heart-struck  flight 
of  Roderick.  The  picture  of  the  first  descent  of  the  Moonsh 
invaders,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  author's  broader  and  more 
impressive  manner.  He  is  addressing  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 
*  Thou  saw'st  the  dark  blue  waters  flash  before 

Their  ominous  way,  and  whitep  round  their  keels  ; 

Their  swarthy  myriads  darkening  o*er  thy  sands. 

There  on  the  beach  the  misbelievers  spread 

Their  banners,  flaunting  to  the  sun  and  breeze : 

Fair  shone  the  sun  upon  their  proud  array, 

White  turbans,  glittering  armour,  shields  engrail'd 

With  gold,  and  scymitars  of  Syrian  steel ; 

And  gently  did  the  breezes,  as  in  sport. 

Curl  their  long  flags  outrolHng,  and  display 

Tjie  blazon'd  scrolls  of  blasphemy. '    p.  2^  3, 
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Tht  Aftony  of  the  distracted  king,  as  he  flies  in  vain  from 
himsdf  through  his  lost  and  rained  kincdom  ;  and  the  spectacle 
which  everv  where  presented  itself  ot  devastation  and  terror, 
and  miserable  emigration,  are  represented  with  great  force  of 
cok>uring.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  day  of  that  soUtary  and 
despairing  flight,  he  arrives  at  the  portal  of  an  antient  convent, 
from  which  ail  its  holy  tenants  had  retired  on  the  approach  of 
the  Moors,  except  one  aged  priest,  who  staid  to  deck  the  akar, 
and  earn  his  crown  of  martyrdom  from  the  infidel  host.  B/ 
him  Roderick  is  found  grovelling  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
drowned  in  bitter  and  penitential  sorrows.  He  leads  him  in  writh 
compassionate  soothings,  and  supplicates  him  before  the  altar  to 
be  of  comfort,  and  to  trust  in  mercy.  IThe  result  is  told  witk 
great  feeling  and  admirable  effect. 

*  Then  Roderick  knelt 
Before  the  holy  man,  and  strove  to  speak. 
Thou  seest,  he  cried, .  •  thou  seest, . .  but  memory 
And  suffocating  thoughts  represt  the  word* 
And  shudderingSt  like  an  ague  fit,  from  head 
To  foot  convulsed  him  ;  till  at  length,  subduing 
His  nature  to  the  effort,  he  exclaim 'd, 
Spreading  his  hands* and  lifting  up  his  face, 
As  if  resolved  in  penitence  to  bear 
A  human  eye  upon  his  shame,  •  •  Thou  seest 
Roderick  the  Goth  !  That  name  would  have  sufficed 
To  tell  the  whole  abhorred  history : 
He  not  the  less  pursued,  .  •  the  ravisher. 
The  cause  of  all  this  ruin  !     Having  Faid, 
In  the  same  posture  motionless  he  knelt. 
Arms  straightened  down,  and  hands  outspread,  and  eyes 
Raised  to  the  Monk)  like  one  who  from  his  voice 
Expected  life  or  death. '    p.  11,  12. 

The  worthy  father  weeps  and  watches  with  his  penitent  through 
the  night,  and  in  the  morning  resolves  to  forego  the  glories  of 
martyrdom  for  his  sake,  and  to  bear  him  company  in  ihe  re* 
treat  to  which  he  is  hastening.  They  set  out  together,  and  {\\ 
themselves  in  a  little  rocky  bay,  opening  out  to  the  lonely  roar 
of  the  Atlantic 

^     *  Behind  them  was  the  desert,  offering  fruit 
And  water  for  their  need  ;  on  either  side 
The  white  sand  sparkling  to  the  sun  ;  in  front, 
Great  Ocean  with  its  everlasting  voice. 
As  in  perpetual  jubilee,  proclaimed 
The  wonders  of  the  Almighty,  filling  thus 
The  pauses  of  their  fervent  orisons. 
Where  better  could  the  wanderers  rest  than  here  \  *    p.  14. 
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The  Second  Book  begins  with  stating,  that  Roderick  passed 
twelve  months  in  penance  and  austerities,  in  this  romantic  retreat. 
— At  the  end  of  that  time,  his  ghostly  father  dies,  and  his  ago- 
nies become  more  intolerable,  in  the  utter  desolation  to  which 
he  is  now  left.  The  author,  however,  is  here  a  little  unlucky 
in  two  circumstances,  which  he  imagines  and  describes  at  great 
length,  as  aggravating  his  unspeasable  misery ; — one  is  the 
lameness  of  me  birds,  of  which  we  have  spoken  already — the 
other  is  the  reflection  which  he  very  innocently  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  lonely  king,  that  dl  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in 
digging  his  own  grave,  will  be  thrown  a;ivay,  as  there  will  pro- 
bably be  nobody  to  stretch  him  out,  and  cover  him  decendy  up 
in  it  However  he  is  clearly  made  out  to  be  very  miserable  ; 
and  prays  for  death,  or  for  tne  imposition  of  some  more  active 
penance—  _<  any  tHing 

But  stillness,  and  this  dreadful  solitude  1 ' 
At  length  he  is  visited,  in  his  sleep,  by  a  vision  of  his  tender 
mother,  who  gives  him  her  blessing  in  a  gentle  voice,  and  says^ 
*  Jesus  have  merely  on  thee. ' 

■    *  'Twas  that  voice 
Which  rang  his  fretful  infancy  to  sleep 
So  patiently ;  which  sooth'd  his  childish  griefs ; 
CouDsell*d,  with  anguish  and  prophetic  tears. 
His  headstrong  youth  \ '    p.  23. 
The  air  and  countenance  of  this  venerable  shade,  as  she  bent 
In  sorrow  over  her  unhappy  son,  are  powerfully  depicted  in  the 
following  allusion  to  her  aomestic  cahunities.    He  traced  theret 
«ot  only  the  settled  sadness  of  her  widowhood — 
*  But  a  more  mortal  wretchedness  .than  when 
Witiza's  ruflians  and  the  red-hot  brass 
Had  done  their  work,  and  in  her  arms  she  held 
Her  eyeless  husband ;  wiped  away  the  sweat 
Which  still  his  tortures  forced  from  every  pore ; 
Cool'd  his  scorch*d  lids  with  hiedicinal  herbs. 
And  pray'd  the  while  for  patience  for  herself 
And  him, — and  pray'd  for  vengeance  too,  and  found 
Best  comfort  in  her  curses. '    p.  23,  24. 
While  he  gazes  on  this  piteous  countenance^  the  diaracter  of 
the  vision  is  suddenly  altered ;  and  the  verses  describing  the  al- 
teration afford  a  good  specimen  both  of  Mr  Southey's  command 
of  words,  and  oi  the  profusion  with  which  he  sometimes  pour^ 
them  out  on  his  readers. 

*  And  lo !  her  form  was  changed ! 
Radiant  in  arms  she  stood !  a  bloody  Cross 
f  f  leam*d  on  her  breastplate,  in  her  shield  display *d 
Erect  a  Lion  ramp'd ;  her  helmed  head 
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Ro0e  like  the  Bereqmthkn  Godden  eroim*d 

With  towen,  and  in  her  dreadful  band  the  eword 

Red  at  a  fire-brand  blazed.    Anon  the  timaap 

Of  horsemen,  and  the  din  of  multitudes 

Moving  to  mortal  conflict*  rung  around; 

The  battle-fong,  the  clang  a£  sword  and  shiddt 

War*criet  and  tumult,  strife  and  hate  and  rage* 

Blasphemous  prayers,  confusion^  *R<»^J* 

Rout  and  pursuit  and  death ;  and  over  all 

The  shout  of  Victoiy  •  • .  $pain  and  Victory  !*    p*  24,  25. 
In  awaking  from  this  prophetic  dream,  he  resolves  to 
occasion  of  acUye  service  in  such  humble  capacity  as  becomes 
his  fallen  fortune,  and  turns  from  this  first  abode  of  his  penitence 
and  despair. 

The  Third  Book  seto  him  on  hu  heroic  pilgrimage,  and  open. 
^ith  a  nne  picture. 

*  'Twas  now  the  earliest  morning ;  soon  the  Sun^ 
Rising  above  Albardos,  pour'd  his  light 
Amid  the  forest,  and  witn  ray  aslant 
Entering  its  depth »  illumed  the  branchless  pines, 
Brlghten'd  their  bark,  tinged  with  a  redder  hue 
Its  rusty  stains,  and  cast  along  the  floor 
Long  lines  of  shadow,  where  they  rose  erect, 
Like  pillars  of  the  temple.     With  slow  foot 
Roderick  pursued  his  way. '    p.  27* 

"We  do  not  know  that  we  conld  extract  from  the  whole  book 
a  more  characteristic  passage  than  that  which  describes  bis  e- 
motion  on  his  first  return  to  the  sight  of  man,  and  the  alteresl 
aspect  of  his  fallen  people.  He  approaches  to  the  walla  of 
Leyria. 

'  Twas  even-song  time,  but  not  a  bell  was  heard  i 

Instead  thereof,  on  her  polluted  towers. 

Bidding  the  Moors  to  their  iJ^hallowM  prayer,. 

The  cryer  stood,  and  with  his  sonorous  voice 
/    Fiird  the  delicious  vale  where  Lena  winds 

Through  groves  and  pastoral  meads.    The  sound,  the  sight" 

Of  turban,  girdle,  robe,  and  scymitar. 

And  tawny  skins,  awoke  contending  thoughts 

Of  anger,  shame,  and  anguish  in  the  Goth  ; 

The  unaccustom*d  face  of  human* kind 

Conned  him  new,  and  through  the  streets  he  went 

4fl|P^g8^  mien,  and  countenance  like  one 
^  '^^^Cnraedor  bewilder'd.  •  All  who  met  him  turn'd. 

And  wonder'd  as  he  past.     One  stopt  him  short. 

Put  alms  into  his  hand,  and  then  desired,  , 

In  broken  Gothic  speech,  the  moon-struck  roan 
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To  blest  htm.    With  a  look  of  vhcitdey 

Roderick  received  the  alms ;  his  wandering  eye 

Fell  on  the  money,  and  the  fallen  King, 

Seeing  his  own  royal  impress  on  the  piece» 

Broke  oat  into  a  quick  convulsive  voice. 

That  seem*d  like  laughter  first,  but  ended  sooa 

In  hollow  groans  supprest :  the  Mussleman 

Shrunk  at  the  ghastly  sound,  and  magnified 

The  name  of  Allah  as  he  hasten'd  on. 

A  Christian  woman  spinning  at  her  door 

Beheld  him,  and  with  sudden  pity  touched 

She  laid  her  spindle  by,  and  running  in 

Took  bread,  and  following  after  call'd  hint  back. 

And  placing  in  his  passive  hands  the  loaf. 

She  said,  Chrbt  Jesus  for  his  Mother's  sake 

Have  mercy  on  thee  !     With  a  look  that  seem*d 

Like  idiotcy  he  heard  her,  and  stood  still, 

Staring  awhile ;  then  butsting  into  tears 

Wept  like  a  child,  and  thus  relieved  his  heart. 

Full  even  to  bursting  else  with  swelling  thoughts.. 

So  through  the  streets^  and  through  the  northern  gate^ 

Did  Roderick,  reckless  of  a  resting  place. 

With  feeble  yet  with  hurried  step,  pursue 

His  agitated  way ;  and  when  he  reach*d 

The  open  fields,  and  found  himself  alone 

Beneath  the  starry  canopy  of  Heaven, 

The  sense  of  solitude,  so  dreadful  late. 

Was  then  repose  and  comfort.    There  he  stopt 

Beside  a  little  rill,  and  brake  the  loaf; 

And  shedding  o'er  that  unaccustom'd  food 

Painful  but  quiet  tears,  with  grateful  soul 

He  breathed  thanksgiving  forth ;  then  made  his  bed 

On  heath  and  myrtle. '    p.  28—30. 

After  this,  he  jonmtes  on  through  deserted  hamlets  and  deto^ 
lated  towns,  till,  on  entering  the  silent  streets  of  Auria,  yet 
hlack  with  conflagration,  and  stained  with  blood,  the  vestigea 
of  a  more  heroic  resistance  appear  before  him. 
*  ttelmet  and  turban,  scymitar  and  sword, 

flhristian  and  Moor  in  death  promiscuous  lay 

Each  where  they  fell ;  and  blood-flakes,  parch*d  and  crack'd 

Like  the  dry  slime  of  some  receding  flood  ; 

And  half-burnt  bodies,  which  allured  from  far  ft'*!^^ 

The  wolf  and  raven,  and  to  impious  fopd 

Tempted  the  houseless  dog. '    p.  36. 

While  be  is  gazing  on  this  dteadful  scene  with  all  the  sympa- 
thies of  admiration  and  sorrow,  a  young  and  lovely  womaa 
rushes  from  the  ruins^  and  implores  him  to  assist  her  in  bury- 
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ing  the  bodies  of  ber  diild,  htuband,  and  pareiitiy  who  lie 

glad  At  her  feet  He  sadly  complies ;  and  listens,  with  hgt^iw%g 
heart  and  kindling  eyes,  to  the  vehement  narrative  and  lofty  tow 
of  revenge  with  wnich  this  heroine  closes  her  story.  The  story 
Itself  is  a  little  commonplace;  turning  mainly  upon  her  nidnigitt 
slaaf(hter  of  the  Moorish  captain,  who  made  love  to  her  after  the 
sacrifice  of  aU  her  family ;  but  the  expression  of  her  patriotic  de* 
▼otedness  and  religious  ardour  of  revenge,  is  given  with  great  en» 
ergy,  as  wall  as  the  effect  which  it  produces  on  the  waking  spi-- 
rit  of  the  king.  He  repeau  the  solemn  vow  which  die  has  juat 
taken,  and  consults  her  as  to  the  steps  that  may  be  taken  for 
rousing  the  valiant  of  the  land  to  their  assistance.  The  higb- 
minded  Amazon  then  asks  the  name  of  her  first  proselyte. 

*  Ask  any  thiog  but  that  1 
The  fallen  king  replied.    My  name  was  lost 
VHien  from  the  Goths  the  sceptre  psst  away. ' 
She  rejoins,  rather  less  felicitously,  *  Then  be  thy  name  Mde^ 
cabee  / '  and  sends  him  on  an  embassage  to  a  worthy  abbot  oa 
the  mountains,  to  whom  he  forthwith  rqx>its  what  he  had  seen 
^nd  witnessed.    Upon  hearing  the  story  of  her  magnanimoiis 
devotion,  the  worthy  priest  rastantly  divines  the  name  of  the 

lieroine. 

*  Oh  none  but  Adosinda !  •  •  none  but  she, . . 
None  but  that  noble  heart,  which  was  the  heart 
Of  Auria  while  it  stood,  its  life  and  strength. 
More  thsn  her  father's  presence,  or  the  arm 
Of  her  brave  lord,  all  valiant  as  he  was. 
Hers  was  the  spirit  which  inspired  old  age, 
Ambitious  boyhood,  girls  in  timid  youth, 
And  virgins  in  the  beauty  of  their  spring. 
And  youthful  mothers,  doting  like  herself 
With  ever-anxious  love :  She  breathed  through  all 
That  zeal  snd  that  devoted  faithfulness. 

Which  to  the  invader's  threats  and  promises 

Tum'd  a  deaf  ear  alike, '  &c.    p.  53-4. 
The  king  then  communes  ou  the  affairs  of  Spain  with  this" 
venerable  Ecclesiastic  and  his  associates,  who  are  struck  with 
wonder  at  the  lofty  mien  which  slill  shines  through  his  sunk  and 
inortified  frame. 

*  They  scanned  his  countenance ;  but  not  a  trace 
Betray*d  the  royal  Goth :  sunk  was  that  eye 
Of  sovereignty ;  and  on  the  emaciate  cheek 
Had  penitence  and  anguish  deeply  drawn 
Their  furrows  premature, . .  forestalling  time. 
And  shedding  upon  thirty's  brow  more  snows 
Than  threescore  winters  in  their  natural  course 
Might  else  have  sprinkled  there^ '    p^  57. 
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length,  the  preUte  lays  his  consecrating  hands  on  him,  and 
sends  him  to  Pelayo,  the  heir- apparent  of  the  sceptre,  then  a 
prisoner  or  hostage  at  the  court  of  the  Moorish  prince,  to  say 
that  the  mountaineers  are  still  unsubdued,  and  call  on  him  to 
guide  them  to  vengeance. 

Tbes6  scenes  last  through  two  books ;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Fifth,  Roderick  sets  out  on  his  mission.     Here,  while' 
be  reposes  himself  in  a  rustic  inn,  he  hears  tlic  assembled  guests 
at  once  lamentirig  the  condition  of  Spain,  and  imprecating  cnrws 
<m  the  head  of  its  guilty  king.     He  says  a  few  words  veheaiendj 
for  himself;  and  is  supported  by  a  venerable  old  man,  in  whom 
he  soon  recognizes  an  antient  servant  of  his  mother's  honae— 
the  guardian  and  playmate  of  his  infant  days.     Secure  from 
discovering  himself,  he  musters  courage  to  ask  if  his  mother 
be  still  alive ;  and  is  soothed  to  milder  sorrow  by  learning  that 
she  is.     At  dawn  he  resumes  his  course ;  and  kneeling  at  a  bro- 
ken cmciBx  on  the  road,  is  insulted  by  a  Moor,  who  politelj 
accosts  him  with  a  kick,  and  the  dignified  address  of  *  Grod^ 
cuirse  confound  thee !  '  for  which  Roderick  knocks  him  down, 
and  stabs  him  with  his  own  dagger.     The  worthy  old  man, 
whose  name  is  Siveriun,  comes  u[)  just  as  this  feat  is  performed, 
and  is  requested  to  assist  in  *  hiding  the  carrion ; '  after  which 
they  proceed  lovingly  toi^ether.     On  their  approach  to  Cordoba, 
the  old  man  calls  sadly  to  mind  the  scene  which  he  had  witnessed 
at  his  last  visit  to  that  place  some  ten  years  before,  when  Rode- 
rick, in  the  pride  of  his  youthful  triumph,  had  brought  the  haugh- 
ty foe  of  his  father  to  the  grave  where  his  ashes  were  interred, 
and  his  gentle  mother  came  to  see  that  expiation  made.     The 
narrative  founded  on  these  touching  recollections  is  given  with' 
great  tenderness  and  effect;  and  reminis  us  of  the  touching  and 
pure  style  of  those  narratives  which  form  the  great  charm  gf 
the  Greek  dramatic  writers. 

— *  Three  coal-black  steeds 
Drew  on  his  ivory  chariot :  by  his  side, 
SiUl  wrapt  in  mourning  for  the  long- deceased, 
Rusilla  sate  ;  a  deeper  paleness  blanch'd 
Her  faded  countenance,  but  in  her  eye 
The  light  0£  her  majestic  nature  shone.  * 

— *  Gracious  God, 
Only  but  ten  short  years, .  •  and  all  so  changed ! 
Ten  little  years  since  in  yon  court  he  checked 
His  fiery  steeds.     The  steeds  obey*d  his  hand. 
The  whirling  wheels  stood  still,  and  when  he  leapt 
Upon  the  pavement,  the  whole  people  heard. 
In  their  deep  silence,  open-ear'd^  the  sound. 
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With  slower  moveroeol  firon  tbe  rwmj  feat 

Rusilla  roce,  her  arm^  at  down  she  stept. 

Extended  to  her  son's  supporting  hand ; 

Not  fur  default  of  firm  or  agile  strength. 

But  that  the  feeling  of  that  solemn  hour 

Subdued  her  then,  and  tears  bedimro'd  her  sight,  *  kc^ 

*  Jloderick  stood  up,  and  reaching  to  the  tomb 
His  bands,  my  hero  cried,  Theodofred  I 
Father  !  I  stand  before  thee  once  again. 
According  to  thy  prayer,  when  kneeling  down 
Between  thy  knees  I  took  my  last  farewell ; 
And  vow*d  by  all  thy  sufferings,  sll  thy  wrongs. 
And  by  my  mother's  days  ana  nights  of  woe, 
Never  again  to  see  my  father's  face, 

Nor  ask  my  mother's  blessing,  till  1  brought. 

Dead  or  in  chains,  the  Tyrant  to  thy  feet. 

Boy  as  I  was,  before  all  saints  in  Hearen, 

And  highest  God,  whose  juf  tice  slumbereth  net, 

I  made  the  vow.     According  to  thy  prayer, 

In  all  things,  O  my  father,  is  that  vuw 

Performed,  alas  too  well !  for  thou  didst  pray, 

While  looking  up  I  felt  the  burning  tears 

Which  from  thy  sightless  sockets  streamed,  drop  down,  • « 

That  to  thy  grave,  and  not  thy  living  feet. 

The  oppressor  might  be  led.     Behold  him  there.  *  p.  85— >87« 

Tbe  sketch  of  the  guilty  tyrant  in  this  hour  of  retributioD,  it 
also  very  finely  executed. 

*  Thus  while  the  hero  spake,  Witiza  stood 
Listening  in  agony,  with  open  mouth, 

And  head,  half  raised,  toward  his  sentence  tum'd ; 
His  eyelids  j^tiffcu'd  and  pursed  up, . .  his  eyes 
Rigid,  and  wild,  and  wide  ;  and  when  the  King 
Had  ceased,  amid  the  silence  which  ensued, 
llie  dastard's  chains  were  heard,  link  against  link 
Clinking.  *    p.  87* 

The  King  listens  to  this  commemoration  of  his  past  gloriee 
with  deep,  but  suppressed  emotion  $  and  entering  the  chapel, 
fails  pr*  strate  on  the  grave  of  his  father.  A  majestic  figure  starts 
forwaid  at  that  action,  in  the  dress  of  penitence  and  mourning; 
and  tiie  pilgrims  recognize  Pelayo,  to  whom  they  both  come 
commissioned.     This  cJk>scs,the  Sixth  Book. 

The  Seventh  contains  their  account  of  the  state  of  afTairs,  and 
Pelayo's  solemn  acceptance  of  the  dangen  us  service  of  leading 
the  meditated  insurrection.  Tbe  abdicated  monarch  then  kneeU 
down  and  bails  him  King  of  Spain  j  and  Sivcrian,  though  v^itl^ 
p2ourniul  remembrancer,  follows  the  high  example. 


35.  Soa^efs  Ibderidt.  H 

The  Eighth  Book  oontiiraes  tbiy  midniirlit  conrersattoti,  and 
introduces  the  young  Alphonso,  Pelayo's  fellow  prisoner  at  the 
Aif  oorish  court,  who  is  then  associated  to  their  counsels,  and 
enters  with  eager  delight  into  their  plans  of  escape.     These  two 
l>ook8  are  ratner  dull ;  though  not  without  force  and  dignity. 
The  worst  thing  in  them  is  a  bit  of  rhetoric  of  Alphonso,  wiio 
complains  that  his  delight  in  watching  the  rooon  setting  over  hit 
native  hills,  was  all  spoiled  on  looking  up  and  seeing  tlie  Maor- 
is crescent  on  the  to\yers.    The  best,  perhaps,  is  the  followiog 
abort  sketch  oT  the  day  dawning  on  tl>cir  anxious  vigils. 
— *  The  lamps  and  tapers  now  grew  pale. 
And  through  the  ea:>tera  window  slanting  fell 
The  roseate  ray  of  morn.    Within  those  walls 
Returning  day  restored  no  cheerful  sounds. 
Or  joyous  motions  of  awakening  life ; 
But  in  the  stream  of  light  the  speckled  motes. 
As  if  in  mimickry  of  in«ect  play. 
Floated  with  mazy  nK>vement.     Sloping  down 
Over  the  altar  passed  the  pillared  beam. 
And  rested  on  the  sinful  woman's  grave. 
As  if  it  enter'd  there,  a  light  from  Heaven. '     p.  103,  10i» 
The  Ninth  Book  introduces  an  important  person,^ — Fiorinda^ 
the  unhappy  daughter  of  Count  Julian.     She  sits  muffled  by 
Pelayo's  way,  as  he  returns  from  the  chapel,  and  begs  a  boon  oC 
film  in  the  name  of  Roderick,  the  chosen  friend  of  his  youtlu 
lie  asks  who  it  is  that  adjures  him  by  that  beloved  but  now  uii^ 
uttered  name. 

^  She  bared  her  face,  and,  looking  up,  replied, 
Florinda  !  • .  Shrinking  then,  with  both  her  Jiands 
She  hid  herself,  and  bowed  her  head  abased 
Upon  her  knee.— - 
Pelayo  stood  confused :  he  had  not  seen 
Count  Julian*s  daughter  since  in  Roderick's  courti 
Glittering  in  beauty  and  in  innocence, 
A  radiant  vision,  in  her  joy  she  moved : 
More  like  a  poet's  dre&n,  or  form  divine. 
Heaven's  prototype  of  perfect  womanhood. 
So  lovely  was  the  presence,  • .  than  a  tiling 
Of  earth  and  perishable  elements.'  p.  110. 
She  then  tells  him,  that  wretched  as  she  is,  the  renegade  Or- 

SIS  seeks  her  hand  ;  and  begs  his  assistance  to  send  her  bey<»nd 
is  reach  to  a  Christian  land.     He  promises  that  she  shall 
share  his  fate  i  and  they  part  till  evening. 

The  Tenth  Book  sends  all  the  heroic  party  upon  their  niglit 
pilgrimage  to  the  mountains  of  Asturia.  Iloderick  and  tSivc 
rian  had  gone  be^re.  Pela^'o,  with  Alphonso  and  Florinda, 
fi)Ilow  in  tne  disguise  of  peasants.  -  Their  midnight  march  ia 
that  superb  climate  is  well  described. 
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To  foide  them  on  their  flight  through  oplaod  paths 
Bemote  from  frequentage,  and  dales  retired. 
Forest  and  mountain  glen.     Before  their  feet 
The  6re-flie8,  swarming  in  the  woodland  shade. 
Sprung  up  like  sparks,  and  twinkled  round  their  waj  | 
llie  timorous  blackbird,  starting  at  their  step, 
Hed  from  the  thicket,  with  shrill  note  of  fear ; 
And  far  below  tliem  in  the  peopled  dell, 
'When  all  the  soothing  sounds  of  ere  had  ceased. 
The  distant  watch-dog's  voice  at  times  was  heard. 
Answering  the  nearer  wolf.     All  through  the  night 
Among  the  hills  they  trayellM  silentlj ; 
Till  when  the  stars  were  setting,  at  what  hour 
The  breath  of  HeaTcn  is  coldest,  thej  beheld 
Within  a  lonely  grove  the  expected  fire, 
1^'here  Roderick  and  his  comrade  anxious! j 
Look'd  for  the  appointed  meeting.  *— -^ 
'  Bright  rose  the  flame  repleoish'd ;  it  illumed 
Tlie  cork-tree*s  furrowed  rind,  its  rifts  and  sweUs 
And  redder  scars,  • .  and  where  its  aged  boughs 
O'^erbower'd  the  travellers,  cast  upon  the  leaves 
A  floating,  grey,  unrealising  gleam.  *    p.  117,  118. 
The  rest  soon  sink  in  serene  and  untroubled  sleep ;  but  Ro- 
deride  and  Florinda,  little  dreaming  of  each  other's  presence^  are 
kept  awake  by  bitter  recollections*    At  last  she  approaches  him; 
nno,  awed  by  the  sanctity  of  his  air  and  raiment^  kneels  down 
before  biro,  and  asks  if  he  knows  who  the  wretch  is  who  tbuft 
grovels  before  him.    He  answers  that  he  does  not. 

*  Then  said  she,  Here  thou  seest 
One  who  is  known  too  fatally  for  all,  •  • 
The  daughter  of  Count  Julian. . .  •  Well  it  was 
For  Roderick  that  no  eye  beheld  him  now  ! 
From  head  to  foot  a  sharper  pang  than  death 
Thriird  him ;  his  heart,  as  at  a  mortal  stroke. 
Ceased  from  its  functions ;  his  breath  faif  d. '    p.  ISO. 
The  darkness  and  her  own  emotions  prevent  ner  from  ob* 
ccrving  him,  and  she  proceeds — 

'  Father,  at  length  she  said,  kll  tongues  amid 
Thb  genera]  ruin  shed  their  bitterness 
On  Roderick,  load  his  memory  with  reproach, 
And  with  their  curses  persecute  his  soul. . .  • 
Why  dhouldst  thou  tell  me  this  ?  exclaim'd  the  Gotb^ 
From  his  cold  forehead  wiping  as  he  spake 
The  death-like  moisture  ?  .  •  Why  of  Roderick's  guili 
tfell  me  ?     Or  thinkest  thou  I  know  it  aot  > 
Alas !  who  hath  not  heard  the  hideous  tal« 
Of  Roderick's  shame  i* 
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*  There !  she  cried. 
Drawing  her  body  backward  where  she  knelty 
And  stretching  forth  her  arms  with  head  apraisedi . « 
There !  it  pursues  me  still !  • .  I  came  to  thee, 
Father»  for  comfort,  and  thou  heapest  fire 
Upon  my  head.    But  hear  me  patiently. 
And  let  me  undeceive  thee  i  self-abased* 
Kot  to  arraign  another,  do  J  come ;  •  • 
I  come  a  self-accuser,  self-condenm'd. 
To  take  upon  myself  the  pain  deserved ; 
For  I  have  drank  the  cup  of  bittemess» 
And  having  drank  therein  of  heavenly  grace^ 
I  must  not  put  away  the  cup  of  shame. 

*  Thus  as  she  spake  she  faltered  at  the  ck)se, 
And  in  that  dying  fall  her  voice  sent  forth 
Somewhat  of  its  original  sweetness.    Thou ! . . 
Thou  self-abased i  exdaim'd  the  astonish'd  King;** 
Thou  self-condenm'd  ! . .  The  cup  of  shame  for  Uiee !  v  • 
Thee . .  thee,  Flbrioda ! . .  But  the  very  excess 

Of  passion  diecPd  his  speech.*    p.  121,  122: 

Still  utterly  uqconsdous  of  ber  strange  confessor,  she  gon 
•n  to  explain  herself— 

—— <  I  loved  the  King, .  • 
Tenderly,  passionately^  madly  loved  hinu 
Sinful  it  was  to  love  a  child  of  earth 
With  such  entire  devotion  as  I  loved  , 

Roderick,  the  heroic  Prince»  the  glorious  Golh^! 
He  was  the  sunshine  of  my  soul,  and  like 
A  flower,  I  lived  and  flourish'd  in  his  ligh^ 
Oh  bear  not  with  me  thus  impatiently  J 
Vo  tale  of  weakness  this,  that  in  the  act 
Of  penitence,  indulgent  to  itself, 
Wiuk  garrulous  palliation  half  repeats 
The  «n  it  ill  repents.    I  will  be  brie£ '    p.  12S,  12h 

She  then  describes  tbe  unconscious  growth  of  their  mutual 
ptoaion,— enbu^  upon  her  own  imprudence  in  affording  him 
opportunities  ordedaring  it, — and  expresses  her  convicticm,  that 
the  wretched  catastrophe  was  brought  about,  not  by  any  preme« 
ditated  guilt,  but  in  a  moment  of  deMriuro,  which  she  had  h^t^ 
self  been  instrumental  in  bringing  on. 

*  Here  dien,  O  Father,  at  thy  ^et  I  own 
Myself  the  guiltier;  for  full  well  I  knew 

These  were  his  thoughts ;  but  vengeance  mastered  me, 
And  in  my  agony  I  curst  the  man 
Whom  I  iored  best 

Dost  thou  recall  that  curse  ? 
Cried  Bodtrick,  in  a  deep  and  inward  veice, 
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Still  with  his  head,  depressed,  tnd  c6^ring  still 

His  countenance.     Recall  it  ?  she  exclahn'd ; ' 

Father^  1  come  to  thee  because  I  gave 

The  reins  to  wrath  too  long,  •  .because  I  wrought 

His  rutn»  death,  and  infamy.  ..O  God, 

Forgive  the  wicked  vengeance  thus  indulged. 

As  I  for|:ive  the  Kine ! '    p.  182, 
Roderick  again  stops  her  enibusiastic  5elf-accusation»  and  re^ 
jocts  her  too  generous  vindication  of  the  King ; — ^and  turning  t# 
Siverian,  adds — 

— *  To  that  old  man,  said  he. 

And  to  the  mother  of  thfc  unhappy  Gotli» 

Telly  if  it  please  thee^  not  what  thou  hast  paur'd 

Into  my  secret  ear,  but  that  the  child 

For  whom  they  mourn  with  anguish  unallay'd» 

Stnn'd  not  from  vicious  will,  or  heart  corrupt. 

But  fell  by  fatal  circumstance  betray'd^ 

And  if  in  chanty  to  thent  thou  say 'st 

Something  to  palliate,  something  to  excuse 

An  act  of  sudden  frenzy  when  tne  fiend 

Overcame  him,  thou  wilt  do  for  Roderick 

All  he  could  ask  thee,  all  that  can  be  done 

On  earth,  and  all  his  spirit  could  endure. 

Venturing  towards  her  sai  imploring  look,    ' 

Wilt  thou  join  with  me  for  his  soul  in  prayer  ? 

He  said,  and  trerxibled  as  he  spake.     That  rdtht 

Of  sympathy  was  like  Heaven's  influence. 

Wounding  at  once  and  comforting  the  soul. 

O  Father,  Christ  requite  thee !  she  exclaim'd ; 

Thou  hast  set  free  the  springs  which  withering  griefii 

Have  closed  too  long. ' 

— *  Then  in  a  firmer  speech, 

For  Roderick,  for  Count  Julian  and  mysdf, 

Three  vnretchedest  pf  all  the  human  race. 

Who  have  djestroyed  each  other  and  onrselvet. 

Mutually  wrong'd  and  wronging,  let  us  pcay  I  ^  p«  135— i* 
There  is  great  power,  we  think,  and  great  dramatic  talent, 
in  thb  part  of  the  poem.  The  meeting  of  Roderick  and  Flo- 
rinda  was  a  touchstpne  for  a  poet  who  bad  ventured  on  such  a 
tubject  $  and  Mr  Southey  has  come  out  of  the  test,  of  standard 
weight  and  purity. 

The  Blleventh  Book  brings  them  in  safety  to  the  castle  of 
Count  Pedro,  the  father  of  the  young  Alphonso^  formerly  the 
feudal  foe,  but  now  the  loyal  soldier  of  Pelayo.  They  find  him 
arming  in  his  courts  with  alJ  his  vassals,  to  march  instantly  a* 

Sninst  the  Moors:  And  thdr  joyful  welcome,  and  the  parental 
elight  of  father  and  mother  at  the  return  of  their  noble  boy^ 
1^  very  beautifully  described* 
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*Tbe  Tvrdfth  Caoto  continued  these  prepafatioftiSi.-^'nie  best 
part  of  it  is  the  hasty  and  hopeful  investiture  of  the  young  Al* 
phonsOt  with  the  honours  of  knighthood.  The  mixture  of  do- 
mestic affection  with  military  ardour,  and  the  youthful  iono- 
cence,  ingenuous  modesty,  and  unclouded  hopes  of  that  bloom- 
ing age,  are  feelingly  combined  in  the  following  amiable  picture. 

*  Rejoicing  in  their  task, 
The  senrants  of  the  house  with  emulous  lo?e 
Dispute  the  charge.     One  brings  the  cuirass,  one 
The  buckler ;  this  exultingly  displays 
The  sword,  his  comrade  lifb»  the  helm  on  high  : 
The  greares,  the  gauntlets  they  divide ; .  •  a  spur 
Seems  now  to  dignify  the  officious  hand 
Which  for  such  service  bears  it  to  his  Lord. 
Greek  artists  in  the  imperial  city  forged 
That  splendid  armour,  perfect  in  their  craft  ; 
With  curious  skill  they  wrought  it,  framed  alike 
To  shine  amid  the  pageantry  of  war. 
And  for  the  proof  of  battle.     Many  a  tune 
Alphonso  from  his  nurse's  lap  had  stretched 
His  infant  hands  toward  it  eagerly. 
Where  gleaming  to  the  central  fire  it  hung 
High  in  the  hall ;  and  many  a  time  had  wish*d 
With  boyish  ardour,  that  the  day  were  come 
When  Pedro  to  his  prayers  would  grant  the  boon» 
His  dearest  heart's  desire. 
No  season  this  for  old  solemnities. 
For  wassailry  and  sport ;  •  .  the  bath,  the  be^. 
The  vigil,  •  •  all  preparatory  rites 
Oroitt^  now, « •  here  in  the  tkce  of  Heaven, 
Before  the  vassals  of  his  father's  house,  < 

With  them  in  instant  peril  to  partake  > 

The  chance  of  life  or  death,  the  heroic  boy 
Dons  his  6rst  arm^  ;  the  coated  scales  of  sted 
Which  o'er  the  tunic  to  his  knees  depend. 
The  hose,  the  sleeves  of  mail :  bareheaded  then 
He  stood.     But  when  Count  Pedro  took  the  spurs, 
And  bent  his  kuee  in  service  to  his  son, 
Alphonso  from  that  gesture  half  drew  back. 
Starting  in  reverence,  an<i  a  dt^eper  hue 
Spread  o'er  the  glow  of  joy  which  £nsh'd  hU  cheeky. 
Do  thou  the  rest,  Pelayo  !  v^ald  the  Count ; 
So  shall  the  ceremony  of  this  hour 
Exceed  in  honour  what  in  form  it  lacks. '    p.  HT— 149* 

The  ceremony  is  followed  by  a  solemn  v6w  of  fidelitv  to  Sf^in, 
and  eternal  war  with  the  Infidel^  administered  by  Roderick,  aiiu 
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d«tfotitfy  taken  by  tlie  youog  Koigbt,  uid  all  lib  wsembled  fi^ 

lowers. 

*  Silently 

The  people  knelt ;  and  when  they  rose,  such  awe 

Held  them  in  silence*  that  the  eagle's  cry. 

Who  far  above  them,  at  her  highest  flight 

A  speck  scarce  visible,  wheerd  round  and  rounds 

Was  heard  distinctly ;  and  the  mountain  stream. 

Which  from  the  distant  glen  sent  forth  its  sound 

Wafted  upon  the  wind,  was  audible 

In  that  deep  hush  of  feeling,  like  the  voic^ 

Of  waters  in  the  stillness  of  the  night. '     p.  154. 

The  Thirteenth  Book  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  defeat 
of  a  Moorish  detachment  by  this  faithful  troop,  and  of  the 
cowardice  and  rebuke  of  Count  Eudon,  who  had  tamely  yiekied 
to  the  invaders,  and  is  dismissed  with  scorn  to  the  castle  which 
Bis  brave  countrymen  had  redeemed.  They  then  proceed  to 
guard  or  recover  the  castle  of  Pelayo. 

The  Fourteenth  Book  describes  their  happy  arrival  at  thai 
fortress,  at  the  fall  of  evening  ;  where,  thougn  they  do  hot  find 
his  wife  and  daughters,  who  hod  retired  for  safety  to  a  sacred 
cave  in  the  mountains,  they  meet  a  joyful  and  triumphant  band 
of  bis  retainers,  returning  from  a  glorious  repulse  of  the  Moorsy 
and  headed  by  the  inspiring  heroine  Adosinaa,  who  speedily  re* 
cognizes  in  Roderick  her  mournful  assistant  and  first  proselvte  at 
Auria,  while  he  at  the  same  moment  discovers  among  the  ladies- 
of  her  train  the  calm  and  venerable  aspect  of  liis  beloved  mother 
Husilla. 

The  Fifteenth  Book  contains  the  history  of  his  appearance 
before  that  venerated  parent.  Unable  to  sle^,  he  had  wander^ 
ed  forth  before  dawn, 

— *  that  mom 

With  its  cold  dews  might  hatha  his  throhbbg  brow. 

And  with  its  breath  allay  the  feverish  heat 

That  burnt  within.     Alas  !  the  gales  of 'tnom 

Reach  net  the  fever  of  a  wounded  heart ! 

How  shall  he  meet  his  Mother's  eye,  how  make 

His  secret  known,  and  from  that  voice  revered 

Obtain  forgiveness ! '    p.  179. 

While  he  is^  medicating^  under  what  pfetext  to  introdnce  him** 
self,  the  good  Siverian  comes  to  say,  that  his  lady  wishes  to  see 
the  holy  father  who  had  spoken  so  charitably  of  her  unhappy 
son. — The  succeeding  scene  is  very  finely  conceived ,  and  sup-> 
ported  with  great  judgment  and  feeling. 
*  Count  Julian's  daughter  with  Rusilla  sate ; 
Both  had  been  weeping,  both  were  pale,  but  cnIiiu 
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Wit^  heatl  as  for  humility  alias^ 

Roderick  approach'd,  and  bending,  on  his  breast 

He  cross'd  his  humble  arms,     ftusilla  rose 

In  reverence  to  the  priestly  character, 

And  with  a  moamfiu  eye  regarding  him, 

Thus  she  began.    Good  Father,  I  have  heard 

From  my  old  faithful  servant  and  true  friend. 

Thou  didst  reprove  the  inconsiderate  tODgue, 

That  in  the  anguish  of  its  spirit  pour'd 

A  curse  updii  my  poor  unhappy  child. 

0  Father  Maccabee,  this  is  a  hard  world, 
And  hasty  in  its  judgements !    Time  has  be^^ 
When  not  a  tongue  within  the  Pyrenecfs 
Dared  whisper  in  dispraise  of  Roderick's  xucattu 
Now  if  a  voice  be  raised  in  his  behalf^ 

*Tis  noted  fbr  a  wonder,  and  the  man 

Who  utters  the  stransp  speech  shall  be  admired 

For  such  excess  of  Cnrbtian  charity« 

Thy  Christian  charity  hath  not  been  loftt; .  • 

FaUier,  I  feel  its  virtue : . .  it  hath  been 

Balm  to  my  heart :  •  •  with  wdrds  and  grateful  tears,  •  • 

All  that  is  left  me  now  for  gratitude,  •  • 

1  thank  thee,  and  beseech  thee  in  thy  prayers 

That  thou  wilt  still  remember  Roderick's  nanle.  *    p.  180, 181 «' 
The  all>eDdaring  kinff  shudders  at  these  words  of  kindness; — 
but  repressing  his  emotion-— 
*  O  venerable  Lady,  he  replied, 
If  aught  may  comfort  that  unhappy  flloul 
It  must  be  thy  conifMuision,  and  thy  prayers. 
She  whom  he  most  hdth  wrong'd,  she  who  alone 
On  earth  can  grant  forgiveness  for  hk  crime, 
8he  hath  forgiven  him ;  and  thy  blessing  now 
Were  all  that  he  could  ask,  •  •  all  that  could  bring 
IVofit  or  consolation  to  his  soul, 
If  he  hath  bee^  as  dure  We  may  believef, 
A  penitent  mifre.  *    p.  182. 
tlorinda  then  as^d  his  prayers  for  her  Unhappy  imd  apostate 
fiuber,  and  his  a^ice  as  to  tne  means  of  rejoining  him. 
*  Wliile  thus  Florinda  spake,  the  dog  who  lay 
Before  Rusilla's  feet,  eyeing  him  long 
And  wistfuHf,  had  reco^ized  at  length. 
Changed  as  he  was  and  m  those  sordid  weeds. 
His  royal  Master.     And  he  rose  and  lick'd 
His  witherM  hand,  and  earnestly  look'd  up 
With  eyes  whose  human  meaning  did  not  need 
The  aid  of  speech  ;  and  moan'd,  as  if  at  once 
To  court  and  chid^  the  long-withheld  caress^ 
A  feeling  uncommix'd  ^itli  sense  of  guilt  * 

B  2 
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Or  shame,  yet  p«nifiinett«  thrflTd  through  the  King  % 
But  he,  to  self-controul  now  long  inured, 
Reprett  his  rising  heart.  *  ftc.     p.  186. 

He  makes  a  short  and  piooc  answer  to  the  desolate  Florindm;^* 

and  then — 

'  Deliberately,  in  self*  possession  still. 
Himself  firom  that  most  painful  interriew 
Dispeeding,  he  withdrew.    The  watchful  dog 
Followed  his  footsteps  close.     But  he  retired 
Into  the  thickest  grove ;  there  yielding  way 
To  his  o'erburthen'd  nature,  from  all  eyes 
Apart,  he  cast  himself  upon  the  ground. 
And  threw  his  arms  around  the  dog,  and  criedy 
While  tears  stream*'d  down.  Thou,  Theron,  then  hatt  kuoiftt 
Thy  poor  lost  master, .  •  Hieron,  none  but  thou !  '    p.  1 87. 

The  Sixteenth  Book  contains  the  reunion  of  Pelayo*s  famfljr 
in  the  cave  of  Covadonga.  His  morning  journey  to  the  place 
of  this  dad  meeting,  tnrough  the  enchanting  scenery  of  hig 
native  hills,  and  with  the  joyous  company  of  self-approvinip 
thoughts,  is  well  described.  We  can  find  room  only  for  a 
slight  sketch  of  its  latter  stages,  when  he  has  ascended  near  to 
the  source  of  the  clear  mountain  torrent* 

*  No  fields  of  waving  com  were  here, 

Nor  wicker  storehouse  for  the  autumnal  grain, 

Vineyard,  nor  bowery  fig,  nor  fruitful  grove ; 

Only  the  rocky  vale,  the  mountain  stream. 

Incumbent  crags,  and  hills  that  over  hills 

Arose  on  ather  hand,  here  hung  with  woods, 

Here  rich  with  heath,  that  o'er  some  smooth  ascent 

Its  purple  glory  spread,  or  golden  gorse ; 

Bare  here,  and  striated  with  many  a  hue, 

Scored  by  the  wintry  rain  ;  by  torrents  here 

Kiven,  and  with  overhanging  rocks  abrupt. '—  p.  192. 
'  And  never  had  Pelayo  till  that  hour 

So  deeply  felt  the  force  of  solitude. 

High  over  head  the  eagle  soar'd  serene. 

And  the  grey  lizard  on  the  rocks  below 

BaskM  in  the  sun :  no  living  creature  else 

In  this  remotest  wOdemess  was  seen. '  p.  193< 
Arrived  at  last  upon  the  lonely  platform  which  masks  the 
Mve  in  which  the  springs  burst  out,  and  his  children. are  con- 
cealed, be  sounds  his  bugle  note^  and  the  rock  gives  up  its  in- 
habitants. There  is  something  animating  and  impressive,  but 
withal  a  little  too  classical  and  rapturous,  in  the  fuJl  length  pio^ 
lure  of  this  delightful  scen^. 

*  But  when  a  third  and  broader  blast 

Rung  in  the  echoing  archway,  ne*er  did  wand. 
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With  magic  power  endued,  call  np  a  sight 

So  strange,  as  sure  in  that  wild  solitude 

It  seem'd,  when  from  the  bowels  of  the  rock 

The  mother  and  her  children  hasten'd  forth. 

She  in  the  sober  charms  and  dignity 

Of  womanhood  mature,  nor  rerging  yet 

Upon  decay ;  in  gesture  like  a  queen, 

Such  inborn  and  habitual  majesty 

Ennobled  all  her  st^s :  • .  Favila  sudi 

In  form  and  stature,  as  the  Sea  Nymph's  soo* 

When  that  wise  Centaur  from  his  cave  weU-plei|sed 

Beheld  the  boy  divine  his  growiug  strength 

Against  some  shaggy  lionet  essay. 

And  fixing  in  the  half-grown  mane  his  handSf 

Roll  with  him  in  fierce  dalliance  intertwined. 

But  like  a  creature  of  some  higher  sphere 

His  sister  came ;  she  scarcely  touch'd  the  rock, 

So  light  was  Hermesind*s  aerial  speed. 

Beauty  and  grace  and  innocence  m  her 

In  heavenly  union  shone.    One  who  had  held 

The  faith  of  elder  Greece,  would  sure  have  thought 

She  was  some  glorious  nymph  of  seed  divine. 

Oread  or  Dryad,  of  Diana's  train 

The  youngest  and  the  loveliest ;  yea  she  seem'd 

Angel,  or  soul  beatified,  from  realms 

Of  bliss^  on  errand  of  parental  love 

To  earth  re-senu  *     p.  197, 198. 

*  Many  a  slow  century  since  that  day  hath  fill'd 
Its  course,  and  countless  multitudes  have  trod 
With  pilgrim  feet  that  consecrated  cave ; 

Yet  not  in  all  those  ages,  amid  all 

The  untold  concourse,  hath  one  breast  been  swoln 

With  such  emotions  as  Pelayo  felt 

That  hour  »     p.  201, 
The  Seventeenth  Book  brinsfs  bade  the  story  to  Roderick^ 
who,  with  feelings  more  reconciled,  bat  purposes  of  penitencd 
and  mortification  as  deep  as  ever,  and  as  resolved,  muses  by 
the  side  of  the  stream  on  past  and  future  fortunes. 

*  Upon  a  smooth  grey  stone  sate  Roderick  there  $ 
The  wind  above  him  stirr'd  the  hazel  boughs. 
And  murmuring  at  his  feet  the  river  ran. 

He  sate  with  folded  arms  and  head  declined 
Upon  his  breast,  feeding  on  bitter  thoughts. 
Till  Nature  gave  him  in  the  exhausted  sense 
Of  woe  a  respite  something  like  repose ; 
And  then  the  quiet  sound  of  gentle  winds 
And  waters  with  their  lulling  consonance 
Beguiled  him  of  himself.    Of  all  within 
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Oblivious  there  he  Mte*  sentient  alone 
Of  outward  naturet  • .  of  the  whiiperhig  leavet 
That  sooth'd  his  ear,  •  •  the  genial  breath  of  heaven 
That  fann'd  his  cheekt .  •  the  stream's  perpetual  flow. 
That,  with  iu  shadows  and  its  glancing  lights. 
Dimples  and  thread->lilce  motions  infinite, 
Por  ever  varying  and  yet  still  the  same» 
XJke  time  towara  eternity,  ran  by. 
Resting  his  head  upon  his  Master's  kneest 
Upon  the  bank  beside  him  Theron  Uy.  *    p.  905,  206. 
Id  this  quiet  mood,  he  is  accosted  by  Siverian,  who  enters 
tains  him  with  a  long  account  of  Pelavo's  belief  in  the  inpocencey 
or  comparative  innocence  of  their  beloved  Roderick,  and  of  hia 
own  ttfler  and  anxious  surmtaes  that  he  may  still  be  alive. 

Tbe  Eighteenth  Book,  wbidi  is  rather  long  and  heavy,  con- 
tafais  the  account  of  Pelayo's  coronation.  The  best  part  of  itf 
perhaps,  is  the  short  sketch  of  his  lady's  aflfectionate  exultation 
in  his  glory.  When  she  saw  the  preparations  that  announced 
this  great  event,  *  her  eyes 

Brightened ;  the  quickened  action  of  the  blood 
Tinged  with  a  deeper  hue  her  glowing  cheek, 
And  on  her  lips  there  sate  a  smile  which  spake 
The  honourable  pride  of  perfect  love. 
Rejoicing,  for  her  husband's  sake,  to  share 
The  lot  he  chose,  the  perils  he  defied, 
The  lofty  fortune  which  their  faith  foresaw.  '    p.  218. 
Roderick  bears  a  solemn  part  in  the  bfty  ceremonies  of  this 
important  day,  and,  with  a  calm  and  resolute  heart,  beholds  the 
allegiance  of  his  subjects  transferred  to  his  heroic  kinsman. 

The  Nineteenth  Book  is  occupied  with  an  interview  between 
Roderick  and  his  mother,  who  has  at  last  recognised  him  i  and 
even  while  she  approves  of  his  penitential  abandonment  of  the 
world,  tempts  him  with  bewitching  visions  of  recovered  fame  and 
glory,  and  of  atonement  made  to  Florinda,  by  placing  ho*  ii^ 
uie  rank  of  bis  queen.  He  continues  firm,  however,  in  his  lo^<» 
fy  purpose.  *  From  the  hour, 

When  in  its  second  best  nativity. 
My  soul  was  bom  again  through  grace,  this  heart 
Died  to  the  world.    Dreams  such  as  tliine  pass  now  . 
Like  evening  clouds  before  me ;  if  I  think 
How  beauti&l  they  seem,  'tis  but  to  feel 
How  soon  t^ey  faue»  how  fast  the  night  shuts  in. 
But  in  that  World  to  which  my  hopes  look  on, 
Time  enters  not,  nor  Mutability ;  ' 

Peauty  and  Goodness  are  unfading  there ; 
Whatever  there  is  given  us  to  enjoy. 
That  we  enjoy  for  ever,  still  the  same. 
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Much  might  Count  Julian's  sword  achieve  for  SpaSn 

And  roe  ;  but  more  .will  his  dear  daughter's  soul 

Effect  in  Heaven  ;  and  soon  will  she  be  there 

An  Angel  at  the  Throne  of  Grace^  tp  plead 

In  his  behalf  and  mine.  *    p.  238. 
The  pious  Princess  soon  acquiesces  in  those  pious  resolutions; 
ifrTid,  engaging  to  keep  his  secret,  gives  him  her  blessing,  and 
retires. 

The  Twentieth  Book  conducts  us  to  the  Moorish  camp  and 
the  presence  of  Count  Julian.  Orpas,  a  baser  apostate,  claims 
the  promised  hand  of  Florinda ;  and  Julian  appeals  to  the  Moor- 
ish Prince,  whether  the  law  of  Mahomet  admits  of  a  forced  mar- 
riage. The  Prince  attests  that  it  does  not;  and  then  Julian, 
vfho  has  just  learned  that  his  daughter  was  in  the  approaching 
host  of  Pelayo,  obtains  leave  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  invite 
her  to  his  arms.  There  ie  something  touching  in  the  terms  of 
the  message  thus  publicly  given  by  the  vindictive,  relenting,  de- 
solate and  most  affectionate  father. 
'  Say  to  her,  that  her  father  solemnly 

Annuls  the  covenant  with  Orpas  pledged, 

Nor  with  solicitations,  nor  with  tnreats. 

Will  urge  her  more,  nor  from  that  liberty 

Of  faith  restrain  her,  which  the  Prophet's  law, 

Liberal  as  Heaven  from  whence  it  came,  to  all 

Indulges.     Tell  her  that  her  father  says 

His  days  are  numl>er'd,  and  beseeches  her 

By  that  dear  love,  which  from  her  infancy 

Still  he  hath  borne  her,  growing  as  she  grew, 

Nursed  in  our  weal,  and  strengthen 'd  in  our  wo6, 

She  will  not  in  the  evening  of  his  life, 

Leave  him  forsaken  and  alone.     Enough 

Of  sorrow,  teli  her,  have  her  injuries 

Brought  on  her  father's  head ;  let  not  her  act 

Thus  aggravate  the  burthen.    Tell  her  too. 

That  when  he  pray'd  her  to  return,  he  wept 

Profusely  as  a  child ;  but  bitterer  tears 

Than  ever  fell  from  childhood's  eyes,  were  thost 

Which  traced  his  hardy  cheeks. 

With  faltering  voice 

He  spake,  and  after  he  had  ceased  from  speech 

His  lip  was  quivering  still. '  p.  252,  253. 
The  Twenty-first  Book  contains  the  meeting  of  Julian  with 
fais  daughter  and  Roderick,  under  whose  protection  she  comes 
at  evenmg  to  the  Moorish  camp,  and  finds  her  father  at  his  ab- 
lutions at  the  door  of  his  tentj  by  the  side  of  a  clear  mountain 
spring  i^-on  her  approach,  be  clasps  her  in  his  arms  with  oveiv 
^owin^  loye. 
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'  Thou  hast  not  then  forsaken  ine>  roy  child. 
Howe'er  the  inexorable  will  of  Fate 
May  in  the  world  whfch  is  to  come  divide 
Our  everlasting  destinies,  in  tliis 
Thou  wilt  not,  O  my  child,  abandon  roe  I 
And  then  with  deep  and  interrupted  voice» 
Nor  seeking  to  restrain  his  copious  tears, 
My  blessing  be  upon  thy  heaa,  he  cried* 
A  father's  blessing  !  though  all  faiths  wefe  fklsCf 
It  should  not  lose  its  worth  ! . .  •  She  iock'd  her  hands 
Around  his  neck,  and  gazing  in  hb  face 
Through  streaming  tears,  exclaim'd.  Oh  never  more. 
Here  or  hereafter,  never  let  us  part ! '     p.  258. 

He  is  at  first  offended  with  the  attendance  and  priestly  habit 
of  Roderick)  and  breaks  out  into  some  infidel  taunts  upon  creeds 
and  churchmen ;  bi^t  is  forced  at  length  to  honour  the  firmness, 
the  humility  and  candour  of  this  devoted  Christian.  He  poseit 
him,  however,  in  the  course  of  their  discussion,  by  rather  an  un* 
lucky  question. 

*  Thou  preachest  that  all  sins  may  be  effaced  ? 

Is  there  forgiveness.  Christian,  in  thy  creed 

For  Roderick's  crime  ? .  •  For  Roderick  and  for  thee^ 

Count  Julian,  said  the  Goth ;  and  as  he  spake 

Trembled  through  every  fibre  of  his  frame. 

The  gate  of  Heaven  is  open.     Julian  threw 

His  wrathful  hand  aloft,  and  cried.  Away ! 

Earth  could  net  hold  us  both,  nor  can  oue  Heaveti 

Contain  my  deadliest  enemy  and  me ! 

My  fat^,  say  not  thus !  Florinda  cried ; 

I  have  forgiven  him !  I  have  pray'd  for  him  ! 

For  him,  for  thee,  and  for  myself  I  pour 

One  constant  prayer  to  Heaven  <     In  passion  then 

She  kneh,  and  bending  back,  with  arms  and  face 

Raised  toward  the  sky,  the  supi^licant  exclaim'd. 

Redeemer,  heal  bis  heart ! '     p.  269. 

This  ethical  dialogue  is  full  of  lofty  sentiment  and  strong 
imaees ;  but  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  tedious  and  heavy. — One 
of  the  newest  pictures  is  the  following ;  and  the  sweetest  Sccne^ 
perhaps,  that  wnich  clof^es  the  book  immediately  after, 
i  *  Methinks  if  ye  would  know 

How  visitations  of  calamity 

Affect  the  p^ous  ^oul,  *tis  shown  ye  there  ! 

Look  yonder  at  that  doud,  which  through  the  sky 

Bailing  alone,  doth  cross  in  her  career 

The  rolling  moon !     I  watch*d  it  as  it  came* 

And  deam'd  the  deep  opaque  would  blot  her  beams ; 

But,  melting  like  a  wreath  of  snow,  it  hangs 

1   i:         '  •  ' 
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In  folds  of  wavy  silver  round,  and  clothes 
The  orb  with  richer  beaut ie»  than  her  own, 
Hien  passing,  leaves  her  in  her  light  serene.*^ 

Thu»  having;  said,  the  pious  sufferer  sate, 
Beholding  with  fixM  eyes  that  lovely  orb, 
Till  quiet  tears  confused  in  dizzy  light 
The  broken  moonbeams.    They  too  by  the  toil 
Of  spirit,  as  by  travail  of  the  day 
Subdued,  were  silent,  yielding  to  the  hour. 
The  silver  cloud  diffusing  slowly  past, 
And  now  into  its  airy  elements 
Resolved  is  gone  ;  while  through  the  azure  depth 
Alone  in  heaven  the  glorious  Moon  pursues 
Her  course  appointed,  with  indifferent  beams 
Shining  upon  the  silent  hills  around, 
Ai^d  the  dark  tents  of  that  unholy  host. 
Who,  all  unconscious  of  impending  fate, 
Take  their  last  slumber  there.     The  camp  is  still ; 
The  fires  have  mnulderM,  and  the  breeze  which  stira    * 
The  soft  and  snowy  embers,  just  lays  bare 
At  times  a  red  and  evanescent  light. 
Or  for  a  moment  wakes  a  feeble  flame. 
They  by  the  fountain  hear  the  stream  below^ 
Whose  murmurs,  as  the  wind  arose  or  fell. 
Fuller  or  fainter  reach  the  ear  attuned. 
And  now  the  nightingale,  not  distant  far. 
Began  her  solitary  song ;  and  pour'd 
To  the  cold  naoon  a  richer,  stronger  strain 
Than  that  with  which  the  lyric  lark  salutes 
The  new-bom  day.     Her  deep  and  thrilling  song 
Seem'd  with  its  piercing  melody  to  reach 
The  soul,  and  in  mysterious  unison 
Blend  with  all  thoughts  of  gentleness  and  love* 
Their  hearts  were  open  to  the  healing  power 
Of  nature ;  and  the  splendour  of  the  night. 
The  flow  of  waters,  and  that  sweetest  lay 
Came  to  them  like  a  copious  evening  dew 
Failing  on  vernal  herbs  which  thirst  for  rain. '    274-276# 

The  Twenty- fifecond  Book  is  fuller  of  business  than  of  poetry« 
The  vindictive  Orpas  persuades  the  Moorish  leader,  that  Julinii 
meditates  a  defection  from  his  cause ;  and,  by  working  on  his 
suspicious  spirit,  obtains  his  consent  to  his  assassination  on  the 
first  convenient  opportunity. 

The  Twenty-third  Book  recounts  the  carnage  and  overthrow 
of  the  Moors  in  the  strait  of  C>vadonga.  Deceived  by  false  in- 
telligence, and  drunk  with  deceitful  hope,  they  advance  up  the 
long  and  precipitous  defiiei  along  the  clifis  ana  ridges  ol  whid% 
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Pelayo  had  not  only  stationed  his  men  in  andMuh,  boi  bad  pile4 
huge  stones  and  trunks  of  treest  ready  to  be  pudied  over  up<Mi 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  in  the  lower  pass.  A  soft  summer  mist 
hanging  upon  the  side  of  the  eliflb,  helps  to  conceal  these  prtpara* 
lions ;  and  the  whole  line  of  the  Infidel  is  entered  irretrievaUv 
in  the  gulph,  when  Adosinda  appears  on  a  rock  in  the  ynnp  ano^ 
vith  her  proud  defiance,  gives  the  word,  which  is  tne  risnal  br 
the  assault.  The  whole  description  is,  as  usual,  a  litUe  overr 
worked^  but  ia  unquestionaUy  striking  and  impressiye. 

— — *  As  the  Moors 
Advanced,  the  Chieftain  in  the  van  was  seen 
Known  by  his  arms,  and  from  the  prag  a  voice 
Pronounced  his  name,  •  •  •  Alcahniap,  hoa !  look  up^ 
Alcabman  I    As  the  floating  i^\s%  drew  up 
It  had  divided  there,  and  opened  round 
The  Cross ;  part  clinging  to  the  rock  beneath^ 
Hovering  and  waving  part  in  fleecy  folds, 
A  canopy  of  silirer  light  condensed 
To  shape  and  substance.    In  the  mtdst  there  stood 
A  female  form,  one  hand  upon  the  Cross, 
The  other  raised  in  menacing  i^ct :  below 
Loose  flowed  her  riiment,  but  her  breast  was  arm'd. 
And  hekaeted  her  bead.    The  Moor  turn'd  pale. 
For  on  the  waHs  of  Aurta  he  had  seen 
That  well-known  figtire,  and  had  well  believed 
She  rested  with  the  dead.    What,  boa  f  she  cried^ 
Alcabman !     In  the  name  of  all  who  fell 
At  Aurta  in  the  massacre,  this  hour 
I  summon 'thee  before  the  throne  of  God 
To  answer  for  tlie  innocent  blood  !     This  hour. 
Moor,  Miscreant,  Murderer,  Child  of  Hell,  th;s  hour 
I  summon  thee  to  judgment  [  ...  In  the  name 
Of  God !  for  Spain  and  Vengeance ! 

Frop)  voice  to  voice  on  eitlier  side  it  past 
With  rapid  repetition, . .  In  the  name 
Of  God  \  for  Spain  and  Vengeance  I  and  forthwith 
On  either  side  along  the  wh(^e  defile 
The  Asturians  shouting  in  the  name  of  God, 
Set  the  whole  ruin  loose ;  huge  trunks  and  stones. 
And  loosen'd  crags,  down  down  they  roU'd  with  rush 
And  bound,  and  thundering  force.     Such  was  the  faU 
As  when  some  city  by  the  labouring  earth 
Heaved  from  its  strong  foundations  is  cast  down, 
And  all  its  dwellings,  towers,  and  palaces 
In  one  wide  desolation  prostrated. 
From  end  to  end  of  that  long  straight,  the  crash 
Was  heard  continuous,  and  commixt  with  sounds 
Itfora  dreadful;  shrieks  of  horror  and  despair, 
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And  death,  •  •  the  wild  afid  agonizing  ciy 

Of  that  whole  host  in  one  destruction  whekn'd. '  p.  298,  299« 
The  Twenty-fourth  Book  is  full  of  tra^cal  matter,  and  is  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  piece.  A  Moor,  on  the 
instigation  of  Orpas  and  Abulcacem,  pierces  Juh'an  with  a  mor^ 
tal  wound;  who  thereupon  exhorts  his  captains,  already  disgust* 
ed  with  the  jealous  tyranny  of  the  Infidel,  to  rgoin  the  standard 
and  the  faith  of  their  country,  and  then  requests  to  be  borne 
into  a  neighbouring  church,  where  Florinda  has  been  prayii;^ 
lor  his  conversion. 

— •  They  raised  him  from  the  earth  | 

He,  knitting  at  they  lifted  him  his  brow. 

Drew  in  through  open  lips  and  teeth  firm-dosed 

His  painful  breath,  and  on  the  lance  laid  hand. 

Lest  its  long  shaft  should  shake  the  mortal  wound* 

Gendy  bis  men  with  slow  and  steady  step 

Their  suffering  burthen  bore»  and  in  the  Church 

Before  the  altar  laid  him  down,  his  head 

Upon  Florinda's  knees. '    p.  307,  808. 
He  then^  on  the  solemn  adjuration  of  Roderick,  renounces  the 
bloody  fiuth  t6  which  he  haid  so  long^  adhered ;  and  reverend/ 
receives  at  his  hand  the  sacrament  ot  reconciliation  and  peaM, 
There  is  great  feeling  and  energy  we  think  in  what  folbws» 

'  lliat  dread  office  done, 

Count  Julian  with  amazement  saw  the  Priest 

Kneel  down  before  him.    By  the  sacrament 

Which  we  have  here  partaken,  Roderick  cried. 

In  this  most  awful  moment ;  by  that  hope, .  ^ 

That  holy  faith  which  comforts  thee  in  death, 

Grant  thy  forgiveness,  Julian^  ere  thou  dicst ! 

Behold  the  man  who  most  hath  injured  thee ! 

Roderick,  the  wretched  G<'th,  the  guilty  cause 

Of  all  thy  guilt, . .  the  unworthy  instrument 

Of  thy  redemption, . .  kneels  before  thee  here. 

And  prays  to  be  forgiven ! 

Roderick!  exclaim'd 

The  dying  Count, .  •  Roderick ! . .  and  from  the  £oor 

With  violent  effort  half  he  raised  himself; 

The  spear  hung  heavy  in  his  side,  and  pain 

And  weakness  overcame  him,  that  he  fell 

Back  on  his  daughter's  lap.    O  Death,  cried  he*  •  • 

Passing  his  hand  across  his  cold  damp  brow, . . 

Thou  tamest  the  strong  limb,  and  conquerest 

The  stubborn  heart  I  But  yesterday  I  said 

One  Heaven  could  not  contain  mine  enemy 

And  me ;  and  now  I  lift  my  dying  voice 
"^       To  say.  Forgive  me,  Lord,  as  I  forgive 

jlim  who  hath  done  the  wrong  I  •  •  He  closed  his  cqret 
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• 
A  moment  f  then  with  sudden  'mpulse  criecit .  • 
Roderick,  thy  wife  is  dead. . .  the  Church  hath  power 
To  free  thee  from  thy  vows, . .  the  broken  heart 
Might  yet  be  heard,  the  wron^  redresu'd,  the  throne 
Rebuilt  by  that  same  hand  which  puU'd  it  down, 
And  these  cuist  Africans  .  • .  Oh  for  a  month 
Of  that  waste  life  which  millions  misbestow  1 . . '    p.  311,  SI& 
Ketuming  weakness  then  admonishes  him,  however,  i  f  tie 
near  approach  of  deatli ;  and  he  begs  the  friendly  hand  of  Ro- 
derick to  cut  short  his-  dying  pangs,  by  drawing  forth  the  wc»- 
fon  which  clogs  the  wound  in  bis  side.     Ht  then  gives  him  his 
and  in  kindness, — blesses  and  kisses  his  heroic  daughter,  and 
expires.    The  concluding  lines  are  full  of  force  and  tendemeai. 
*  When  from  her  father's  body  she  arose. 
Her  cheek  was  flushed*  and  in  her  eyes  there  beamed 
A  wilder  brightness.     On  the  Goth  she  gazed ; 
While  underneath  the  emotions  of  that  hour 
Exhausted  life  gave  way.     O  God !  she  said» 
Lifting  her  hands»  thou  hast  restored  me  all, .  • 
All  •  •  in  one  hour  !    •  •  and  round  his  neck  she  threw 
Her  arms  and  cried,  My  Roderick !  mine  in  Heaven ! 
Groaning,  he  daspt  her  clostt  and  in  that  act 
And  agony  her  happy  spirit  fled.  *    p.  SIS. 

The  Last  Book  describes  the  recognition  and  exploits  of  Ro* 
derick  in  the  last  of  his  battles.  After  the  revolt  of  Julian's 
annji  Orpas,  by  whose  counsels  it  had  been  occasioned,  ia  sent 
forward  by  the  Moorish  leader,  to  try  to  win  them  back  j  and 
adyancea  in  front  of  the  line,  demanding  a  parley,  mounted  on 
the  beautiful  Orelio,  the  famous  war  horse  of  Ivoderidc,  who, 
roused  at  that  sight,  obtains  leave  from  Pelayo,  to  give  the  rene- 
gado  hb  answer  $  and  after  pouring  out  upon  him  some  worda 
of  abuse  and  scom^  seizes  the  reins  of  his  tru%ty  steed ;  and 

— *  How  now,  he  cried, 

Orelio  !  old  companion, .  •  my  good  horse, . . 

Off  with  this  recreant  burthen !  •  • .  And  with  that 

He  raised  his  hand,  and  rear'd,  and  back'd  the  steed^ 

To  that  remembered  voice  and  arm  of  power 

Obedient.    Down  the  helpless  traitor  fell 

Violently  thrown,  ^nd  Roderick  over  him 

Thrice  led,  with  just  and  unrelenting  handf 

The  trampling  hoofs.    Go  join  Witiza  now, 

Where  he  lies  howling,  the  avenger  crted» 

And  tell  htm  Roderick  sent  thee  1 '    p.  S18,  S19« 

He  then  vaults  upon  the  noble  horse ;  and  fitting  Count  Jtt* 

lian's  sword  to  bis  grasp,  rushes  in  the  yan  of  the  Christian  ap-> 

my  into  the  thick  array  of  the  Infidel, — where,  unarmed  as  he 

i$,  and  clothed  in  bis  penitential  robes  of  waving  black,  he 
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scatters  death  and  terror  around  him,  and  cuts  his  way  dean 
through  the  whole  host  of  his  opponents.  He  there  descries  the 
surmy  of  Pelayo  advandu];  to  cooperate ;  and  as  he  rides  up  to 
them  with  his  wonted  royal  air  and  gesture,  and  on  his  well- 
known  steed  of  royalty*  both  the  King  and  Siverian  are  instan- 
taneously struck  with  the  apparition,  and  marvel  that  the  weeds 
of  penitence  should  so  long  have  concealed  their  sovereign. — 
Roderick,  unconscious  of  this  recognition,  briefly  informs  them 
of  what  has  befallen,  and  requests  the  honourable  rites  of 
Christian  sepulchre  for  the  unfortunate  Julian  and  his  daughter* 

*  In  this  and  all  things  else, 

Pelayo  answe/d,  looking  wistfully 

Upon  the  Goth,  thy  pleasure  shall  be  done. 

Then  Roderick  saw  that  he  was  known,  and  turned 

Hb  head  away  in  silence.    But  the  old  man  * 

Laid  hold  upon  his  bridle,  and  lookM  up 

In  his  master's  face,  weeping  and  silently. 

Thereat  the  Goth  with  fervent  pressure  took 

His  hand,  and  bending  down  toward  him,  said, 

My  good  Siverian,  go  not  thou  this  day 

To  war !  I  charge  thee  keep  tHyself  from  harm ! 

Thou  art  past  the  age  for  combats,  and  with  whom 

Hereafter  should  thy  mistress  talk  of  me 

If  thou  wert  gone  f '  p.  SSO. 
He  then  borrows  the  defensive  armour  of  this  faithful  servants 
and  taking  a  touching  and  affectionate  leave  of  him,  vaults  a- 
gain  on  tne  back  of  Orclio  $  and  piadng  himself  without  ex- 
planation in  the  van  of  the  army,  leads  them  on  to  the  instant 
assault.  The  renegade  leaders  rail  on  all  sides  beneath  his  n^ 
listless  blows. 

—  *  And  in  the  heat  of  fight 

Rejoicing  and  forgetful  of  all  else 

Set  up  his  cry  as  he  was  wont  in  youth, 

Roderick  the  Goth  ! ...  his  war-cry  known  so  welk 

Pelayo  eagerly  took  up  the  word. 

And  shouted  out  his  kinsman's  name  beloved, 

Roderick  the  Goth !  Roderick  and  Victory ! 

Roderick  and  Vengeance !   Odoar  gave  it  forth ; 

Urban  repeated  it,  and  through  his  ranks 

Count  Pedro  sent  the  cry.    Not  from  the  fiekl 

Of  his  great  victory,  when  Witiza  fell. 

With  louder  acclamations  had  that  name 

Been  borne  abroad  upon  the  winds  of  heaven.  * 

— '  O'er  the  field  it  spread. 

All  hearts  and  tongues  uniting  in  the  cry  ; 

Mountains  and  rocks  and  vales  re-echoed  round ; 

And  he  rejoicing  in  hfs  strength  rode  on, 
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Laying  on  the  Moore  with  di«t  good  ftword«  itA  fmote^ 
And  overthrew^  and  icattered»  and  dettroy'd. 
And  trampled  down ;  and  itill  at  erery  blow 
Exultingly.he  sent  the  war-m  fiMth* 
Roderick  the  Goth !  Roderick  and  Victory  I 
Roderick  and  Vengeance !  '    p.  SS4»  Sd6. 
The  carnage  at  length  ia  over,  and  the  fidd  is  won !— bai 
where  ia  he  to  whose  name  and  example  the  victory  is  owing  ? 

*  Upon  Ibe  banks 

Of  Sella  was  Orelio  found,  his  legs 

And  flanks  incarnadined,  his  poitral  smear'd 

With  froth  and  foam  and  gore,  his  silver  mane 

Sprinkled  with  blood,  which  hung  on  every  hair. 

Aspersed  like  uew*drops  x  trembling  there  be  stood 

From  the  toil  of  battle,  and  at  times  sent  forth 

His  tremulous  voice  far-echoing  loud  and  shrilly 

A  frequent,  anxious  cry,  with  which  he  seem'd 

To  call  the  master  whom  he  loved  so  well» 

And  who  had  thus  again  forsaken  him. 

Siverian's  helm  and  cuirass  on  the  grass 

Lay  near;  and  Julian's  sword,  its  hilt  and  chain 

Clotted  with  blood ;  but  where  was  he  whose  band 

Had  wielded  it  so  well  that  glorious  dav  ?  • .  • 

Days,  months,  and  years,  and  generations  past, 

And  centuries  held  their  course,  before,  far  off 

Within  a  hermitage  near  Viseu's  walls, 

A  humble  tomb  was  found,  which  bore  inscribed 

In  ancient  characters  King  Roderick's  name. '    p.  SS9,  S4(t 

These  copious  extracts  must  have  settled  our  i^eaders'  opiniotf 
of  this  poem ;  and  though  they  are  certainlv  takeii  ftom  thtf 
better  parts  of  it,  we  have  no  wish  to  distnrb  the  forcible  im* 
pression  which  they  must  have  been  the  means  of  producing^ 
Its  chief  fault  undoubtedly  is  the  monotonv  c^  its  tragic  and  so* 
lenm  tone, — the  perpetual  gloom  with  which  all  its  scenea  aref 
overcast, — and  the  tediousness  with  which  some  of  them  are  de- 
veloped. There  are  many  dull  passages  in  short,  and  a  consid-* 
erable  quantity  of  heavy  reading  |— some  silliness,  and  a  great 
deal  of  afiectation :  But  the  beauties,  upon  the  whole,  pr^on-^ 
derate ; — and  these,  we  hope,  apeak  for  themselves  in  the  passa-^ 
ges  we  have  already  extracted^ 

The  versification  is  smooth  and  melodioos,  thongb  too  ani<* 
formly  drawn  out  into  a  Ions  and  linked  sweetness.  The  die* 
tion  is  as  usual  more  remarkable  for  copiousness  than  force  ;— 
and  though  less  de£Eiced  than  formerly  with  phrases  of  atfec^ed 
simplicity  and  infantine  pathos,  is  stiU  too  much  speckled  with 
strange  words ;  which,  whether  they  are  old  or  new,  are  nol 
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Ixiffiidi  at  Use  present  day, — and  we  hope'  lieter  will  becothe  so. 
Wbat  use  or  ornament  does  Mr  Southey  expect  to  derive  for 
hk  poetry  from  such  words  as  avid  and  aureate^  and  auriphty* 
gtaU?  0€  lemon  and  weedertf^  Jrequentage  and  yomthhcady  and 
twenty  more  as  pedantic  aiid  afiected  i  What  f^ood  is  tberot 
we  sbonkl  like  to  know,  in  talking  of  '  oaken  gaKlees,  *  or  ^  in- 
camadined  poitrals, '  or  *  all-able  Providence,  *  and  such  other 
pcnnts  of  learning  ?-^ir  poetry  is  intended  for  general  delight, 
oagfac  not  its  language  to  be  generally  intelligible  ? 


Art*  II.     De  la  litteraiure  du  Midi  de  V Europe.    Par  J.  C.  L. 
SiMONDE  D£  SiSMONDi.    4  Tom.    Paris,  1813. 

THfs  is  another  great  work  from  ihe  pen  of  the  celebrated 
historian  of  the  Italian  Republics:    though  we  think  it 
written,  on  the  whole,  with  less  force  and  spirit  than  that  ad« 
miraUe  history.    The  excellent  author  has  visibly  less  enthu- 
siasm as  a  critic  than  as  a  politician  $  and  therefore  he  interests 
OS  less  in  that  character,  and  at  the  same  time  inspires  us  ra- 
ther with  less  than  greater  confidence  in  tlie  accuracy  of  ,his  o- 
pinions ;  for  there  can  be  no  real  love  of  liberty,  or  admiratign 
of  genius,  where  there  it  no  enthusiasm — ^and  no  one  who  doei 
not  love  them,  will  ever  sabmit  to  the  labour  of  a  full  and  fair 
investigation  of  their  history  and  concerns.     A  cold,  calculating 
indifference  in  matters  of  taste,  is  generally  the  e£fect  of  want  ^ 
(eeling;  as  affected  moderation  in  politics  is  (nine  times  out  often) 
a  cloak  for  want  of  principle.     Notwithstanding  the  very  great 
pleasure  we  have  received  from  the  work  before  us,  we  should 
Aave  been  still  more  gratified,  therefore^  if  the  author  had  him-< 
self  appeared  more  delighted  with  his  task,  and  consequentljf 
imparted  to  it  a  more  decided  and  original  character.     lo  hia 
Republics,  he  describes  events  and  characters  in  the  history  of 
modern  Italy  with  the  genuine  feelings  of  an  enlightened  rea- 
soner,  indignant  at  the  wrongs,  the  vices,  and  the  degradation 
of  the  country  of  his  ancestors :   In  judging  of  its  literature,  he 
too  often  borrows  French  rules  and  German  systems  of  criti« 
cism.      Hb  practical  uste  and  speculative  principles  do  not, 
therefore,  always  coincide;  and,  regarding  this  work  on  Lite- 
rature as  an  appendage  to  his  History,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
c^)8erve,  that  he  is  glad,  upon  all  occasions,  to  slide  into  his  okl 
and  favottiite  suiiject ;  to  pass  from  the  professor's  chair  into  the 
rostrum ;  and  to  connect,  in  glowing  terms,  the  rise  or  fall  of 
letters-  with  the  political  independence  or  debasement  of  tha 
states  in  which  they  flourished  or  decayed 
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If  we  were  to  hazard  any  other  preliminary  remiui:  of  i     ^ 
neral  character,  it  bhoald  be,  that  the  autlior  appears  to  have 
a  more  iDtiiimte  acquaintance  with,  and  a  great  predtlectioa  Ibr, 
the  more  modern  and  immediately  popular  writers  of  Italy,  than 
for  those  who  appear  to  us  obgect^  of  greater  curiosity  and  ad- 
miration.    Thus,  he  di^^misses  Dante,  Petrarca  and  Boccacio^ 
in  fewer  pages  than  he  devotes  to  Metastasio  akioe-^an  antfaor 
whoKC  chief  merit  he  himself  defines  to  be,  the  happy  adaptation 
of  his  pieces  to  the  musical  recitative  of  the  opera,  and  which, 
ihc^refore,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  must  be  comparatively 
uninteresting.      Again,  Ariosto  makes,  in  his  hands,  a  rery 
alendcr  appearance  by  the  side  of  Tasso — an  appearance  by 
DO  means  proportioned  to  the  sice  of  the  men,  or  to  the  inter* 
est  which  is  feit  in  them,  or  to  the  scope  for  criticism  in  their 
diSlrent  works.     The  account  of  the  two  modern  Italian  dra» 
matists,  Alfieri  and  Goldoni,  though  given  much  at  length,  is 
not  certainly  liable  to  the  same  kind  of  objection,  as  the  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  them  is  valuable  from'  its  novelty. 

The  present  volumes  contain  a  general  view  of  the  literature 
of  the  South  of  modem  Europe,^-of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  Proveii9al.  The  author  proposes,  in  another  work,  to 
examine  that  of  the  North,  particularly  of  England  and  Ger- 
many. The  publication  now  before  us  was  (we  are  infonhtd 
in  the  preface;  originally  composed  to  be  delivered  to  a  class  of 
young  persons  at  Geneva :  and  this  circumstance,  while  it  has 
added  to  its  value  and  comprehensiveness  as  a  book  of  reference, 
has  made  it  less  entertaining  to  the  general  reader.  A  body  of 
criticism,  like  a  body  of  divinity,  must  contain  a  great  deal  of 
matter  less  pleasant  than  profitable  in  the  perusal.  In  our  ac- 
count of  it,  we  shall  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  what  most 
forcibly  arrested  our  own — premising  merely,  that  among  the 
writers  <o  whom  M.  Sismondi  is  forward  to  acknowledge  his  ob- 
]ig.\tion$,  are.  Professor  Boutterwck  on  modem  literature  in  ge* 
neral,  Millot's  history  of  the  Troubndours,  Tiraboschi  and  M. 
Guiguen^  on*the  Italian  literature,  Velasquez  on  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  and  William  Schl^l  for  the  dramatic  litera- 
ture of  all  these  nations.  It  is  to  this  last  author  that  he  seems 
to  be  indebted  for  a  great  part  of  his  theoretical  reasoning  and 
cotj  cturul  criticism  on  the  general  principles  of  taste  and  the 
progre^^s  of  human  genius. 

The  firat  volume  commences  with  an  account  of  the  Proven- 
^nl  pof  irv,  whicli  is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  or  curi- 
ous part  of  ihi:i  extensive  aiid  elaborate  work.  We  shall  endea- 
viiur  to  ^i\e  bonie  gcmral  idea  of  it  to  our  readers.  The  lan- 
guage which  prevailed  in  all  the  South  of  £urope,  after  the  de- 
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ttruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  a  barbarous  mixture  of 
Latin  with  the  different  languages  of  the  Northern  invaders.  It 
Was  in  the  south  of  France  that  this  language  first  took  a 
consistent  form,  and  became  the  vphicle  of  a  gay  and  orierinal 
poetry.  The  causes  which  contributed  to  invest  it  with  this 
distinction,  were,  according  to  M.  Sismondi,  1.  The  compa* 
rative  exemption  of  the  Francs  from  perpetual  successive  in<>> 
roads  of  barbarous  conquerors;  and,  2.  The  collateral  influence 
of  the  Moorish  or  Arabian  literature,  through  the  connexion 
between  ihe  kin<^donis  of  Spain  and  Provence.  The  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  author  of  the  Arabian  literature,  which  *  rose 
like  an  exhalation,  *  and  dis  ppeared  almost  as  soon,  is  splen* 
did  in  the  extreme.  In  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  human  geniug 
is  said  to  have  produced. more  prodigies  in  that  prolific  region^ 
than  it  has  done  in  the  history  of  ages  in  all  thi*  world  besides. 
Arts  and  sciences  had  their  birth,  maturity  ano  perfection; — al« 
most  all  the  great  modern  discoveries  (as  they  have  been  consider* 
•d)  were  anticipated,  and  again  forgotten,— paper,  printing,  the 
toariner's  compass,  glass,  gunpowder,  &c  In  tlie  exercise  of  fan^^ 
cy  and  invention,  they  infinitely  surpa^^sed  all  former  or  succeed* 
ing  ages.  As  an  instance  of  the  prodigious  scale  on  which  these 
matters  were  conducted  in  the  Bust ,  and  of  the  colossal  size  to 
which  their  literature  had  swelled  in  all  its  branches,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Thousand  and  One  Stories  forming  the  Arabian  Nights^ 
Entertainment,  constitute  only  a  six*and-thirtieth  part  of  the 
original  collection.  We  suspect  that  there  is  some  exaggeration 
in  all  this ;  though  the  brilliant  theories  of  our  author  have, 
no  doubt,  very  considerable  foundation  in  fact.  We  hup^  there 
is  none  for  the  eloquent,  but  melancholy,  reflections  he  makes  on 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  so  much  intellectual  magnificence 
from  the  face  uf  the  earth. 

'  Such, '  he  says,  '  was  the  lustre  with  which  literature  and  scienctt 
jhooe  forth  from  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  century  of  our  era,  in 
the  vast  regions  which  were  subjected  to  Mahometism;  The  most 
mdancholy  reflexions  are  attached  to  the  long  enumeratioo  of  names 
mknown  to  us*  and  which  weie  neverthelefi^  illustrious,— of  works 
bbried  in  manuscript  in  some  dusty  repositories-^ which  yet  for  a 
time  had  a  powefful  influence  on  the  culture  of  the  human  mind* 
What  remains  then  of  so  auch  glory  ?  Five  or  six  persons  only  can 
visit  the  treasures  of  Arabian  manuscripts  shut  up  io  the  library  of 
ihe  Escurial ;  and  some  few  hundreds  besides,  scattered  over  all 
Europe,  have  qualified  themselves,  by  ob'-4tiAate  labour,  to  dig  in 
die  mines  of  the  East— *but  these  persons  C'*n  ouly  obtain,  with  the 
otmoat  difficulty,  some  rare  aad  obscure  manuscripts,  and  cannot 
raise  themselves  high  enough  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  whole  of 
a  literature  of  whvch  they  ntw  atuin  but  4  .part     Meantimei  xkp 
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V ttetrded  regions  where  M^hnmettsfii  retgned,  and  still  reigns,  are 
dead  to  all  the  sciences.  Those  rich  plains  of  Fez  and  Morocco* 
iUumined  five  centuries  ago  by  so  many  academies^  so  many  oni- 
f  ersitiety  and  so  many  libraries,  are  now  nothing  but  deserts  of  bom* 
ing  sandy  for  vhich  tyrants  dispute  with  tigers.  All  the  gay  and 
fertile  shore  of  Mauritania,  where  comroerce,  the  arts,  and  agricul- 
ture had  been  raised  to  the  highest  prosperity,  are  now  the  nests  of 
pirates,  who  spread  terrot*  on  the  seas,  and  who  relax  fjoro  their  la- 
bour In  shameful  debaucheries,  till  the  plague,  which  returns  yearly, 
conies  to  mark  out  its  victims,  and  to  avenge  ofiPended  hnmanity. 
Egypt  is  nearly  swallowed  in  the  sands,  which  it  once  fertilized-— 
Syria  atid  t^alestine  are  desolated  by  wandering  Bedouins,  less  for- 
midable, however,  than  the  Pasha  who  oppresses  them.  Bagdad, 
formerly  the  abode  of  luxury,  of  power,  and  of  knowledge,  is  ruin- 
ed ;  the  once  celebrated  universities  of  Cufa  and  Bassora  are  shut, 
—-those  of  Samarcande  and  of  Balch  are  also  destroyed.  In  thif 
immense  extent  of  country,  twice  or  three  times  as  large  as  our  En* 
rope-^nothing  is  found  but  ignorance,  slavery,  terror  and  death. 
'Few  of  the  inhabitants  can  read  any  of  the  writings  of  their  illustii- 
Otts  forefathers  ;— few  could  comprehend  them— none  could  prcciue 
them.  The  immense  literary  riches  of  the  Arabs,  of  which  we  have 
given  some  glimpses,  exist  tio  more  in  any  of  the  countries  which 
the  Arabs  and  Mtusulmen  rule.— It  is  not  there  that  we  must  now 
seek  either  the  renown  of  their  great  men  or  their  writings.  What 
has  been  saved  of  them,  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  their  enemief— 
in  the  convents  of  the  monks,  or  in  the  libraries  of  the  Kings  of 
Europe.  And  yet  these  countries  have  not  been  conquered.  It  is 
not  the  foreigner  who  has  despoiled  them  of  their  wealth,  wasted 
their  population,  destroyed  their  law?,  their  morals,  and  their  na- 
tional spirit.  The  poison  was  within  them— -it  developed  itself,  and 
has  annihilated  all  things. 

*  Who  knows  if,  some  centuries  hence,  this  tame  Europe,  where 
the  reign  of  literature  and  sciences  is  now  transported — ^which  shkies 
with  such  lustre— which  judges  so  Well  of  times  past— which  com- 
f>aFes  so  well  the  successive  influence  of  antient  literature  and  rooraif, 
may  not  be  deserted,  and  wild  as  the  hills  of  Mauritania,  the  sands 
of  Egypt,,  and  the  vallies  of  Anatolia  ?  Who  knows  whether*  in  a 
country  entirely  new,  perhaps  in  the  high  lands  where  the  Oronoko 
and  the  Amazon  collect  their  streams,  perhaps  in  the  now  impeDfr> 
trable  enclosure  of  the  mountains  of  New  Holland,  there  may  not  be 
formed  natic  ns  with  other  morals,  other  languages,  other  thoughts, 
•ther  religions,— nations  who  shall  again  renew  the  human  kind» 
who  shall  study  like  ourselves  the  times  past,  and  who,  peeing  with 
flurprise  thai  we  have  been,  and  have  known  what  they  shall  knowt— 
that  we  have  believed  like  them  in  durability  and  glory,  shall  pitj 
c  ur  impotent  efibrts,  and  shall  recal  the  names  of  Newton*  of  Ra- 
pine, of  Tasso,  as  examples  of  the  vain  struggles  of  man  to  atUun 
an  immortalitj  cf  rec^wn  which  fate  deuits  him  i  [ 
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The  more  immediate  causes  which  gave  birth  to  tlie  poetry 
of  the  Provencals,  and  by  consequence  to  all  our  modern  lite* 
ralure,  are  afterwards  detailed  in  the  following  passage,  which 
is  interesting  both  in  point  of  fact,  and  as  matter  of  specula- 
tion* 

*  In  Italy,  at  the  time  of  the  renovation  of  its  language^  each 
province,  each  small  district,  had  a  particular  dialect,  'ttixt  great 
number  of  diflfcrent  patois^  was  owing  to  two  causes ;  the  great  num- 
ber of  birbarous  tribes  with  whom  the  Romans  had  successively- 
been  confounded  by  the  frequent  invasions  of  their  country,  aad  the 
great  number  of  independent  sovereignties  which  had  been  kept  up 
tliere.  Neither  of  those  causes  operated  on  the  Gaols  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Romanesque.  Three  hordes  established  themselves  there 
nearly  at  the  same  time,— -the  Visigoths,  the  Burgundi^ns,  and  the 
Franks ;  and  after  the  conquest  of  these  last,  no  northern  barbarians 
could  again  form  a  fixed  establishment  there,  except  the  Normans> 
in  a  single  province  ;  no  mixture  of  Germans,  much  less  of  the  Scla- 
Tonians  and  Scvthians,  came  again  to  produce  a  change  in  language 
and  morals.  The  Gauls  had  then  been  employed  in  consolidating 
themselves  into  one  nauon,  with  one  language,  for  f  )ur  ages !  during 
which  Italy  had  been  successively  the  prey  of  the  Lombards,  the 
Francs,  the  Hungarians,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Germans.  The  birth  of 
the  Romanesque  in  Gaul,  came  thus  to  precede  that  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, ft  was  divided  into  two  principal  dialects  i-^the  Proven9al 
Romanesque,  spoken  in  all  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Lotre» 
which  had  been  originally  conquered  by  the  Visigoths  and  the  Bur- 
gundians ;  and  the  Walloon  Romanesque,  in  the  provinces  to  the 
north  of  the  Loire,  where  the  Franks  had  the  ascendant.  The  po- 
lidcal  divisions  remained  conformable  to  this  first  division  of  nations 
and  languages.  In  spite  of  the  independence  of  the  great  feudato- 
ries, northern  France  always  formed  one  political  br)dy  ;  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  different  provinces  met  in  the  same  national  assemblies, 
and  in  the  same  armies.  Southern  France,  on  its  side,  after  having 
been  the  inheritance  of  some  of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  had 
been  raised,  in  679,  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  kingdom,  by 
Bozon,  who  was  crowned  at  Nantes,  under  the  title  of  King  of  Ar- 
ies or  of  Provence;  and  who  subjected  to  his  domination  Pro- 
vence, Dauphiny,  Savoy,  the  Lyonese,  and  sonae  counties  of  Bur- 
gundy. The  title  of  kingdom  gave  place,  in  94S,  to  that  of  earl- 
domy  under  Bozon  II.,  without  the  dismemberment  of  Provence,  or 
its  separation  from  the  House  of  Burgundy,  of  which  B'lzon  I.  had 
been  the  founder.  This  house  was  extinguished  in  1092,  in  the  per- 
son of  Gillibert,  who  left  two  daughters  only,  between  whom  he  di« 
▼ided  his  states^  One,  Faydlde,  married  Alphonso,  Count  of  Tou- 
louse ;  and  the  other.  Douce,  married  Raymond  Berenger,  Count 
of  Barcekma.  The  union  of  Provence  during  two  hundred  and 
tUrty  years,  under  a  line  of  princes  who  played  no  very  brilliant 
part  beyond  their  own  territory,  and  who  are  almost  forgotten  by  his^ 
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tory,  but  who  suffered  do  lUTasion ;  who,  by  a  paternal  admtnisCra- 
tion,  augmented  the  riches,  and  extended  the  population  of  the  state* 
and  favoured  commerce,  to  which  their  maritime  situation  inTiccd 
them,  sufficed  to  consolidate  the  laws,  the  nianners,  and  the  language 
of  the  Pioven<;als.  It  was  at  this  epoch,  but  in  a  deep  obscurity, 
tliat  in  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  the  Provencal  Romanesque  took  com- 
pletely the  place  of  the  Latin.  The  latter  was  still  made  use  of  ia 
the  public  acts  ;  but  the  former,  which  was  spoken  universally,  be- 
gan also  to  be  nr.ade  use  of  in  literature. 

•  Tlie  succession  of  the*  Count  of  Barcelona,  Raymond  Berenger, 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Provence,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  national 
sf>irit,  by  the  mixture  of  the  Catalonians  with  the  Proven^jals.  OT 
the  tliree  Romanesque  languages,  which  the  Christian  inhabitants  of" 
Spain  then  spoke,  the  Catalonian,  the  CastHitan,  and  the  Gallician, 
or  Portugue**e,  the  first  was  almost  absolutely  like  the  Provencal; 
and  though  if  has  since  been  much  removed  from  it,  especially  in  the- 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  it  has  always  been  called  after  the  name  of  a 
French  province.  The  people  of  the  coimtry  call  it  Llemosin  or 
Limousin.  The  Catalans,  theiefore,  could  make  themselves  well 
understood  by  the  Proven<;al8 ;  and  their  intercourse  at  the  same 
court  served  to  polish  the  one  langiiage  by  means  of  the  other.  The 
first  of  these  nations  had  alrea:1y  been  much  advanced,  either  by 
their  wars  and  thcif  intercourse  with  the  Moors  of  Spain,  or  by  the 
great  activity  of  the  commerce  of  Barcelona.  This  city  enjoyed  the 
most  ainp^e  pmiloges:  the  citizens  felt  their  freedom,  and  made 
their  princes  rci^pect  it,. — at  the  same  time  that  the  wealth  which  they 
had  acquired  rendered  the  taxes  more  productive,  and  permitted  the 
court  of  the  Counts  to  display  a  magnificence  unknown  to  other  so- 
vereign?. Raymond  Berenger,  and  his  successor,  brought  into  Pro- 
vence at  once  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  chivalry,  the  taste  of  elegance 
and  the  arts,  and  the  sciences  of  the  Arabs.  From  this  union  of 
noble  sentiments,  aro^e  the  poetry  which  shone  at  the  same  time  ra 
Frovenre,  and  all  the  south  of  Europe,  as  if  an  electric  spark  had,  ia 
the  n  idst  of  the  thickest  darkness,  kindled  at  once  in  all  quarters  its 
brilliant  radiance. 

*  Chivalry  arose  with  the  Proven9al  poetry ;  it  was  in  some  sort  the 
soul  t>f  every  modem  literature:  and  this  character,  so  different  from 
all  that  antiquity  had  known, — that  invention,  so  rich  in  poetical  ef- 
fects, is  the  first  subject  for  observation,  which  modem  literary  his- 
tory presents  us.  We  must  not,  however,  confound  Jeudaikm  with 
chhalrtf,  Feudalij-m  is  the  real  world  at  this  epoch — with  its  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  its  virtues  and  its  vices ;  chivaliy  is  this 
world  idealized,  such  as  it  has  existed  only  in  the  invention  oi^  the  ro- 
mancers :  its  essetitial  character  is  a  devotion  to  woman,  and  an  in- 
violable regard  to  honour  ;  but  the  ideas  which  the  poets  manifested 
then,  as  to  what  constituted  the  perfection  of  a  knight  or  a  lady, 
were  not  entirely  of  their  invention.  They  existed  in  the  people, 
without  perhaps  being  followed  by  them ;  and  Mhen  they  had  ac- 
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^ired  more  consistence  in  their  heroic  songs,  they  reacted  in  their 
turn  upon  the  people,  among  whom  they  originated,  and  thus  ap- 
proximated the  real  feudal  system' to  the  ideal  notions  of  chivalry. 

^  Without  doubt,  there  can  be  few  finer  things  than  the  bold 
and  active  kind  of  life  which  characterized  the  feudal  times ;  than  the 
independent  existence  of  each  nobleman  in  his  cabtle ;  than  the  per- 
suasion which  he  felt,  that  God  alone  was  his  judge  and  master ;  than 
that  confidence  in  his  own  power  which  made  him  brave  all  opposi- 
Ctofi,  and  offer  an  inviolable  asylum  to  the  weak  and  unfortunate,—^ 
which  made  him  share  with  his  friends  the  only  possessions  which  they 
valued,  arms  and  horses, — and  rely  on  himself  alone  for  his  liberty,  hiii 
honour,  and  his  life.     But,  at  the  same  time,  the  vices  of  the  humati 
character  had  acquired  a  development  proportioned  to  the  vigour  of 
men's  minds.     Among  the  nobility,  whom  alone  the  laws  seemed  t6 
protect,  absolute  power  had  produced  its  habitual  effect, — an  intoxi- 
cation approaching  to  madness,  and  a  ferocity  of  which  later  timeA 
afford  no  example.     Tlie  tyranny  of  a  baron,  it  is  true,  extended 
only  a  few  leagues  round  his  chateau,  or  the  town  which  belonged  16 
him  :  If  any  one  could  pass  this  boundary,  he  was  safe ;  but,  within 
these  limits,  in  which  he  kept  his  vassals  like  herds  of  deer  in  a  park, 
he  gave  himself  up,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  to  the  wildest 
caprices ;  and  subjected  those  who  displeased  him  to  the  most  fright- 
ful punishments.     His  vassals,  who  trembled  bei^)re  him,,  were  de- 
graded below  the  human  species ;  and,  in  the  whole  of  this  class, 
there  is  hardly  an  instance  of  any  individual  displaying,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  a  single  trait  of  greatness  or  virtue.     Frankness  and  good 
futh,  which  are  essentially  the  virtues  of  chivalry,  are  indeed,  in  ge- 
neral, the  consequence  of  strength  and  courage ;  but,  in  order  to 
render  an  adherence  to  them  general,  it  is  indispensable  that  pu- 
nbhment  or  shame  should  be  attached  to  their  violation.     But  the 
seignoral  lords  were  placed  in  their  chatenus  above  all  fear;  and 
opinion  had  no  force  in  restraining  men  who  did  not  feel  the  re- 
lations of  social  life.     Accordingly,  the  history  of  the  middle  ages 
furnishes  a  greater  number  of  scandalous  perfidies  than  any  other  pe- 
riod.    Lagt^^,  the  passion  of  l<»ve  had,  it  is  true,  taken  a  new  cha- 
racter, which  was  much  the  same  in  reality  and  in  the  poetry  of  the 
time.     It  was  not  more  passionate  or  more  tender  than  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  it  was  more  respectful ;  soraeihing  myste- 
rious  was  joined  to  the  sentiment.     Some  traces  of  that  religious 
respect  were  preserved  towards  women,  which  the  Germans  felt  to- 
wards their  prophetesses.     They  were  c  aisidered  as  a  sort  of  angelic 
bting^,  rather  than  as  dependants,  submitted  to  the  will  of  their 
masters :  It  was  a  point  of  honour  to  serve  and  to  defend  them,  as  if 
tliey  were  the  organs  of  the  divinity  on  earth  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
there  was  joined  to  this  deference,  a  warmth  of  sentiment,  a  turbu- 
lence of  passions  and  desires,  which  the  Germans  had  known  little 
of,  but  which  is  characterij»tic  of  the  people  of  the  South,  ^nd  qf 
which  thej'  borrowed  the  expression  from  the  Arabians.     In  our  1- 
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deal  of  chivalry,  love  aWayA  retains  thk  religious  purity  of  charac- 
ter ;  but  in  the  actual  feudal  system,  the  disorder  was  extreme ;  aoA 
the  corruption  pf  manners  K>is  left  behind  it  traces  more  scandaloua 
than  in  any  other  period  of  society.  Neither  the  sirvetUei  nor  the 
csnxot  of  the  troubadours,  nor  the  fables  of  the  trouveres,  nor  the 
romances  of  chivalry,  can  be  read  without  blushing:  the  gross  licen- 
tiousness of  the  language  is  equalled  only  by  the  profound  corrup* 
tion  of  the  characters,  and  the  profligacy  of  the  moral.  In  the  South 
of  France*  in  particular,  peace,  riches,  and  the  example  of  courtSt 
had  introduced  among  the  nobility  an  extreme  dissipation :  they 
might  be  said  to  live  only  for  gallantry.  The  ladies,  who  did  not  ap* 
pear  in  the  world  till  after  they  were  married,  prided  themselves  io 
the  homage  which  their  lovers  paid  to  their  charms :  they  delighted 
in  being  celebrated  by  their  troubadour:  they  answered  in  their  turot 
SumI  expressed  dieir  sentiments  in  the  tnost  tender  and  passionate  ver- 
ses. They  even  instituted  Courts  of  Love,  where  quei^tions  of  gal* 
lantry  were  gravely  debuted,  and  decided  by  their  suffrages.  In 
diort,  they  had  given  to  the  whole  of  the  South  of  France  the  move- 
ment of  a. carnival,  which  contrasts  singularly  with  the  ideas  of  re- 
straint, of  virtue,  and  of  modesty,  which  we  connect  with  the  good 
old  times.  The  more  we  study  history,  the  more  we  shall  be  con* 
vinced  that  chivalry  is  an  almost  purely  poetical  invention*  We  ne- 
ver can  arrive  by  any  authentic  documents  at  the  scene  where  it 
flourished  :  it  is  always  represented  at  a  distance,  both  in  time  and 
place.  And  while  contemporary  historians  give  us  a  distinct,  detailed, 
complete  idea  of  the  vices  of  courts  and  of  the  great*  of  the  feroci- 
ty or  licentiousness  of  the  nobles,  and  the  degradation  of  the  peo* 
pie ;  one  is  astonished  to  see,  afler  a  lapse  of  time,  the  same  ages 
animated  by  the  poets  with  flctitious  and  splendid  accounts  of  virtue; 
beauty,  and  loyalty.  The  romancers  of  the  twelflh  century  placed 
the  age  of  chivalry  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne :  Francis  I.  placed 
it  in  their  time :  We  at  present  believe  we  see  it  flourishing  in  the 
persons  of  Du  Guesclin  and  of  Bayard*  at  the  courts  of  Charles  V. 
and  Francis  the  I.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  any  of  these 
periods,  though  we  find  some  heroic  characters  in  all  of  them,  we 
are  soop  forced  to  confess  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  age  of 
^hivalry  three  or  four  centuries  before  any  kind  of  reality. '  p.  91. 

This,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  b  a  btle  hard  on  the  good 
oM  ttmes  t  though  the  specimens  of  their  poetry,  which  are  sub* 
joined,  go  far  to  justify  this  severity.  They  certainly  Indicate 
neither  refinement  of  sentiment,  nor  elevation  of  fancy.  They 
are  merely  war  or  love-songs,  relating  to  the  personal  fieelings  or 
situation  of  the  individual  who  composed  them.  The  Proven- 
cal poetry,  indeed,  is  in  a  great  measure  lyrical ;  at  least  it  is 
certain,  that  it  is  neither  epic  nor  dramatic.  The  tensons  were, 
indeed,  a  8ort  of  eclogues,  or  dilutes  in  verse,  in  which  two 
or  three  persons  maintained  their  favoarite  opinions  on  any 
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^▼en  subject ;  and  they  appear  to  have  been  for  the  tnoet  part 
extemporaneous  efTusions.  The  following  example  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  state  of  manners  and  literature  at  this  period. 

*  Several  ladies  who  assisted  at  the  Courts  of  Love,  as  they  werQ 
called,  used  to  reply  themselves  to  the  verses  which  their  beauty  in- 
spired. There  is  left  but  a  small  portion  of  their  compositions,  but 
they  have  almost  always  the  advantage  over  the  troubadours.  Poet- 
ry did  not  then  aspire  either  to  creative  power,  or  to  sublimity  of 
bought,  or  to  variety  of  imagery.  Those  powerful  efforts  of  ge- 
nius, which  have  given  birth  at  a  later  period  to  dramatic  and  epic 
poetry,  were  then  unknown ;  and  in  the  simple  expression  of  fueling; 
«n  inspiration,  more  tender  and  more  delicate,  would  give  to  the 
poetry  of  women  a  more  natural  expression.  Qne  of  the  most  pleas-- 
ing  of  these  compositions  is  by  Clara  d^Anduse :  it  is  left  unfinished : 
bat,  as  far  as  a  prose  translation  can  convey  the  impression,  which 
depends  so  much  on  the  harmony  of  the  metre,  it  is  as  follows. 

**  In  what  cruel  trouble»  in  what  profound  sadness,  jealous  calum- 
niators have  plunged  my  heart!  With  what  malice  these  per&> 
diooa  destroyers  d^  all  pleasure  have  persecuted  me !  They  have 
forced  you  to  banish  yourself  from  me,  you  whom  I  love  more  than 
life  I  They  have  robbed  me  of  th^.  happiness  of  seeing  you,  and  of 
p^etng  jFou  without  ceasing  1     Ah,  1  shaJl  die  of  grief  and  rage  I 

'*  But  let  calumny  arm  itself  against  me :  the  love  with  which  you 
Impire  me  braves  a}l  its  shafts :  they  will  never  be  able  to  reach  my 
^eart^  nothing  can  increase  its  tenderness,  or  give  new  force  to  the 
deairet  with  which  it  is  inflamed.  There  is  no  oney  though  it  were 
my  oieroy,  who  would  not  become  dear  to  me,  by  speaking  well  of 
you  t  but  my  best  friend  would  cease  to  be  sot  from  the  moment  he 
dared  to  reproach  you. 

**  No,  my  sweet  friend,  no :  do  not  believe  that  I  have  a  heart  trea- 
^Ijero^s  to  you  r  da  not  fear  that  I  should  ever  abandon  you  for  an- 
echer,  though  I  should  be  solicited  by  all  the  ladies  of  the  land. 
Love,  who  holds  me  in  his  chains,  has  said,  that  my  heart  should  be 
devoted  to  yoa alone;  and  I  swear  that  it  shall  alwajw  be  so.  Ah, 
if  I  was  as  much  mistress  of  my  hand,  he  who  now  poss^sscsy  should 
never  have  obtained  it.  .  •" 

**  Beloved  I  such  is  the  grief  which  I  feel  at  being  separated'  from 
you,  such  my  despair,  that  whea  I  wish  to  sing,  I  only  sigh  and 
weep.  I  cannot  finish  this  couplet.  Alas !  my  songs  cannot  obtaia 
&r.  my  heart  what  it  desires.  *' 

The  poets  of  this  period  were  almost  all  of  them  chevaliers ; 
and  it  is  in  their  war-songs,  that,  according,  to  M.  Sismondi, 
we  find  most  of  (he  enthusiasm  of  poetry.  Guillaume  de  St 
Gregoi^i  thus  chants  his  love  for  war,  and  seems  to  be  inspir-^ 
cd  by  the  very  sight  of  the  field  of  battle. 

*i  How  I  love  the  gay  season  of  the  approach  of  spring,  which  C(H 
.vers  our  .fields  with  leaves.and  flowers  !     How  I  love  the  sweet  war- 
bling of  the  birds,  which  make  the  woods  resound  with  their  songs  I 
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But  bow  {nncb  more  delightful  still  it  is  to  tee  th^  tents  and  psviU 
lioDS  pitched  id  the  meailows  1  How  1  feel  my  courage  swell*  whei| 
I  see  the  armed  chtvalierK  on  their  horbcs,  marching  in  lon|^  array  ! 
,  *'  I  love  to  (>ee  the  cavaliers  put  to  flight,— the  common  people,  who 
strive  ^o  carry  away  their  most  precious  effects :  I  love  to  see  the 
tliick  battalions  of  soldiers,  who  advance  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  ; 
and  my  joy  redoubles  when  1  observe  the  siege  laid  to  the  strongest 
castlesy  and  bear  their  battered  walls  fall  with  a  dreadful  crash  !  ** 

•  •••..*<  Yes,  I  repeat  it  again,  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  of  love, 
are  not  to  be  compared,  in  my  mind,  with  those  of  the  furious  fight 

•  . .  when  I  hear  the  horses  neighing  on  the  green  meadows,  and  The 
cry  repeated  on  all  sides,  **  To  arms,  to  arms  i  "  when  the  great  an 4 

.the  vulgar  load  the  earth  with  their  bodies,  or  roll,  dying,  into  the 
ditches ;  and  when  large  wounds  from  the  blows  of  the  lance  mark 
the  victims  of  honour.  *' 

Tills  poetic  rhapsody  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  is  not 
altogether  unwortny  of  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth ;  so  we  shall 
not  stop  to  moralize  upon  iu  One  of  the  most  heroic  and  mag«* 
Danimous  personages  of  the  same  period  was  Bertrand  de  Bonif 
Vicompte  Hautetbrt.  He  was  a  great  maker  of  war  and  verses. 
f  The  most  violent, '  sayf  M.  Sismondi,  *  the  most  impetuous  of  tha 
French  chevaliers,  breathing  nothing  but  war;  exciting,  inflaming 
the  passions  of  his  neighbours  and  his  superiors,  in  order  to  engage 
them  in  hostilities,  he  troubled  the  province?  of  Guienoe  by  his  arms 
and  his  intrigues,  during  all  |he  second  half  of  the  twefth  century ; 
and  the  reigns  of  the  Kingn  of  Ebgland,  Henry  II.  and  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion*  He  first  stripped  his  brother  Constantino  of  his  paternal  in- 
heritance, and  u  ade  war  upon  Richard  who  protected  him.  He  then 
attached  himself  to  Henry,  the  brother  of  Richard  Cocur  de  Liox^ 
and  afterwards  made  war  upon  him,  after  having  engaged  him  in  a 
conspiracy  against  his  father.  For  this  last  offence  he  is  put  by 
Dante  into  his  hell.  In  all  his  enterprizes,  he  encouraged  himself  by 
composing  sirvenieSf  that  is,  song^  in  which  he  sounded  tue  war* 
whoop,  lit  the  nuinner  of  some  writers  nearer  our  own  times.  Let 
the  reader  judge  for  himself. 

**  What  signify  to  me  happy  or  miserable  days  ?  What  are  weeks 
or  years  to  me  ?  At  all  times  my  only  wish  is,  to  destroy  whoever 
dares  to  offend  me !  Let  others,  if  they  please,  embellish  tlieir 
houses ;  let  them  idly  procure  the  conveniences  of  life :  but,  for 
tnyself,  to  collect  lances,  helmets,  siwords  and  implements  of  destrue* 
tion,  shall  be  the  only  object  of  my  life !  I  am  fatigued  with  advice, 
and  swear  never  to  attend  to  it !  " 

The  historical  notice  of  Uichard  Coeur  de  Lion  gives  a  strik- 
ing and  more  favourable  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  time. 
Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  story  of  his  deliverance  from 
prison  by  the  ficlelity  of  his  servant  Biondel,  and  of  his  rescue 
from  the  Saracens  by  the  gallant  device  of  GuiUaume  de  Preauxj 
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who  attracted  th^  fary  of  the  assailants  to  hig  own  person,  bv 
crying  out,  *  Spare  me ;  for  I  am  the  Kinpr  of  Cndaiid  ! '  M« 
Si;imondi  gives  the  following  as  the  words  oif  the  celebrated  song 
(a  litde  modernized)  composed  by  Richard  during  the  captivity 
to  which  he  was  treacherously  subjected  by  Leopold  of  Austria, 
after  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land. 

Si  prisoanier  ne  dit  point  sa  raison 
Sans  un  grand  trouble,  et  douloureux  soup^on,^ 
Pour  son  consort  qu'il  fasse  une  chanson 
J'ai  prou  d*anii««  mais  bien  panore  est  Icur  don  ; 
HoDte  ils  auront,  si  faute  de  rangon, 
Je  suis  deux  bivers  pris. 

Qu'ils  sachent  bien,  mes  hotnmes,  mes  barons, 
Anglais,  Normands,  Poitevins  et  Gascons, 
Que  je  n'ai  point  si  pauvres  compagnons 
Que  pour  argent  n'ouvrissc  leurs  prisons. 
Point  ne  les  veux  taxer  de  trahlson, 
Mais  suis  deux  hivers  pris. 

Pour  un  captif  plus  d^ami,  de  parent! 
Plus  que  ses  jours  ils  epargnent  I'argent ; 
X«as !  que  je  sens  me  douloir  ce  pourracnt ! 
£t  si  je  meurs  dans  mon  confinement. 
Qui  sauvera  le  renom  de  ma  gent. 
Car  suis  deux  hivers  pris  ? 

Point  au  chagrin  ne  vaudrais  succomher  T 
Le  roi  firangois  pcut  roes  terres  brCiler, 
Pausser  la  paix  qu'il  jura  de  garder  ; 
Pourtant  inon  coeur  je  sens  se  ra^urer, 
Si  je  Ten  crois,  mos  fers  vont  se  briber, 
Mais  suis  deux  hivers  pris. 

Piers'  ennemis,  dont  le  coeur  est  si  vain, 
Pour  guerrayer,  attendez  done  la  fin 
De  roes  ennemis  ;  me  tirouverez  eniin, 
Dites-le  leur,  Chail  et  Pensavin, 
Cbers  troubadours,  qui  me  plaignez  en  yala 
Car  suis  deux  hirers  pris. 

Among  the  most  distinguislied  troubadoursi  we  find  the  names 
of  Amaud  de  Marveil)  and  of  Arnaud  Daniel,  celebrated  by 
Petrarch  and  Dante,  Rambaud  de  Vagueiras,  and  Pierre  Vidai, 
both  warriors  and  poets,  and  Pierre  Cardinal,  the  satirist  of 
Provence.  The  Proven 9al  literature  does  not  however  impcar 
to  have  produced  any  one  great  genius  or  lasting  work.  I  heir 
»oetry,  indeed,  did  not  aim  at  immortality ;  but  appears  to 
lave  been  considered  chiefly  as  an  ornamental  appendage  of 
courts,  as  the  indolent  amusement  of  great  lords  and  ladies. 
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It  consists,  tJiereTorc,  entirely  of  occasional  and  fugitive  pieces, 
l^he  ambition  of  the  poet  seems  never  to  have  reached  higher 
than  to  express  certain  habitual  sentiments^  or  record  passini^ 
events  in  agreeable  verse,  so  as  to  gratify  himself  or  his  immedi* 
ate  employers ;  and  his  genius  never  appears  to  have  received  that 
liigli  9nd  powerful  impulse,  which  makes  the  unrestrained  deve» 
lopment  of  its  own  powers  its  ruling  pabftioni  and  which  looks  to 
future  ages  for  its  reward. 

The  Proven 9al  poetry  belongs,  in  its  essence  as  well  as 
form,  to  the  aume  class  as  the  £a*itern  or  Asiatic }  that  is» 
it  has  the  same  constitutional  warmth  and  nattiral  gaiety,  but 
without  the  same  degree  of  magnificence  and  force.  During 
its  most  flourishing  period,  it  made  no  perceptible  progress; 
and  it  has  left  few  traces  of  its  influence  behind.  The  civiJ 
wars  of  the  Albigeoia,  the  crusades  which  made  the  Italian 
known  to  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
court  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  new  sovereign  of  Provenae,  at 
Naples,  were  fotal  to  the  cultivation  of  a  literature  which  owed 
Its  encouragement  to  political  and  local  circumstances^  and  Uy 
the  favour  of  the  great.  M.  Sismondi  compares  the  effects  of 
the  Proven9al  poetry  to  the  northern  lights,  which  illumine  the 
darkness  of  the  sky,  and  spread  their  colours  abnort  from  pole 
to  pole ;  but  suddenly  vanish,  and  leave  neither  light  nor  heat 
liehind  them.  After  the  literature  of  the  troubadours  had 
disappeared  from  the  country  which  gave  it  birth,  it  lingered 
ioT  a  while  in  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  where  it 
was  cultivated  with  success  by  Don  Henri  of  Arragon,  Marquis 
of  Villera;  by  Ausias,  who  has  been  called  the  Petrarch;  and 
hy  Jean  Martorell,  the  Boccacio  of  the  Provencal  tongue,  and 
the  well-known  author  of  the  bistorv  of  Tirante  the  White,^ 
which  is  preserved  by  Cervantes  witii  such  marks  of  respect^ 
when  Don  Quixote's  library  is  condemned  to  the  flames. 

Our  author  next  enters  at  great  length,  and  with  much  acute* 
ness,  into  the  literature  of  the  North  of  France,  or  the  Momatk 
JVallon^  which  succ^eeded  the  Provencal.  The  great  glory  of  the^ 
writers  of  this  language,  was  the  invention  of  the  romances  of 
chivalry^  M.  Sisn)ondi  divides  these  romances  into  three  classes^ 
or  periods,  and  supposes  them  all  to  be  of  Norman  orif^in,  in  con? 


iradiction  to  the  very  general  theory  which  traces  them  to  the 
Arabs  or  Moors.  The  first  class  relates  to  the  exploits  of  King 
Arthur,  the  son  of  Pendragon,  and  the  last  British  king  whV> 
defended  England  against  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  at  the  court 
of  this  king,  and  of  his  wife  Gcneura,  that  we  meet  with  the 
enchanter  Merlin,  and  the  institution  of  the  Round  Table, 
and  all  the  Preux  chevaliers,  Tristram  de  Lconois,  Lai;nceIo|; 
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#f  tbe  Lake,  and  many  others.  The  romance  of  Latincelot  of 
the  Lake  was  be^un  by  Chretien  de  Troyes,  and  continued,  a& 
ter  his  death,  hy  Godfrey  de  Liprny:  that  of  Tristram,  the 
Bon  of  King  Meliadus  of  Leonois,  the  first  that  was  written  in 
prose,  and  which  is  the  most  frequently  cited  by  the  old  au- 
thors, was  compo5»ed  in  1 190  by  one  of  the  trmiveres  or  North- 
ern troubadours,  whose  name  is  unknown.  The  second  class  of 
chivalrous  romances,  is  that  which  commences  with  Amadis  of 
Gaul,  the  hero  of  lovers,  of  which  the  events  are  more  fabu- 
lous, and  the  origin  more  uncertain.  There  are  numerous  imi* 
tations  of  this  work,  Amadis  of  Greece,  Florismarte  of  Hir- 
cania,  Galaor,  Florestan,  Esplandian,  which  are  considered  as 
of  Spanish  origin,  and  which  were  in  their  greatest  v(^ue  at 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Doa  Quixote.  The  third  class 
considered  by  our  author,  as  undoubtedly  of  French  origin,  re« 
lates  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne  and  his  peers.  The  most  an- 
tient  monument  of  the  marvellous  history  of  Charlemaorne,  is 
the  chronicle  of  Turpin,  or  Tilpin,  Archbishop  of  Rheims. 
Both  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  date  are,  however,  doubt- 
fuL  It  relates  to  the  last  expedition  of  Charlemagne  into  Spain, 
to  which  he  had  been  miraculously  invited  by  St  Jaques  of  Ga- 
Kcia,  and  to  the  wars  of  the  Christians  against  the  Moors.  M. 
Sismondi  is  inclined  to  refer  this  composition  to  the  period  when 
Alphonso  VL  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  achieved,  in  the  year 
1085,  the  conquest  of  New  Castile  and  Toledo, 

*  He  was  followed, '  it  is  said*  *  in  this  triumphant  expedition,  by  a 
great  number  of  French  chevaliers,  who  passed  the  Pyrenees  to  com- 
bat the  infidels  by  tbe  side  of  a  great  king,  and  to  see  the  Cid,  the 
hero  of  his  age.  The  war  against  the  Moors  in  Spain  w;is  then  un- 
dertaken from  a  spirit  of  religious  zeal,  very  different  from  that 
which,  twelve  years  later,  kindled  the  first  crusade.  Its  object  pro- 
fessedly was,  to  carry  succour  to  neighbours,  to  brothers  who  ador* 
ed  the  same  God,  and  who  revenged  common  injuries,  of  which  the 
romancer  seemed  to  wish  to  recal  the  temembrance :  whereas  the 
end  of  the  first  crusade  was  to  deliver  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to  re« 
cover  the  inheritance  of  our  Lord,  and  to  1>ring  assistance  to  God 
rather  than  man,  as  one  of  the  troubadours  expressed  it.  This  zeal 
for  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  this  devotion  pointing  towards  the  East^ 
appears  nowhere  in  tbe  Chronicle  of  Archbishop  Turpin ;  which, 
nevertheless,  is  animated  by  a  burning  fanaticism,  and  full  of  all 
torts  of  miracles*  This  chronicle,  however  fabulous,  cannot  itself 
be  considered  as  a  romance.  Ic  consists  alternately  of  incredible 
feats  of  arms,  and  of  miracles,  of  monkish  superstition  and  monkish 
credulity.  We  find  there  several  instances  of  enchantment :  the 
formidable  sword  of  Roland,  Durandal,  with  every  stroke  opens  a 
a  wound :  Ferragns  is  all  over  enchanted  and  invulnerable :  the 
freadfol  horn  of  Roland^  which  he  sounds  at  Roncesvalies  to  sail 
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for  (occonr,  it  heard  ai  far  st  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  w^ai  Cbarle- 
magne  was  with  hit  army ;  bat  the  traitor  Gineton  prevent!  th« 
monarch  from  i^iving  asiistance  to  his  nephew.  Roland,  lounj;  all 
hope,  h  himself  desirnm  to  brenk  hii  tword,  that  it  may  not  fall  ia^ 
to  the  hands  of  the  infiJels,  and  thus  hereafter  badie  itself  in  the 
blood  of  ChHstiani :  he  itrikes  it  against  tall  trees,  agaiut  rocks, 
^but  nothing  can  resist  the  enchanted  bhde,  guided  bjr  an  arm  so 
powerful ;  the  oaks  are  (iverturned,  the  rocks  are  shattered  in  pieces, 
and  Durandat  remaini  entire.  Roland  at  last  thrusts  it  np  to  the 
hilt  in  a  hard  rack,  and  twittin)^  it  with  violence,  breaks  it  between 
his  hand;.  Then  he  again  sounds  hij  horn,  not  to  demand  succour 
frotn  the  Christians,  but  to  announce  to  them  his  last  hour;  and  he 
blows  it  with  such  violence,  that  his  veins  burst,  and  he  dies  covered 
with  his  own  blood.  AH  this  is  sufE^ientlf  poetical,  and  indicates  a 
brilliant  imagination ;  but  in  order  to  its  being  a  romance  of  chtval- 
rr,  it  was  necetsarf  iliat  love  and  women  should  be  introduced — and 
there  is  no  allusion  made  to  one  or  the  other. '  p.  289. 

This,  we  think,  is  rather  an  arbitrary  decision  of  our  author, 
and  ccnninly  docs  not  prove  that  the  work  is  not  a  romance  of 
any  kind.      He  concludes  this  chapter  in  the  foliowitiff  manner. 
'  Dut  all  these  eitraordinaijr  facts,  which  in  the  Chronicle  of  Ttir- 
pin  passed  for  history,  were  consigned  soon  after  to  the  regions  cf 
romance,  when  the  cruaades  were  finished,  and  bad  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  East,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centur;,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Hardy.     The  king  at  arrot  of  this 
monarcli,  Adenez,  wrote  in  verse  the  romance  of  Berthe-au-^rand- 
picd;  the  mother  uf  CbarlEmagne,  that  of  Ogier  the  Dane,  and  Cleo- 
inadis.     Huon  de  ViUenenve  wrote  the  history  of  IL-naud  de  Mon- 
tauban.     The  four  sons  t^f  Aymon,  Huon  de  Uourdeaux,  Doolin  de 
Mayence,  Morgante  the  giant,  Maugii  the  chritti.in  magician,  and 
several  other  heroes  of  this  illustrious  court,  were  celebrated  then  or 
afterwards  by  rumancers,  who  have  placed  in  broad  day  all  the  cha- 
racters, and  all  the  events  of  this  period  of  glory,  of  which  the  di- 
vine poem  of  Ariosto  has  consecrated  the  mythology, — The  creuinn 
of  [his  brilliant  romantic  chivalry,  was  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century ;  all  that  essentially  characterizes  it,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  romances  of  Adenei.     His  chevaliers  no  longer  wandered,  liki; 
le,   through  gloomy  forests  in  a  country  half 
rmed  alwayi  covered  with  storms  and  snow ; 
s  expanded  before  their  eye:.     The  Holy 
ijecl  of  their  pilgrimage;  but  by  it  they  en- 
in  with  the  fine  and  rich  countries  c{  the  E.ist. 
ai  confused  as  all  their  other  knowledge, 
in  to  Catliay,  from  Denmark  to  Tunis,  were 
1  facility,  a  rapidity  more  astonishing  tlian 
ugis  or  Morgana  :   but  these  finciful  vnyages 
iters  the  means  of  embelU^ing  their  tecitals 
colours.    All  the  loftnecs  and  the  perfumes 
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tf  the  ccmntries,  the  most  favoored  hj  nttore,  were  at  Aeir  dispos- 
al :  All  the  pomp  and  naa^tfioence  of  Damascus,  of  Bagdad,  and 
Constantinople,  might  be  made  use  of  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  theii^ 
beroes ;  and  aa  acquisition  more  precious  still,  was  the  imagination 
{tself  of  the  people  of  the  East  and  South ;  that  imagination  so 
brilliant*  so  various«  which  was  employed  to  give  life  to  the  som- 
bre mythology  of  the  North.  The  fairies  were  no  longer  hide- 
pus  sorceresses,  the  objects  of  the  fear  and  hatred  of  the  people, 
bat  the  rivals  or  the  friends  of  those  enchanters,  who  disposed 
in  the  east  of  Solomon's  ring,  and  of  the  genii  who  were  attached  to 
It.  To  the  art  of  prolonging  life,  they  had  joined  that  of  augment- 
ing its  enjoyments  :  they  were  in  some  sort  the  priestesses  of  nature 
and  of  its  pleasures.  At  their  voice,  magnificent  palaces  arose  ia 
fhe  deserts;  enchanted  gardens,  groves,  perfumed  with  orange- 
tree*  and  myrtles,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  burning  sands,  or  on 
barren  rocks  in  the  middle  of  die  sett*  Gold,  diamonds,  pearls,  co- 
yrtred  their  garments,  or  the  inside  of  thetr  palaces  :  and  their  love* 
far  from  being  reputed  sacrilegious,  was  often  the  sweetest  recom- 
pense of  the  toils  of  the  warrior.  It  was  thus  that  Ogier  the  Dane, 
the  raliant  paladin  of  Charlemagne,  was  received  by  the  fairy  Mor- 
gana in  her  castle  of  Avalon.  She  placed  on  his  head  the  fatal 
crown  of  gold,  covered  with  precious  stones,  and  leaves  of  laurel, 
myrtle,  and  roses,  to  which  was  attached  the  gift  of  immortal 
youth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  oblivion  of  every  other  sentiment 
than  iLe  love  of  Morgana.  From  this  moment  the  hero  no  longer 
remembered  the  court  of  Charlemagne  ;  nor  the  glory  which  he  had 
acquired  in  France ;  nor  the  crowns  of  Denmark,  of  England,  Acre, 
Babylon,  and  Jerusalem,  which  he  had  worn  in  succession  ;  nor  alt 
the  battles  he  had  fought,  nor  die  number  of  giants  he  had  van- 
quished. He  passed  two  hundred  years  with  Morgana  in  the  intoxi- 
cation of  love,  without  being  sensible  of  the  flight  of  time  ;  and 
when,  by  chance,  his  crown  fell  off  into  a  fountain,  and  his  memo- 
ry was  restored,  he  thought  Charlemagne  still  living,  and  demand- 
ed with  impatience,  tidings  of  the  brave  paladins,  his  companions  in 
arms.  In  reading  this  elegant  fiction,  we  easily  discover,  that  it  was 
written  after  the  Crusades  had  opened  a  communination  between  the 

feople  of  the  Fast  and  those  of  the  West,  and  had  enriched  the 
'rench  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  Arabian  imagination  !  * 
M.  Sismondi  also  justly  ascribes  the  invention  of  the  Myste- 
ries, the  first  modern  eSbrts  of  the  dramntic  art,  to  the  French; 
but  the  inference  which  be  draws  from  it,  that  this  was  owing 
to  the  great  dramatic  genius  of  that  people,  must  excite  ft 
amile.  in  many  of  bis  readers.  For,  certainly,  if  there  ever 
was  a  nation  utterly  and  universally  incapable  of  forming  a  con- 
ception of  any  other  manners  or  characters  than  those  which 
exist  among  themselvcst  it  is  the  French.  The  learned  author, 
k  i4ght,  however,  in  saying  thai  the  Mystery  of  the  Passions^ 
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and  Ae  mbmllcies  performed  by  the  French  oompa^y  of  pbyer% 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  drama  in  various  parts  of  Europe^ 
and  also  siigprested  the  firFt  probable  hint  of  the  plan  of  the 
Divine  Comedy  of  Dante ;  but  it  is  not  right  to  say  that  the  me- 
rit of  this  last  work  consists  at  all  in  the  design.  The  design  ia 
clumsy^  mechanical,  and  monotonous ;  the  invention  is  in  the 
style. 

We  have  hitherto  followed  M.  Sismondi  in  his  account  of  the 
progress  of  modern  literature,  before  the  Italian  language  had 
been  made  the  vehicle  of  poetical  composition,  and  ber^^re  the 
revival  of  letters.  The  details  which  he  gives  on  the  last  sub- 
ject, and  the  extraordinary  picture  he  presents  of  the  pains, and 
labour  undergone  by  the  scholars  of  that  day  in  recovering  an- 
tient  manuscripts,  and  the  remains  of  antient  art,  are  r:gh- 
ly  interesting.  It  is  from  this  important  event,  and  also  Irom 
vie  work  of  Dante«  the  first  lasting  monument  of  modem  ga- 
nius,  that  we  should  strictly  date  the  origin  of  modem  literature; 
and,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  s^how,  that  it  is  still  the 
emulation  of  the  antients,  working,  indeed,  on  very  difierant 
materials,  from  difivrent  principles,  and  with  very  diffi»rent  re- 
sults, that  has  been  the  great  moving  spring  of  the  grandest  e& 
forts  of  human  genius  in  our  own  limec^.  Our  author  next  fol- 
lows the  progress  of  the  Italian  language,  particularly  at  the 
court  of  the  Sicilian  Monarchs,  to  the  ptriod  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  He  thus  introduces  bis  account  of  the  first  great  name 
in  modern  literature. 

*  Nevertbclesf,  no  poet  bad  as  yet  powerfully  affected  the  mind,  no 
philosopher  had  penetrated  the  depths  of  thought  and  sentiment, 
when  the  greatest  of  the  Italians,  the  father  of  tbetr  poetry,  Dante, 

'  appeared,  and  showed  to  the  world  how  a  powerful  genius  is  able  to 
arrange  the  gross  materials  prepared  for  him,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
rear  from  them  an  edifice,  magnificent  as  the  universe,  of  which  it 
was  the  image.  Instead  of  love  songs,  addressed  to  an  imagina- 
ry mistress, — instead  of  madrigals,  full  of  cold  conceits,'r-of  sonnets 
painfully  harmonious,— or  allegories  false  and  forced,  the  only  models 
which  Dante  bad  before  bis  eyes  in  any  modern  tongue,  be  conceived  in 
his  mind  an  image  of  the  whole  invisible  world,  and  unveiled  it  to  the 
eyes  of  his  astonished  readers.  In  the  country,  indeed,  of  Dante, 
that  is,  at  Florence,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1304?,  *  (our  author  says), 
«  all  the  sufferings  of  bell  were  placed  before  tbe  eyes  of  the  people, 
at  a  horrible  representation  appointed  for  a  festival  day ;  the  first 
idea  of  which  was  no  doubt  taken  from  tbe  Inferno.  Tbe  bed  of  the 
river  Arno  was  to  represent  the  gulf  of  hell ;  and  all  tbe  variety  of 
torments  which  the  imagination  of  monks  or  of  tbe  poet  bad  invent* 

,ed,  streams  of  boiling  pitch,  fLjLmet^  ice,  serpents,  were  infiicted  on 
seal  petaons,  wbose.aies  and  groans  rendered  the  illiuion  compleit 
to  the  spectators* 
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-  '  The  sulijflcty  thto,  which  Dante  chose  for  his  iininortal^poeni» 
when  he  undertook  to  celebrate  the  invisible  world,  and  the  three 
kingdoms  of  the  deady  hell»  purgatory,  and  paradise»  was  in  that 
age  the  most  popular  of  all ;  at  once  the  roost  profoundly  religious, 
and  the  most  closel^r  allied  to  the  love  of  country*  of  glory,  and  of 
party-feelings,  inasmuch  as  all  the  illustrious  dead  were  to  appear  oni 
this  extraordinary  theatre ;  and  in  short,  by  its  immensity,  the  most 
Ipftily  sublime  of  any  which  the  mind  of  man  has  erer  conceived* 
The  comm^taries  on  Dante,  left  us  by  Boccace  and  others,  furnish 
a  new  proof  of  the  superiority  of  this  great  man.  We  are  there 
Astonished  to  find  his  professed  admirers  unable  to  appreciate  his  real 
grandeur.  Dante  himself,  as  well  as  his  commentators,  attaches  his 
excellence  to  purity  and  correctness  t  yet  he  is  neither  pure  nor  cor« 
tect ;  but  he  is  a  creator.  His  characters  walk  and  breathe  s  his  pic* 
tOTCft  are  nature  itself ;  his  language  always  speaks  to  the  imagina« 
tion,  as  well  as  to  the  understanding ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  stanaa 
in  his  poem,  which  might  not  be  represented  with  the  pencil. ' 
*  M.  Sisoicmdi  seems  to  have  understood  the  great  poet  of  Ita<* 
ly  little  better  than  bis  oifaer  commentators  ;  and  indeed  the  Di" 
vine  Oometfy  must  completely  baffle  the  common  rules  of  French 
criticism,  whtdi  always  seeks  for  excdience  in  the  external  imaget 
and  never  in  the  internal  power  and  feeling.  But  Dante  is  no- 
thing but  power,  passion,  self-wilL  In  all  that  relates  to  the 
imitative  part  of  poetrr,  he  bears  no  comparison  with  many  other 
poets;  but  there  is  a  gloomy  abstraction  in  his  conceptions,  which 
lies  like  a  dead-weight  upon  the  mind;  a  benumbing  stupor  froni 
the  intensity  of  the  impression  f  a  terrible  obscurity  like  that 
which  oppresses  us  in  dreams  $  an  identity  of  interest  which 
moulds  every  olgect  to  its  own  purposes,  and  clothes  all  things 
vith  the  pasoons  and  imaginations  of  the  human  soul,  that 
make  amende  for  ail  other  deficiencies*  Dante  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  essential  excellences  and  defects  of  modem  ge« 
nius.  llie  immediate  obiects  he  presents  to  the  mind,  are  not 
much  in  themselves; — tney  generally  want  grandeur,  beauty, 
^nd  ordef ;  but  they  become  every  thing*  by  the  force  of  tne 
character  which  he  impresses  on  them.  His  mind  lends  its  own 
power  to  the  ol]gectA  which  it  contemplates,  instead  of  borrow*- 
ing  it  from  them.  He  takes  advantage  even  of  the  nakedness 
and  dreary  vacuity  of  his  subject.  His  imegination  peoples  the 
shades  of  death,  and  broods  over  the  barren  vastnesses  of  illi- 
mitable space.  la  point  of  diction  and  style,  he  is  the  severest 
of  aU  writers,  the  most  opposite  to  the  flowery  and  glittering—- 
who  rdie^  most  on  his  own  power,  and  the  sense  of  power  in 
the  reader— -who  leaves  most  to  the  imagination.  * 


^•^ 


*  See,  among  a  thousand  instances,  the  conclusion  of  die  story  of 
'^^Qtuja*-^**  £ki  all  that  day  wt  read  uo  more  1  'f 
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'  Dante's  only  olnect  is  to  interest ;  and  be  interests  on1]r  by  eli- 
citing our  sympatny  with  the  emotion  by  which  he  is  himsetf 
possessed.     He  does  not  phce  before  us  the  objects  by  which 
that  emotion  has  been  excited  ;  but  he  sei^Res  on  the  attention^ 
by  showing  us  the  effect  they  produce  on  his  feelings ;  and  his 
poetry  accordingly  freouentiy  gives  us  the  tbriliing  and  over* 
whehning  sensation  which  is  caught  by  gazing  on  the  face  of  a 
person  who  has  seen  some  object  of  horror.     The  improbability 
of  the  events,  th^abruptue(>s  and  monotony  in  theliifemo,  are  ex- 
cessive ;  but  the  interest  never  flags,  from  the  intense  earnestness 
of  the  author's  mind.   Dante,  as  well  as  Milton,  appears  to  have 
been  indebted  to  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the  gloomy 
tone  of  his  mind,  for  the  prophetic  fory  which  exalts  and  kindlai 
his  poetry*     But  there  is  more  deep-working  passion  in  DatUe, 
and  more  imagination  in  Milton.     Milton,  more  perhaps  than 
any  other  poet,  elevated  his  subject,  by  combining  image  with 
image  in  lofty  gradation.    Dante's  great  powar  is  in  oombiirine 
hiternal  feelings  with  fiuniliar  objects.     Thus  the  gate  of  Hel^ 
on  which  that  withering  inscription  is  written,  seems  to  be  en« 
dowcd  with  speech  and  consciousness,  and  to  utter  its  dresd 
warning,  not  without  a  sense  of  mortal  woes.     The  beauty  to 
be  found  in  Dante  is  of  the  same  severe  cbaraeter,  or  mixed 
with  deep  sentiment.     The  story  of  Oeneura,  to  wbicb  we  have 
just  alluded,  is  of  this  class.     So  is  the  afiecttng  apostrophe,  ad* 
dreswsed  to  Dante  by  one  of  his  countrymen,  whom  he  meets  in 
the  other  world. 

**  Sweet  is  the  dialect  of  Amo's  vale ! 

^*  Hiough  half  consumed,  I  gladly  turn  to  hear.  '* 
And  another  example,  even  still  finer,  if  any  thiu  could  be 
finer,  is  bis  description  of  the  poets  and  great  men  of  antiquityf 
whom  he  represents  *  serene  and  smiling, '  though  in  the  wades 
of  death,         ^*  because  on  earth  Sieir  names 

**  In  fame's  eternal  records  shine  for  aye.  " 
This  is  the  finest  idea  ever  given  of  the  love  of  fame.' 

Dante  habitually  unites  the  absolutely  local  and  individual 
with  the  greatest  wildness  and  mysticism.  In  the  midst  of  the 
obscure  and  shadowy  regions  of  the  lower  world,  a  tomb  sud** 
deniy  rises  up,  with  this  inscription,  ^'  I  am  the  tomb  of  Pope 
Anastasius  the  Sixth  :'' — and  half  the  personages  whom  he  has 
crowded  into  the  I  nferno  are  his  own  acquaintance.  All  this  tends 
to  heighten  the  efibct  by  the  bold  intermixture  of  realities,  and 
the  app^l,  as  it  were,  to  the  individual  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience of  the  reader.  There  are  occa8i(»ial  striking  images  in 
Dante — but  these  are  excepti<Hi8 ;  and  besides,  they  are  strike 
ing  only  from  the  weight  of  consequence  attach^  to  them. 
The  imagination  of  the  poet  retains  and  associates  the  ottjects 
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#f  nature,  not  aocorditi^  to  th(^r  external  formcy  bat  their  inward 
-qaalities  or  powers;  a^  wbeo  Satan  is  compared  to  a  cormorant* 
It  is  noltruQ,  then,  diat  Dante's  excellence<Kiii$ists  in  natural  de- 
scription or  dramatic  invention.  His  oiiarftcterK  are  indeed  *  in» 
atinct  with  life '  and  sentiment ;  but  it  is  with  the  life  asd  sen- 
timeut  of  the  poet.  In  themselves  the^  have  little  or  no  drama* 
tic  variety,  except  what  arises  immediateljr  from  the  historical 
Afeots  mentioned^  and  tbey  ailbrd,  in  our  opinion,  very  few  sub- 
jects for  picture.  There  is  indeed  one  gigantic  one,  that  of* 
CouBt  Ugolino,  of  which  Michael  Angclo  mfide  a  bas-relief, 
•and  wfaicn.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ouf^t  not  to  have  painted*  Mi- 
chael Asgelo  was  i^aturaUy  an  admirer  of  2>aate,  luid  has  lefl » 
sonnet  to  his  memory^ 

The  Pui;gatory  and  Paradise  are  justly  characterized  by  our 
author  as  *  a  fiiUing  ofi''  from  the  Inferno.  He  however  poinis 
.out  a  mtmber  of  beautiful  passives  in  both  these  divbipns  pf 
ibe  poem.  That  in  wbi^h  the  poet  describes  his  ascent  into 
heaven,  completely  aiarks  the  character  of  his  mind.  He  emr 
pioys  no  mac^Mneiy,  or  supernatural  agency,  for  thif  purposej 
•imt  mounts  aloft  *  by  the^e  strength  of  his  desires—fixing  a|i 
Jmenae  regard  on  tbie  orbit  of  the  sun ! '  This  great  poet  was 
bom  at  Floreaee  in  1265,  of  the  noble  family  of  the  AUghieri 
«~and died  aC  Ravenna,  iSeptember  t4tk,  \%2i.  Like  Mdton, 
he  was  unforiunate  in  his  political  connexions,  and,  what  ia 
worse,  in  those  of  his  private  life.  He  had  a  few  imitators  afteic 
hia  death,  but  none  of  any  eminence. 

M.  SisDDBdi  professes  to  have  a  prejudice  against  Petrarch* 
In  this  he  is  not,  as  he  sapposes,  singular  $  but  we  suspect  thfi( 
ht  is  wix>ng.  He  seems  to  have  reasoned  on  a  very  common, 
but  very  false  hypothesis,  that  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
false  wit  and  afieciation  in  Petrarch's  style,  he  is  therefore  with-' 
oat  sentiment.  The  sentiment  certainly  does  not  consist  in  the 
conceits ; — but  is  it  not  there  in  spite  of  them  ?  The  fanciful  al- 
lusions, and  the  quaintnesses  of  style  lie  on  the  surface ;  and  it 
b  sometimes  found  convenient  to  make  these  an  excuse  for  not 
seeking  after  that  whidi  lies  deeper  and  is  of  more  value.  *  It 
has  been  well  observed,  by  a  contemporanr  critic,  that  nptwith^ 
standing  the  adventitious  ornaments  with  which  their  style  is 
encumbered,  there  is  more  truth  and  feeling  in  Cowley  and  S\t 
Phdip  Sidney,  than  in  a  host  of  insipid  and  merely  natural 


>      >    .  II  |»^— ^—  111  I  .11    w^-^-^^^ 


^  The  late  Mr  Burke  was  a  writer  of  a  very  splendid  iraaginsf- 
tion,  and  great  commaad  of  vrords.  This  was,  with  many  persons^ 
a  safficient  around  for  concluding  that  he  was  a  mere'  rhetoriciatr^ 
without  depm  of  thought  or  solidicy  of  jodgmaot* 
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writers*  It  is  not  improbtble,  that  if  Shakespeare  bad  writ- 
ten nothing  but  his  sonnets  and  smaller  poems,  he  would^  for 
the  same  reason,  have  been  assigned  to  the  dass  of  cold,  artifi* 
cial  writers,  who  had  no  genuine  sense  of  natnre  or  passion. 
Yet,  taking  his  plays  for  a  guide  to  our  decision,  it  requires 
no  very  great  sagacity  or  bddness  to  discover  that  his  other 
poems  contain  a  rich  vein  of  thought  and  sentiment.  We 
apprehend  it  is  the  same  with  Petrarcn.  The  sentiments  them- 
selves are  often  of  the  most  pure  and  natural  kind,  even  where 
the  expression  is  the  most  laboured  and  &r-fetched«  Nor  does 
it  follow,  that  this  artificial  and  scholastic  style  was  the  re- 
sult of  afiectation  in  the  author.  Ail  pedantry  is  not  aflecta- 
tion.    Inveterate  habit  is  not  affectation.    The  technical  jar- 

Sin  of  professional  men  is  not  afiectation  in  them :  for  it  is 
e  language  with  which  their  ideas  have  the  strongest  assod»» 
tions.  MiTcon's  Classical  Pedantry  was  perfectly  mvokintary: 
it  was  the  stvle  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  think  and  feel  f 
and  it  woula  have  required  an  eflfort  to  have  expressed  himself 
otherwise.  The  scholastic  stvle  is  not  indeed  the  natural  style 
of  the  passion  or  sentiment  of  love ;  bnt  it  is  quite  fidse  to  ar- 
gue, that  an  author  did  not  feel  this  passion  because  he  express- 
ed himself  in  the  usual  language  in  which  this  and  all  other  pas- 
sions were  expressed,  in  the  particular  age  and  country  in  whidi 
he  lived.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  true  and  prcfound  the 
feeling  itself  was,  the  more  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  identifi- 
ed with  his  other  habits  and  pursuits — to  tinge  aH  his  thoughts, 
*and  to  put  in  requkition  every  faculty  of  his  soul — to  give  ^di- 
•tional  perversity  to  his  wit,  subtlety  to  bis  understanding,  and 
extravagance  to  his  expressions.  Like  all  other  strong  passions, 
it  seeks  to  express  itself  in  exaggerations,  and  its  characteristic 
is  less  to  be  simple  than  emphatic.  The  language  of  love  was 
never  more  finely  expressed  than  in  the  play  of  Iu)meo  and  Ju- 
liet ;  and  yet  assuredly  the  force  or  beauty  of  that  language  doea 
not  arise  from  its  simplicity.  It  is  the  fine  rapturous  enthusiasm 
of  youthful  sensibility,  which  tries  all  ways  to  express  its  emo- 
tions, and  finds  none  of  them  half  tender  or  extravagant  e- 
nol^.    The  ^nnet  of  Petrarch  lamenting  the  death  of  Laura,* 

*  *  Gli  occhi  di  ch'  io  parlai  si  caldamente 
£  le  bracda,  e  le  maoi,  e  i  piedi,  e  4  viso 
Che  m'  havean  si  da  me  stesso  diviso, 
£  fatto  singular  fra  i'  altra  ^ente ; 
Le  crispe  chiome  d'  or  pure  lucente, 
,-     ^      £  M  lampeggiar  de  V  angelico  rise, 

Che  solean.far  in  terra  un  paradiso,  ^ 
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which  is  quoted  by  M,  Sismondi,  and  of  which  he  comphunt  as 
having  <  too  mudi  wit,  *  would  be  a  justification  of  these  re- 
marks ;  not  to  mention  numberless  others* 

M.  Sismondi  wishes  that  the  connexion  between  I^etrarch  and 
Laura  had  been  more  intimate,  and  his  passion  accompanied 
with  more  interesting  circumstances.  The  whole  is  in  better 
keeping  as  it  is.  The  love  of  a  man  like  Petrarch  would  have 
been  leu  in  character,  if  it  had  been  less  ideal.  For  the  pur« 
poses  of  inspiration,  a  single  interview  was  quite  sufficient.  Thd 
smile  which  sank  into  his  heart  the  first  time  he  ever  beheld  her^ 
played  round  her  lips  ever  afler :  the  look  with  which  her  eyes 
first  met  his,  never  passed  away.  The  image  of  his  mistiness  still 
haunted  his  mind,  and  was  recalled  by  every  object  in  nature. 
Even  death  could  not  dissolve  the  fine  illusion  t  for  that  which 
exists  in  the  imagination  is  alone  im[^rishable.  As  our  feelings 
become  more  ideal,  the  impression  of  the  moment  indeed  be- 
comes less  violent;  but  the  efiect  is  more  general  and  permanent^ 
The  blow  is  felt  only  by  reflection }  it  is  the  rebouna  that  is  fa- 
tal We  are  not  here  standing  up  for  this  kind  of  *  Platonic  at* 
tachmeot ;  but  only  endeavouring  to  explain  the  way  in  which 
the  passions  very  commonly  operate  in  minds  accustomed  to 
draw  their  strongest  interests  from  constant  contemplation* 

Petrarch  is  at  present  chiefly  remembered  for  his  sonnets,  and 
the  passion  whicn  thev  oeldirate :  he  was  equally  distinguished 
in  his  lifetime  by  his  Latin  poems,  and  as  <M3e  of  the  great  re- 
storers of  learning.  The  following  account  of  him  is  m  many 
respects  interesting. 

Poco  pulvere  son  che  nulla  sente  \ 

Ed  io  pur  viVo !  onde  mi  doglio  e  sdegno. 

Rimaso  senza  '1  lume,  ch*  amai  tanto. 

In  gran  fottuna,  e  'n  dtsarmato  legno* 

Or  sia  qui  fide  al  mio  amoroso  canto. 

Secca  e  la  vena  de  1*  usato  ingegno 

£  la  cetera  mia  rivolta  in  pianto. ' 
Literally  as  follows.  *  Those  eyes  of  whieh  I  spoke  SO  Wilinly,  ana 
the  arms^  and  the  hands,  and  the  feet,  and  the  face,  which  haVe  rob- 
bed me  of  myself*  and  made  me  different  from  others ;  those  crisp- 
ed locks  of  pure  shining  gold,  and  the  lightning  of  that  angelical 
smile,  which  used  to  make  a  heaven  upon  earth,  are  now  a  little  duf  t 
which  feels  nothing ! — And  I  still  remain !  whence  I  lament  and  dis- 
dain myself^  left  without  the  light  whidh  I  loved  so  much,  in  a 
troubled  sea,  and  with  dismantled  bark.  Here  then  must  end  all  my 
amorous  songs.  Dry  is  the  vein  of  my  exhausted  genius,  and  my 
lyre  answers  only  in  lamentations ! ' 

D2 
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'  Petnich,  tlie  sod  of  l  Flornitine  vrho  had  been  exileJ  ai  well 
at  Dante,  waiborti  at  Arezzo,  in  the  nleht  ofthe  t9thnf  Jul^  1304, 
and  died  at  Arqua,  near  Padua,  ihe  IStii  Jalj  1374.  He  had  beenj 
during  the  century  of  which  hit  life  nccapied  three-foarthi,  the  cen- 
in  ofall  the  Italian  lileratare.  Fauionatclj  fond  of  letter*,  historr, 
aniLpoeiry,  and  an  enthiiiiastic  admirer  of  antiquity,  he  coiDmonical- 
cdby  hii  ditcotine,  hhwritinfct,  and  his  example,  to  all  his  cotrnipo- 
rariei,  that  imputte  towards  retearch  and  the  itudv  of  the  Latin  ma* 
nuscriptt,  which  ao  particularly  ditiinguldied  theKiurteenth  ceotnryi 
which  preserved  the  chtf-diewres  of  the  classic  writers,  at  the  mo- 
meat  when,  perhaps,  they  were  about  to  be  lost  for  ever ;  and  which 
changed,  by  ireans  of  ihetc  admirable  models,  the  whole  march  of 
the  human  mind.  Petrarch,  tormented  by  the  passion  which  hat 
fiontributed  to  much  to  his  celebrity,  wiibin^  to  fly  from  himself,  or 
to  yary  his  thouffhti  by  the  distraction  of  different  objects,  travelled 
dnring  almost  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  He  explored  France, 
(jermany,  alt  the  states  of  Italy :  he  visited  Spain :  and,  in  a  con- 
tinual activity  directed  to  the  discovery  of  the  monnmenti  of  anti- 
quity, he  associated  himself  with  all  the  learned,  with  alt  thepoeu 
and  philoEopfiersof  his  time.  From  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other, 
he  made  them  concur  in  this  great  object )  he  directed  their  ptir^ 
tuitK  I  and  hit  correspondence  became  the  magic  chain  which  for 
the  first  time  united  the  whtde  literary  republic  of  Europe.  Hie 
k^  in  which  he  lived  waa  that  of  small  statet.  Nu  sovereign  had  ai 
yet  established  any  of  those  colottal  empires,  tbe  authority  of  which 
lD>kei  tuelf  dreaded  by  nations  of  diffi;reDt  langtiagei.  On  the  con- 
trary, each  country  wai  divided  into  a  great  number  of  sovereign- 
ties t  and  the  monarch  of  a  small  city  was  without  power  at  the 
dittfince  of  thirty  leagues,  and  unknown  at  the  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred. But  the  more  political  power  wai  circumscribed,  the  more 
the  glory  of  letters  was  extended  :  and  Petrarch,  the  friend  of  Azza 
of  Correggio,  prince  of  Parma,  of  Luchin  and  of  Galeazzi  Vis- 
conti,  princes  of  Milan,  and  of  Francis  of  Carrara,  prince  of  Pa- 
dua, was  better  known  and  more  respected  by  Europe  at  large 
than  all  these  sovereigns.  T^e  universal  glory  which  his  great 
Itnowledge  had  procured  him,  and  which  he  directed  to  the  Mr- 
vice  of  letters,  also  frequently  called  him  into  the  political  career. 
tfo  bian  of  learning,  or  poet,  has  ever  been  charged  with  lo  great 
a  number  of  embassies  to  so  many  great  potentatet,-~the  empe- 
ror, he  king  of  France,  the  senate  of  Venice,  and  all 
the  [  ily :,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  is,  that  Petrarch  did 
not  f  issions  as  belonging  to  the  state  with  whose  interests 
&e  w  but  as  beloaging  to  ,all  Curop^,  He  received  his 
title  1  ry  t  and  when  he  treated  between  dlt&rent  powers, 
itwa  in  arbiter  whose  suS'age  each  was  desirous  to  !8- 
cnre  _  ty.  In  fine,  he  gave  to  his  age  that  enthusiasm  for 
the  beauties  of  antiquity,  tliat  veneration  Ibr  learning,  which  reno- 
vated its  oharactei,  as^  deMrnined  that  cf  all  itKcccding  tinti- 
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It  was  in  som^  sor^  in  the  name  of  grateful  Eorope^  thajt  Petracch 
was  crowned  in  the  Capttol  bjr  the  senator  of  liome,  the  §th  of  4<P^]^ 
1341  ;  and  this  tnuroph,  the  most  glorious  which  has  ever  been  de^ 
creed  to  any  one,  was  not  disprpportioned  to  the  influence  wi^ic^.tbi^ 
great  man  has  exerted  over  the  ages  which  succeeded  him. ' 
'  Boocacio  was  also  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  and  success* 
ful  of  the  restorers  of  ancient  learning ;  and  i^  classed  by  M. 
Sismondi  as  one  of  the  three  inventors  of  modern  letters, — hav- 
ing done  for  Italian  prose  what  Dante  and  Petrarch  had  done 
for  Italian  poetry.  He  was  born  at  Paris  in  IS  13,  the  son  of 
a  Fbrentine  merchant ;  and  died  at  Certaldo,  in  Tuscany,  in 
the  house  of  bis  forefathers,  2ist  December  1375,  at  the  age  of 
aixty-two  years.  He  wrote  epic  poems  and  theology :  But  his 
Tales  are  his  great  work. 

*  The  Decameron,  *  says  our  author,  *  the  work  to  which,  in  the 
present  diy,  &occacio  owes  his  highest  celebrity,'  is  a  collection  of  a 
Dondred  novels,  which  he  has  arranged  in  an  ingenious  manner,  by 
supposing,,  that  in  the  dreadful  plague  in  1348,  a  society  of  men 
and  women,  who  had  retired  into  the  country  to  avoid  the  contar 
gioD,  had  imposed  on  themselves  an  obligation,  for  ten  days  toge* 
ther,  to  recite  each  a  novel  a  day.  The  company  consisted  of  ten 
persons ;  and  the  number  of  novels  is,  of  course,  a  hundred.  The 
description  of  the  delicious  country  round  Florence,  where  these 
joyous  hermits  took  up  their  abode,-*— tliat  of  their  walks — their  fes<' 
trvals—their  repasts,  has  given.  Boccacio  w  opportunity  to  display 
all  the  riches  of  a  style  the  most  flexible  and  graceful.  The  noveU 
themselves,  which  are  varied  with  infinite  art,  both  as  to  the  subject 
and  manner,  from  the  most  touching  and  tender  to  the  most  play- 
ful, and  unfortunately  also  to  the  most  licentious,  demonstrate  his 
talent  for  recounting  in  every  style  and  tone.  His  description  of 
the  plague  of  Florence^  which  serves  as  the  introduction,  r^nks  as 
one  of  the  finest  historical  portraits  which  any  age  has  left  us.  Fi- 
nally, that  which  constitutes  the  glory  of  Boccacio,  is  the  perfect 
parity  of  the  language,  the  elegance,  the  grace,  and  above  ail,  the 
naivete  of  the  style,  which  is  the  highest  merit  of  this  class  of  writ- 
ing, and  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  Italian  language.  * 

All  this  is  true;  though  it  might  besaid  of  many  other  authors: 
But  what  ought  to  have  been  said  of  him  is,  that  there  is  in  Boc- 
cacio's  serious  pieces  a  trndi,  a  pathos,  "and  an  exquisite  refine- 
sneDt  of  aeotiment,  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  otheir 
prose  writer  whatever.  We  think  M.  Sismondi  has  missed  a 
fine  opportunity  of  doing  the  author  of  the  Decameron  that 
justice  which  has  not  been  done  him  by  the  world.  He  has  in 
ffeneral  passed  for  a  mere  narrator  of  lascivious  tales  or  idle  jests. 
This  character  probably  originated  in  the  early  popularity  of  his 
attacks  on  the  monks,  and  has  been  kept  up  by  the  grossiiess  of 
mankind,  who  revenged  their  own  want  of  refinement  on  Bocr 
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cacio,  and  only  saw  in  bis  writings  what  suited  the  coarseness  of 
their  own  tastes.     But  the  truth  is,  that  he  has  carried  sentiment 
df  every  kind  to  its  very  highest  purity  and  perfection.    By  sen- 
^tynent  we  would  here  understand  the  habitual  workings  of  some 
one  powerful  feeling,  where  the  heart  reposes  almost  entirely  up- 
on itself,  without  the  violent  excitement  of  opposing  duties  or  un^ 
toward  circumstances.    In  this  way,  nothing  ever  came  up  to  the 
story  of  Frcderigo  Alberigi  and  his  falcon.    The  perseverance  in 
attachment,  the  spirit  of  gallantry  and  ffenerosity  displayed  in  it« 
has  no  parallel  in  the  histor}r  of  heroic^  sacrifices.    The  feeling 
is  so  uncopscious  too,  and  involuntary,  is  brought  out  in  such 
small,  unlooked-for,  and  unostentatious  circumstances,  as  to  show 
it  to  have  been  woven  into  the  very  nature  and  soul  of  the  au- 
thor.     The  story  of  Isabella  is  scarcely  less  fine,  and  is  more 
lifibcting  in  the  circumstances  and  the  catastrophe.     Prvden 
has  done  justice  to  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  the  Tancred  and 
3igismunda ;  but  has  not  given  an  adequate  idea  of  the  wild 
preternatunil  interest  of  the  story  of  Honoria.     Cimon  and  I-* 
phigene  is  bv  no  means  one  of  the  best,  notwithstanding  the 
popularity  of  the  subject.    The  proof  of  unalterable  affection 
given  in  the  story  of  Jeronymo,  and  the  simple  touches  of  na- 
ture and  picturesque  beauty  in  the  story  of  the  two  holiday  lo- 
vers, who  were  poisoned  by  tasting  of  a  leaf  in  the  garden  at 
Florence,  are  perfect  m&sterpieces.     The  epithet  of  IJivine  was 
well  bestowed  on  this  great  painter  of  the  human  heart.    The 
invention  implied  in  his  different  tales  is  immense:  but  we  are 
not  to  infer  tnat  it  is  all  his  own.     He  probably  availed  himself 
of  all  the  cominon  traditions  which  were  floating  in  his  time^ 
and  which  he  was  the  first  to  appropriate.     Homer  appears  the 
imost  original  of  all  authors — probably  for  no  oth^r  reason  than 
^at  we  can  trace  the  plagiarism  no  farther.     Several  of  Shake- 
ppeare^s  plots  are  taken  from  Boccacio ;  and  indeed  he  has  fur? 
nished  subjects  to  numberless  writers  since  his  time,  both  dra- 
matic and  narrative.    The  story  of  Gu$elda  is  borrowed  from 
the  Decameron  bv  Chaucer ;  as  is  the  Knight's  Ta^e  (Palamon 
and  Arcite)  from  his  poem  of  the  Theseid. 

M.  Sismondi  follows  the  progress  of  Italian  literature  with 
great  accuracy  and  judgment,  from  this  period  to  that  of  their 
epic  and  romantic  writers-  Pulci  and  Boyardo  preceded  Ari- 
bsto  and  Tasso.  It  has  been  observed  that  there  is  a  great  re- 
semblance between  the  style  of  Pulci's  Morganti  Maggiore  and 
that  of  Voltaife.  Thus,  one  of  the  personages  in  his  poem  be- 
ing questioned  as  to  the  articles  of  his  faith,  says,  that  '  he  be- 
lieves in  k  fat  capon  and  a  bottle  of  wine. '  His  hero  Rolando 
arxiying  at  the  gate  of  a  monastery,  on  which  some  giaot^ 
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Showered  down  frag^rats  of  rocks  from  the  neighbouring  moQn« 
tain  every  night  and  morning,  is  advised  by  the  Abbot  to  make 
haste  in,  *  for  that  the  manna  is  ^ing  to  fall ! '  This  kind  of 
levity  of  allusion,  was  characteristic  oTthe  literature  of  the  age. 
One  of  these  giants,  to  wit,  Morganti,  is  converted  by  Orlan- 
do; but  makes  a  very  indi£ferent  christian  after  ail.  This  writer 
iias  a  certain  familiar  sarcastic  gaiety  in  common  with  Ariostc^ 
but  none  of  bis  enthnuasm  or  elevation.  The  Orlando  Aino- 
roso  of  Boyardo,  who  was  governor  of  Reg^o,  and  one  of 
the  courtiers  of  Duke  Hercuks  of  Ferrara,  was  the  foundation 
of  Ariosto's  poem« 

*  This  poem, '  says  our  author,  <  which  is  at  present  known  only 
from  the  more  modem  edition  of  Bern!,  who  revised  it  sixty  yeax^ 
after,  h  superior  to  that  of  Pulci,  in  the  variety  and  novelty  of  thje 
adventures,  the  richness  of  the  colouring,  and  in  the  interest  it  eic- 
cites.  The  women  here  appear,  what  they  ought  to  be  in  a  romance, 
the  soul  of  the  work ;  Angelica  here  shows  heraelf  in  all  her  charms, 
and  with  all  her  power  over  the  bravest  knights.  All  those  warriors, 
whether  Moors  or  Christians,  whose  names  have  become  almost  his- 
torical, received  from  Boyardo  their  existence,  and  the  characters 
which  they  have  preserved  ever  since.  We  are  told  that  he  took  the 
names  of  several,  as  Gradasso,  Sacripant,  Agramant,  Mandiscardo, 
irom  those  of  his  vassals  at  his  estate  of  Scandiano,  where  these  fii- 
railies  still  remain :  but  it  seems  he  wished  for  a  still  more  sounding 
name  for  the  most  redoubtable  of  his  Moorish  chiefs.  While  on  a 
hunting  party,  that  of  Rodomont<came  into  his  mind :  On  the  instant 
he  returned  Aiil  gallop  to  his  chateau,  and  had  the  bells  nmg  an4 
the  cannon  fired  in  sign  of  a  fete,  to  the  great  astonishment  43/£  the 
peasants,  to  whom  this  new  saint  was  quite  Huknown.  The  style  of 
Boyardo  did  not  correspond  with  the  vivacity  of  his  imagination  :  It 
is  little  laboured;  the  verse  is  harsh  and  tedious;  and  it  was  not  witl)* 
out  reason  that  in  the  following  age  it  was  judged  proper  to  give  g 
new  form  to  bis  work.* 

The  account  given  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso  is  in  general  correct 
as  to  the  classification  of  their  difi^ent  styles,  and  the  enu.- 
meration  of  tbw  particular  excellences  or  defects;  but  we 
should  be  inclined  to  give  the  preference  the  contrary  way. 
Ariosto's  excellence  is  (what  it  is  here  described)  infinite  grace 
and  gaiety.  He  has  fine  animal  spirits,  an  heroic  disposition^ 
sensibility  mixed  with  vivacity,  an  eye  for  nature,  great  rapidity 
of  narration  and  facility  of  style,  and,  above  all,  a  genius  buoy- 
anty  and  wiUi  wings  like  the  GrifEn*horse  of  Rogero,  which  he 
toms  and  winds  at  pleasure.  He  never  labours  under  bis  sufai« 
ject;  never  pauses;  but  is  always  setting  out  on  fresh  exploits. 
Indeed,  bis  excessive  desire  not  to  overdo  any  thing,  has  led 
iiiffl  to  resort  to  the  unnecessary  expedient  of  constantly  break- 
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in;;  off  m  (he  middle  df  his  story,  and  goingon  to  someChiiig 
else.  His  work  is  in  this  respect  worse  than  Tristram  Shandy ; 
for  there  the  progress  of  the  narrative  is  interrupted  by  some 
incident,  in  a  dramatic  or  humorovs  shape ;  but  here  the  whole 
fault  Kes  with  the  author.  The  Orlando  Fnrioso  is  a  tissue  of 
these  separate  stories,  crossing  and  jostling  one  another ;  and  is 
therefore  very  inferior^  in  the  general  construction  of  the  plot,  to 
the  Jerusalem  Delivered.  But  the  incidents  in  Ariostoare  more 
lively,  the  characters  more  real,  the  languflg^  purer,  the  colouring 
inore  natural:  even  the  sentiments  show  at  lea^it  as  much  feeling, 
with  less  appearance  of  affectation.  There  is  less  efibrt,  less  dt^ 
play,  a  less  imposing  use  made  of  the  common  onnunents  of  style 
and  artifices  of  composition.  Tasso  was  the  more  acoomplisbcd 
tfrriter,  Ariosto  the  greater  genius.  There  is  nothing  in  Tasso 
which  is  not  to  be  found,  in  the  same  or  a  higher  degree,  in  othen: 
Ariosto*6  merits  were  his  own.  The  perusal  of  the  onejeaves  a 
peculiar  and  very  hi^fh  relisli  behind  it;  there  is  a  vapidness  in 
the  other,  whicn  pails  at  the  time,  and  goes  off  sooner  after- 
wards. Tasso  indeed  sets  before  us  a  dessert  of  melons,  mingled 
with  roses: — but  it  is  not  thefirst  time  of  its  being  served  up: — the 
flowers  are  rather  faded,  and  the  fruit  has  lost  its  freshness. 
Ariosto  writes  on  as  it  happens,  from  the  interest  of  his  subjectt 
or  the  impulse  of  bis  own  mind,  tie  is  intent  only  on  the  ad- 
TratuTehehaA  in  hand, — the  circumstances  which  might  be  sup* 
poded  to  attend  it,  the  feelings  which  would  natural^  arise  out 
of  it.  He  attaches  himself  to  his  characters  for  their  own  sakes; 
And  relates  tiieir  achieynents  for  the  mere  pleasure  \\e  has  in 
t^ing  them.^  This  method  is  certainly  liable  to  great  disadvan- 
tages ;  bot  we  on  the  whole  prefer  it  to  the  obtrusive  artifices  of 
style  6hown  in  the  Jerusalem, — ^where  the  author  seems  never  to 
introduce  any  character  but  as  a  foil  to  some  other, — ^makes  one 
jsituation  a  contrast  to  the  preceding,  and  bis  whole  poem  a  con- 
tinued antithesis  in  style,  action,  sentiment,  and  imagenr.  A 
fierce  is  opposed  to  a  tender^  a  blasphemous  to  a  pious  charac- 
ter. '  A  lover  kills  his  mistress  in  disguise,  and  a  husband  and 
wife  oxe  represented  defending  their  lives,  by  a  pretty  ambiguity 
of  sitiiation  and  sentiment,  warding  off  the  blows  which  are  aim- 
ed, not  at  their  own  breasts,  but  at  each  other's.  The  same 
Jove  of  violent  effect  sometimes  produces  grossness  of  character, 
ias  in  Armida,  who  is  tricked  out  with  all  the  ostentatious  trap-^ 
pings  of  a  prostitute.  iTasso  has  more  of  what  is  usually  called 
poetry  than  Ariosto— that  is,  more  tropes  and  ornaments,  and 
a  more  splendid  atid  elaborate  diction.  The  latter  is  deficient 
Sn  all  these : — the  figures  and  comparisons  he  introduces  do  not 
llevate  -or  adorn  that  which  they  are  brought  to  illustrate :  they 
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IHie,  fbr  &\e  most  part,  mere  parftllel  cft»e«;  and  bis  direct 
liet^ptioo,  simple  and  striking  as  it  uniformly  is,  seems  to 
UB  of  a  for  higher  order  of  merit  than  the  incrcnious  atlusioos  pf 
his  rival.  We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  M^  Sismondi,  that 
there  is  a  want  of  sentiment  in  Ariosto,  or  that  he  excels  onlj  as 
a  painter  of  ofenects,  or  a  narrator  of  events.  The  instance 
which  he  gives  from  the  story  of  Isabella,  is  an  exception  to  his 
general  power.  The  episodes  of  Herminih,  and  of  Tancred 
and  Clorinda,  in  Tasso,  are  exquisitely  beautiful ;  but  they  do 
not  come  up,  in  romantic  interest  or  real  passion,  to  the  loves  of 
Angelica  and  Medoro.  We  might  instance,  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, the  character  of  Bradamante ; — the  spirited  apostrophe  to 
Knighthood,  '*  Oh  ancient  knights  of  true  and  noble  bean ;  ***— 
that  to  Orlando,  Sacripant,  and  the  other  lovers  of  Angelica — or 
the  triomph  of  Medoro — the  whole  progress  of  Orlando's  pasr- 
sion,  and  the  still  more  impressive  description  of  bis  sudden  re* 
eovery  from  his  fiital  infatuation,  after  the  restoration-  of  his 
senses.  Perhaps  the  finest  thin^  in  Tasso  is  (he  famous  de- 
■cription  of  Carthage,  as  the  warriors  pass  by  it  in  the  enchant-^ 
ed  bark.  <*  Giace  V  alta  Cartago, "  Sec.  This  passage,  how* 
ever,  belongs  properly  to  the  class  of  lofty  philosophical  elo« 
qneoce;  it  owes  its  impressiveness  to  the  grandeur  of  the  gencr 
ral  ideas,  and  not  to  the  force  of  individual  feeling,  or  imme* 
4iiate  passion.  The  speech  of  Satan  to  his  companions  is  said 
to  have  suggested  the  tone  of  Milton's  character  of  the  Devil. 
But  we  see  nothing  in  common  in  the  fiend  of  the  two  poets. 
Tasso  describe  his  as  a  mere  deformed  monster.  Milton  was  the 
first  poet  who  had  the  magnanimity  to  paint  the  devfi  without 
boms  and  a  tail ;  to  give  him  personal  beauty  and  intellectual 
grandeur,  with  only  moral  deformity. 

The  life  of  Tasso  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  world* 
Its  last  imfortunate  events  are  related  thus  by  our  author. — 

*  Tasso,  admitted  into  the  society  of  the  great,  thought  himself 
aoffidently  dieir  equal,  to  fall  in  love  with  women  of  rank ;  an4 
found  himself  sufficiently  their  inferior,  to  suffer  from  tlie  consequen- 
ces of  his  passion.  His  writings  inform  us,  that  he  was  attached  to 
a  lady  of  the  name  of  Leonora :  but  it  would  se^m  tliat  he  was  al** 
temately  in  love  widi  Leonora  of  Este,  sister  to  the  Duke  Alphon- 
so  ;  wttn  Leonora  of  San  Vitale,  wife  of  Julias  of*  Ttena ;  and  with 

Lucretia  Bendidio,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  the  princess 

It  is  said,  that  one  day  being  at  court  with  the  Duke  and  the  Prin- 
cess Leonora,  he  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  lady,  that,  in 
a  transport  of  love,  he  approached  her  suddenly,  and  embraced  her 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly.  The  Duke,  taming  coldly  to  his 
courtiers,  said  to  them< — "  What  a  pity  that  so  great  a  man  should 
hare  gone  mad!  '^  and  on  this  pretence,  had  him  confined  in  the  hos* 
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pital  of  St  Anne,  a  receptmde  for  lanatics  at  Feirara.  Hit  confine^, 
ment  disordered  hit  imagination.  Hit  bodj  wat  enfeebled  by  the  a- 
gitation  of  hit  mind  ;  he  belieTed  btmtelf  hj  tumt  pottoned>  or  tor- 
mented by  witchcraft ;  he  fancied  that  be  taw  dreadfal  appttridoot^ 
and  patted  whole  nightt  in  painful  watchfnlnett.  He  adcuetMd  let- 
tert  of  complaint  to  all  hit  friendt^  to  all  the  princet  of  luly,  to  the 
city  of  Bergamo  hit  natire  place^  to  the  emperor^  to  the  holy  of. 
fice  at  Roroe»  imploring  their  pity  and  hit  liberty.  To  add  to  hit 
misfortunety  hit  poem  wat  publithed  without  hit  permittion»  from  an 
imperfect  copy.  He  remained  confined  in  the  hospital  teren  years; 
during  which^  the  nuroerout  writingt  that  proceeded  from  hit  pea, 
could  not  convince  Alphonso  11.  that  he  wat  in  hit  tentes.  The 
princet  of  Italy  in  vain  inter poted  for  hit  release,  which  the  Duke 
refused  to  grant,  chiefly  to  mortify  hit  rivals,  the  Medici.  At  length, 
he  wat  released  from  his  captivity  at  the  instance  of  Vincent  de  &oin 
zago,  Prince  of  Mantua,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  ^t- 
ter  of  this  nobleman  with  the  unrelenting  Alphonto. ' 

It  wat  durinf^  this  melancholy  interval,  that  he  was  seen  by 
Monta^ne  in  his  confinement,  who^  after  some  striking  re6eo 
tions  on  the  vicissitudes  of  genius,  8a\'s, — <  I  rather  enviedl 
than  pitied  him,  when  I  saw  nim  at  Ferrara  in  so  piteons  a 
plight,  that  lie  survived  himself;  roisacknowledging  both  him« 
self  and  his  labours,  which,  unwitting  to  him,  and  even  to  his 
face,  have  been  published  both  uncorrected  and  maimed  I  '— 
Tasso  died  at  Rome  in  1599,  when  he  was  fi&y*one  years  okk 
After  the  Jerusalem,  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  is  his 
pastoral  poem  of  Aminta,  on  which  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Ooa- 
rani  is  considered  by  M.  Sismondr  as  an  improvement.  He 
published  both  comedies  and  tragedies.  He  composed  a  trage* 
dy,  called  //  Torrismondo^  while  in  prison,  and  dedicated  it  to 
his  Kberator,  the  Prince  of  Mantua.  The  concluding  choruf 
of  this  tragedy  possesses  the  most  profound  pathos  $  and  the 
poet,  in  writing  it,  had  evidently  an  eve  to  his  own  mtsfortunea 
and  his  glory,  which  he  saw,  or  thoiigfit  he  saw,  vanishing  from 
him—*  Like  the  swift  Alpine  torrent,  like  the  sudden  lightning 
in  the  calm  night,  like  the  passing  wind,  the  melting  vapour,  or 
the  winged  arrow,  so  vanishes  our  fame ;  and  aU  our  glory  is 
but  a  fading  flower.  WTiat  then  can  we  hope,  or  what  expect 
more  ?  After  triumphs  and  palms,  all  that  remains  for  the  soul^ 
is  strife  and  lamentation,  and  regret;  neither  love  nor  friendship 
can  avail  us  aught,  but  only  tears  and  grief!  * 

We  have  thus  gone  through  M.  Sismondi's  account  of  the 
great  Italian  poets ;  and  should  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  their  more  modern  brethren  of  the  drama,  and  of  the 
^Spanisli  and  Portuguese  writers  in  general :  But  we  cannot  ga 
fou  with  this  splcadld  catalogue  of  foreigners,  without  feeling 
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oursdres  drawn  to  the  native  glories  of  two.  of  our  own  wri* 
teriy  who  were  certainly  indebted  in  a  great  degree  to  the  early 
poets  of  Italy,  and  roust  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same 
tchooL — We  mean  Chaucer  and  Spenser — who  aire  now,  we 
are  afraid,  as  little  known  to  the  ordinary  run  of  English  read- 
ers as  their  tuneful  contemporaries  in  the  South.  To  those  a- 
inohg  our  own  countrymen  who  agree  with  M.  Sismondi  in  con« 
ttdenng  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  as  the  golden  period  of  Einglish 
poetry,  it  may  afford  some  amusement  at  least  to  accompany  us 
for  a  little  in  these  antiquarian  researches. 

Though  Spenser  was  much  later  than  Chancer,  his  obligations 
to  preceding  poets  were  less.  He  has  in  some  measure  borrow- 
ed the  plan  of  his  poem  from  Ariosto ;  but  he  has  engrafted 
upon  it  an  exuberance  of  fancy,  and  an  endless  voluptuousness 
of  sentiment,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Italian  writer. 
-^Farther,  Spenser  is  even  more  of  an  inventor  in  the  subject- 
matter.  There  is  a  richness  and  variety  in  his  allegorical  per- 
sonages and  fictions,  which  almost  vies  with  the  splendour  oif 
the  ancient  mythology.  If  Ariosto  transports  us  into  the  re- 
gions of  romance,  Spenser's  poetry  is  all  fairy-land.  In  Arios* 
to,  we  walk  upon  the  ground,  in  a  company,  gay,  fantastic,  and 
adventurous  enough ;  in  Spenser,  we  wander  in  another  world 
among  ideal  beings.  The  poet  takes  and  lays  us  in  the  lap  oT 
a  k>velier  nature,  cjy  the  sound  of  softer  streams,  among  green- 
er hills,  and  fairer  vallevs.  He  paints  nature,  not  as  we  find  it, 
but  as  we  expected  to  nnd  it ;  and  fulfils  the  deluding  promise 
of  oar  youth.  He  waves  his  wand  of  enchantment, — and  at 
ODoe  embodies  airy  beings,  and  throws  a  delicious  veil  over  all 
actual  objects.  Ine  two  worMs  of  reality  and  of  fiction,  seem 
poised  on  the  wings  of  his  imagination.  His  ideas  indeed  seem 
always  more  distinct  than  his  perceptions.  He  is  the  painter  of 
abstractions,  and  describes  them  with  dazzling  minuteness.  In 
the  Mask  of  Cupid,  the  god  of  love  '  claps  on  high  his  colour- 
ed winges  twain  i '  and  it  is  said  of  Gluttony  in  the  procession  of 
the  Passions, —  ^ 

*  In  green  vine*leaves  he  was  right  fidy  clad.  * 

At  times  he  becomes  picturesque  from  his  intense  love  of  beau* 
ly ;  as,  where  he  compares  Prince  Arthur's  crest  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ajmond-tree.  The  love  of  beauty,  however,  and  not 
of  tmlb,  is  the  moving  principle  of  his  mind;  and  bis  delineation^ 
are  guided  by  no  principle  but  the  impulse  of  an  inexhaustible 
imagination.  He  luxuriates  equally  in  scenes  of  Eastern  mag- 
oificeoce,  or  the  still  solitude  ot  a  hermit's  cell — in  the  extremes 
of  tensiiaHty  or  refinement.  With  all  this,  he  neither  makes  irs 
kngh  t>or  weep.    The  only  jest  in  bis  poem  is  an  allegory.    But 
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)ie  has  been  falsely  charged  with  a  want  of  passion  and  of  strength. 
He  has  both  in  an  immense  degree.  He  has  not  indeed  the  pa* 
thos  of  immediate  action  or  suffering,  which  is  the  dramatic ;  but 
he  has  all  the  pathos  of  sentiment  and  romance, — all  that  bfslongs 
to  distant  objects  of  terror,  and  uncertain^  imaginary  distress. 
His  strength,  in  like  manner,  is  not  coarse  and  palpable, — but  it 
assumes  the  character  of  vastness  and  sublimity,  seen  throtiglf 
the  same  visionary  medium,  and  blended  with  all  the  appalliD|Q( 
associations  of  preternatural  agency.  W^e  will  only  refer  to  the 
Cave  of  Mainmon,  and  to  the  description  of  Celleno  in  the  Cave 
of  Despair.  The  three  first  books  of  the  Faery  Queen  are  Te 
anperior  to  the  other.  It  is  not  fair  to  compare  Spenser  wit 
Shakespeare,  in  point  of  interest.  A  fairer  comparison  wou 
be  with  Comus.  There  is  only  one  book  of  this  allegorical  kiE 
which  has  more  interest  than  Spenser  (with  scarcdy  less  im^ 
^inatiun)  \  and  that  is  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

It  is  not  possible  for  any  two  writers  to  be  more  <^)posite  than 
Spenser  and  Chaucer.  .  Spenser  ddighted  in  luxurious  enjoy- 
ment ; — Chaucer  in  severe  activity  of  mind.  Spenser  was,  peV* 
baps,  the  most  visionary  of  all  the  poets ; — Chaucer  the  most  • 
man  of  observation  and  of  the  world.  He  appealed  directly  tP 
the  bosoms  and  business  of  men.  He  dealt  only  in  realities;  and, 
relying  throiighout  on  facts  or  common  tradition,  could  always 
produce  his  voucb^f  in  nature.  His  sentiment  is  not  the  volun* 
tary  indulgence  of  the  poet's  fancy,  but  is  founded  on  the  habir 
tuai  prcjimices  and  passions  of  the  very  characters  be  introdncesL 
His  poetry,  therefore,  is  essentially  picturesque  and  dramatic : 
In  this  he  chiefly  differs  from  Boccacio,  whose  power  was  that 
of  sentiment.  The  picturesque  and  the  dramatic  in  Chaucer^ 
are  in  a  great  measure  the  same  thing ;  for  he  only  describes 
external  objects  as  connected  with  character, — as  tlie  symbols  of 
internal  passion.  The  costume  and  dress  of  the  Canterbury  pil- 
grims,— of  the  knight, — the  'squire, — the  gap-toothed  wife  of 
Bath,  speak  for  themselves.  Again,  the  description  of  the  eqoi- 
pnge  and  accoutrements  of  the  two  Kings  of  Tlirace  and  Ind^ 
in  the  Knight's  Tale,  are  as  strikini^  and  ^a^d,  as  the  others 
are  lively  and  natural.  His  descriptions  ot  natural  scenery  are 
in  the  sume  style  of  excellence ; — tlieir  beauty  consists  in  t^eir 
truth  and  characteristic  propriety.  They  have  a  ^ocal  freshness 
About  them,  which  renders  them  almost'  tangible ;  whicli  gives  the 
very  feeling  of  the  air,  the  coldness  or  moisture  of  the  grounds 
In  other  wards,  he  describes  inanimate  olyects  from  the  effect 
which  they  have  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  and.  as  they  have 
^  reference  to  the  interest  of  the  story.  One  of  the  finest  pacts 
pf  Chaucer  is  of  this  mixed  kind.    It  is  in  the  beginning  fSt  the 
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Flower  and  the  Leaf,  where  he  describes  the  delight  of  that  yonng 
beauty,  shrowded  in  her  bower,  and  listening  in  the  morning  of 
the  year  to  thie  singing  of  the  nightingale,  while  her  joy  rises 
with  the  rising  song,  and  gushH  out  a^esh  at  every  pause,  and 
is  borne  along  with  the  full  tide  of  pleasure,  and  still  increases, 
and  repeats,  and  prolot)gs  itself,  and  knows  no  ebb*  The  cool-^ 
ness  of  the  arbour, — its  retirement, — the  early  time  of  the  day, 
—the  sudden  starting  up  of  the  birds  in  the  neighbouring  bush« 
ts — the  eager  driight  with  which  they  devour  and  rend  the  open- 
faig  budd  and  flowers,  are  expressed  with  a  truth  and  feeling, 
which  make  the  whole  seem  like  the  recollection  of  an  actual 
scene.  Whoever  compares  this  beautiful  and  simple  passage 
kith  Rousseau's  description  of  the  Elisee  in  the  New  EUgise,  wiH 
be  able  to  see  the  difference  between  good  writing  and  fine  writ- 
ings or  b^ween  the  actual  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  pro^ 
gresa  of  the  feelings  they  excite  in  us,  and  a  parcel  of  words, 
images  a&d  sentiments  thrown  together  without  meaning  or  co- 
herence. We  do  not  say  this  from  any  feeling  of  disrespect  to 
Rousseaa,  for  whom  we  have  a  great  affection;  but  his  imagina-* 
tion  was  not  that  of  the  poet  or  the  painter.  Severity  and  bold- 
ness are  die  characteristics  of  the  natural  style :  the  artificial  ia 
equally  servile  and  ostentatious.  Nature,  after  all,  is  the  soul 
of  art: — atod  tfatre  is  a  strength  in  the  imagination  which  re« 
poses  imttkediately  on  nature,  which  nothing  else  can  supply.  It 
was  this  tm^t  ifi  nature,  and  reliance  on  his  subject,  which  cd- 
abled  Chd(\icei'  to  describe  the  grief  and  patience  of  Oriselda, — 
die  fiiidi  of  G>nstance, — anil  5ie  heroic  perseverance  of  the  lit- 
tle daid,  who,  going  to  school  through  the  streets  of  Jewry, 

*  Oh,  Ahna  redemptoris  mater,  loudly  sung, ' 
andwhcs  after  his  death,  still  triumphed  in  his  song.  Chau- 
cer has  more  of  this  deep,  internal,  snstahied  sentiment  than  any 
other  writer,  except  Boccacio,  to  whom  Chaucer  owed  much, 
tfadugfa  be  dfd  not  owe  all  to  him :  for  he  writes  just  as  well 
where  he  did  not  borrow  from  that  quarter,  as  where  he  did  ; 
as  in  the  characters  of  the  Pilgrims, — the  Wife  of  Bath's  Pro- 
logue— the  'Squire's  Tale,  and  in  innumerable  others.  The 
poetry  df  Chaucer  has  a  religious  sanctity  about  it,  connected 
with  the  manners  of  the  age.  It  has  all  the  spirit  of  mairtjrrdom ! 
lo  looking  back  to  the  ck^J^cTcenvres  of  former  times,  we  are 
sometimes  cG^posed  to  wonder  at  the  little  progress  which  has 
been  made  since  in  poetrv,  and  the  arts  of  imitation  In  general. 
Bat  this,  peHiaps,  is  a  molish  wonder.  Nothing  is  more  con- 
tmnr  to  net,  than  the  supposition,  that  in  what  we  understand 
by  Uie  fine  arts,  as  ^painting  and  poetry,  relative  perfection  is 
m  nsah  of  repeated  success  s  and  that,  what  has  been  onte 
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weO  donet  constantly  leads  to  soroetbuig  better.  What  it  me* 
cbanicaly  reducible  to  rule^  or  capable  of  demonstration,  is  indeed 
progressive,  and  admits  of  gradual  improvement:  but  that  which 
n  not  mechanical  or  definite,  but  depends  on  taste,  genius^ 
and  feeling,  very  soon  becomes  stationary  or  retrograde,  after 
a  certain  period,  and  loses  more  than  it  gains  by  transfusion. 
The  c<Hitrarv  opinion  is  indeed  a  common  error,  which  has 
grown  up,  liice  many  others,  from  transferring  an  analogy  of 
one  kind  to  something  quite  different,  without  thinking  ot  the 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  things,  or  attending  to  the  di& 
ference  of  the  results.  For  most  persons,  finding  what  won* 
derful  advances  have  been  made  in  biblical  criticism,  in  che- 
mistry, in  mechanics,  in  geometry,  astronomy,  &c.  f.  e.  in 
things  depending  on  inquiry  and  experiment,  or  on  absolute 
demonstration,  nave  been  led  hastily  to  conclude,  that  there 
was  a  general  tendency  in  the  efforts  of  the  human  intdlect  to 
improve  by  repetition,  and,  in  all  arts  and  institutions,  to  grow 
perfect  and  mature  by  time.  We  look  back  upon  the  themogi* 
cal  creed  of  our  ancestors,  and  their  discoveries  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, with  a  smile  of  pity :  Science,  and  the  arts  connected 
with  it,  have  all  had  thdr  infancy,  their  youth  and  manhood, 
and  seem  to  have  in  them  no  principle  of  limitation  or  decay ; 
and,  inquiring  no  farther,  we  infer,  in  the  intoxication  of  our 
pride,  and  the  height  of  our  self-congratulation,  that  the  same 
progress  has  been  made,  and  wiU  continue  to  be  made,  in  aU 
other  things  which  are  the  work  of  man.  The  fact,  however^ 
stares  us  so  plainly  in  the  face,  thst  one  would  think  the  small- 
est reflection  must  suggest  the  truth,  and  overturn  our  sanguine 
theories.  The  greatest  poets,  the  ablest  orators,  the  best  paint- 
ers, and  the  finest  sculptors  that  the  world  ever  saw,  appear- 
ed soon  after  the  first  birth  of  these  arts,  and  lived  in  a  state 
of  society  which  was  in  other  respects  rude  and  barbarous. 
Those  arts  which  depend  on  individual  genius  and  incommuni- 
cable power,  have  almost  always  leaped  at  once  from  infancy  to 
manhood — from  the  first  rude  dawn  of  invention  to  th^ir  meri- 
dian height  and  dazzling  lustre,  and  have,  in  general,  decliujed 
ever  after.  This  is  the  peculiar  distinction  and  privilege  of  sci- 
ence and  of  art ; — of  the  one,  never  to  arrive  at  the  summit  of 
.  perfection  at  all;  and  of  the  other,  to  arrive  at  it  almost  at  once. 
Homer,  Chaucer,  Sp^ser,  Shakespeare,  Dante  and  Ariosto, 
(Milton  alone  was  of^  a  later  perioa,  and  not  the  worse  for  it), 
— Raphael,  Titian,  Michael  An^elo,  Correggio,  Cervantes  and 
Boccacio— all  lived  near  the  beginning  of  tneir  arts — perfected, 
and  all  but  created  them.  These  giant  sons  of  genius  stand  in- 
deed upon  the  earth ;  but  they  tower  above  their  fellows ;  and 
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•ihe  long  line  oF  thar  successors  does  not  interpoBe  any  object  to 
obstruct  their  view,  or  lessen  their  brightness.  In  strength  and 
statare,  thejT'are  unrivalled  ;  in  grace  and  beauty,  they  have  ne- 
ver been  surpassed.  In  after-ages  and  more  renned  periods  (as 
they  are  caMed),  great  men  have  arisen  one  by  one,  as  it  were 
by  throes  and  at  intervak ;  though,  in  general,  the  best  of 
these  cultivated  and  artificial  minds  were  m  an  inferior  order; 
as  Tasso  and  Pope  among  poets,  Guido  and  Poussin  among 
painters.  But  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  arts,  when  the  first 
mechanical  difficulties  had  been  got  over,  and  the  language  ac- 
quired, they  rose  by  clusters  and  in  constellations — never  so  to 
rise  again. 

The  arts  of  poetry  and  painting  are  conversant  with  the 
world  of  thought  within  us,  and  with  the  world  of  sense 
without  us — wiUi  what  we  know  and  see  and  feel  intimately* 
Thev  flow  from  the  living  shrine  of  our  own  breasts,  and  are 
kinJied  at  the  living  lamp  of  Nature :  But  the  pulse  of  the  pas- 
sions assuredly  beat  as  high — the  depths  and  soundings  of  the 
human  heart  were  as  well  understooo,  three  thousand  or  three 
hundred  years  ago,  as  they  are  at  present.  The  face  of  nature^ 
and  *  the  human  hce  divinie, '  snone  as  bright  then,  as  they 
have  ev&r  done  since.  But  it  is  their  light,  reflected  by  true  ge- 
nius on  art,  which  marks  out  the  path  before  it,  and  sheds  a 
gfery  round  the  Muses'  feet,  like  that  which 

*  circled  Una's  angel  face, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  sbad^  place. ' 


Abt.  III.  Memoirs  of  the  War  of  the  French  in  Spain.  By 
M.  De  Rocca,  Officer  of  Hussars,  and  Knight  of  the  Ord^ 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Murray,  London.     1815. 

^HE  ^eater  part  of  those  who  are  habitually  occupied  in  the 
**"     discussion  of  public  affairs,  unfortunately  regard  the  most 

.  important  events  merely  as  topics  of  transitory  interest,  which 
attract  notice  only  as  long  as  tney  excite  passion ;  and  are  after- 
wards consigned  to  oblivion,  with  an  apathy  little  suited  to  the 
2ea!  with  which  they  were  formerly  agitated.  Hence  it  is,  that 
men  so  rarely  form  a  sober  auci  dispassionate  judgment  on  the 
business  of  their  own  times,  on  fviiich  alone  it  is  of  importance 
that  they  should  iudge  rightly.  On  these  most  momentous  sub- 
jects, their  n^inds  are  predisposed  for  deception  by  the  violence 
of  their  passions;  and  they  can  hardly  ever  look  at  the  transac- 
tions before  them  bat  through  a  deceiving  medium,  by  which 

'bets  are  'distorted  and  principled  disguised^  and  the*  fountain 
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tf  knowledge  (has  poisoned  tt  iu  source.  Tbe  fbtore  hiaCoriant 
Krom  ih«  eminence  which  be  has  attained,  may,  indeed,  see  par- 
XhA\j  through  the  mists  of  prqudice  and  pasdon^  wbicb  orer- 
hang  the  iiistory  of  past  ages.  But  those  who  are  cootempora- 
ry  with  the  events,  arc  generally  deep  sunk  in  the  delusion  ;  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  compelled  to  act  upon  the  imprea- 
lilond  they  have  received,  and  are  only  made  sensible  of  their  er» 
ror  by  tne  fatal  experience  of  its  effects.  Tbe  diligent  study  of 
history  seems  the  best  antidote  to  those  deoeptions,->-«s  we  aiay 
there  see,  unfolded  for  our  instruction^  a  regular  series  of  events, 
which  we  may  examine  at  leisure,  and  without  passion ;  and  by 
thus  reasoniDg  on  matters  on  which  there  is  less  scope  for  prqu- 
dice, the  mind  naturally  acquires  habits  of  more  accurate  inves- 
tigation, and  a  store  of  general  knowledge,  which  mav  be  ap- 
p&d  with  the  happiest  e&ct,  to  illustrate  the  events  oi  iu  own 
times. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  under  tbe  consideration  of  onr 
readers,  an  interesting  portion  of  recent  history,  we  have  se- 
lected the  present  performance^  which  contains  an  account  of 
the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  French  armies,  and  a  general  view 
iof  the  causes  which,  notwithstandii^  a  continued  series  of  re- 
verses, still  gave  energy  to  the  Spamsh  cause.  The  author,  M. 
de  Rocca^  md  a  command  in  a  regiment  of  French  husaais, 
and  a  place  in  the  I.egion  of  Honour.  He  entered  Spain  in 
the  year  1 808,  along  with  the  trodps  sent  to  reinforce  the  French 
armies,  which  wete  at  that  time  esicamped  on  liie  Ebro,  under 
the  command  of  Joseph ;  and,  except  during  a  short  interval  ia 
the  year  1809,  when  ire  was  sent  against  tSe  English  at  Wal- 
cheren,  he  continued  in  Spain  untO  tne  summer  of  1810,  whcM 
he  was  severely  wounded,  in  an  encounter  with  a  party  of  Spa« 
iiish  guerillas.  He  relates  chiefly  what  came  nnder  his  own  per- 
sonal notice ;  And  as  he  seems  to  be  an  acute  and  discriminating 
observer,  his  remarks^  which  are  always  lively,  are  frequently 
judicious  and  striking.  In  his  account  of  the  campaign,  ne  cer- 
tainly maintains  a  tone  of  great  impartiality;  praising  or  blaming 
indifTet^ently  the  plans  and  movements  of  tiie  two  contending  ar- 
mies ;  while  his  narrative  of  military  events  is  enlivened  vrith 
some  interesting  sketches  of  Spanish  manners,  and  with  an  u- 
musing  account  of  his  own  personal  adventures.  We  shall  pro* 
cced  to  give  our  readers  an  abstract  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  nis  performance,  after  we  have  made  one  general  ob- 
servation on  the  nature  and  object  of  the  war  .to  which  it  re- 
lates. 

The  objects  of  war  are  frequently  of  very  Bttle  importance  to 
tlie  body  of  the  people — ^and,  after  a  certain  timcj  they  general); 
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difccorer  fhis^  and  begin  to  f^mdge  ftie  sacrifices  it  requires. 
"Where  it  ori<^inate8  manifestly  in  the  personal  prejudice  or 
pride  of  the  sovereign,  though  they  wiH  exuh  in  the  triumphs 
of  their  countrymen,  they  will  not  voluntarily  incur  any  serious; 
inconvenience  to  promote  its  success.  They  will  generally  re- 
main neuter  in  the  contest,  which  will  consequentJy  be  decided 
exclusivel)  by  that  small  proportion  of  the  population  who  arfl 
soldiers  by  profession. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  several  of  the  contests  carried  on  be* 
tween  Austria  and  France.  The  pride  of  the  Austrian  roo^ 
narch  was  piqued  at  his  loss  of  territory;  and  he  seized  the 
first  opportunity  of  taking -nrms,  that  he  might  retrieve  his  ho- 
noar,  and  recover  his  dominions.  But  these  considerations  had 
no  weight  with  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and  the  contest 
was  accordingly  decided  by  the  first  great  battle  between  the 
Austrian  and  French  armies.  When  victory  declared  for  thq 
latter,  no  eSbtt  was  made  by  the  population  of  Au.^tria  to  avert 
the  impending  invasion  of  their  country,  nor  even  to  harass  the 
cneniy  by  irregular  hostilities.  But  if  the  projects  ot  a  foreiga 
power  are  directed  against  the  ha;  pines-i  of  the  people  at  large^ 
the  result  is  of  a  veiy  different  de^cription.  It  then  becomea 
thtir  interest  to  sacrifice  ail  private  considerations ;  and  where 
their  exertions  are  calkd  forth  by  an  energetic  government,  it 
is  ^eldom  that  they  are  found  wanting  to  the  public  cau^e.  The 
war  waged  by  Great  Britain  a^t^ainst  her  American  colonies,* 
was  a  project  of  pure  and  undi>cruised  tyranny,  and  obviously 
at  variance  with  the  happiness  of  that  great  population.  It  was 
an  attempt  to  govern  by  the  mere  terror  of  the  b^^yonet ;  and 
the  resistor ce  ot  the  American  pcf)p!e  corresponded  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  objects  for  which  they  fought,  to  their  hatred 
of  tyranny,  and  to  thf^ir  love  of  lil>erty.  The  war  waged  in 
1793  by  ihe  combined  Kings  of  Europe  against  the  people 
of  France,  was,  in  like  manner,  adverse  to  ail  their  views  of 
social  happiness.  The  old  government  of  France  had  j*ist  been 
overthrown,  with  a  long  train  of  corruptions  and  abu>^sj  whick 
time  and  the  powerful  patronage  of  authority  ha<l  rendered  in- 
veterate. The  people,  long  oppressed  by  the  odious  privile^rcf^ 
and  illiberal  distincticms  of  a  corrupt  aristocracy,  which  wtre 
interwoven  with  all  their  institutions  and  even  with  their  do* 
mestic  manners,  were  rejoicing  in  their  emancipation  from  l>on- 
dage,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  tlie  threats  of  the  iiliied  powert 
to'reinipose  upon  them  the  yoke  which  they  had  ju>t  «^hakcn  offi 
They  flew  to  arms  ;  and  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  th^  eouiiury 
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corre^nd^  Entirely  with  their  dread  of  the  evils  with  which 
they  were  menaced. 

In  process  of  timci  however,  France,  trimnphant  over  all 
her  enemies,  became  oppressor  in  her  turn.  Her  victorious 
a)*mies  were  made  subservient  to  a  svstem  of  policy  incompatible 
with  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  other  states.  Oppression 
|h*oduced  irritation  ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  ^ave  rise  to  suc- 
cessful resistance.  Russia  rather  chose  to  sacrifice  her  capital, 
than  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  France ;  and  by  this  determined 
policy,  she  for  ever  crushed  the  hopes  of  her  invaders.  In  Spain, 
tbo,  thetrranny  of  France  provoked  a  suitable  spirit  of  resist- 
ance. The  projects  of  Bonaparte,  in  regard  to  that  country, 
were  utterly  at  variance  with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  His  attempt  to  impose  upon,  them  a  French 
^vereign,  was  opposed  by  every  principle  of  national  antipathy 
^nd  pride ;  while  his  internal  reforms,  which  were  chiefly  direct- 
ed against  monasteries  and  the  dominion  of  the  clergy,  gave 
h  still  greater  shock  to  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  an  igno- 
rant and  superstitious  people.  The  revolution  in  the  domes- 
tic manners  and  habits  of  a  whole  people,  which  Napoleon  was 
attempting  to  accomplish  at  once,  and  by  the  sword,  could  only 
have  taken  place  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  under  the  mild 
away  of  a  just  and  enlightened  government.  His  project  was 
therefore  equally  impolitic  and  unjust ;  and  was  well  calculated 
to  call  forth  an  unanimous  and  determined  spirit  of  resistance. 

But  although  the  zeal  of  the  people  in  the  public  cause  must 
always  be  of  admirable  use  in  the  defence  of  a  country,  it  i» 
only  through  the  medium  of  a  regular  army  that  it  will  be 
found  to  operate  eifectually  against  an  invading  enemy — be-' 
cause  a  reguhr  army,  where  it  is  successiiil,  repels  the  invader 
from  the  frontier,  and  prevents  him  from  troubling  the  repose  of 
the  country  ;  and  where  it  is  supported  by  an  enthusiastic  peo- 
ple, who  voluntarily  rush  into  the  field  to  recruit  its  wasted 
ranks,  must  soon  overwhelm  an  army  which  fights  merely  for 
conquest  By  the  destruction  of  the  regular  army,  the  coiuitry 
k  leit  open  to  the  conqueror,  who  penetrates  at  all  points,  and 
crushes  resistance  by  the  terror  of  his  arms.  Where  the  in- 
habitants are  united,  indeed,  in  their  hatred  of  the  invader,^ 
and  in  their  determination  to  assert  their  independence,  he  wilt 
only  possess  the  ground  on  which  his  army  stands ;  and  he  will 
be  annoyed  by  the  irregular  and  incessant  hostility  of  an  exas* 
perated  people.  But  in  these  circumstances  the  ultimate  deliver- 
ance of  the  country  must  always  be  extremely  doubtful ;  as  tlio 
invading  army,  by  seizing  upon  the  strongholds,  and  stationing 
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garrisons  in  the  forlified  towns,  mny  gradually  circumscribe  llid 
means  of  resistance,  and  thus  in  lime  overcome  the  persever- 
ance of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  invasion  of  America  tw  Great! 
Britnin,  the  struggle  never  degenerated  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
vaded country  into  a  mere  system  of  irregular  annoyance.  The 
American  army,  though  frequently  overthrown,  was  never  entirely 
dispersed.  It  always  remained  united  in  the  field,  and  formed  a 
rallying  point  for  such  as  were  disposed  to  unite  for  the  common 
defence ;  and  it  was  by  its  exertions,  assisted  by  French  troops^ 
that  the  contest  was  happily  brought  to  a  close.  In  the  invasion 
of  Poland  by  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Polii»h  armies  were 
overthrown  and  dispers*»d — the  capital  was  captured; — and  the' 
wretched  inhabitants,  left  to  the  fury  of  a  merciless  conqueror, 
bad  no  resource  but  in  submission.  In  the  invasion  of  France 
in  1793,  the  army  of  the  country,  though  frequently  defeated, 
always  maintained  itself  in  the  field ;  and  being  powerfully  re- 
cruited by  the  energy  of  the  government,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
people,  the  enemy  was  quickly  repelled  from  the  frontier.  The' 
last  invasion  of  Russia  by  France  presents  a  case  of  successful 
defence  against  a  preponderating  military  force.  But  the  safety 
of  the  country  was  purchased  by  the  devastation  of  some  of  itsr 
finest  provinces,  and  by  the  destruction  of  its  capital,  which  a 
more  powerful  army  and  a  more  energetic  system  of  defence 
might  possibly  have  saved.  In  the  recent  invasion  of  Spain,  the 
armies  assembled  for  its  defence  were  quickly  overthrown  ;  but 
after  their  complete  dispersion,  the  resistance  of  the  people  con- 
tinued with  unabated  vigour ;  and  M.  de  Rocca,  in  this  instruc- 
tive publication,  has  explained  to  us  very  satisfactorily  the  rea- 
sons of  this  persevering  resistance,  and  the  circumstances  which 
gave  them  such  advantages  in  the  Irregular  annoyance  of  their 
victorious  adversaries. 

In  Germany,  M.  de  Rocca  observes,  the  different  sovereign? 
were  accustomed  to  rely  for  the  defence  of  the  country  on  thef 
perfection  o^  its  military  institutions  i  and  with  this  view,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  exacting  from  their  subjects  a  frivolous  and 
minute  obedience,  without  reflecting,  in  the  mean  time,  that 
by  thus  converting  their  government  into  a  i^ecies  of  military 
police,  they  weakened  the  energy  of  the  national  character,  thef 
only  sure  guarantee  of  national  independence.  When  a  German 
province  was  overrun  by  a  French  army,  the  people,  never  ac-" 
customed  to  exercise  their  own  free  will,  were  quite  passive  un- 
til they  received  the  commands  of  their  seignorial  lords,  whose 
authority  being  necessarily  subordinate  to  that  of  the  conqueror, 
was  extremely  usetui  in  securing  the  s-ubjection  of  the  invaded 
couotrj'*     Germany  nbo,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  afford* 
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no  facilities  for  the  irrccrulA'  resistance  of  an  anhed  people* 
There  are  few  dosert  and  mounUiinous  districts  to  which  the 
inhabitants  niay  fly  from  the  pursuits  of  a  conquering  enemy  ; 
so  that  a  small  body  of  troops  may  retain  a  large  province  in 
oI>edience,  and  may  thus  alivays  secure  the  subsistence  of  the 
main  armv. 

The  state  of  Spain  at  the  time  of  its  invasion  by  the  French^ 
was  essentially  different  from  that  of  Germany.  The  govem- 
mei^t,  though  absolute  in  its  forms*  resembled  in  no  respect  the 
military  constitutions  of  the  German  states.  It  was  feeble,  in* 
dcetl,  and  corrupt  5  but  the  people  enjoyed  a  great  degree  of 

Sractical  freedom  : — and  the  institutions  of  religion  and  the  in- 
uence  of  the  priests,  while  they  were  frequently  employed  in 
aid  of  the  executive  power,  formed  at  the  same  time  a  perpetual 
counterpoise  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign.  The  na- 
tional character,  in  short,  was  in  its  full  vigour.  Every  Spaniard 
regarded  the  public  cause  as  his  own  private  quarrel  j  and  the 
general  zeal  was  still  further  heightened  by  the  exhortations  of 
the  priests,  who  hated  the  French  both  from  patriotism  and 
from  intertst,  being  well  aware  that  their  success  would  be  ulti- 
mately fatal  to  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  church.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  moral  causes  which  favoured  the  efforts  of  the 
Spaniards,  M.  de  Rocca  enumerates  the  following  circumstances 
connected  with  the  physical  stale  of  ihe  country. 

•  The  high  and  barren  mountains  which  surround  and  intersect 
Spain,  were  peopled  by  warlike  tribes,  always  armed  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  smuggling,  and  accustomed  to  baffle  the  regular  troops  of 
their  own  country,  which  were  frequendy  sent  in  pursuit  of  them. 
The  untamed  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula;  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate,  which  admits  of  living  in  the  open  air  almost  all 
the  year,  and  thus  to  abandon  one's  dwelling  upon  occasion ;  the 
inaccessible  retreats  of  the  inland  mountains ;  the  sea,  which  washes 
tuch  extensive  shores ;  all  the  great  circumstances  arising  from  the 
national  character,  the  climate,  and  local  situation,  could  not  fail  of 
procuring  for  the  Spaniards  numberless  facilities  for  escaping  from 
the  oppression  of  their  conquerors,  and  for  multiplying  their  own 
forces,  whether  by  transporting  them  rapidly  to  those  points  on 
^bich  the  French  were  weak,  or  in  securing  their  escape  from  pur* 
suit.  *    p.  11,  12. 

The  regular  force  collected  for  die  defence  of  Spain,  extend- 
ed in  a  line  across  the  country,  from  Tudela  nearly  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Asturias;  and  such  was  the  confidence  inspired  by  re- 
^nt  success,  tliat  the  Spanish  generals,  never  doubting  of  vie-* 
tory,  made  all  their  disppsitions  with  a  view  to  surround  the  in- 
Taaing  armv.  They  formed  their  troops  into  extended  and 
proportionally  fcebU  liucs^  which  being  assailed  by  the  solid 
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Masses  of  the  enemy,  were  easily  penetrated ;  and  all  conceit  be- 
ing thus  destroyed  between  the  different  corps,  thev  were  succes- 
sively attacked  and  overthrown.  The  army  of  tue  centre  and 
left,  under  General  Blake,  fled  towards  the  mountains  of  Astu- 
rias,  and  the  right  under  Castanos  took  the  direction  of  Madrid. 
The  French  pursued  by  forced  marches ;  and  found  both  the 
country  and  the  towns  through  which  they  advanced,  entirely 
deserted.  Burgos  was  abandoned  to  pillage;  and,  at  night, 
when  M.  de  Rocca  entered  the  town,  it  resounded  on  all  sides 
with  the  confused  noise  and  bustle  of  the  soldiers,  who  run  a- 
bout  in  all  directions  seeking  for  provisions  and  utensils  of  cook* 
ery  in  the  deserted  dwellings,  and  carr}ing  with  them  the  enor- 
mous torches  which  they  had  found  in  the  neighbouring  con- 
vents. At  some  distance,  in  a  part  of  the  town  less  frequented, 
Were  heard  the  stifled  and  mournful  cries  of  the  aged  and 
the  sick,  who,  not  being  able  to  fly,  had  taken  refuge  in  one 
of  the  churches,  where  they  were  crowded  together  in  great 
numbers.  In  ascending  the  river,  many  of  the  townsmen  and 
the  peasantry  were  discovered  on  its  banks,  concealed  behind 
the  neigh ts,  or  among  the  precipices  of  the  opposite  shore, 
raising  their  heads  from  time  to  time  abov9  the  brushwood,  to 
see  itihe  troops  were  passed.  Some  of  the  flank  companies 
met  a  company  of  nuns  who  had  quitted  Burgos  the  evening 
before  the  battle.  They  had  wandered  as  far  as  their  wearied 
limbs  could  carry  them,  and  were  concealed  among  the  wood  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  river.  When  the  Frencli  cavtury  approach- 
ed, they  were  on  their  koees  close  to  each  other,  their  heads 
hanging  down,  and  enveloped  in  their  cloaks.  One  of  them, 
who  seemed  to  have  preserved  nK>re  calmness  than  the  rest, 
stood  before  her  companions ;  and,  as  she  touched  the  beads  oif 
her  rosary,  rq>eatedly  pronounced  to  the  soldiers  who  passed 
nearest,  as  if  to  implore  their  protection,  *  Bon  jour.  Messieurs 
Fran9ob,  '—the  only  words  which  she  appeared  to  know  of  the 
French  language,  fhese  poor  nuns,  M.  de  Rocca  informs  us, 
were  left  in  peace. 

A  deep  impression  seems  to  have  been  made  throughout  tlie 
French  army,  by  the  spectacle  of  solitude  which  the  country 
through  which  they  advanced  every  where  presented^  The  in- 
habitants invariably  left  the  towns,  carrying  with  them  to  the 
mountains  aU  their  most  valuable  effects,  so  that  the  desolation 
which  generally  follows  the  track  of  victorious  armies,  seemed 
invariably  to  have  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  French  troops. 
The  following  passage,  which  is  in  our  author's  usual  style  of 
"Bvely  description,  convej's  a  striking  picture  of  the  deserted 
irtate  of  the  country. 
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'  In  tpproBching  tbe  deserted  towns  and  villages  of  Castile,  we  no 
longer  saw  those  clouds  of  smoke,  which,  constantly  rising  through 
the  air,  form  a  second  atmosphere  over  inhabited  and  populous  cities. 
Instead  of  living  sounds  and  continual  rumours,  we  heard  nothing 
within  the  circles  of  their  walls  but  the  passing  bells,  which  our  ar- 
rival could  not  suspend ;  or  the  croaking  of  the  ravens  hovering  round 
the  high  belfreys.  The  houses,  now  empty,  served  only  to  re-echo 
tardily  and  discordantly  the  deep  sounds  of  the  drum,  or  the  shrill 
notes  of  the  trumpet. 

*  Lodgings  were  quickly  distributed ;  every  regiment  occupied  a 
ward,  every  company  a  street,  according  to  the  size  of  the  town  ;  a 
very  short  time  after  our  entry,  the  soldiers  were  established  in  their 
new  dwellings,  as  if  they  had  come  to  found  a  colony.  This  warlike 
and  transitory  population  gave  new'names  to  the  places  it  occupied 
—they  talked  of  the  Dragoon-toard ;  Such  a  company s  street ;  Our 
general* i  house  ;  The  tnain-guard  square^  or  Parade'tmce, — Often  on 
the  walls  of  a  convent  might  be  read,  written  with  charcoal,  Bar* 
racks  of  such  a  baUatian.  From  the  cell  of  a  deserted  cloister,  hung 
a  sign  with  a  French  inscription,  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  first 
cooks  in  Paris ;  he  was  a  victualler,  who  had  hastened  to  set  up  his 
ambulatory  tavern  in  that  spot. 

*  When  the  army  arrived  late  at  night  in  the  place  where  it  was  to 
rest,  it  was  impossible  to  distribute  the  quarters  with  regularity,  and 
we  lodged  miUtarili/t  that  is  to  say,  promiscuously,  and  without  ob- 
serving any  order,  wherever  we  could  find  room.  As  soon  as  the 
main  guard  was  posted,  at  a  concerted  signal  the  soldiers  lefl  the 
ranks,  and  precipitated  themselves  all  together  tumultuously,  like 
a  torrent,  through  the  city;  and,  long  after  the  arrival  of  the  army, 
shrieks  were  still  heard,  and  the  noise  of  doors  broken  open  with 
hatchets  or  great  stones.  Some  of  the  grenadiers  found  out  a  me- 
thod, as  quick  as  efficacious,  to  force  such  doors  as  obstinately  re- 
aisted ;  they  fired  point  blank  into  the  keyholes  of  the  locks,  aiul 
thus  rendered  vain  the  precautions  of  the  inhabitants,  who  always 
carefully  locked  up  their  houses  before  they  fled,  at  our  approach| 
po  the  mountains. '     p.  32-^34. 

The  farther  thje  trench  advanced  into  the  country,  they  re- 
ceived the  stronger  proofs  of  the  rooted  hatred  with  which  al) 
classes  were  animated  against  them.  Religion,  patrioiismi  and 
the  desire  of  revenge,  lent  their  united  aid  to  influence  popular 
zeal,  and  to  arm  every  hand  against  the  common  foe.  The 
'Spaniards  equally  disregarded  the  rules  of  discipline  and  the 
laws  of  war.  They  abandoned  their  columns  on  the  least  re* 
verse,  and  they  seldom  kept  faith  wiih  their  enemies :  tlicir  sol^ 
(desire  was  to  retaliate  upon  them,  in  every  possible  way,  the  evils 
which  they  had  brouglit  upon  their  native  country.  Our  au* 
fhor  relates  various  facts  to  show  the  cxasperatid  state  of  the 
public  feeling  tliroughout  Spahi.     Among  Qihcrs,  he  states,  ihaf 
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fine  of  the  insargi^t  peasants  of  Arragon  hextifr  taken  |»isoner 
by  the  skirmishersi  was  liberated  by  the  humanity  of  the  French 
commanding  officer.     No  sooner  was  he  Jeft  to  himself  than  he 
loaded  his  musket,  and,  turning  instantly  to  the  French  ranks, 
fired  at  his  deliverer,  whom  the  ball,  however,  happily  miss* 
ed.     Being  apprehended,  and  believing  that  he  was  to  be  in- 
stantly shot,  he  feU  upon  Iiis  knees,  praying  to  God  and  to 
the  V^irgin ;  and  in  that  posture,  with  all  the  proud  defiance 
of  a  martyr  in  his  country's  cause,  prepared  to  meet  bis  fdte. 
The  contmual  interruption  of  the  French  communications — the 
persevering  attacks  made  on  their  convoys  and  military  posts, 
afforded  another  striking  proof  of  the  inveterate  hostility  of  the 
inhabitants.    On  one  occasion,  our  author  was  charged  to  car« 
ry  despatches  from  General  LasaUe,  who  was  in  advance  at  T»- 
lavera,  to  Marshal  Lefevre,  who  sent  him  to  tl)e  imperial  quar* 
ters  near  Madrid.      Having  procured  a  requisition  mule  and 
a  guide,  he  set  forward  in  a  dark  night,  when,  after  they  were 
a  league  on  the  road,  the  guide  fell,  and  instantly  disappeared 4 
his  mule,  at  the  same  time,  returning  at  a  gallop  to  the  village 
from  which  it  set  out.     M.  de  Rocca  dismounted,  but  found  no 
traces  of  his  guide;  and  his  mule  having  lost  its  companion, 
remained  immoveable,  alike  insensible  either  to  blows  or  curses. 
He  was  not  aware  at  that  time,  that  every  Spanish  mule  is  pro- 
vided with  a  proper  name,  and  that  the  only  way  of  pusning 
cliem  on,  is  by  cajoling  them  in  Spanish  wcith  such  expressions  as 
— ^  Go  on.  Mule ;  get  on.  Captain ;  get  on,  Arragonese ; '  &c. 
Having  alighted  to  tighten  the  girth  of  his  wooden  saddle,  die 
irjritatcd  mule  contrived  to  give  nim  a  kick  in  the  breast^  which 
knocked  him  down,  and  immediately  galloped  off.     The  unhap- 
py envoy  contrived,  however,  to  proceed  to  the  next  military 
station,  where  he  was  provided  with  a  horse,  with  which  he  ar- 
rived at  a  viHage  in  whicli  there  was  no  French  garrison.     He 
was  admitted  by  the  postmaster,  who  awoke  a  post-boy,  and  di- 
rected him  io  saddle  an  old  horse  which  could  scarcely  stand,  his 
fore  legs  were  so  crooked.     ^  I  began  to  threaten  the  post-master, 

*  (M.  de  Rocca  observes),  and,  as  I  raised  my  voice,  pointed  to 

*  the  horse  I  wanted.     The  old  man  was  not  to  be  alarmed.    He 
^  took  me  by  the  hand  with  a  tranquillity  which  instantly  disarnir 

*  ed  my  rai^e;  and  making  sign  >  to  me  to  make  no  noise,  he  show- 

*  ed  me  thirty  or  forty  peasants  asleep  upon  the  straw  at  the  op 

*  ther  end  4)f  the  stable.     I  todc  his  advice,  and  mounted  the 

*  best  horse  without  saying  another  word ;  astonished  at  the 

*  rious  sentiments  indicated  bv  this  simple  trait,  and  full  of 
'*  flections  on  the  innumerable  difficulties  which  the  hatred  of 
^  the  Spaniards  already  opposed  to  us,  ev£0  in  the  midst  of  o^r 
^  victories.' 
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In  retominjsr  front  the  imperial  iqitnrters,  between  Aranjnex 
^d  Toledo,  M.  De  Rocca  was  shocked  on  observing  the  road 
Mrewed  at  every  step  with  the  mutilated  bodies  of  Frenchmcng 
assassinated  during  the  few  pre\nou8  days,  and  with  bjoody  frapj- 
ments  of  clothing  scattered  in  different  parts.  The  traces,  still 
recent  in  the  dust,  indicated  the  struffflfle  that  some  of  those  mi- 
serable creatures  had  made,  and  the  long  tortures  they  had  suf- 
fered before  they  expired.  They  had  been  attacked  by  the 
peasantry  who  had  deserted  the  villages,  and  who,  from  the  lia« 
Bits  of  8  wandering  and  soUtary  life,  nad  acquired  great  ferocity 
cf  manners. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  SpaniJ^h  force,  the  French  armies 
•were  hurried  forward,  in  a  series  of  rapid  marches,  in  order  to^ 
profit  by  the  consternation  arising  from  their  first  successes, 
and  to  prevent  any  part  of  the  defeated  army  from  concentrat- 
ing for  the  defence  of  the  capital  Our  author  advanced  with 
Marshall  Ney's  corps  on  Guadalaxara  and  Madrid  ;  at  the  for- 
mer of  which  places  he  arrived  on  the  ^d  December.  '  His 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  campaign  always  contains  some 
amusing  anecdotes  relative  to  his  oWn  personal  adventures.  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  one  cf  those  few  judicious  perscms  who  have 
the  address  not  to  tire  others  when  they  are  talking  of  them- 
selves. The  story  of  his  pursuit  and  capture  of  the  Tlioulouse 
dancing- master — his  frequent  ar.d  profound  obeisances  in  dif- 
ferent postures  when  he  saw  he  could  not  escape,  accompanied 
with  i*epeated  salutations  of  *  Monsieur,  j*ai  Thonneur  de  vons 
•  «akier  5  Monsieur,  je  suis  votre  tres  humble  serviteur, ' — and 
the  simplicity  with  which  he  confessed  that  he  had  been  pnt  on 
tfce  pillory  for  fifteen  days,  in  order  to  compd  him  to  serve  in 
ihe  regiment  of  Ferdinand  Vll.,  which,  he  added,  was  more 
UDfsuitable  than  could  be  well  {imagined  to  his  pacific  disposition, 
—is  told  in  an  admirable  strain  of  humour  and  irony.  The 
fbllowing  passnge  exhibits  a  lively  picture  of  the  interior  econo- 
my of  a  camp,  and  of  the  domei>tic  habits  (if  we  may  so  express 
ourselves)  of  the  soldier. 

*  The  forced  marches  of  our  army  often  continued  till  late  at 
night;  and  in  passing  the  squadrons  we  frequently  heard  Italians, 
,<Sermans  or  Frenchmen,  singing  their  naiiopal  airs  to  lull  their  fa- 
tigue, or,  in  this  distant  and  hostile  land,  to  recal  a  lively  remem- 
brance of  thehr  absent  country. 

*  The  army  stopped  very  late  at  ntght  near  deserted  towns  or 
Ullages;  and,  on  rnt  arrival^  we  generally  found  ourselves  in  absolute 
:want  of  every  thing.  But  the  soldiers  soon  di9persed  on  all  sides  to 
forage ;  and,  in  less  than  an  hnnr,  they  collected,  sct  the  bivouac,  all 
fi^t  jtt  remaJnad  ia  the  aoighbcuring  viliaga. 
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*  Around  large  fires,  lighted  at  intervals,  all  the  implements  vi 
imlitary  coolcery  were  seen.  Here  they  were  busy  consuucitng  in 
hsute,  barracks  of  plank  covered  with  leaves  for  want  of  straw  ;  there 
tiiey  were  erecting  tents,  by  stretching  across  four  stakes  such  pieces 
of  stu£F  as  had  been  found  in  the  deserted  houses.  The  ground  wa^ 
streved  up  and  down  with  the  skins  of  the  sheep  just  slain,  guitars. 
pitchers,  bladders  rf  wine,  the  cowls  of  monks,  clothes  of  every  forni 
and  colour ;  here  the  cavalry  under  arms  were  sleeping  by  the  side 
of  their  horse «; ;  farther  on,  a  few  of  the  infantry,  dressed  in  women's 
clothes,  were  dancing  grotesquely  among  piles  of  arms  to  the  sound 
of  discordant  music. 

•  The  moment  the  army  departed,  the  peasants  descended  froni 
the  neighbouring  heights,  and  started  up  on  every  hand,  as  if  out  of 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  from  their  hiding-places.  They  hastened 
back  to  their  dwellings.  Our  soldiers  could  neither  go  off  the  roads^ 
nor  lag  behind  the  columns,  without  exposing  themselves  to  beiog 
mssmssinated  by  the  peasants  of  the  mountains ;  and  we  dared  not^ 
as  in  Germany,  pl^ce  detached  patroles,  or  send  our  sick  by  themp 
fel*/es  to  the  hospitals.  The  foot  soldiers,  who  could  no  Ic  nger  bear 
the  inarch,  folh^wtd  their  divisions  on  asses ;  they  held  tlieir  long 
nfukets  in  their  left  hands,  and  in  their  right  their  bayonets,  which 
they  used  as  goads.  These  pacific  animals,  like  the  untamed  Nu^ 
midian  steeds  of  former  times,  had  neither  bridles  nor  saddles** 
p.  50 — 52. 

On  the  2d  December  the  Emperor  Napoleon  arrived  on  the 
heights  of  Madrid,  when  a  new  aud  unexpected  scene  presented 
itself,  which  marked,  in  a  ^trikinc:  manner,  (he  peculiar  charac* 
ter  of  this  extraordinary  war.  In  place  of  the  order  oljserved 
in  regniar  fortified  places,  where  events  are  previously  calculat- 
ed, and  in  some  degree,  foreseen, — in  place  of  that  silence  which  ' 
is  only  interrupted  by  the  prolonged  and  watchful  calls  of  the 
dificrent  sentinels, — the  bells  of  600  churches  were  beard  I'ing^ 
ing  in  Madrid  in  continued  peals,  accompanied  from  lime  to 
time  by  the  piercing  crits  of  the  assembled  multitudei  and 
the  deep  rolling  noise  of  the  drum.  The  hasty  fortificationt 
which  bad  been  constructed,  were,  of  course,  incapable  of  pro*  ] 
tecting  so  large  a  place ;  and  the  French  soon  made  themselves 
masters  of  such  positions  as  woukl  have  enabled  them  to  reduco 
the  town  to  aslies.  Anxious  however,  to  avoid  this  extremity, 
Bonaparte  had  the  address  to  procure  a  voluntary  surrender  of 
.the  capital ;  and  his  troops  accordingly  entered  Madrid  amid 
the  execrations  of  the  populace.  Here  the  regiment  to  which 
M.  de  Rocca  belonged  was  reviewed  by  the  Emperor,  who  came 
upon  their  ground  at  full  gallop,  accompanied  oy  the  Prince  de 
hJeufcfaatel,  and  by  five  or  six  aides-de-camp,  who  could  scarcely 
foQpw  him  in  his  rapid  course^    leaving,  demanded  a  iist  of  the 
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officers  and  soldiers  who  had  disdnguished  themselTes,  be  spoke 
to  them  with  extreme  familiarity.  He  then,  in  his  usual  hur- 
ried waTy  put  two  or  three  questions  to  the  general  of  bri- 
gade, who  navin^  begun  a  long  answer,  he  turned  his  horsey 
aitd  without  waiting  the  end  of  it,  departed  in  the  same  rapid 
manner  in  which  he  arrired. 

After  the  review,  M.  de  Rocca's  regiment  entered  Madrid* 
A  mournful  silence  Iiad  now  succeeded  to  the  tumultuous  agita- 
tions which  prevailed  the  evening  before.  The  streets  were  de- 
serted ;  and  the  shops,  which  had  been  shut  during  the  siege, 
vere  not  reopened.  The  water-carriers  alone,  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, still  perambulated  the  streets,  calling  out  as  usual,  in  the 
drawling  nasal  accent  which  they  bring  from  the  mountains  .of 
GalKcia,  *  Quien  quiere  agua  ?  Who  wants  water  ?  '  In  ad- 
vancing into  the  centre  of  the  town,  several  groups  of  inhabi- 
tants were  seen,  wrapt  ap  in  long  mantles,  whose  downcast  and 
dejected  looks  sufficiently  expressed  how  deeply  they  felt  the 
humiliation  of  their  country.  Such  was  their  national  pri*.e, 
that  they  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  that  Spanish  troops 
could  have  been  vanquished  by  those  who  were  not  Spanish ; 
And  observing  some  of  the  French  hussars  mounted  upon  horses 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  war,  they  appeared  %o  be  suddenly 
Tonsed  from  their  reverie,  remarking  to  each  other,  ^  this  horse 
is  Spanish  ;  *  as  if  this  single  circumstance  sufficiently  accounted 
for  the  enemy's  success.  Our  author  remained  about  a  month 
in  Madrid,  of  which  be  gives  the  following  animated  descrip- 
tion. 

^  One  is  sstonii^hcd,  on  entering  Madrid  by  the  gate  of  Toledo  an4 
the  place  of  Cevada,  where  the  market  is  held  early  in  the  mornings 
at  the  tumultuous  concourse  of  people  from  the  country  and  the  pro- 
viDceSi  diversely  clothed,  going,  coming,  arriving  and  departing^ 
•Here  a  Castilian  gathers  up  the  ample  folds  of  his  cloak  with  the 
^^nity  of  a  Uoman  senator  wrapped  in  his  toga.  There  a  drover 
from  La  Mancha,  with  a  long  goad  in  his  hand,  and  clad  in  a  kelt  of 
hide,  which  alKo  resembles  the  ancient  form  of  the  tunic  worn  by 
the  Roman  and  Gothic  warriors.  Farther  on  are  seen  men  whose 
hair  is  bound  with  long  silken  fillets,  and  others  wearing  a  sort  of 
short  brown  vest,  chequered  with  blue  and  red,  which  reminds  one 
of  the  Moresco  garb.  The  men  who  wear  this  hahit  come  from  An- 
dalusia; they  are  distinguished  by  their  black  lively  eyes,  their  ex* 
pressive  and  animated  looks,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  utterance. 
Women  sitting  in  the  corners  of  the  streets  andi  in  the  public  places, 
are  occupied  preparing  food  for  this  passing  crowd,  whose  homes  are 
pot  in  Madrid. 

*  One  sees  long  strings  of  mules  laden  with  skins  of  wine  or  of 
jeil,  w  droves  of  a:>se8  led  by  a  single  man,  who  talks  to  them  uo« 
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ceasingly«  One  also  meets  carriages  drawn  by  eight  or  ten  mulei • 
ornamented  with  little  bells,  driven  with  surprising  address  by  one 
coachman,  either  on  the  trot,  or  galloping,  without  reins,  and  by 
means  of  his  voice  only,  using  the  wildest  cries.  One  long  sharp 
whistle  serves  to  stop  all  the  mules  at  the  same  moment.  By  their 
slender  legs,  their  tall  stature,  their  proudly  raised  heads,  one  would 
take  them  for  teams  of  stags  or  elks.  The  vociferations  of  the 
drivers  and  the  muleteers,  the  ringing  of  the  church  bells,  which  is 
unceasing,  the  various  vesture  of  the  men,  the  superabundance  of 
southern  activity,  manifested  by  expressive  gestures  or  shouts  in  a 
sonorous  language  of  which  we  were  ignorant,  manners  so  difi'o'ent 
from  our  own,  all  contributed  to  make  tlie  appearance  of  the  capital 
of  Spain  strange  to  men  coming  from  the  north,  wliere  all  f^oe&  on 
«o  silently.  We  were  so  much  the  more  struck  with  it,  as  Madrid 
was  the  first  great  town  we  had  found  peopled  since  our  entry  into 
Spain. 

*  At  the  hour  of  the  desta^  especially  in  summer,  during  the  heat 
9f  the  day,  all  these  noises  were  suspended  ;  the  whole  city  was  a- 
sloep  ;  and  tlie  streets  only  reechoed  to  the  trampling  of  the  horst^ 
of  our  corps  of  cavalry,  going  their  round.<,  or  the  drum  of  a  soli- 
tary detachment  mouiiting  guard.  This  same  French  drum  had  beat- 
en the  march  and  the  charge  in  Alexandria,  in  Cairo,  in  Rome, 
and  in  almost  every  town  in  Europe,  from  Konigsbcrg  to  Madrid^ 
where  we  then  were.  *     p.  71 — 15. 

The  expedition  which  the  British  government  had  been  pre- 
paring during  the  summer  for  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards, 
consisting  of  about  13,000  men,  under  General  Sir  David  Baird, 
who  were  disembarked  at  Corunna,  and  21,000  under  the  or- 
ders of  General  Moore,  who  advanced  from  Lisbon,  entered 
Spain  about  the  middle  of  October.  These  two  corps,  after 
uniting  at  Salamanca  and  Valladolid,  were  to  proceed  to  Bur-» 
gos,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  centre  and  left  of  the  Spanish 
army ;  but  on  learning  that  the  campaign  was  already  decided 
by  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  that  army,  and  that  the  French 
were  advancing  with  a  commanding  force.  Sir  John  Moore 
retired,  and  concentrated  his  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Sala- 
manca. In  the  mean  time,  it  was  announced  at  the  Imperial 
quarters,  that  the  British  intended  to  attack  Marshal  Soult*s 
corps  at  Sabagun,  consisting  of  15,000  men.  Bonaparte  imme- 
diately proceeded  wiih  his  guards  and  Marshal  Ney's  corps,  to 
cut  off  their  retreat,  when  Sir  John  Moore,  informed  of  this 
movement,  rapidly  retired ;  and,  after  a  disastrous  march,  waif 
finally  compelled  tO  re-embnik  at  Corunna,  after  repelling  a  des^ 
perate  attack  of  the  enemy. 

The  remarks  of  M.  de  Rocca  on  this  ill-fated  expedition,  e- 
^ince  a  spirit  of  extreme  moderation  and  candour.    He  cxpresr 
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W8  his  woncler,  that  Sir  John  Moore  did  not  rather  retreat  upon 
Lisbon  than  Corunna,  and  also  that  he  should  have  advanced 
to  attack  Souk's  corps  atSahagun;  as  that  General,  if  hehad 
deemed  it  inexpedient  to  Bj^ht,  could  have  instandy  retreated^ 
kaving  Sir  John  Moore  to  be  attacked  by  the  immense  force 
which  was  rapidly  accumulating  around  him.  The  truth  is,  that 
Sir  John  Mooie  was  placed  in  an  extremely  critical  and  painful 
situation.  He  was  sent  to  the  peninsula,  to  perform  impossible 
lities ; — for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  England.  The  force 
which  he  was  directed  to  assist,  was  beaten  and  dispersed  before 
his  arrirnL  The  battle  with  the  r^ubr  army  was  over.  It  had 
terminated  in  favour  of  the  enemy ;  and  he  saw  clearly,  that 
in  advancinjGT,  he  could  only  participate  in  the  destruction  of 
his  allies.  On  the  other  hand,  he  dreaded  the  efi^cts  of  a  snd* 
4]en  retreat,  in  discouraging  the  adherents  of  the  Spanish  cause* 
He  was  harassed  by  the  British  envoy  at  Madrid,  whose  dtrec* 
tions  were  issued  to  him  with  all  the  presumption  of  official  au^ 
thority;  and  thus  perplexed  by  opposite  considerations,  hisraili* 
iary  movements  appear  to  have  lost  for  a  time  somewhat  of  that 
consistency  and  decision,  which  forms  the  grand  characteristic 
of  modern  war.  M.  de  Rocca  sug^ts,  that  he  should  have 
retreated  rather  to  Lisbon  than  to  Corunna  $  and  such  appears 
accordingly  to  have  been  his  first  intention.  But  he  was  be- 
trayed by  the  incorrrect  information  of  his  friends  into  a  series 
of  movements,  which  rendered. his  retreat  in  that  direction  im- 
practicable $  and  he  was  therefore  forced  to  embrace  the  only 
method  of  escape  left,  by  retreating  on  Corunna. 

M.  de  Rocca's  regiment  set  out  on  the  Sd  of  January,  to  n> 
join  tlie  first  corps  of  the  army  which  was  at  Cuenca ;  and  the 
country,  through  which  they  marched,  presented  a  dreadful 
image  of  misery  and  slaughter.  They  afterwards  crossed  the 
country  of  Don  Quixote,  and  in  entering  Del  Tcboso,  the  fol- 
lowing singular  scene  of  jocularity  took  place  between  the  sol- 
diers and  the  inhabitants.  *  As  soon  as  the  French  soldiers, 
^  (our  author  observes)  saw  a  woman  at  a  window,  they  cried 

*  out  iaugbiiidy,  *  There's  Dulcinea  1 '  This  gaiety  tranquiliz* 
^  ed  the  inhabitants.  For,  from  flying  as  usualat  tlie  first  sight 
^  of  our  advanced  posts,  they  crowded  to  see  us  pass  ^  wiiti- 
<  cisms  upon  Dulcinea  and  Don  Quixotte  became  a  point  of  u- 

*  nion  between  our  soldiers  and  the  inhabitants  of  Toboso;  and 
^  the  French  being  well  received,  treated  their  hosts  in  return 

*  with  civility. '  M.  de  Rocca  remained  with  his  regiment,  for 
more  than  a  month,  in  La  Mancha ;  and  he  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  manner  of  life  which  be  and  his  companions 
in  arms  were  acpustcmed  to  lead. 
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<  Whether  in  houses,  or  bivouackfd  in  the  fields,  we  led  the  same 
$OTt  of  life  ;  either  going  from  house  to  house,  or  from  our  own  fire 
in  the  open  air  to  that  of  a  comrade.  In  either  situation,  we  passed 
the  long  nights  in  drinking,  and  talking  over  the  present  events  of 
the  war,  or  our  past  campaigns.  Sometimes,  a  horse,  tormented 
by  the  chilliness  of  the  dews,  just  before  day-break,  would  tear  up 
the  picket  to  which  he  was  fastened,  and  come  gently  and  put  his 
head  close  to  the  6re  to  warm  himself,  as  if  he  was  conscious  of  be* 
iBg  an  old  servant,  and  wished  to  remind  us  that  he  also  bad  been 
present  in  the  battle. '    p.  1 1 1 ,  1 12. 

After  observing,  that  this  ainiple  yet  dgitated  life,  had  its 
charms  as  well  aa  its  miseries-^-tfaat  detachments  were  seen  de- 
parting or  returning  at  every  hour  of  the  day  from  the  most  dis* 
tant  parts  in  Spain— that  when  they  received  orders  to  be  ready 
to  monnti  it  might  be  for  France,  Germany,  or  the  furthest  ex- 
tremities of  Europe,  or  only  for  a  short  ride,  M.  de  Rocca  pro- 
ceeds in  the  following  terms. 

*  When  the  cannon  roared  at  a  distance,  announcing  an  approach- 
ing attack,  on  any  point  of  the  enemy's  line ;  whet)  the  different 
corps, were  hurrying  into  action,  brothers  and  frieiuls  serving  in  se- 
veral divisions  recognized  each  other,  and  stopped  to  embrace,  and 
had  a  hasty  farewell ;  their  arms  claahed,  their  plumes  crossed  each 
other,  ai^d  they  returned  instantly  to  their  ranks. 

*  The  habit  of  danger  made  us  look  upon  death  as  one  of  the  most 
ordinary  circumstances  of  life ;  we  pitied  our  comrades  when  wound- 
ed ;  but  when  once  they  had  ceased  to  live,  the  indifference  which 
was  shown  them,  amounted  almost  to  irony. 

*  When  the  soldiers;  passing  by,  recognized  one  of  their  com- 
panions stretched  among  the  dead,  they  just  said,  **  He  is  no 
longer  in  want  of  any  thing.  He  will  never  ahuse  his  horse  again. 
He  has  got  drunk  for  the  last  time,  "  or  somethin;;  similar,  which 
only  marked  in  the  speaker  a  stoical  contempt  of  existence :  Such 
were  the  onl}'  funeral  orations  pronounced  in  honour  of  those  whm 
fell  in  our  battles.'     p.  113,  114. 

The  various  troops  of  which  the  French  army  was  composedt 
difiered  extremely,  according  to  M.  de  Rocca,  m  their  manners 
and  habits.  The  foot  soldiers  having  only  to  think  of  them* 
sdves  and  their  muskets,  were  selfish,  great  talkers,  and  great 
sleepers.  They  were  frequently  merciless  in  battle,  inflicting  on 
others  the  evils  which  they  themselves  were  Kable  to  suffer. 
>Sonf>etime6  they  were  insolent  to  their  officers  ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  their  greatest  fatigues,  a  bon-mot  put  them  in  good  humouft 
and  brought  them  over  to  the  laugher's  side.  The  following  is 
the  character  drawn  by  de  Rocca  of  the  cavalry. 

*  The  hussars  and  chasseurs  were  generally  accused  of  being  pluT»> 

derers,  and  prodigal,  loving  drink,  and  fancying  every  thing  fair 

.   while  in  pretence  of  the  enemy.    Accustome()i  (Hie  may  almost  say^ 
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to  sleep  with  an  open  eye,  to  Fiave  an  ear  a]wa3r8  awake  to  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  to  reconnoitre  far  in  advance  during  a  march,  to 
trace  the  ambuscades  of  the  enemy,  to  observe  the  slightest  traces 
of  their  marches,  to  examine  de61es,  and  to  scan  the  plains  with  eagle 
sight,  they  could  not  fail  to  have  acquired  superior  intelligence  and 
habits  of  independence.  Nevertheless,  they  were  always  silent  and 
submissive  in  presence  of  their  officers,  for  (ear  of  being  dismounted. 
For  ever  smoking,  to  pass  away  his  time,  the  light-horseman,  under 
his  Urge  cloak,  braved,  in  every  country,  the  rigour  of  the  seasons. 
The  rider  and  his  horse,  accustomed  to  live  together,  *  contracted  a 
character  of  resemblance.  The  rider  derived  animation  from  his 
horse,  and  the  horse  from  his  rider.  When  a  hussar,  not  quite  sa- 
ber, pressed  his  horse  to  speed,  in  ravines  or  among  precipices,  the 
horse  assumed  the  empire  which  reason  might  before  have  given  to 
the  man;  he  restrained  his  spirit^  redoubled  bis  caution,  avoided 
danger,  and  always  returned,  after  a  few  turnings,  to  take  his  own 
and  his  master's  place  in  the  ranks.  Sometimes  also,  during  a  march* 
the  horse  would  gently  slacken  his  pace,  or  lean  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  to  keep  his  intoxicated  and  sleeping  master  in  the  saddle ;  and 
when  the  involuntary  sleep  was  over,  and  the  hussar  saw  his  horse 
panting  with  fatigue,  he  would  weep,  and  swear  never  to  drink  more* 
r  or  several  days  he  would  march  on  foot*  and  would  go  without  his 
own  bread  to  feed  his  companion. 

^  When  a  carabine  shot,  from  the  videttes,  gave  the  alarm  in  a 
camp  of  light  cavalry,  every  horse  was  saddled  in  an  instant,  and  the 
French  horsemen  were  fteen  on  every  side  leaping  over  tlie  fires  of  the 
bivouac,  the  hedges,  the  ditches,  and,  with  Uie  rapidity  of  lightning* 
flying  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  to  repel  the  first  attack  of  the 
enemy.  The  trumpeter's  horse  alone  remained  impassive  in  the  midst 
of  the  tumult ;  but  the  moment  his  master  had  ceased  to  blow,  he 
pawed  the  ground  with  impatience,  and  hastened  to  join  his  com* 
rades.'    p.  115^118. 

M.  de  Rocca  quitted  La  Mancha  abdut  the  niiddle  of  Febru* 
try  1810,  and  joined  the  army  under  Marshal  Victor,  which 
was  encamped  on  the  Tagus,  and  which  was  opposed  to  the  Spa-« 
nish  army  of  E^tremadura,  under  the  command  of  Gereral 
Cuesta.  Having  crossed  that  river,  the  Spaniards  retired  to« 
wards  the  Guadiana,  which  they  passed,  and  awaited  the  Frenck 
who  were  advancing  to  attack  them  in  the  plains  of  Medellin« 
Here  they  were  completely  overthrown ;  and  our  author,  who 
was  present,  describes  with  great  force  and  effect  the  various  vi-^ 
cissitudes  of  this  interesting  battle. 

But,  notwithstanding  those  boasted  victories,  the  general  spi- 
rit of  resistance  throughout  the  country  was  daily  gaining 
cround  ;  and  that  portion  of  the  invadiuf?  f^rce  which,  uncicr 
Marshals  Soult  and  Ney,  was  engaged  in  the  mounuinous 
parts  of  the  countryi  in  GalUcia,  in  Portngul,  and  in  the  A»« 
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turiasy  was  rasteining  continual  losses,  without  gafnfng  any 
oorresponding  advantage.  The  French  armies,  when  concentrate 
cd  on  any  one  point,  were  poweifd  and  irresistible  $  but  their 
extension  over  so  vast  a  space,  while  it  necessarily  weakened  tbcm^ 
exposed  them  also  to  suffer  more  severely  from  the  effects  of  ir- 
regular war.  In  Gallicia,  Marshal  Ney  tried  in  vain  to  enforce 
the  submission  of  the  inhabitants.  Measures  of  severity  onJy 
added  to  the  general  irritation,  and  increased  the  number  ot 
his  active  enemies.  The  peasantry  were  ail  in  arms,  and  fre- 
quently annihilated  squadrons  and  entire  battalions  in  the  cootm 
of  a  night  The  French  troops,  when  they  were  opposed  ia 
regular  battle,  were  always  victorious.  But  their  successes  never 
relieved  thein  from  the  clouds  of  armed  mountaineers  who  con- 
tinuaUy  hung  upon  their  march,  and  who  always  retreated  from 
any  close  encounter,  to  rocks  and  difficult  positions  among  the 
mountains,  from  which  they  never  ceased  to  fire,  even  in  flying. 
It  sometimes  required  (observes  our  author)  entire  battalions  ^ 
carry  an  order  from  one  battalion  to  another  distant  one.  The 
soldiers,  wounded,  sick  or  fatigued,  who  remained  behind  the 
French  columns,  were  immediately  murdered.     Every  victory 

Erodnced  only  a  new  connict.  Victories  had  become  useless, 
y  the  persevering  and  invincible  character  of  the  Spaniards; 
and  the  French  armies  were  consuming  themselves,  for  want 
of  repose,  in  continual  fatigues,  nightly  watchings,  and  an- 
xieties. ' 

In  Portugal  Marshal  Soult  had  made  some  progress,  andbad# 
as  usual,  beaten  the  armies  of  the  country,  wherever  he  m^ 
them.  But  he  was  enveloped  by  a  host  of  irregular  militia  that 
watched  his  movements,  intercepted  his  convoys,  and  attacked 
and  destroyed  the  different  garrisons  which  he  had  left  behind^ 
to  secure  his  communication  with  Spain.  The  Portuguese  re- 
gular army  was  supposed  to  amount  to  12,000  men;  the  mill* 
tia  to  70,000,  and  an  English  army  had  landed  in  Portupd^ 
which,  in  April  1810,  was  estimated  at  22,000  men.  Assailed 
by  these  various  enemies,  the  French  General  was  compelled  to 
escape  from  Portugal,  through  the  d^les  of  the  mountains^ 
with  the  low  of  one  third  of  bis  force,  and  aB  his  heavy  artillery 
and  baggi^. 

Siich  was  the  state  of  the  contest  tn  the  Peninsula,  when  a 
combined  movement  of  the  whole  force  of  the  country,  consist- 
ing of  English,  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  was  planned  by  Lord 
Welliogton,  for  the  purpose  of  expeUing  the  French  from  Ma>- 
drid.  With  this  view,  the  British  army,  consisting  of  about 
25,000  combatants,  having  eflected  a  junction  with  the  Spanish 
•rmy  of  Qeneral  Ciiesta,  amounting,  according  to  our  aqihor's 
estimate^  to  33,000  menj  advanced  to  Talavcra^  while  auoibcr 
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qjfiuated  at  the  tpoltom  of  a  mmrow  valfey»  crossed  by  a  torrents 
Beyond  the  town  is  a  very  steep  mojiDtaiii,  with  a  winding  road* 
on  its  side ;  and.  it  was  by  this  road  that  ihe  guerillaa  were  now 
seen  retreating  by  the.  French  troops.  *,The  magistrates  of  the 
•..  Junta  of  Soto*  (IVL  de  Rocca  obserT«)|  •  and  a  numbar  of 
^  priests  in  long  bkci&  cloaks,  inarched  fin^.  They  had  nearly 
\  attained  the  sumnnt  of  the  mountain.  They  ware  followed  by^ 
*.  the  treasure  and  baggage,  upon  mules  tied  behind  one  anodier 
^  in  files  ;  tlien  came  ime  soldiers  in  uniform,  and  a  number  of 
*,  peasants  armed  with  ibwling  pieces,  marchiiig  without  tmy  or- 
^,  der,  and  a  crowd  of  inhabitants  of  all  ages  aad  sexes^  hasten- 
<  ing  ont  of  the.  town  peUmeU  with  the  guerillas.  The  agita-* 
f  tion  of  so  great  a  number  of  men,  pressing  by  different  paths* 
\  towards  tb^  tops  of  the  heights,  offered  the  most  picturesque 
^  appearance  to  the  eye. '  The  Spaniards  were  alarmed  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  French  ;  but  when  they  discovered  that  it  waa 
only  an  outpost,  they  recovered  their  presence  of  mind,  and 
immediately  made  the  wliole  side  of  the  mountain  re-echo  with 
their  prolonged  and  guttural  cries*  They  then  dispersed.among 
the  rocks,  pointing  their  muskets  on  every  side  at  their  pui'- 
^uers,  and  excleimmg,  with  a  diousand  curses,  ^Come,  if  yoi» 
f  dare,  and  look  a  little  closer  at  the  brigoftdsf  *  the  name  whidk 
they  knew  the  French  soldiers  gave  them,  from  their  disorderly 
manner  of  figbtiogv  Night  coming  on,  the  French  entered  Sgk 
to ;  and  after  wasting  the  three  subsequent  days  in  an  unsuccesfr* 
ful  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemvr  they  returned  jp  Logronio,  fron> 
whence  they  had  set  out.  The  pursuit  of  general  Mina,  whicb 
was  undertaken  about  the  same  time,  tw'ned  out  equally  fruits 
lesi>. 

M.  de  Rocca  soon  afterwards  proceeded  to  job  his  regiroeni 
in  Andalusia;  and  gives  a  very  pleasing  description  of  the 
state  of  th^  country,  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  -  Im- 
mediately on  crossing  the  chain  of  mountains  which  separates 
Andalusia  from  the  other  provinces  of  Spain,  the  difference 
of  climate  is  sensibly  felt ;  and  the  magnificence  of  the  country 
which  the  traveller  discovers  before  him,  forms  a  complete  con- 
trast to  the  sterility  of  the  mountains  through  which  he  hat 
passed.    At  the  time  De  Rocca  crossed  the  Sierra  Morena,  the 

Peasantry  were  engaged  in  the  oHve  harvest ;  and  the  country 
ad,  towards  the  end  of  winter,  that  cheerful  and  ammated 
aspect  which  more  northern  diiitricts  only  assume  during  the 
time  of  ^harvest  or  the  vintage.  The  road  lay  throi^h  lonp^ 
plantations  of  olives,  under  whose  protecting  shade  vines  and 
corn  were  alternately  growing.  The  fields  arb  generally  sur«- 
jroundcd  by  h/adges  of  aloes,  whose  leaves  are  a»  pointed  as  lan^ 
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ces,  anA  whose  slender  sterna  shoot  up  to  the  height  of  trees. 
Behind  the  dwelling-houses,  thick  orchards  of  orange  trees  were 
generally  planted ;  and  on  the  uncultivated  ground  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivulets,  the  white  laurd  and  the  olcaluler  were  in  flow- 
er. A  few  old  palm  trees  are  stili  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the 
curates,  who  preserve  them  for  the  sake  of  distributing  their 
branches  on  palm  Sunday.  The  bread  of  Andalusia  is  consi- 
dered to  be  the  whitest  and  most  exquisite  in  the  world  ;  and 
the  olives  grow  to  a  most  extraordinary  size.  The  sky  is  so  se* 
rene  and  pure,  thai  the  inhabitants,  during  the  summer,  and 
even  during  the  winter,  frequently  pass  the  whole  night  un- 
der the  virandas.  In  every  part  of  the  country  the'  traces  of 
Moorish  manners  still  remain ;  and  it  is  this  singular  mixture 
of  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  East  with  those  of  Christianity^ 
that  particularly  distinguishes  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
Spain  from  those  of  other  European  countries.  The  town 
bouses  are  almost  all  built  after  the  Moorish  fashion,  .having  in 
the  middle  a  large  court  paved  with  flag^stones,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  basin,  shadea  by  the  cypress  and  lemon  tree,  from 
which  fountains  continually  arise  to  refresh  the  air.  Orange 
trees,  bearing  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit,  during  the  whole  year^ 
are  spread  over  the  walls.  •  The  dificrent  apartments'  (Mw 
de  Rocca  observes)  *  communicate  with  each  other  by  the 
court;  and  there  is  commonly  an  interior  gate  on  the  same 
side,  with  the  door  opening  to  the  streets     In  the  ancient 

Ealaces  of  the  Moorish  kings  and  nobles,  such  as  the  AI- 
ambra  of  Grenada,  the  courts  are  ornuniented  with  colon- 
nades or  porticoes,  whose  narrow  and  numerous  arches  are 
supported  by  very  tall  slender  columns.  Ordinary  housea 
have  a  single  and  very  plain  interior  court,  with  a  cistern^ 
shaded  by  a  large  citron  tree  in  one  corner.  A  sort  of  pitcher 
or  jar  in  which  water  it  put  to  cool,  usually  hantifs  near*  th« 
door,  or  wherever  there  is  a  current  of  air.  These  pitch- 
ers are  called  alcarazasi  and  their  name,  which  it»  Arabic^ 
indicates  that  they  were  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Minora. ' 
M.  de  Rocca  mentions  various  other  points  of  resemblancit 
between  the  manners  of  Andalusia  and  those  of  Arabia.  The 
Andalusians,  hke  the  Arabians,  rear  numerous  flocks,  whichi 
during  the  winter,  they  feed  on  the  plains,  and,  in  summer^ 
lend  to  graze  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  Their  horses  are 
of  Arabian  origin;  and  the  distinctions  paid  in  Arabia  to  pure 
and  noble  blood,  prevail  also  in  Spaiui  The  Andulusian  horse 
is  of  a  generous  nature.  He  is  spirited  and  gentle — (ileased  and 
animated  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet — sensible  of  caresses,  and 
eottremely  docile  i  so  that  though  he  is  overcome  with  fatigue, 
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he  seems  to  recover  new  strcnuth  from  encouragement  and  flat- 
tery, and  m&kes  exertions  from  emulation  which  blows  could 
never  have  extorted  from  him.     Travelling  throughout  Spain  i« 
mostly  performed  on  horseback  ;  and,  in  many  provinces,  goodi 
are  still  transported  on  the  backs  of  mnles.     The  streets  of 
the  old  towns  are  of  Moorish  bnilding,  and  are  not  made  for 
carriages,  being  narrow  and  wfndrng,  and  the  t«^uccessive  storey* 
jxittfng  out  the  farther  the  higher  they  rise.     The  inns  m  An- 
dalusia, and  generaHy  throughout  Spain,   are  mere  caravan- 
seras,  which  afford  no  other  accommodation  but  lodgin^r*  and 
room  for  horses  and  mules.    Travellers  carry  along  with  them 
their  own  provisions ;   and  they  generally  sleep  upon  their 
horse-cloths.     The  country  women  sit,  after  the  Moorish  fa- 
shion, upon  circular  mats  of  reeds;   and  in   some  convent^, 
where  ancient  customs  are  transmitted  without  any  alteratton^ 
the  nuns  sit  after  the  manner  of  the  Turks,  without  knowing 
that  they  elerire  this  fashion  from  the  enemies  of  their  faith. 
The  mantilla^  a  sort  of  large  woollen  veil  worn  by  the  lower 
dasB  of  people  in  Andalu&ia,  and  which  conceals  their  whole 
figure  except  their  eyes,  seem^  to  have  originated  in  the  large 
scarf  in  which  the  Lastem  women  wrap  themselves  when  the7 
go  out.    The  Spanish  dances,  particularly  the  different  kimib 
of  fandango,  resemble  those  of  the  East.    The  custom  of  play  • 
fng  the  castanets  while  dancing,  and  of  singing  .^qucdiUns,  still 
exists  among  the  Arabs  of  Kgypt ;  and  the  scorching  wind  which 
comes  from  the  east,  is  called  in  Andalusia  the  Medina  wind. 
The  Andahisians  hove  a  smgnlar  ctistom  of  eatir^g  salt  pork  eve- 
ry day  at  their  meals,  of  wnich  M.  de  llocca  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing ingenious  explanation. 

*  This  meut,  unwholesome  in  bof  coarxtries,  Is  prohibited  by  the 
sacred  laws  of  all  the  nations  of  the  £ast»  and  is  an  abominattoit  tm 
them.  At  the  time  when  Spain  was  conquered  by  the  Chrrstians^ 
and  before  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  there  were  in  Anda- 
lusia, a  great  number  of  Mussulmans  and  Jews,  who  bad  become 
converts  in  appearance  only,  in  order  to  obtain  permtssion  to  remain 
in  the  cofmtry.  The  Christian  Spaniards  then  eat  pork,  as  a  test  a- 
mong  themselves ;  and  it  was,  so  to  speak,  a  kind  of  profession  of 
^th. '    p.  2^24. 

'M.  de  Rocca  concludes  his  parallel  between  the  mannjcra  of 
Andalusia  and  those  of  the  East,  by  pointing  out  the  strikin^g  si- 
milarity between  the  mode  of  warfaie  adopted  in  many  parts  of 
Spain,  and  that  of  various  tribes  whom  the  French  had  to  fight 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

After  remaining  some  time  at  Seville,  M.  de  Rocca  was  or* 
dered,  with  the  reinforcements  which  he  broi)ght  from  France^ 
|o  proceed  to  Rondai  a  i^mall  town  about  thirty  miles  from  Gib- 
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rakar*  During  the  march,  they  wen;  harassed  as  usnal  by  tlie 
hostility  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  at  Olbera,  in  place  of  a  young 
cow  which  was  demanded  for  the  supply  of  the  troops,  they  sent 
an  ass  cut  up  into  four  quarters.  The  hussars,  M.  de  Rocca 
observes,  Uioaght  that  the  veal,  as  thev  called  it,  avoit  le  goul 
mmpeufade  I  but  they  soon  learned  toe  deception  which  bad 
been  practised  upon  them  from  the  mountaineers  themselves, 
who  cried  out  while  they  were  firing  on  them,  *  You  have  eaten 
assea'  flesh  at  Olbera  I  '  At  Honda  the  French  were  perpetually 
annoyed  by  the  attacks  of  the  Spanisli  irr^ular  force ;  and  in 
one  of  those  encounters,  M.  de  Hocca  received  a  ball  through 
Ilia  body,  and  another  in  his  thigh.  He  was  with  difficulty. eiir 
abled  to  regain  bis  quarters  at  Ronda,  where  he  was  treated 
with  extreme  tenderness  and  humanity  by  his  Spanish  hosts. 
While  they  considered  him  the  enemy  of  their  country,  and 
in  a  capacity  to  assist  in  destroying  its  independence,  they  were 
cold  and  reserved  in  their  demeanour  ^  but  after  he  Y^as  brought 
home  wounded,  they  took  the  most  livdy  interest  in  his  fate, 
and,  for  nearly  two  months,  waited  upon  him  with  unremitting 
attention.  When  his  regiment  left  the  place,  their  care  of  him 
redoubled ;  they  passed  several  hours  each  day  in  his  room  i 
and,  after  he  began  to  recover,  they  invited  some  of  their  neigh- 
bours every  evening  to  come  and  converse,  or  to  perform  a  m- 
tfe  concert  by  his  bedside.  In  these  concerts  they  generally  sung 
their  national  airs,  which  they  accompanied  witn  the  guitar. 
M.  de  Rocca  left  Ronda  on  the  2Vd  June;  and,  on  parting  with 
his  hosts,  experienced,  as  he  assures  us,  the  same  painful  feel- 
ing as  if  he  had  been  leaving,  for  the  first  time,  his  pater- 
nal roof;  while  they,  on  their  purt,  were  equally  afflicted,  hav- 
ing naturally  become  attached  to  the  object  of  their  benevo- 
lence. It  is  delightful,  we  think,  to  contemplate  the  heavenly 
light  of  humantt}*)  thus,  as  it  were,  breaking  athwart  the  gloomy 
])ath  of  cruehy  and  of  blood« 

M.  de  Rocca  returned  to  France  with  a  numerous  caravan  of 
reduced  officers,  escorted  by  only  75  foot  soldiers.  Not  a  single 
traveller  met  them  on  the  long  and  solitary  road  over  which 
tliey  had  to  travel.  They  saw  occasionally  convoys  of  ammuni- 
tion, or  they  were  joined  by  escorts  of  troops,  who  lodged  along^ 
with  them  in  the  ruins  of  deserted  villages.     *  Instead  of  the 

*  crowd  of  children'  (M.  de  Rocca  remarks)  *  and  idle  spects^ 

*  tors,  which  usually  in  time  of  peace  meet  strangers  at  the  en- 

*  trance  of  a  country  village,  we  now  saw  only  a  small  French 

*  outpost,  which,  from  bdiind  its  palisade,  woukl  cry  Halt,  in 

*  order  to  reconnoitre  us.     Sometimes  also,  in  a  deserted  viU 

*  lage,  a  sentry  would  suddenly  appear  jrlaccd  in  an  old  towei:% 
^  like  a  solitary  owl  among  ruins. ' 
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The  wm*k  eonckides  with  a  very  brief  cad  persptcvotK  aecoaitt 
of  the  oampaign  in  Portugal,  which  took  place  after  oar  author 
quitted  Spain,  and  which  he  justly  terms  *  the  chef^cbate  of  a 
defence  at  once  national  and  miKtary. '  In  this  part  of  hn  work^ 
however,  he  is  merely  a  historian ;  and  his  narrative  wants,  of 
course,  that  vivacity  and  interest  which  he  has  communicated 
to  his  account  of  those  scenes  of  which  he  was  an  eyewitness* 
His  great  merit  as  a  writer,  appears  to  be,  that  he  contrivei 
to  embody  and  preserve,  in  his  descriptions,  all  his  own  paa»> 
ing  emotions;  and  when  he  writes,  tnereforc,  from  his  own 
bl^rvadon,  he  must,  of  course,  be  more  interesting  than  when 
he  merely  puts  together  die  observations  of  others. 
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Art.  IV,  Personal  Narrative  <^  Travels  to  the  Equinoctial 
Regions  qf'  t/i£  New  Continent  during  the  Years  1799 — 1804. 
Bv  Alexander  de  Humboldt  and  AiMe  Bonpland. 
Written  in  French  by  Alexander  de  Humboldt,  and 
translated  into  pjiglish  by  Helen  Maria  Williams.  Lon* 
don,  18U. 

XfTE  return  again,  with  much  satis&ction,  to  9  work  of  th€ 
^^  same  accomplished  and  interesting  traveller,  whose  £e« 
searches  we  so  lately  analyzed.  Tlie  title  of  a  Personal  Narra- 
tive of  Travels,  may  not,  perhaps,  convey  to  every  one  a  very 
precise  notion  of  tne  work  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  On  the 
present  occasion,  it  is  to  be  understood  as  denoting  a  history  of 
travels,  arranged  in  the  order  of  time,  and  relatively  to  the  tra- 
veller himself,  rather  than  to  the  ot^ects  described.  This  work, 
therefore,  more  nearly  resembles  an  ordinary  book  of  travels^ 
than  any  of  the  seven  distinct  treatises  for  which  the  observationa 
of  MM.  Humboldt  and  Bonpla^d  have  furnished  such  valua^ 
ble  and  abundant  materials.  *     It  was  altogether  impossible  that 

*  These  works  are  eaumerated  in  the  Introduction. 

1.  Astronomical  Observations^  2  volumes  in  4to. 

2.  Equinoctial  Plants,  collected  in  Mexico,  the  isle  of  Cuba,  &c. 
2  vol.  folio,  with  more  than  120  plates. 

3.  Mocography  of  die  Melastomas,  with  coloured  plates.     2  voL 
folio. 

4.  Essay  on  the  Geography  of  Plants. 

5.  Collection  of  Observations  in  Zoology  and  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy.    2  vol.  4to. 

6.  Political  Essay  on  the  History  of  New  Spain.     2  vol.  4to, 
wilh  an  Adas  d  twenty  charts  in  folio. 

'  ?•  Views  of  the  Cordilleras.    1  vol.  fclio,  with  60  plates«    It  was 
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io  fSitaistve  a  collection  of  fiiicts,  reasonings  and  opiotonsi  as 
thoae  treatises  contain,  could  be  embraced  in  one  work.  If  thilt 
had  been  attempted,  neither  the  interest  of  the  author  or  of  the 
reader  coald  have  been  8u6Scient]y  consnk^ :  The  folrmer  would 
have  bem  induced  to  abridge  or  kave  out  much  that  might  b^ 
of  importance,  in  order  to  red  uoe  the  whole  within  a  smaller  com^* 
pass ;  and  the  latter  wmHd  have  been  often  under  the  necessity  of 
buying  a  voluminous  work,  of  which  be  only  wanted  to  possess  a 
part.  We  have  heard  M.  Humboldt  inconsiderately  censured 
for  dividing  into  so  many  distinct  treatises  the  observations  to 
which  his  travels  had  given  rise.  This  is,  in  fact,  equivalent  to 
a  censure  for  having  observed  too  much  and  too  well ;  a  fa^ult 
which  all  will  acknowledge  to  be  so  rarelv  committed,  that  it 
may  be  easily  forgiven.  Whoever  will  look  at  the  titles  in  the 
annexed  note,  and,  much  more,  whoever  will  look  into  tfa^ 
books  themselves,  will  be  convinced^  that  the  measure  of  mak- 
ing several  publications  instead  of  one,  has  not  been  more  for 
the  convenience  of  the  author,  than  for  the  benefit  of  the 
reader.  .   . 

The  work  before  us  brings  us  closer  to  the  author,  and  much 
more  intimately  acquainted  vrith  his  character,  than  any  thing 
which  he  has  yet  publbhed.  A  n>an  may  ^ive  aji  account  ot 
his  astronomical  observations,  of  his  discoveries  in  physical  geor 
graphy,  in  botany,  or  in  comparative  anatomy,  without  teUiqg 
you  any  thing  of  himself  but  what  concerns  the  variety  and  ex- 
tent of  his  knowledge,  or  bis  indusfty  and  skill  as  an  observer. 
Here,  on  the  other  nand,  you  accompany  him  in  his  journey^ 
you  partake  in  bis  dafigers ; — you  share  his  hopes^  his  tears,  his 
success  and  his  disappointment.  You  see  him  as  a  moral  agent,| 
— as  a  man  feeling,  suffering,  and  enjoying  lil^e  yourself;  and  the 
pleasure  of  these  sympathetic  emotions  is  a  new  charm  added  to 
the  information  you  receive. 

The  interest  which  is,  so  well  known  to  be  thus  produced  by 
a  narrative  of  occurrence's,  appears  to  have  induced  our  author 
to  depart  from  the  resK>luiioo  he  had  originally  formed^  of  digest- 
ing all  tliat  he  meant  to  lay  before  the  pubUc  into  treatisas  on 
the  different  subjects  which  had  occupied  his  attention,  without 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  Itinerary  or  a  Narrative.  The 
deaeriplive  works  that  bate  beeu  already  published,  did  not* 
however;  exhaust  the  whole  of  his  materials.    During  the  course 


the  English  translation  of  «hi<  work,  pnbiith^d  under  the  title  of 
'  Reses^iies,  *  thac  we  reviewed  in  the  laic  Number  but  one  of  this 
ioumaL 

The  2d  and  9d  by  M.  BoNrLAND. 
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of  his  navigatioDs  and  bis  loi^  land  joomeysi  he  had  written  m 
brief  Itinerary,  as  he  tells  us,  in  vhich  he  bad  describedt  afanost 
always  on  the  spot,  the  objects  of  peculiar  interest. 

*  When  I  employed  myself. '  says  he,  *  in  diis,  I  had  no  odier 
motive  than  the  preservation  of  some  of  those  fugitive  ideas  which 
present  themselves  to  the  naturalist,  the  whole  of  whose  life  is  spent 
in  the  open  air  j  to  make  a  temporary  collection  of  such  facts  as 
J  had  not  then  leisure  to  class ;  and  to  trace  the  first  impressions, 
>vhether  agreeable  or  painful,  which  I  received  from  nature  or  from 
snan.  Far  from  thinkiog  that  pages  thus  precipiutely  composed 
would  form  the  basts  of  an  extensive  work  to  be  offered  to  th^  pub- 
lic, 1  conceived  that  my  journey,  though  it  might  furnish  certain 
data  useful  to  science,  would  present  very  few  of  those  incidents,  the 
recital  of  which  give  the  principal  charm  to  an  Itinerary.  *" 

The  difRcultieb  he  haa  experienced  in  the  composition  of  pome 
of  the  former  worlcs,  and  the  advice  of  several  of  his  friends, 
induced  him  to  adopt  this  form  for  the  communications  he  had 
yet  to  mcke.  The  Journey  of  Saussure  in  the  Alps,  in  the  ao* 
count  of  which,  personal  narrative  and  philosophical  obseryaliop 
nre  so  very  happily  blended,  served  as  an  example  of  the  man* 
iier  in  which  ^u^h  a  wo/k  plight  b^  most  ^vaula^cou^ly  con* 
ducted. 

The  view  which  here,  and  indeed  everywhere  else,  presents  it-r 
self  of  the  author,  is  that  of  a  man  feeling  with  enthusiasm  the 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  nature;  having  his  mind  inspired 
by  tliat  sentimenti  and  his  character  formed  by  it  from  his  earlj 
vcuth.  The  addition  of  scientific  acquirements  only  attached 
rrim  more  \o  these  objects,  by  enabling  him  to  discover  a  thou- 
sand reflected  beaiitiei^  arising  oyt  of  their  relation  to  one  an- 
other. 

•  Devoted  from  my  earliest  youth  to  the  study  of  nature, '  says 
he,  *  fechng  with  enthusiasm  the  savage  beauties  of  a  country  guard* 
^d  by  mountains,  and  shaded  by  antient  forests,  I  experienced  in  my 
travels  such  enjoyments  as  have  amply  compensated  for  the  priva- 
tions inseparable  from  a  laborious  and  often  agitated  life. ' 

It  is  this  enthusiasm  which  can  alone  support  a  traveller  in  the 
midst  of  such  harddhips  as,  in  the  greatest  part  of  his  journey* 
he  was  necessarily  exposed  to.  No  consideration  of  remote  con- 
sequences, of  the  honour,  the  emolument,  the  distinction  that 
may  afterwards  accrue  to  hiin  from  his  labours,  could  produce 
the  constant  exertion  of  patience,  fortitude,  and  activi^*,  wbicii 
^  life  of  observation  and  inquiry,  in  the  midst  of  new  and  diffi* 
vult  circumstances,  necessarily  diemands. 
.  M.  OE  Humboldt  and  bis  friend  sailed  from  Corunna,  at 
^hat  time  blockaded  by  the  English,  in  a  sloop,  the  Pizarro,  and 
ifi^  cpmpany  with  the  regular  packet  bound  lor  South  Ameiks^ 
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in  June  1799.  The^were  provided  with  a  great  number  of 
the  best  mstruments  tor  philosophical  and  astronomical  observa- 
tioD :  the  list  of  them  is  given,  and  will  be  read  with  interest 
bv  aU  travellers  who  have  the  improvement  of  science  for  an 
object,  though  very  few  can  be  supposed  to  have  eithor  the 
means,  or  the  occasion  to  provide  so  complete  an  apparatus. 

A  voyage  from  Corunna  to  the  Canary  Islands  is  ilot  likely  to 
be  productive  of  much  incident.  But  the  remaiks  which  our 
amnor  makes  on  the  currents  in  the  Atlantic,  deserve  attention 
from  the  just  and  extensive  views  which  they  present.     In  tiie 

?irallei  of  ^Q"*  ao^  N.  and  long.  IG""  IC  west  of  the  meridian  of 
ark,  that  is,  13^  5(y  west  of  Greenwich,  they  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  current  which,  from  about  the  Azores  to  the  Ca- 
nary Islands,  sets  continually  toward  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar*^ 
M.  Humboldt  was  able,  by  means  of  the  time-keeper,  compar- 
ed wkh  the  pilot's  reckoning,  to  discover  tlie  smallest  variatiuns 
in  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  currents ;  and  the  power  of 
doing  so,  is  indeed  one  of  the  many  advantages  whidi  arises  from 
the  facility  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  by  means  of  the  Chro* 
nometer.  From  about  37°  to  50^  of  N.  latitude,  tiiat  is,  while 
they  were  passing  the  Gut,  tltough  they  were  more  than  8^  to 
the  west  of  it,  they  found  themselves  drawn  toward  the  east 
from  18  to  26  miles  in  24  hours.  The  direction  of  the  current 
was  E.  by  S.;  but,  nearer  the  Straits,  it  became  due  east*  This 
current  is  generally  considered  as  a  tendency  eastward,  impressed 
on  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  by  those  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
has  been  supposed,  that  the  latter  losing  by  evaporation  more 
water  than  tne  rivers  supply,  causes  a  movement  in  the  former^ 
ID  order  to  supply  the  deficiency;  which  movement  is  felt  to  the 
distance  of  six  hundred  leagues  from  the  Straits.  M.  H(;m« 
Bouxr  dissents,  with  good  reason,  as  we  think,  from  tliis  tlieor}'. 
He  considers  the  cause  as  inadeqtiate  to  so  great  an  effect  $  and 
regards  the  current  as  part  of  a  great  and  complicated  system 
which  may  be  traced  over  ail  the  northern  part  of  the  Atlantic. 
Between  the  tropics,  especially  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sene* 
gal  and  the  adjacent  coast,  across  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  a  g^ 
neral  current  has  betn  long  known  and  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Equinoctial  Current,  which  sets  coutinually  from 
east  to  west,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  trade  wind.  It  is  com- 
mon to  the  tropical  seas,  both  south  and  north  of  the  line,  and 
to  the  Southern  as  well  as  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  appears 
to  vary  from  5  to  18  miles  in  24  hours,  6r  irom  O.S  to  1.2  feet 
per  second.  This  is  the  mean  collected  from  tiie  voyage^  of  al( 
the  drcunmavigators  since  the  use  of  time-keepers  was  intro- 
^^t^f^    T)ie  mean  of  these  means  is  Q.7i  of  a  loot  per  second  4 
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go  tfiai  in  nil  the  tropical  refvions,  the  waters  of  the*  ocean  aie 
found  to  flow  contiaualiy  to  the  west»  wiih  a  veiootty  equal  to  a 
BtKtfa  part  of  that  of  most  of  the  ^eat  rivers  in  Europe.  It  i% 
to  the  p;efierai  impulsion  which  the  trade  wind^  give  to  the  soi^ 
lace  of  the  seas^  that  this  ^reat  equinoctial  current  must  be  at^ 
tributed. 

The  equinoctial  current  drhrei  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  to- 
wards the  New  Continent^  which,  extending  from  north  io 
south,  is  opposed  to  it  like  a  dike.  The  stream  is  then  for- 
ced to  take  a  new  direction ;  and  part  of  it  being  carried  to 
the  north-woBt,  passes  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  follows 
the  windings  of  the  coast,  from  Vera  Cruz  lo  tiie  Rio  del 
Norte,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
nouthem  extremity  of  Florida.  At  the  eml  of  the  Gulph  of 
Florida,  in  the  paralkd  of  Cope'  Cannaveral,  the  current,  which 
has  now  the  name  of  the  Gulph  Stream,  runs  to  the  N.  E.  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  torrent,  aometimes  not  less  than  Bve  miles  aa 
hour.  The  elevated  temperature  of  the  waters,  their  great  aidtr 
ness,  their  indigo  blue  oobur,  the  shoals  of  sea-weed  which 
they  carry,  the  heat  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  sensible 
CTcn  in  winter,  all  indicate  the  existence  of  this  extraordinary 
stream.  It  becomes  broader  and  sbwer  as  it  advances  to  the 
north :  the  breadth,  opposite  the  bank  of  Bahama,  is  only  15 
leagues  s  farther  to  the  north  it  is  45  leagues  $  and  the  vdocity 
has  diminiehed  from  between  three  and  five  miles  an  hour,  to  a 
Iktie  more  than  one  mile.  The  high  temperature  continues 
In  the  parallel  of  40  or  41  degrees,  M.  Humboldt  observed  the 
water  tak^  from  some  depth  to  be  ^2^5  of  the  centesimal  thcr*- 
moraeter,  or  72^7  of  Fahrenheit's  i  when,  at  the  surface,  the 
temperature  was  17^5  eS  the  former,  or  63^5  of  the  latter* 
-Thus,  in  the  parallel  of  New  York  and  Oporto,  the  temperature 
of  the  Gulph  Stream  is  ecnial  to  that  of  the  Tropical  seas  in  the 
1 8th  degree  of  latitude ;  that  of  Porto  Rico,  for  instanoei  and 
the  Islands  of  Cape  Verd. 

From  the  bank  of  Newfourdland,  which  Volney  caUs  very 
well  the  bar  of  the  nriouth  of  this  enormous  sea  river,  the  stream 
takes  an  eastern  direction.  The  cokl  water  on  the  bank,  of 
the  temperature  of  47  or  50  degrees,  makes  a  btriking  contrast 
with  the  water  which  the  stream  has  brought  fnom  the  Torrid 
Zone,  which  still  remains  at  71  or  72  degrees.  From  thence  the 
stream  sets  eastward  to  the  Old  Continent,  and  takes  a  little  of 
a  southern  direction*  Every  motion  in  tlic  great  ba»in  of  the 
ocean  is  the  cause  of  another  ia  the  opposite  direction  ;*  and  so 
the  original  equinoctial  current  to  the  west  is  at  length  changed 
into  a  current  to  the  east,  and  partly  to  the  S*  £.,  along  the 
coast  of  Africa.     It  is  in  this  way,  in  the  opinion  of  M,  Hvm« 
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•BOLDT,  that  the  current  from  the  Atlantic  toward  the  Straits 
of  Gibrahar  is  produced.  It  may  be  accelerated,  or  its  di«- 
rection  partly  influenced  by  the  opening  which  these  Straits 
afford  into  a  sea,  which,  by  the  force  oi'  evaporation,  is  main- 
tained at  a  lower  level  than  the  Atlantic;  but  its  primary 
cause  is  In  the  great  vortex  by  which  the  Equinoctial  Cur- 
rent is  changed  into  the  Gulph  Stream,  and  this  last  gra- 
dually into  a  stream  directed  along  the  coast  of  Africa  toward 
the  south,  so  as  to  return  into  the^  Equinoctial  Ourrent,  and 
to  restore  the  impulse  which  it  had  originally  receivecK  *  A 
great  intermediate  mass  of  waters  partakes  of  none  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  stream  that  encompasses  it  In  some  places  the  di&- 
taoce  of  the  opposite  currents  is  inconsiderable.  Humboldt  ro- 
marks,  that  in  the  33d  degree  of  latitude,  the  Equinoctial'Current 
andthe  GoifA  Stream  arie  so  near  to  one  another,  that  a  ship  may 
pass  in  a  single  day  from  the  waters  that  flow  toward  the  west 
Hito  those  which  run  south-east,  or  east- south-east.  To  his 
own  ohsorvations  on  theGutph  Stream,  our  author  has  added  a 
great  deal  of  information  from  the  dt&rent  authors  who  have 
treated  of  the  same  or  similar  subjects.  He  appears,  however, 
not  to  be  aoquatnted  with  M.  Ilenilers  elucidations,  given  in  so 
.dear  and  comprehensive  a  manner,  in  his  Geography  of  He* 
rddotos. 

In  the  coarse  cf  the  voyage,  we  meet  with  some  interesting 
meteorobgical  observations,  which  mark  the  diflereoce  between 
the  ciimates  into  which  they  were  now  advancing,  and  those 
which  they  had  left. 

*  Between  Madeira  and  the  coast  of  i^fxic^»  ve  were  never  wea« 
ried  of  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  nights;  nothing  can  be  compared 
to  the  transparency  and  serenity  of  an  African  sky.  We  were  struck 
with  the  innumerable  multitude  of  falling  stars,  which  appeared#at 
every  instanL  The  farther  progress  we  made  towards  the  Soutii,  the 
more  frequent  was  this  phenomenon,  especially  near  the  Canarie$. 
I  have  observed,  that  these  igneous  meteors  are  more  common 
and  more  luminous  in  some  regions  of  the  globe  than  in  others ; 
I  have  never  beheld  them  so  ujultlplied  as  ia  the  vicinity  of  the 
volcanoes  of  the  province  of  Quito,  and  in  the  part  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  which  bathes  the  volcanic  coasts  of  Guatiiiiala.  Place  and 
climate  appeared  to  have  an  influence  on  these  meteors,  contrary 
to  what  appears  to  happen  with  respect  to  the  stones  which  fall  from 
the  sky,  and  which  probably  exist  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  atmo- 
sphere. According  to  some  observations,  many  of  the  falling  stars 
seen  in  Europe  were  not  more  than  thirty  thousand  toiscs  high,  or 
abopt  thirty-four  miles;  and  the  height  of  one  was  measured,  which 
iid  not  quite  amount  to  half  that  quantity.  In  warm  climates,  e- 
ipedally  under  the  tr^os,the  tailing  stars  leave  a  toiKbclund  them, 
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which  remains  Juniinom  twelve  or  fifteen  8ecoi\d8 ;  at  other  tiinetf 
they  burse  into  sparks,  and  they  are  geaerallj  lower  than  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  These,  obi^rved  ooly  in  a  serene  and  azure  sky,  per« 
haps  never  have  been  seen  below  a  cloud.  They  often  follow  the 
fame  directiony  that  of  the  wind,  for  many  hours  together. ' 

Tlie  travellers  lapdcd  on  Graciosai  one  of  the  CanarieSi  a  small 
uninhabited  island. 

*  Ko  language^'  says  Humboldt,  '  can  express  the  emotion 
which  a  naturalist  feels  when  he  touches  for  the  firc>t  time  a  land 
that  is  not  European.  The  attention  is  fixed  on  so  great  a  number 
of  objects,  that  he  can  scarcely  define  the  impression  he  receives. 
At  every  step  he  tlrinks  he  discovers  some  new  production  ;  and  kk 
this  tumultuous  state  of  mind  he  does  not  recollect  those  which  are 
most  common  in  our  botanical  gardens^  and  collections  of  natural 
history.  • 

He  has  elsewhere  remarkedi  on  a  similar  occasion,  the  pk »- 
sure  with  wliich|  when  surrounded  with  the  new  animal  and 
vegetable  productions  of  an  unknown  region,  the  naturalist 
turns  to  tlie  mineral  kingdom,  where  be  is  almost  sure  to 
recognize  friends  with  whom  be  has  been  long  acquainted. 

The  basalts  in  Graciosa  are  not  in  cdumns,  but  in  strata,  tea 
or  fifteen  inches  thick,  and  inclined  under  an  angle  of  80°  to  the 
north-west*  The  compact  basalt  alternates  with  strata  of  porous 
basalt  and  marl.  The  porous  basalt  passes  into  Mandekteu,  and 
lias  oblong  cavities,  from  two  to  eight  lines  in  dianneter,  lined 
with  chalcedony,  enclosing  fragments  of  compact  basalt.  The 
marl,  which  alternates  more  than  a  hundred  times  with  the 
basalt,  is  yellowish,  friable  by  decomposition,  very  coherent  in 
iheimide,  and  often  divided  into  irregular  prisms,  analogous 
to  the  basaltic  prisms.  This  marl. contains  a  great  quantity 
t)f  chalk ;  and  strongly  effervesces  with  nitrous  acid,  even  on 
points  where  it  is  found  in  contact  with  the  basalt  I'his  fact  is 
(K>  much  more  remarkable,  as  the  marl  does  not  fill  the  fis* 
bures  of  the  rock,  but  its  strata  are  parallel  to  tliose  of  the 
basalt  i  whence  we  may  conclnde,  that  both  rocks  are  of  the 
liame  formation,  and  have  a  common  origin.  The  phenome* 
lion  of  a  basaltick  rock,  containing  masses  of  indurated  marl 
fplit  into  small  columns,  is  aUo  found  in  the  Mitielg^birge  in 
Bohemia.     '  Visiting  those  countries  in  1792,  in  company  with 

*  Mr  Freiesleben,  we  even  recognized  in  the  marl  of  the  Stieflc* 
■*  berg  the  imprint  of  a  plant  nearly  resembling  the  cerastium, 

*  or  uie  alsine.  Are  these  strata  contained  in  the  Trappean 
^  mountains  owing  to  muddy  irruptions  ?  or,  must  we  consider 
^  them  as  sediments  of  water,  which  alternate  with  volcanic  do> 

*  positions  ?  This  last  hypothesis  seems  so  much  the  less  ad- 
<  inissible,  since,  from  the  researches  of  Sir  James  Mai}  ot)  t)ie 
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*  influence  of  pressure  in  fu^^ions,  the  existence  of  carbonic  ncid 
'in  substances  contained  in  basalt  offers  nothing  surprising. 
^  Several  lavas  of  Vesuvius  present  similar  phenomena.      Jri 

*  Lbmbardy,  between  Vicenz^  and  Abano,  where  the  calcare* 

•  ous  stone  of  the  Jura  contains  great  masiies  of  basalt,  I  hav« 

•  seen  this  latter  enter  into  effervescence  with  the  acids,  wherevec 
^  it  touches  the  calcareous  rock. ' 

Tlie  same  thing  is  remarked  of  basalts  that  come  in  contact 
with  limestone,  or  sandstone  containing  calcareous  matter,  both 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  On  such  occasion^  the  basalt  or 
greenstone  often  acquires  a  perfectly  wl^ite  colour,  its  other  cha* 
meters  remaining  nearly  the  same. 

When  they  had  re-embarked,  and  were  standing  for  Tene«« 
riffe,  they  were  becalmed  in  the  night  on  the  coast  of  the  small 
island  of  Clara,  and  very  near  a  huge  basaltic  rock,  that  risea 
quite  naked  and  insulated  out  of  the  sea*  known  by  the  name  of 
tne  West  Rock.  They  w>on  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  a  cur* 
raii  which  sets  towards  the  rock  with  considerable  force.  They 
had  no  wind ;  the  sloop  no  longer  obeyed  the  helm  ;  and  they 
dreadetl  every  instant  striking  against  some  of  the  smaller  insu* 
lar  rocks  which  surround  the  great  one.  They  were  ki  imminent 
danger  during  the  night ;  but  the  wind  freshening  in  the  mom* 
ing,  they  were  able  to  extricate  themselves^  from  their  perilous 
sitaation.  M.  Humboldt  remarks  how  difficult  it  is  to  account 
for  such  currents,  which  are  not  unfreqiient ;  and  he  recom-* 
mends  the  consideration  of  them  to  naturalists.  He  takes  no* 
tice,  too,  in  a  note,  how  much  he  had  been  surprised  to  read, 
in  a  very  useful  book  which  is  in  the  hands  of  every  seaman^ 
viz.  the  ninth  edition  of  Hamilton  Moore's  Practical  Navigator, 
that  it  is  by  the  effect  of  the  attraction  of  the  masses,  or  of  uni- 
versal gravitation,  that  a  vessel  leaves  the  coast  with  difSculhr, 
and  that  the  boat  of  a  frigate  is  attracted  to  the  frigate  itself. 
The  same  philosophy  would  no  doubt  acx^ount  very  readily  for 
die  current,  above  described.  It  is,  however,  disgraceful  to  the 
science  of  Engliih  navig-itors,  that  the  above  should  be  the 

Iiracticnl  and  elementary  work  most  generally  in  use ;  a  work  of 
ittle  merit,  and  full  of  such  vulgar  and  unsound  speculations  as 
the  preceding.  A  book  of  practical  navigation  has  been  long 
expected  from  the  pen  of  a  learned  foreigner  now  naturalized 
in  EogUnd,  whose  works  0  have  already  done  so  much  honour 
Id  himself,  and  so  much  service  to  his  adopted  country. 
The  haziness  of  the  horizon  prevented  the  navigators,  during 

fl  Comfdeie  CcUectian  of  Tables  Jor  Navigation  and  Nautical  As- 
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the  whole  of  their  pas6af;«  from  Lanzarota  to  Tenertfie,  from  dis« 
covering  the  stimmU  of  the  Peak  of  Teyde.  $  If  the  height  of  this 
volcano  is  1905  toiscs«  (12181  feet  lilnglish)  as  the  last  trigono* 
metrical  measure  o(  Borda  indicates,  its  summit  ought  to  bo 
visible  at  a  distance  of  4.^  leagues,  suppos^incf,  the  eye  on  a  level 
with  the  oeean^^and  the  refraction  equal  to  0.079  of  the  distance. 
It  ha»  been  doubted  whether  the  Peak  has  ever  been  seen  from 
the  channel  which  separates  Lanzerota  from  Fortaventura,  and 
is  cli^tant  from  the  volcano  alvint  50  leagues.  This  fact  ap|>eara 
nevertheless  to  have  been  verified  by  several  officers  of  the  Span- 
ish royal  marine.  M.  dc  liuMBOLDT  savv  a  journal,  in  which 
it  was  noted,  that  the  Peak  had  been  seen  at  155  miles  dis- 
tance, near  the  southern  Cape  of  Lanzerota.  Its  summit  was 
discovered  under  an  angle  considerable  enough  to  lead  the  ob^ 
server,  Don  Manuel  Bakuti,  to  think  that  the  volcano  might 
jkave  been  visible  at  nine  miles  farther.  This  was  in  September^ 
towards  the  evening,  and  in  very  damp  weather. 

It  seems  certain,  that  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  is  seldom  seen  at 
»  great  distance,  in  the  warm  and  dry  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust, and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  seen  at  very  extraordinary 
distances  in  the  months  of  January  and  February^  when  the  sky 
is  slightly  covered,  and  immediately  after  a  heavy  rain,  or  a  few 
)iours  before  it  fails.  It  appears  that  the  transparency  of  the  air 
is  prodigionsly  increased,  when  a  certain  quantity  of  water  is 
iiniformly  difiused  through  the  atmosphere. 

The  Andes  themselves,  though  much  higher  than  the  Peak, 
and  Kaving  their  tops  covered  with  snow,  are  not  known  with 
certainty  to  have  been  seen  at  a  greater  distance  than  47  leagues^ 
or  HI  geographical  miles ;  ana  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the 
Peak  of  Teyde  should  be  seldomer  visible,  at  a  yery  remote  dis- 
tance, than  the  summits  of  the  Andes. 

There  i«(,  however,  an  instance  of  a  mountain  being  seen  at  a 
still  greater  distance,  viz.  that  of  Mowna  Roa,  in  the  Sandwich 
Isles;  at  a  time,  too,  when  it  was  without  snow.  It  was  observ- 
ed by  Makchand  on  the  horizon,  at  the  distance  of  53  leagues- 
Its  height,  as  given  by  King,  is  164?77  feet  j  and  Marchand 
makes  it  about  140  ftet  higher.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  great- 
est distance  at  which  any  terrestrial  object  is  known  to  have  been 
bCi^n  fi'om  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  travellers  made  some  stay  at  Teneriffe,  and  employed 
themselves  in  examining  the  island,  and  particularly  tlie  Peak. 

Laguna,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  situate  in  a  small  plain^ 

J  The  word  Echeyde,  or  Hell,  by  which  the  Guanches  distin- 
guished the  Peak,  has  been  corrupted  by  the  Europeauis  into  Teyde* 
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airroanded  by  f^rdens  i  prolceled  by  a  bill,  which  is  crowned 
bj  a  wood  of  laurels,  myrtle*  and  arbutus ;  and  by  its  perpetual 
coolMess,  19  rendered  a  miyab  delightful  abode.  It  cannot  be 
said,  as  some  travellers  represent,  to  be  seated  on  the  bcNrders  of 
a  lake,  tbouf^  the  rain  sometimed  tbrn>s  a  sheet  of  water  of  somo 
extent  $  ai^d  the  geologist,  who  beholds  in  every  thing  the  past 
];atb€r  than  the  present,  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  plain 
b  a  great  basin  now  dried  up.  The  town  has  fallen  from  its 
Qpalencc,  since  the  lateral  eruptions  of  the  volcano  hare  destroy- 
ed the  port  of  Garachico  $  but  stitl  contains  about  9000  inhabit 
taots,  oS  which  200  are  mo;aks.  The  plain  of  Laguna  is  S50 
toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that  is,  2^226  feet  English;  yet 
wheat  is  produced  in  this  high  country,  and  the  town  is  simv 
voandcd  with  windmills. 

*  I  shall  observe  '  (says  M.  Humboldt)  *  on  this*  occasion,  th*6 
different  kinds  of  jjram  were  known  to  the  Guanckes,  the  ancient  ia^ 
habitants  of  these  islands.  Their  names  for  wheat  and  barley  are 
^tll  preserved ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  flour  of  roasted  biirley,  and 
goats  milk,  constituted  their  principal  food*  This  is  a  proof  tliax  the 
race  of  Gnanches  belonged  to  the  nations  of  the  Old  Continent,  and 
not,  like  the  rest  of  the  Adantides,  to  those  of  the  New,  The  At- 
lantides,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  were  ignorant  of  com, 

•  Mr  Anderson,  in  the  third  voyage  of  Captain  Cook,  advises  the 
European  physicians  to  send  their  sick  to  Teneriffe,  on  account  of 
tbe  mild  temperature  and  the  steadiness  of  the  climate.  As  tlie 
ground  in  this  and  the  other  Canary  Isl^itids  rises  in  an  amphithea- 
tre, it  presents  simultaneously,  as  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  tempeia- 
f«re  of  every  climate,  from  the  heats  of  Africa  to  the  cold  of  the 
high  Alps.  Teneriffe,  situate  as  it  were  on  the  threshold  of  the 
TropicJi,  tboQgh  but  a  few  da/s  sail  from  Spain,  shares  in  tbo  beau« 
ties  which  nature  has  lavished  on  the  cquinoxial  regions.  Vegeta«> 
tion  here  displays  some  of  its  fairest  and  most  majestic  forms  in  tbjs 
haoana  and  die  palm  tree.  He  who  is  awake  to  the  beauties*  of  na« 
tare,  finds  in  this  delicious  island  remedies  still  more  potent  than 
the  climate.  No  abode  appeared  to  roe  more- fitted  to  dissipate  me* 
jATiclioly,  and  restore  peace  to  the  perturbed  mind,  than  that  of  Te- 
neriffe or  Madeira.  These  advantages  are  the  efifcct  not  of  the  beau« 
ty  o{  the  site,  and  the  purity  of  the  air  alone ;  the  moral  feeling  is 
ro  longer  hnrrowed  up  by  the  view  of  slavery,  the  appearance  of 
which  is  so  revolting  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  every  place  to  which 
the  European  planters  have  conveyed  what  they  call  their  industry 
and  civilization. ' 

The  Peak  of  Teneriffe  has  been  often  ascended,  so  we  sUiit 
content  ourselves  with  a  short  abstract  of  the  observations  made 
bv  the  present  travellers. 

'  On  leaving  the  town  of  Orotava,  a  narrow  and  stony  path 
Ihi  across  a  foeaatifal  ibrcst  of  chesnut  trees,  to  a  plain  covered 
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with  brambles,  some  spiecies  of  Inarek  and  arborescent  heacb^^ 
the  trunks  of  which  last  gro^v  to  an  extraordinary  size.  Here 
a  solitary  fir  tree,  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  Pino 
del  DcrMJitOn  marks  a  copious  spring  wlhere  the  traveller  gene- 
rally supplies  himself  with  water,  and  which  Borda  ascertain* 
ed  to  he  522  toises,  or  3S20  fieet  English  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  temperature  of  this  spring  is  15. 4*  cent  or  60  Fah.^ 
the  mean  temperature  at  the  level  of  the  sen  being  about  70. 

From  Pino  del  Domajito  to  the  crater  is  a  continued  ascent* 
without  a  single  valley.  To  the  eyes  of  the  geologist,  tho  whole 
island  of  Tencriffe  is  but  one  mountain,  the  base  of  which  \% 
pearly  elliptical,  and  in  which  may  be  di^^tingnished  sjr^tems  of 
volcanic  rocks,  formed  at  different  epoclias.  The  great  volcano^ 
the  lateral  eruptions  of  which  have  given  birth  to  many  const-: 
derable  hills,  and  to  many  large  promontorien,  is  not  precisely 
in  the  centre  of  the  inland.  This  is  the  les<)  wonderful,  as  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  small  crater  of  the  Piton,  the  pre- 
sent summit,  is  not  what  has  acted  the  principal  part  in  the  re-^ 
volutions  which  the  island  has  undergone. 

Above  the  region  of  arborescent  heaths,  is  the  Monte  Fvrdc^ 
or  the  region  of  arb<irescent  ferns.  Tlie  root  of  one  speciest 
the  Pieris  aquilina^  serves  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  those 
islands  for  food,  when  ground  to  a  powder  and  mixed  with  » 
quantity  of  barley  meal ;  so  little  does  the  finest  climate,  and 
most  fertile  soil  defend  the  k^wer  classes  of  mankind  from  the 
mpst  wretched  poverty.  The  region  of  ferns  is  succeeded  by 
one  of  juni()ers  and  pines,  from  which  formerly  were  cut  much 
wood  for  ship-building,  and  particularly  for  masts.  Above  this 
lies  a  plain,  which  Humbold  r  names  froiu  the  Spartium  Nubi'^ 
genuntf  (a  species  of  broom  peculiar  to  high  situations),  which 
grows  on  it.  Manmeron,  who  accompanied  Peyrouse,  de* 
tetmined  the  elevation  of  this  plain,  by  levelling,  to  be  1400 
toises  (about  9100  Ceet  English)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  He 
had  intended  to  continue  his  work  to  the  top^  but  was  prevent- 
ed by  the  want  of  water,  and  the  misconduct  of  his  guides ;  so 
that  the  measurement  just  mentioned,  is  im[>erfect,  and  is  one  of 
Uie  fragments  saved  firom  the  wreck  of  that  meoiorable  and  un« 
fortunate  expedition. 

It  reauired  two  hours  and  a  half  to  cross  this  plain,  which 
appeared  lika  an  immense  sea  of  sand.  The  thermometer  rose 
in  the  shade  to  13.7  about  suni^t,  which  was  3.7  higher  thaa 
toward  noon  at  Monte  Verde,  an  effect  which  could  arise  only 
from  the  reverberation  from  the  ground,  and  the  extent  of  the 
plain.  The  retama  or  apartium,  which  grew  in  tufts  here  and 
there,  in  this  arid  plain,  rose  to  the  height  of  nine  feet|  axM| 
wlu  loaded  with  odoriferous  flowers. 
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As  &r  as  the  entrance  of  the  plain  of  the  Spartiuniy  the  Peak 
is  covered  with  beautiful  vegetation,  and  there  is  nothing  to  re* 
mind  one  of  the  devastation  of  volcanic  fire :  But,  on  readiing 
that  plain,  the  scene  is  changed ;  the  pumice  stone  abounds  | 
and  at  ^verj  step  are  seen  blocks  of  obsidian  thfown  out  from 
the  volcano.  This  barren  region  is  about  nine  square  leagues  iii 
extent  i  and  as  the  lower  parts  seen  from  hence  appear  under  a 
small  angle,  the  island  looks  like  a  heap  of  torrefied  matter  hem-^ 
ined  round  by  a  scanty  border  of  vegetation. 

On  leaving  the  region  of  the  Spartium  Nubigenum,  some 
narrow  defiles  led  them  first  to  a  more  elevated  plain,  and  then 
to  a  place  where  they  were  to  pass  the  night, — the  Estancia  de  hi 
Jnglesesy  the  English  Station ;  a  name  which  it  has  long  bomef 
no  doubt,  because  the  earliest  visitors  were  from  that  nation. 
Two  inclined  rocks  form  a  kind  of  cavern,  which  affords  a  shel- 
*ter  from  the  winds.  The  height  is  15S0  toises,  9790  feet  Engr 
lish,  above  the  sea.  This  great  elevation  can  be  reach^  on 
mules,  and  many  travellers  extend  their  journey  no  &rther. 
Though  it  was  the  middle  of  summer,  and  under  the  bright  sky 
of  Afnca,  they  suffered  considerably  from  the  cold  during  the 
night  Their  thermometer  fell  as  low  as  5®,'  or  41*  of  Fahren- 
heit. As  it  grew  colder,  tlie  Peak  became  covered  with  clouds; 
but  by  and  by  a  strong  north  wind  chased  them  away.     '  The 

*  moon,  at  intervals,  shooting  across  the  vapours,  exposed  its 

*  disk  on  a  firmament  of  the  darkest  blue ;  and  the  view  of  the 

*  volcano  threw  a  majestic  character  over  the  nocturnal  scene- 

*  ry.  '  Towards  three  in  the  morning  they  resumed  their  jour- 
ney by  the  light  of  a  few  fir  torches.  They  ascended  on  tho 
north-east  side  of  the  volcano,  where  the  declivity  was  very 
steep  $  and,  after  two  hours,  reached  a  high  plain  that  has  the 
name  of  Alia  Vhla^  the  station  of  the  Neveros^  or  those  whd 
gather  snow,  to  sell  it  in  the  towns  below.  Above  diis  begin  the 
MalpajfS ;  a  term  employed  here,  as  well  as  in  Mexico  and  Pe^ 
ru,  to  denote  a  ground  destitute  of  vegetable  mould,  attid  cover- 
ed with  fragments  of  lava. 

Continuing  to  ascend  at  the  height  of  1728  toises,  or  1 1050  feet# 
tbey  turned  aside  to  visit  a  cavern^  where  ice  is  naturally  preserved 
all  the  year  over.  This  subterraneous  glacier  is  below  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow,  and  in  a  region  where  the  mean  temperature  is  pro- 
bably not  under  ST*  Fahrenheit.  Neither  is  it,  like  the  Glacierf 
of  the  Alps,  fed  by  snow-water  from  the  summit  t>f  the  moun- 
tain. It  appears  that  the  ice  is  preserved,  in  consequence  of  the 
cave  being  filled  in  winter  with  a  great  body  of  ice  and  snow ; 
while,  in  summer,  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  penetrate  faeyomi 
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the  mouth  of  ibe  cave,  !M>  that  their  influence  is  not  suffident  to 
intlt  the  wh<de  mass.  The  preservation  of  the  snow  in  this  na- 
tural iee-bouse,  is  on  the  same  principle  as  in  those  which  are  ar* 
tifidal. 

*  The  dawn  appeared  as  we  left  the  cavern  of  ioe ;  and  while  we 
were  climbing  over  the  broken  lavas  of  the  Malpafs,  we  perceived 
a  very  carioos  optical  phenomenon,  which  lasted  eight  minutes. 
We  thought  we  saw  on  the  east  side  small  rockets  thrown  into  the 
ur.  Luminous  potntsy  about  seven  or  eieht  degrees  above  the  hort- 
^ont  appeared  first  to  move  in  a  vertical  direction ;  but  their  mo* 
tion  was  gradually  changed  into  a  real  horizontal  oscillation.  Oar 
fellow  traveUers,  our  guides  even,  were  astonished  at  this  phenome« 
Hon,  without  our  having  made  any  remark  on  it  to  them.  We 
dioughty  at  first,  that  these  luminous  points^  floating  in  the  air,  in- 
dica^  some  new  eruption  of  the  great  volcano  of  Lanzerota,  toward 
which  our  faces  were  now  turneq ;  but  diis  illusion  .soon  ceased  ; 
and  we  found,  that  the  luminous  points  were  the  images  of  several 
stars,  magnified  by  the  vapours.  These  images  remained  motionless 
at  intervals.  They  then  seemed  to  rise  perpendicularlyt  descended 
sideways,  and  returned  to  the  point  whence  they  had  departed. 
This  motion  lasted  one  or  two  seconds.  Though  we  had  no  exaot 
means  of  measuriog  die  greatness  of  the  lateral  shifting,  we  did  not 
less  distinctly  observe  the  path  of  the  luminous  point.  It  did  not 
Appear  double  firom  an  effect  of  looming  (mirage),  and  left  no  trace 
of  Hgbt  behind.  Bringing,  by  means  of  a  smSl  sextant  of  Trough- 
ion's,  the  stars  into  contact  with  the  lofty  summit  of  a  mountain  is 
Lanzerota*  I  observed  that  the  oscillation  was  constantly  directed  to- 
wards the  same  point,  that  is  to  say,  towards  the  part  of  the  horizon 
where  the  disk  of  the  sun  was  to  appear ;  and  that,  making  allow- 
imce  for  the  motion  of  the  star  in  its  declination,  the  image  returned 
always  to  th^  same  place.  These  appearances  of  lateral  refraction 
ceased  long  before  day-light  had  rendered  the  stars  quite  invisible. 
I  have  fisiidifuUy  related  what  we  saw  during  the  twilight,  without 
tindertaking  to  explain  this  extraordinary  phenomenon.  On  the  top 
of  the  Andes  at  Atstisana,  I  was  present  at  sunrise,  and  passed  the 
night  at  the  elevadon  of  2100  toises  (1S438  feet  English),  without 
noting  any  appearance  of  the  same  kind. ' 

.  M.  Humboldt  deserves  great  credit  for  the  use  here  made  of 
the  sextant*  It  was  the  most  likely  way  of  discovering,  if  not 
the  real  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  at  least  the  law  by  which  it 
was  eovemed.  It  indicates  a  species  of  refraction,  concerning 
whi(£,  as  it  seems  to  occur  so  rarely,  and  is  perhaps  only  to  be 
seen  from  sudi  situations  as  sn  observer  is  but  seldom  placed  in» 
4t  amy  be  lon^  before  more  information  is  obtained. 

B^Dff  furnished  with  a  telescope  and  an  exact  chroiiameter» 
^  M  HuMBo^nT  was  anxious  to  observe  the  tnstant  of  tbesun'a 
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jrisini^  from  %6  great  a  height.  He  perceived  the  upper  litnb 
Couch  the  horifeon  at  4^  48'  55''  apparent  time.  Calculation  made 
it  for  that  latitude  in  the  plain  at  5^  1'  50".4-;  and  on  the  Peakt 
(supposing  the  apparent  zenith  distance  when  the  sun  appeared, 
to  be  91**  54',  and  the  refraction  57'  7"),  at  ^  49'  59".  The 
difference  between  this  last  and  the  time  actually  observedf  vi2. 
1'  4",  must  arise  from  the  uncertainty  of  refraction  at  or  under 
the  horizon.  The  slowness  with  which  the  sun  rose  was  remark- 
able; it  was  8'  1 1"  before  his  under  limb  touched  the  horizon, 
and  it  ought  Xo  have  been  only  2'  41".  Humboldt  imagines^ 
that  a  fog  bank  had  elevated  the  apparent  horizc*u  along  with  the 
sun*  ana  that  this  was  the  cause  of  so  extraordinary  a  retiirdik- 
tion.  Thus  1 2'  55"  is  the  greatest  anticipation  of  the  time  of  suiv- 
xise  that  the  elevation  of  a  mountain  has  ever  been  observed  to 
produce:  The  ancients  thought,  that  on  the  top  of  Motmt  A- 
tbos,  the  sun  was  seen  tJu^ee  huurs  sooner  than  on  the  shores  of 
the  Egean  sea.  Mount  Athos  is  not  more  than  4560  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

After  three  hours  of  a  very  fatiguing  march,  they  reached  the 
extremity  of  the  Malpavs,  and  came  to  the  small  plain  la  Ram^ 
bitta^  from  the  centre  of  which,  the  Piton,  or  Sugar  Loaf,  rises 
about  84  toises,  or  536  feet  higher.  The  di£Bculty  of  the  a- 
scent  in  scaling  the  Piton  was  greatly  increused  ;  the  slope  of  the 
cone  covered  with  volcanic  ashes,  and  fragments  of  pumice,  be- 
ing so  steep  that  they  could  not  make  their  way  without  laying 
hold  of  tlie  scorified  remains  of  a  current  of  lavs,  by  the  siiie  of 
which  they  scrambled  Up  It  required  near  half  an  hour  to  ae- 
compliiJi  this  ascent,  though  the  height,  as  just  stated,  hardijr 
exceeded  500  feet.  When  they  gained  the  summit^  they  were 
surprised  to  find  that  they  scarcely  had  room  to  seat  themselves. 
It  was  now  about  8  in  the  morning..  The  west  wind  blew  with 
great  violence ;  it  felt  intensely  cold,  though  the  thermometer  al« 
ways  kept  a  little  above  the  freezing  point.  The  crater,  or  CaU 
daa  (Ciddron)  appeared  surrounded  by  a  parapet,  so  high,  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  reach  it,  but  for  a  breach  on 
the  east  side,  by  which  they  descended  to  the  bcttom  of  the  fun^^ 
Del.  The  figure  bf  the  crater  is  elliptical,  the  greatest  breadth 
at  the  mouth  being  about  500  feet,  and  the  least  about  200.  At 
the  b<»ttom,  the  heat  was  perceptible  only  at  a  tew  crevices^  from 
which  the  aqueous  vapours  issued  with  a  peculiar  buzfsing  noi>e. 
Mr^bcn  thrust  into  these,  the  thermometer  rose  to  68^  or  75% 
that  is,  to  1^2  or  1S5  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  vapours  contain  muriatic  or  sulphurous  acidi  but,  when 
condensed,  they  have  no  partictdar  taste i  and  the  experiments  of 
several  naturalists  have  shown,  that  the  chimneys  of  the  f^eak, 
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at  this  spot  at  least,  exhale  only  pure  water.  HuBfBOLDT  ob- 
aerved  the  same  at  the  crater  of  Jorullo;  but,  in  the  greater  part 
of  volcanoes  the  exhalations  contain  muriatic  acid.  On  the  weit 
side  of  the  crater,  the  rock  is  perforated,  and  a  sort  of  window 
looks  out,  at  the  height  of  12000  feet,  on  the  great  expanse 
of  the  ocean.  The  depth  of  the  crater  is  about  1 10  or  115  feeif 
and  its  appearance  seems  to  indicate,  that,  for  thousands  of  years, 
the  explosions  of  the  volcano  have  not  issued  through  this  open- 
ing ;  so  that  it  is  at  present  an  object  rather  of  curious  inves- 
tigation than  of  formidable  aspect.  The  majesty  of  the  site 
consists  in  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  in  the  profound  solitude 
of  these  lofty  regions,  and  the  immense  space  over  which  the 
eye  ranges. 

The  wall  of  compact  lava  which  encloses  the  ealdenif  is  snowi- 
white  at  its  surface.  This  arises  no  doubt  from  the  action  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  as  at  Puzzoli  and  other  volcanoes.  In  some 
places,  sulphurous  vapours  rise  in  abimdance,  but  seem  to  have 
no  commimication  with  the  apertures  which  emit  aqueous  ex- 
halations. 

The  summit  of  this  mountain,  however,  is  less  interesting  e- 
ven  from  the  numerous  objects  of  scientific  research,  than  from 
the  magnificence  and  novelty  of  the  situation  to  which  the  spec- 
tator now  sees  himself  elevated.  In  this,  the  Peak  of  Teneriffc 
is,  in  some  respects,  auite  singular.  Colossal  mountains,  as  Hum- 
boldt remarks,  sucn  as  Chimborazo,  Antisana,  &c.  compose  ao 
large  a  mass,  that  the  plains  are  seen  at  a  great  distance,  where 
a  blue  and  vapoury  tint  is  spread  over  th^landscape.  The  Peak, 
from  its  slender  iorm  and  insulated  position,  unites  the  advan- 
tages of  less  lofty  summits  to  those  which  belong  to  very  great  e- 
levations.  You  discover  from  its  top,  not  only  a  vast  expanse 
of  sea  all  round,  with  nearly  the  whole  archipelago  of  the  Ca- 
naries, but  you  see  the  forests  of  TenerifTe,  and  the  inhabited 
parts  of  the  coasts,  in  a  proximity  fitted  to  produce  the  most 
Deautiful  contrasts  of  form  and  colour.  This  effect  is  increased 
by  the  prodigious  transparency  of  the  atmosphere.  *  Notwith- 
standing the  great  distance,  we  distinguished  not  only  the  houses 
but  the  sails  of  the  vessels,  and  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  our 
eves  dwelt  on  the  rich  vegetation  of  the  plains,  enamelled  with 
the  most  vivid  colouring. '  The  Peak  has  not  the  advantage  of 
being  in  the  eouinoctial  region;  but  the  dryness  of  the  columns 
of  air  which  rise  perpetually  above  the  neighbouring  plains  of 
Africa,  and  are  brought  rapidly  by  the  east  wind,  gives  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  Canary  islands,  a  purity  which  surpasses  not 
only  that  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  but  even  that  of  the  sky  of  Qui|» 
anfd  Peru. 
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.  The  question  has  been  often  agitated*  whether  it  be  possible 
tb  perceive  the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  summit  of  this  colossal 
pyramid.  The  radius  of  the  visible  horizon  from  Tenerifie  may 
be  estimated  at  1^  57' ;  the  nearest  part  of  Africa,  Cape  Boja- 
dor,  is  distant  more  than  2^  49',  and  therefore  could  not  be  seen 
Unless  its  heiffht  were  200  toises,  or  1270  feet,  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  is  uncertain  whether  there  are,  near  the  coast* 
any  grounds  of  such  elevation ;  but,  as  the  height  is  so  moder- 
ate. It  is  certainly  not  impossible  that  the  coast  of  Africa  may, 
in  favourable  circumstances,  be  seen  from  the  summit  of  the 
Peak. 

The  temperature  on  the  summit  was  about  2^7  of  the  centi- 
grade, S7^  of  Fahrenheit,  a  considerable  degree  of  cold,  consi- 
dering that  it  was  now  the  middle  of  June.  At  Orotava  it  waa 
observed,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  22*.8.  This  gives  94  toisea 
for  the  height,  which  diminishes  the  temperature  oy  one  cente- 
simal d^ee,  or  331  English  feet  for  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  is  more  ihtax  in  the  north  part  of  the  temperate  zone,  wherf 
the  average  appears  to  be  270. 

The  deep  azure  of  the  sky  was  one  of  the  objects  which  strong- 
ly drew  their  attention  on  the  summit  The  intensity  of  the  ze- 
nith appeared  to  correspond  to  41  of  the  cyanometer  of  Saussure* 
accoruing  to  which,  toe  sky  seen  from  the  top  of  Mont-Blanc 
was  40,  and  that  of  Chamounv  at  the  bottom,  20.  Mont-Blanc 
is  540  toises  higher  than  the  Peak,  yet  we  should  have  expected 
that,  considering  the  latitude  of  the  latter,  its  superiority  to  th« 
former  mountain  would  have  been  more  considerable. 

Their  descent  was  not  without  some  difficulty ;  the  footing  aC* 
forded  by  the  loose  blocks  of  lava  of  the  Malpays  is  almost  e* 
cpially  bad  in  descending  and  in  ascending.  About  the  station 
ef  the  rocks  the  surface  is  slippery,  on  account  of  the  short* 
awarded  turf,  and  makes  the  aescent  painful.  The  entire  de- 
scent occupied  about  nine  hours.  M.  de  Humboldt  states  that 
die  whole  time  cS  going  from  Orotava  and  returning,  may  be 
estimated  at  twenty-one  nours,  using  mules  as  far  as  tne  station 
of  the  English,  viz.  three  from  Orotava  to  the  Pino  del  Dor- 
Bajito,  thence  to  the  station  of  the  English,  six,  and  from  thia 
to  the  Caldera  three  and  a  half.  Nine  hours  nearly  are  allowed 
lor  the  descent. 

*  His  observations  on  the  rocks  which  compose  this  island,  are 
highly  interesting.  He  begins  with  remarking  the  necessity  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  rocks  of  trap  formation,  and  the  lavas  eject- 
ed  from  the  volcano.  Every  thing,  says  he,  shows  that  these  two 
classes  ef  substances,  though  they  owe  their  origin  to  similar  pheno- 
ven^  date  from  very  different  periods.    It  is  impertaat  to  geolo^ 
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not  to  confbund  the  currenti  of  modern  lavas,  the  heapa  of  baaalt, 
greenstone  and  phonolite,  dispersed  over  the  secondary  fonnaltona» 
with  those  porphyroid  masses,  with  bases  of  compact  feldspar,  which 

Eerhaps  have  never  be^  perfectly  liquified,  but  which  do  not  leas 
elong  to  the  domain  of  volcanoes. ' 

In  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  there  is  a  certain  regalarity  in  the 
distribution  of  these  rocks.  Tlie  great  elevated  plain  of  the  Spar* 
tium  separates  the  black  ba^^altic  andearthlike  lava  from  the  vi* 
treous  lava,  the  basin  of  which  is  Obsidian,  Pilchstone  and  Pho« 
nolite.  These  last,  destitute  of  hornblende  and  mica,  are  of  a 
blackish  brown,  often  varying  to  a  deep  olive  green.  Obsidian 
IS  in  great  abundance  in  the  Peak,  which,  next  to  Lepari,  is  the 
Volcano  that  affords  it  in  the  greatest  plenty. 

On  this  latter  mineral  some  remarks  are  made,  highly  de- 
serving the  attention  of  geologists. 

*  I  was  formerly  of  opinion,  that  obsidian,  far  from  being  a  vttri* 
fied  lava,  belonged  to  rocks  which  are  not  volcanic.  The  depriva- 
tion of  colour,  and  the  swelling  which  the  greater  part  of  obsidians 
nndereo  in  a  forge  fire,  their  transition  into  pechstein,  and  their  po-^ 
sition  m  regions  very  distant  from  burning  volcanoes,  appear  to  be 
phenomena  difficult  to  reconcile,  when  we  consider  the  obsidians  as 
volcanic  glass.  A  more  profound  study  of  nature,  new  journeys 
^j\d  observations  made  on  the  productions  of  burning  volcanoes, 
have  led  me  to  renounce  the»e  ideas.  *  The  objections  against  the 
Tolcanic  origin  of  obsidian,  drawn  from  their  speedy  loss  of  colour, 
and  their  swelling  by  a  <low  fire,  are  deprived  of  force  by  the  inge- 
nious experiments  of  Sir  J^mes  Hall.  These  ezperinWnts  prove, 
that  a  stone  which  is  fusibls  only  at  38^  of  Wedgewood's  pyroroetery 
yields  a  glass  that  softens  at  14° ;  and  that  this  glass,  melted  again 
and  unvitrified,  is  fusible  only  at  35°  of  the  same,  pyrometer.  * 

He  proceeds  to  consider  the  question,  whether  pumice  stone 
owes  its  origin  to  the  swelling  ot  ol>$id'an  or  not;  and  he  coiW 
dudes  that,  though  all  the  production  of  volcanic  fire,  obsidians 
are  derived  from  very  diflerent  bases. 

We  shall  only  add  one  more  geological  remark,  that  it  doea 
not  appear  that  any  other  rocks  thun  trap  and  lava  have  beeit 
found  in  Tenerifie ;  but  that  thib  is  not  the  case  with  the  other 
Canary  Islands. 

c  *  The  Island  of  Gomera  contains  mountains  of  granite  and  mica 
slate;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  in  these  ancient  rocks  that  we  must  her^ 
seek,  as  well  as  in  all  other  places  of  the  wcrld,  for  the  centre  of  voU 
canic  action.  I  have  observed,  in  another  place,  that  the  whole  of 
the  mooQtainons  part  of  Quito  may  he  considered  as  an  immense 
"volcano,  occupying  more  than  700  square  leagues  of  surface,  and 
throwing  out  flames  by  the  difi^rent  cones  of  Cotopaxi,  Tun^urahua 
and  Pichincha«  In  lika  manner,  the  whble  group  of  the  Canary 
Islands  is  placed  as  it  were  on  the  same  submarine  volcano.    The 
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Ire  makes  tti  way  aoraetknts  by  one  and  tometiiDM  by  aaodier  of 
these  islands*  Tenerifie  contatos  in  its  centre  an  immense  pyramid, 
terminated  by  a  crater*  and  throwing  ont  lava  by  its  flanks  froni 
one  age  to  another.  The  basaltic  crust  formed  by  antient  ydcanoes 
seems  every  where  undermined ;  and  die  currents  of  laira  seen  at 
Lanzerota  and  Palma,  remind  ust  by  every  geological  affinity,  of 
the  eruption  which  took  place  in  1S01»  at  the  Isle  of  Ischia^  amid 
the  Tufas  of  Epomeo. ' 

On  the  25th  of  June  th^  sailed  from  Santa  Cruz,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  admiration  of  the  beauty,  variety  and  majesty  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  taking  leave  of  them  with  much  re* 
gret  thougn  their  stay  had  been  so  short.  Their  course  was  to^ 
ward  South  America ;  on  the  27th  they  crossed  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer ;  the  tropical  r^ons  now  opened  on  them,  and  the  de- 
scription of  the  emotions  produced  by  the  new  objects  which 
then  presented  themselves,  is  given  with  so  much  feeling  and 
good  taste,  that  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  tran- 
scribing the  entire  passage. 

*  From  the  time'  we  entered  the  Torrid  Zone,  we  were  never 
wearied  with  admiring,  every  night,  the  beauty  of  the  southern  sky, 
which,  as  we  advanced,  opened  new  constellations  to  our  view.  We 
feel  an  indescribable  sensation,  when,  on  approaching  the  Equator, and 
particulariy  on  passing  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other,  we  see 
those  stars,  which  we  have  contemplated  from  our  infancy,  progres- 
sivdy  sink,  and  finally  disappear.  Nothing  awakens,  in  the  travel- 
ler,  a  livelier  remembrance  of  the  immense  distance  bv  which  he  is 
separated  from  his  country,  than  the  aspect  of  an  unknown  firQia- 
ment.  The  grouping  of  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude ;  some  scat- 
tered  nebulie,  rivalling  in  splendour  the  milky  way;  and  tracts  of 
>pace,  remarkable  for  their  extreme  blacknesf,  give  a  particular 
physiognomy  to  the  southern  sky.  This  sight  fills  with  admiration 
even  those  who,  uninstructed  in  the  branches  of  accurate  science, 
feel  the  same  emotion  of  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  the  heaven- 
ly  vault,  as  in  the  view  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  or  a  majestic  site. 
A  traveller  has  no  need  of  being  a  botanist,  to  recognize  the  Torrid 
Zone»  on  the  mere  aspect  of  its  vegetation ;  and,  without  having  ac« 
quired  any  notions  of  astronomy,  without  any  acquaintance  with  the 
celestial  charts  of  Flamstead  and  Da  la  Caillb,  he  feels  he  is  not 
in  Europe,  when  he  sees  the  immense  constellation  of  the  Ship,  or  the 
phosphorescent  clouds  of  Magellan,  arise  on  the  horizon.  The  hea^ 
▼en  and  the  earth,  every  thing  in  the  Equinoctial  regions  assumes  an 
exotic  character. 

*  The  lower  regions  of  the  air  were  loaded  with  vapours  for  some 
dajTS.  We  saw  distinctly,  for  the  fintt  time,  the  Cross  of  the  Souths 
only  in  the  night  of  the  4th  and  5th  July,  in  the  16th  degree  of  la- 
titude;  it  was.  strongly  inclined,  and  ap[»eared,  from  time  to  time| 
between  the  clouds ;  the  centre  of  whichy  furrowed  by  uocondeuse^ 
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lightofaiggy  refle^^  a  silver  li^t.  If  a  trareller  may  be  peroHUed 
to  speak  of  his  personal  emotions,  I  shall  add»  that  on  this  night  I 
savr  one  of  the  reveries  of  my  earliest  jouth  accomplished. 

<  At  a  period  when  1  studied  the  heavens,  not  with  the  inteotioa 
of  devoting  myself  to  astronomy,  but  only  to  acquire  a  knowiedge  of 
the  stars,  I  was  agitated  by  a  fear  unknown  to  those  who  love  a  se- 
dentary life»  It  seemed  painful  to  me  to  renounce  the  hope  of  be* 
holding  those  beautiful  constellations  which  border  the  South  Pole. 
Impatient  to  rove  in  the  Equinoctial  regions,  I  could  not  raise  my 
eyes  towards  the  starry  vault,  without  thinking  of  the  Cross  of  the 
oouth,  and  without  recalling  the  sublime  passage  of  Dante,  which 
^e  most  celebrated  commentators  have  apf^ed  to  this  constellation, 
*  lo  me  volsi  a  man  destra  e  posi  mente 

AH'  altro  polo  e  vidi  quattro  stdle 

Non  viste  mai  fuor  ch'  alU  prima  gente. 

Goden  parea  lo  ciel  di  lor  fiamelle ; 

O  settentrional  vedovo  sito 

Poi  che  prtvato  se'  di  mirar  quelle  ! 

*  The  pleasure  felt  on  discovering  the  Southern  Cross  was  warai<* 
ly  shared  by  such  of  the  crew  as  had  lived  in  the  colonies.  In  the 
solitude  of  the  seas,  we  hail  a  star  as  a  friend,  from  whom  we  have 
been  long  separated.  Among  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards, 
peculiar  motives  seem  to  increase  this  feeling  ;  a  religious  sentiment 
attaches  them  to  a  constellation,  the  form  or  which  recals  the  sign  of 
the  faith  planted  by  their  ancestors  in  the  deserts  of  the  New  World. 

*  The  two  great  stars  which  mark  the  summit  and  the  foot  of 
the  Cross,  having  nearly  the  same  right  ascension,  it  follows  that 
the  constellation  is  almost  vertical  at  the  moment  when  it  passes  the 
meridian.  This  circumstance  is  known  to  every  nation  that  lives 
beyond  the  Tropics,  or  in  the  Southern  hemisphere.  Ic  is  known  at 
ivhat  hour  of  the  night,  in  different  seasons,  the  Southern  Cross  is 
frect,  or  inclined.  It  is  a  time- piece,  that  advances  very  regular* 
ly  near  four  minutes  a- day  ;  and  no  other  group  of  stars  exhibits, 
to  the  naked  eye,  an  observation  of  time  so  easily  made.  How  of' 
ten  have  we  heard  our  guides  exclaim  in  the  Savannas  of  Venezuela, 
or  in  the  desert  extending  from  Lima  to  Truxillo,  *  Midnight  is 
*  past,  the  Cross  begins  to  bend ! '  How  often  those  words  remind- 
ed  us  of  that  affecting  scene,  where  Paul  and  Virginia,  seated  near 
the  source  of  the  river  of  Lataniers,  conversed  together  for  the  last 
time ;  and  when  the  old  man,  at  the  sight  of  the  Southern  Cross, 
warns  them  that  it  is  time  to  separate  1  * 

Reflections  of  a  very  diiTerent  kind  are  suggested  by  the  (oU 
lowing  singular  occurrence,  llie  germ  of  a  malignant  fever 
discovered  itself  as  they  drew  near  the  Antilles.  The  ship  wa^ 
excessively  hot  between  decks;  and  very  much  incumbered, 
^rom  the  time  tlicy  had  passed  the  Tropics,  the  thermometGr 
l^ood  between  93''  and  OG"".     Several  on  board,  both  sailors  ai;>4 
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pftasangers,  were  attacked  by  the  fever.  The  captain  paid  liUle 
regard  to  anv  thing  but  the  working  of  the  vessel :  No  fumiga* 
tion  was  used;  there  was  not  an  ounce  of  bark  on  board  ;  and 
a  OalKcian  surgeon,  ignorant  and  phlegmatic,  ordered  bleed- 
ings, because  ne  attributed  the  fever  to  what  he  called  the  heat 
and  corruption  of  the  blood.  An  experiment,  that  shows  the 
i3enefit  of  free  air  in  tliis  disorder,  was  made  by  a  singular  acci- 
dent. 

•  The  8ih  July,  a  sailor,  who  was  near  expiring,  recovered  his 
health,  from  a  circumstance  that  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned.  His 
liammock  was  so  hung,  that  there  was  not  ten  inches  between  his 
face  and  the  deck.  It  was  impossible  to  administer  the  sacraments 
in  this  situation ;  for,  agreeably  to  the  custom  aboard  Spanish  ves- 
sels, the  viaticum  ought  to  be  carried  by  the  light  of  tapers,  and 
followed  by  the  whole  crew.  The  patient  was  removed  into  an  airy 
place,  near  the  hatchway,  where  a  small  square  birth  had  been  form- 
ed  with  sailcloth.  Here  he  was  to  remain  till  he  died,  which  was 
'an  event  expected  every  moment ;  but  passing  from  an  air  extreme- 
ly heated,  stagnant,  and  filled  with  miasms,  into  fresher  and  purer 
air,  which  was  renewed  every  instant,  he  gradually  revived  from  his 
lethargic  state.  His  recovery  dated  from  the  day  when  he  quitted  the 
middle  deck :  but  as  in  medicine  the  same  facts  are  often  cited  ia 
support  of  systems  diametrically  opposite,  this  recovery  confirmed 
our  doctor  in  his  ideas  of  the  inflammation  of  the  blood,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  bleeding,  evacuating,  and  all  the  asthenic  remedies.  We 
soon  found  the  faial  effect^;  of  this  treatment ;  and  wished  more  than 
ever  to  reach  the  coasts  of  America* 

The  first  land  they  saw,  was  the  island  of  Tobago,  which  pre- 
^sented  itself  under  a  very  picturesque  a<;pect. 

'  It  is  a  heap  of  rocks  carefully  cultivated.  The  dazzling  white- 
ness of  the  stone  forms  an  agteeable  contrast  with  the  verdure  of 
some  scattered  tufts  of  trees.  Cylandria  and  very  lofty  Opuntia 
crown  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  give  a  peculiar  physiognomy 
to  thb  tropical  landscape.  Their  sight  is  sufficient  to  remind  the  na- 
vigator, that  he  has  arrived  on  the  American  coast ;  for  Cactuses  be- 
long exclusivdy  to  the  new  world,  as  heaths  do  to  the  old. ' 

They  were  yet  at  some  distance  from  the  place  where  they 
were  to  land  ;  the  malignant  fever  still  increased,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Galician  Doctor  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  di<- 
ininish  the  danger.  The  death  of  one  young  Spaniard,  the  son 
of  a  widow  in  tne  Asturias,  who  fell  a  victim  to  it  after  three 
days  Ulness,  is  very  affectiog,  and  told  with  great  feeling.  The 
scene,  when  his  body  was  committed  to  the  waves,  is  well  de- 
acribed. 

*  We  were  assembled  on  the  deck,  absorbed  in  melancholy  reflec- 
IfOQs;  it  was  no  longer  iioubtful,  thlc  the  fever  which  raged  of 
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board,  had  assamed  a  fntal  aspect.  Our  eyes  wtre  filed  on  ahillf 
and  desert  coast,  on  vhich  the  moon  frnni  tiine  to  time  thtd  fti  li^c 
athwart  the  clouds.  The  sea,  gently  agiuted.  shone  with  a  feeble 
phosphoric  glittering.  Nothing  was  htird  but  the  monotoooiis  erj 
of  a  few  sea-birds  flying  towards  the  ^ore.  About  8,  the  dead 
man's  knell  was  slowly  tolled.  At  the  sounds  the  sailors  ceased  from 
their  work,  and  threw  themseWes  on  their  knees,  to  offer  a  momen* 
tary  prayer.  The  corpse  of  the  Asturian  was  brought  on  deck,  and 
the  priest  entreated  that  it  might  not  be  committed  to  the  waves 
till  after  sunrise,  in  order  to  pay  it  the  last  rites,  according  to  the  u* 
sage  of  the  Romish  Church.  There  was  not  an  individual  on  board» 
who  did  not  sympathise  with  the  fate  of  this  young  man,  whom  we 
bad  beheld,  but  a  few  days  before,  full  of  cheerfulness  and  health. ' 

The  prevalence  of  the  fever  determined  Humboldt  and  his 
friends  to*  land  on  the  coast  of  Camana,  along  which  they  were 
now  ranging,  and  where  they  were  put  ashore  on  the  16th  of 
July,  1799;  and  with  this  the  3d  Chapter  of  the  Narrative  ends; 
-—having,  however,  subjoined  to  it  an  account  of  all  the  obser- 
vations made  on  the  temperature  of  the  seas,  and  of  the  air  in 
climates  through  which  they  had  passed,  as  well  as  of  the  obser* 
rations  on  the  magnetic  needle,  &c.  in  different  latitudes,  all 
fully  deserving  of  attention,  but  hardly  admitting  of  being 
brought  within  our  limits. 

Cumana  is  the  part  of  the  American  Continent,  that  stretches 
westward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco ;  and  the  town  of  the 
same  name  is  situated  on  the  shore  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Menzanares.  On  landing,  they  immediately  experienced  the 
kindness  of  the  Spanish  inhabitants,  who  are  remarkable  for 
their  hospitality.  The  whole  of  the  passengers  of  the  Pizarro 
had  also  landed,  and  were  received  with  the  same  kindness. 
This  great  attention  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  their  poorer 
countrymen,  who  arrive  among  them,  is  a  feature  in  the  charac- 
ter of  these  colonists,  which  appears  to  have  made  great  impres- 
sion on  our  travellers ;  and  is  the  more  to  be  remembered,  that 
!t  belongs  to  men  in  whom  the  finer  feelings  are  not  supposed  to 
be  extremely  prevalent. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  diflfercnt  than  the  aspect  which 
this  country  presents  from  all  that  a  European  has  been  accustom- 
ed to  observe.  The  vegetable  world  is  almost  entirely  different  i 
Und  a  number  of  striking  pictures  of  this  difference  perpetually 
occur.  A  hill  of  calcareous  breccia  near  the  town,  which  is 
considered  hy  Humboldt  as  having  been  an  island  in  an  antient 
^ulf  of  the  sea,  is  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  columnar  cac- 
tus and  opuntia.  Some  of  these  30  or  40  feet  high,  covered 
with  lichens,  and  divided  hito  several  branches  in  the  form  of 
MidelabraSi  have  a  very  singtilar  appearance.    They  measured 
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a  cactus,  which  wa»  four  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference. 
The  wood  of  these  plants  is  often  so  har<l  from  l^;e,  that  it  re- 
sists both  air  and  moisture  for  centuries,  and  is  employed  in  pre- 
ference for  bars  and  door-posts.  A  place  where  the  strong  cac- 
tus are  collected  in  t'roups  is  cont^idered  as  almost  impenetrable; 
such  thickets  are  called  Umales^  and  are  not  only  impervious  to 
the  native  who  goes  naked  to  the  waist,  but  are  formidable  to 
those  who  go  fully  clothed.  Hie  tnnal  is  considered  at  Cumana, 
and  every  where  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  as  an  important  means 
of  military  defence  $  and  when  earthen  works  are  raised,  the 
engineers  are  as  eager  to  propagate  the  thorny  opuntia  as  they 
are  careful  to  keep  crocodiles  in  the  ditches  of  forliBed  places* 
*  In  a  climate  where  organized  nature  i^  so  powerful  and  active* 
man  summons  as  auxiliaries  the  carnivcrous  reptile,  and  the 
plant  with  its  armour  of  thorns. ' 

The  Indians  of  this  coast  are  calle<J  Guayquerias;  and,  next 
to  the  Caribs  of  Guyana,  are  the  finest  race  of  men  iu  Terra  Fir* 
ma.  Hiey  have  exchanged  the  love  of  independence  for  the 
jess  noble  but  more  convenient  virtue  of  loyalty  ;  and  from  the 
earliest  timisof  the  conquest,  they  remained  faithful  friends  to  the 
Castilians.  lliey  enjoy  several  peculiar  privileges  on  that  ac- 
countf  and  the  King  of  Spain  names  them  in  his  public  acts, 
bis  dear,  noble  and  loyal  Guayquerias.  This  name  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Spaniards  who  accompanied  Columbus,  and 
who  mistook  it  for  the  name  which  they  gave  themselves  in  their 
own  language.  They  show  with  pride  the  point  of  the  Galera, 
so  called  on  account  of  the  vessel  of  Columbus  which  anchored 
there  in  1498,  the  event  from  which  they  ought  to  date  the  sub- 
jugation and  ruin  of  their  race.  They  are  in  their  present  con- 
dition an  intelligent  people,  and  very  considerably  civilized. 

A  curious  fact  is  mentioned  with  respect  to  the  soil  or  vege- 
table mould  of  this  country,  strongly  expressive  of  the  exuber- 
ance of  organization. 

'  The  arid  plain  of  Cumana  exhibits,  after  violent  showers,  an  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon.  The  earth,  drenched  with  rain,  and  heat- 
ed again  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  emits  that  musky  odour,  which,  un- 
der the  torrid  zone,  is  common  to  animals  of  very  different  classes; 
to  the  Faguar,  the  small  species  of  tiger  cat,  the  thick-nosed  tapir, 
the  galinazo  vulture,  the  crocodile,  vipers  and  rattlesnakes.  The 
gase<>us  emanations,  which  are  the  vehicles  of  this  aroma,  seem 
to  be  evolved  in  proportion  only  as  the  mould,  contaming  the  spoils 
of  an  innumerable  quantity  of  reptiles,  worms  and  insects,  begins 
to  be  impregnated  with  water.  Whenever  the  soil  is  turned  up, 
we  are  struck  with  the  mass  of  organic  suh^tances,  whic^,  by  turnt^ 
are  developed,  traasfprmed  and  decomposed.  Nature,  in  these clt« 
OMtes,  appwi  more  active,  mote  fruitful,  we.might  even  say  more 
prodigal  oi  life* ' 
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The  "waters  of  the  Menzanares  are  limpid  and  cool,  and  seem 
td  form  the  principal  luxury  of  the  inhabitaots.  The  banks  are 
shaded  by  mimosas^  erythemas,  ceibas,  and  other  trees  of  gi- 
gantic growth.  A  river,  where  the  temperature,  in  the  time  of 
floods,  descends  as  low  as  7o^,  when  that  of  the  air  is  90^  Fah- 
renheit, is  an  inestimable  benefit.  The  children,  accordingly* 
pass,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  their  lives  in  the  water.  The  whofe  of 
the  inhabitants,  even  the  women  of  the  best  finmilies,  know  how 
to  swim ;  and  in  a  country  where  man  is  so  near  the  state  of 
nature,  one  of  the  first  questions  asked,  on  meeting  in  die  morn- 
ing, is,  whether  the  water  is  cooler  than  the  preceding  evening. 
The  mode  of  bathing  is  singular  enough. 

*  We  every  night  visited  a  very  respectable  society  in  the  suburb 
of  Guayquerias.  In  a  fine  moonshine  nighty  chairs  were  placed  in 
the  water.  The  men  and  women  were  lightly  clothed,  as  in  some 
baths  of  the  north  of  Europe ;  and  the  family  and  strangers  assem« 
bled  in  the  river,  passed  some  time  in  smoking  segars,  and  in  talk* 
iog,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coantry,  of  the  extreme  dry- 
cess  of  the  season,  of  the  abundant  rains  in  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, and,  particularly,  of  the  luxuries  of  which  the  ladies  of  Ca- 
inana  accuse  those  of  the  Caraccas  and  the  Havannah.  * 

Cumana,  like  all  the  countries  in  this  quarter  of  the  world* 
is  more  or  less  subject  to  the  ravages  of  earthquakes.  About 
their  history  in  past  times,  Kttle  information  can  be  obtained, 
as  no  record  exists  at  Cumana  ^  and  its  archives,  on  account  of 
the  perpetual  devastations  of  the  white  ants,  contain  no  docu- 
ment that  goes  back  farther  than  150  years.  The  memory  of 
some  catastrophes,  however,  is  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  will  live  long  in  the  traditions  of  the  conntrr. 
On  the  2 1st  of  October  1766,  the  city  of  Cumana  was  entirely 
destroyed ;  and  the  remembrance  of  that  day  is  every  year  re- 
newed by  a  religious  festival.  The  whole  of  the  houses  were  o- 
verturned  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  the  shocks  were  hourly  repeat- 
ed during  fourteen  months. 

Tradition  states  that,  in  this  earthquake,  the  shocks  were 
mere  horizontal  oscillations.  It  was  only  on  the  disastrous  day 
of  the  14th  of  December  1797,  that,  for  tho  first  time  at  Cn-* 
mana,  the  motion  of  the  rising  or  heaving  up  of  the  ground 
was  perceived.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  town  were  entirely 
destroyed ;  and  the  shock,  attended  with  a  loud  subterraneous 
noise,  resembled  the  explosion  of  a  mine  at  a  great  depth* 
Happily  the  most  violent  shock  was  preceded  by  a  slight  undu- 
latory  motion,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  bad 
time  to  escape  into  the  streets. 

The  earthouakes  of  Cumana  are  connected  with  those  of  tbe 
West  India  islands ;  and  it  has  even  been  suspected^  that  th<» 
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baye  some  connexion  with  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the  Cordil- 
leras of  the  Andes.  On  the  4th  of  NoTember  of  the  same  year,  the 
soil  of  the  province  of  Quito  underwent  such  a  destructive  com^ 
motion,  that  notwithstanding  the  extreme  feebleness  of  the 
population  of  that  country,  near  4>0,000  natives  perished,  bu*- 
riea  under  the  ruins  of  their  houses,  swallowed  up  in  the 
crevices,  or  drowned  in  lakes  that  were  suddenly  formed. 
At  the  same  period,  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  Antilles 
were  alarmed  by  shocks,  which  continued  during  eight 
months,  when  tlie  volcano  of  Guadaloupe  threw  out  pumice 
stones,  ashes,  and  gusts  of  sulphurous  vapours.  This  eruption 
of  the  27th  of  September,  during  which,  very  long  continued 
subterraneous  noises  were  heard,  was  followed  on  the  I44h  of 
December  by  the  great  earthquake  of  Cumana.  Another  v<^ 
cano  of  the  West  India  islands,  that  of  St  Vincents,  has  lately 
given  a  fresh  instance  of  these  extraordinary  connexions.  This 
volcano  had  not  emitted  flames  since  1718,  when  they  burst 
forth  anew  in  1812.  The  total  ruin  of  the  city  of  Caracas 
preceded  this  explosion  thirty-live  da}  s  ;  and  violent  oscillations 
of  the  ground  were  felt,  both  in  the  islands  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Terra  Firma. 

We  have  a  very  lively  account,  in  the  beginning  of  the  5tH 
chapter,  of  the  kind  of  embarrassment  to  which  travellers  with 
scientific  objects  in  view,  and  a  scientific  apparatus  in  their  pos- 
session, must  be  often  subjected  by  the  half  informed  curio- 
sity of  die  people  they  visit.  In  the  first  week  of  their  abode 
at  Cumana,  they  were  distracted  by  frequent  visits  of  persons 
who  were  highly  gratified  to  see  the  spots  of  the  moon  tnrough 
a  telescope,  the  absorption  of  two  gases  in  a  eudiometric  tube, 
or  the  effects  of  galvanism  on  the  nerves  of  a  frog:  They  were 
obliged  to  answer  innumerable  questions,  and  to  repeat  the  same 
experiments  for  hours  together. 

*  These  scenes  were  renewed  for  the  space  of  five  years,  every 
time  that  we  took  up  a  new  abode  in  a  place  where  it  was  under* 
stopd  that  we  were  in  possession  of  microscopes,  telescopes,  and 
electrical  apparatus.  The  iialf  scientific  looked  on  us  with  a  sort  of 
difdain,  when  they  learnt  that  we  had  not  brought  in  our  collection 
of  books,  the  Soectade  de  ia  Nature  of  the  Abbe  Plucbb,  the  Coure 
de  Phfeique  ox  Sioaud  hz  la  Fond,  or  the  Dictionary  of  Val* 
MONT  Dx  fioMAXS.  These  three,  and  the  TraiU  d*Ecmamie  PoU' 
iique  of  Baxom  Bixlvkld,  are  the  foreign  works  most  esteemed  in 
Spanish  America,  from  Caracas  and  Chili,  to  Guatimala  and  the 
Dordi  of  Mexico.  No  one  is  thought  learned,  who  cannot  quote 
these  authors ;  and  it  is  only  at  the  great  capitals  of  Lima,  Santa 
F6  De  Bogota,  and  Mexico,  that  the  names  of  Haller,  Cavxn^ 
DISH,  and  LAvoisTxa  begm  to  take  place  of  these  whicb  hate  enjoy- 
eil  poiiular  celebrity  for  fifty  ytan  past  * 
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la  an  excursioQ  to  the  country  of  Araya^  tbey  mef  with  an 
example  of  the  nobility  of  a  Ca5iilian  combined  with  the  blood 
of  a  mulatto,  and  the  profession  of  a  shoemaker. 

*'  Among  the  muUttoes,  whose  huts  surroand  the  salt  lake,  w« 
found  a  shoemaker  of  Castilian  descent.  He  received  us  with  the 
air  of  gravity  and  self-sufficiency,  which  in  those  climates  charac* 
tcrise  almost  every  one  who  is  conscious  of  possessing  some  peculiar 
talent.  He  was  employed  in  stretching  the  string  of  a  bow,  and 
sharpening  his  arrow-^  to  kill  birds.  His  trade  of  a  shoemaker  could 
not  be  very  lucrative,  iu  a  country  where  the  greater  part  of  the  inha« 
bitsnts  go  bare- foot ;  and  he  only  complained  that,  on  account  of  the 
dcamess  of  gunpowder,  a  man  of  his  quality  was  reduced  to  employ 
the  same  weapons  as  the  Indians.  He  was  the  sage  of  the  place  ; 
he  understood  the  formation  of  the  salt  by  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  moon  ;  the  symptoms  of  earthquakes ;  the  marks  by  which  minea 
of  gold  and  silver  are  discovered  ;  and  the  medicinal  plants,  which  he 
divided  like  all  the  other  colonists  from  Chili  to  California,  into  hot 
and  cold*  *  After  a  long  discourse  on  the  emptiness  of  hun>an  gran- 
deur, he  drew  from  a  leathern  pouch  a  few  small  pearls,  which  he 
forced  U6  to  accept,  ^  enjoining  ns  at  the  same  time  to  note  in  our  ta* 
blets,  that  a  poor  shoemaker  of  Araya,  but  a  white  man,  and  of  noble 
Castilian  race,  had  been  enabled  to  give  us  what  on  the  other  side  of 
the  sea  was  sought  for  as  so  precious.  I  acquit  myself  rather  late  of 
the  promise  I  made  this  honest  man ;  and  I  am  happy  to  add,  that  his 
disinterestedness  did  not  permit  him  to  accept  of  the  slightest  retri* 
l^utioD*  * 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  we  must  advert  to. a  defect 
which  we  have  observed  in  the  composition  both  of  this  and 
some  other  works  of  the  same  author,  and  growing  out  of  an  ex* 
cellence  by  which  these  same  works  are  pariicuhirly  distin- 
j^ui^hed. 

M.  DE  HuMDOLDT  is  not  only  a  traveller,  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  varied  iu  his  observations,  and  the  most  direct- 
ed in  them  by  philosophic  views;  but  he  is  withal  the  most 
learned,  and  has  more  of  the  knowledge  derived  from 
books,  than  we  believe  has  ever  fallen  to  the  share  of  one 
who  had  looked  so  much  at  nature  with  his  own  eyes.  la 
general  it  is  not  found  eAsy  to  combine  these  two  tbinga 
tc^ether  in  the  same  individual,  so  that  both  shall  exist  m 
an  eminent  decree.  The  man  who  has  employed  mock 
of  his  time  in  Teaming  the  opinions  of  others,  loses  the  ta- 
lent  and   the  relish    for   those    means    of  acquiring   know- 


*  The  exciting  and  debilitating,  sthenic  aud  asthenic  remedied ;^ 
so  that,  to  his  other  accomplishments,  the  Castilian  shoemaker  addr 
ad  tlmt  of  being  an  adept  in  the  Brunonian  system.  % 
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kdg^  which  imply  much  bodily  as  well  as  mental  exer- 
don,  and  which  inter  the  use  of  travel,  observation,  or  ex- 
periment. The  converse  of  this  also  takes  place ;  and  it  is  not 
iiAUsaal  to  see  men  so  entirely  occupied  by  their  own  observa* 
jkionsy  that  they  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  opinions  of  those 
who  have  ffone  before  them.  Both  the  propensities  thus  ac- 
quired, lead  very  obviously  to  error  $  ana  the  division  of  la- 
bour^  which  is  so  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  art,  becomes 
here  a  great  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  science.  The  most 
osefiil  observer  is  he  who  is  most  learned,  providing  the  babiti 
belonging  to  the  one  character  are  not  suffered  to  impair  the  ex- 
ertions belonging  to  the  other.  Of  this  kind  precisely  is  the 
traveller  before  us,  distinguished  at  the  same  time  for  science 
and  for  erudition,  for  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  examina- 
tion of  nature,  and  for  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  study 
of  books.  Hence,  in  his  mind,  every  object  recals  so  many 
others  with  which  it  is  connected,  that  the  exuberance  of  iUus^ 
tration  sometimes  overpowers  the  reader,  and  withdraws  his  at- 
Cention  from  the  main  object.  Examples  and  comparisons,  each 
in  itself  just  and  apposite,  do,  now  and  then,  by  their  number 
and  variety,  impair  the  unity,  perhaps  in  some  instances  the 
perspicttitj,  of  the  descriptions,  and  present  the  collateral  otjectt 
without  a  suflficient  subordination  to  the  principal.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  effect  and  interest  are  not  so  great  as  if  the 
materials  were  less  valuable,  and  the  workmanship  less  rich  and 
expensive. 

This  imperfi^tion  might  be  corrected,  we  are  persuaded,  with- 
4mt  losing  any  thing  of  the  number  or  variety  of  the  compari- 
aoDS,  the  general  views,  the  contrasts  or  the  analogies  in  which 
the  work  abounds.  A  small  alteration  in  the  distribution,  such 
as  the  taste  and  tact  of  the  author  might  readily  suggest  to  bimt 
would  be  quite  sufficient  However  that  be,  we  shall  rejoice 
to  see  die  sequel  of  the  Personal  Narrative^  of  which  the  two 
volumes  now  before  us  can  only  constitute  a  small  part. 

Tlie  translation  bears  the  marks  of  good  execution,  and  is  the 
woric  of  a  lady  well  acquainted  both  with  the  language  from 
whichf  and  the  language  into  which,  her  translation  is  made,— • 
jand  who  is,  besides,  intelligent  and  interested  in  the  subjects  a- 
bottt  which  she  writes.  The  work  has  the  air  of  an  original ; 
and,  though  we  have  not  seen  it  in  the  French,  we  may  judge  of 
the  translation  as  one  pronounces  a  portrait  to  be  good,  and  e- 
yen  to  be  like,  though  he  has  never  seen  the  person  whom  it  it 
intended  to  represent. 
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Airr.  V.     Dc  la  B^sponsabiliiS  des  Ministres*    Par  M.  HeS'^ 
JAMIN  D£  Constant.    A  Paris,  1815. 

Airesse  d  rEmpcreur.  Par  Joseph  Rey,  de  Greaoble,  Prerf- 
dent  du  Tribunal  Ciyil  de  Rumilly.  Seconde  E^dition.  A 
Paris,  1815. 

"IXTb  hope  it  is  not  merely  because  we  belong  ourselves  to  the 
^^  '  fraternity  of  public  writers,  that  we  regard  the  press  a» 
the  palladium  of  civilized  society.  It  is  not  only  the  grana  source 
of  hope  for  its  advancement,  but  the  only  effectual  security  a^ 
gainst  its  return  to  pristine  wretchedness  and  barbarity.  When^ 
ever,  therefore,  the  state  of  society  becomes  unsettled  $  when  the 
old  tackle  and  machinery  seem  at  any  time  worn  out,  and  new  in* 
strumeuts  of  connexion  and  operation  are  required,  it  is  of  pe* 
Cttliar  importance  to  trace  the  tendency  of  this  extraordinary 
agent,  and  to  point  out  the  results  to  which  it  may  be  expected 
to  lead. 

From  the  titles  of  the  publications  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  bead  of  this  article,  the  reader  will  readily  infer,  that  it  is 
our  intention  to  occupy  him  with  the  consideration  of  what  b 
likely  to  be  the  influence  of  the  press,  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  succeeding  age,  rather  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  than  iii 
our  own  country  ;  as  to  which  indeed  there  is  much  less  scope 
for  speculation.  The  more  fixed  and  stationary  condition  of 
this  country,  and  the  advances  we  have  already  made  in  liberal 
opinions,  give  us  a  kind  of  assurance,  that  for  some  years  to  come 
we  shall  go  on  much  as  we  have  done  lately.  It  is  on  the  Con^ 
tinent  chiefly  that  the  new  circumstances  in  which  the  press  it 
about  to  operate  become  interesting,  and  make  us  anxious  to  an* 
ticipate  the  results ;  although  the  circumstances  by  which  its 
influence  has  been  found  to  be  obstructed  or  promoted  in  thia 
country,  aflbrd  the  chief  fund  of  experience  from  which  our 
concfusions  as  to  other  countries  can  safely  be  founded. 

It  is  very  evident,  that  uU  the  good  which  can  be  expected 
must  depend  upon  the  degree  of  liberty  which  the  press  is  pef^ 
mitted  to  enjoy.  Could  a  press  exist  perfectly  enslaved,  it  would 
be  an  instrument  of  pure,  and  unbounded  mischief.  It  would 
be  employed  to  mould  the  minds  of  men  into  absolute  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  arbitrary  rulers,  and  their  instruments ;  and 
as  this  could  only  be  effected  through  the  medium  of  falsehood 
and  deception,  a  press  perfectly  enslaved  would  be  solely  employ- 
ed to  corrupt  and  debase  the  human  mind. 

Most  happily,  however,  for  human  nature,  the  press  cannoir 
exist  at  all  in  a  state  of  abac^ute  ikiTery»    It  appears,  by  a  pret« 
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ty  fuU  Ifkperience,  thftt  if  the  press  does  but  operate,  under 
trhatever*  reslHctions,  it  will  occasionally  give  vent  to  thoughts 
which  tend  to  enlighten  tlie  mind,  and  to  deliver  it  ^om  igno- 
rance and  deception.  There  is  no  country  in  Europe,  wnicH 
does  not  bear  testimony  to  this  truth.  Even  in  Spain  and  Aus- 
tria, where  the  in'fluences  of  a  bad  government  and  a  bad  re<^ 
ligion  hare  been  united  to  prevent  and  exclude  its  salutary  o« 
peration,  books,  not  altogether  destitute  of  good  sentiments; 
nave  occasionally  appeared.  No  vigilance,  it  seems,  however 
keen  and  malignant,  can  exclude  every  thing  instructive  f  and 
the  difficulty  appears,  fortunately,  to  increase  with  the  intelli- 
gence and  civilization  of  the  people.  The  laws  were  the  same; 
tod  the  Interests  of  the  rulers  the  same,  in  Italy  as  in  Austria 
and  Spain  $  but  a  much  greater  proportion  of  useful  publica- 
tions issued  from  the  press  in  the  first  country  than  in  the  o- 
ther  two-^HBxactly  because  it  was  the  most  enlightened.  The 
ease  was  not  very  different  under^the  old  monarchy  in  France  f 
but  there,  for  the  same  reason,  it  was  still  less  practicable  totaU 
}y  to  prevent  the  publication  of  salutary  truths.  By  the  taws^  e^ 
ven  of  Britain,  every  thing  is  forbidden  to  the  press  which  the 
most  perfect  state  of  slavery  requires,  and  the  British  rulers 
have  interests  of  the  same  kmd  as  other  rulers ;  but,  in  Great 
Britain,  bejond  any  other  country,  it  is  impo^ible  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  liDeral  sentin^ents-^-exactly  because  there  is  no 
country  in  whith  such  sentiments  have  already  made  so  great  d 

The  press,  then,  lays  a  foundation  for  human  improvement 
that  cannot  fail,  because  it  ensures  a  state  of  progression  in  eve- 
ry country  in  which  it  can  operate  at  all ;  and  increases  its  power 
in  proportion  to  the  progress  which  it  has  made.  It  may  ae « 
tordingly  be  observedi  that,  from  the  grand  era  of  the  invention^ 
of  printing,  the  human  mind,  in  every  codntry  in  Europe,  event 
the  most  besotted,  has  been  gradually  improved ;  that  its  im- 
provement has  been  more  rapid  in  every  succeedhig  age ;  and  is; 
At  this  moment,  most  rapid  in  the  conntries  which  have  made 
themreatest  advancement 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  and  that  with  a  pretty  fuU  as- 
surance, that  whether  the  form  into  which  Europe  is  about  to^ 
be  cast,  shall  be  as  highly  favourable,  or  as  unfavpu(rable  as  pos-' 
flble  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  the  press  will  enjoy,  either  by 
kw,  or  in  spite  of  law,  a  considerable  degree  of  Kberty ;  and 
books,  tending  to  clear  away  deception,  and  to  instruct  tne  peo-' 
hie  in  what  manner  their  interests  may  be  best  consulted,  wfll  a- 
Dound  in  some  countries,  and  find  their  way  into  all. 

In  endeavouring  to  estimate  what,  during  the  next  age,  tmif 
tot,  XXV.  so.  49.  H 
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be  the  influence  of  the  prefts  in  improriag  tl)e  condition  of  the 
European  world,  it  is  natural  to  turn  our  fir«t  attention  to 
France.  Tbift  country  has  long  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  serv- 
ing at  a  kind  of  model  to  her  continental  neighbours ;  and  mao^ 
powerful  circumstances  ensure  to  her  a  leading  influence  in  their 
conduct  and  character.  Her  language  is,  in  some  measure,  the 
universal  language ; — her  position  is  central ; — she  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  roost  powerful,  and  the  most  accomplished  nation  i 
and  the  character  of  her  people  is  active  and  imposing.  Whal 
is  enjoyed  and  admired  in  France  will  not  easily  fail  of  being 
desired  in  other  countries  where  it  is  wanting.  Celebrated  books* 
published  in  Fran^,  can  never  be  altogether  excluded  from 
any  country  in  Europe ;  and  we  mav,  tnerefore,  prettv  safelyr 
conclude,  tnat  the  deforce  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  Frencn  press, 
will  go  far  to  determine  the  rapidity  with  which  saliltary  truths 
are  likely  td  b^  disseminated  in  the  rest  of  the  Continent  In  no 
single  etent,  therefore,  were  the  interests  of  humanity  ever  mora 
deeply  concerned,  than  in  the  species  of  government  which  mayt 
in  this  respect,  be  established  in  that  couotnr. 

In  trying  to  conjecttire  what  degree  of  liberty  the  press  is 
likely  to  enjoy  in  France,  the  melancholy  experience  of  human 
afiairs  Sfems  to  require  that  we  should  anticipate  the  worst,  ra<* 
ther  than  the  best  state  of  things,,  of  which  its  present  civiliza- 
tion will  admit.  Suppose  the  Bourbons  again  restored ;  and 
suppose  them  as  aUe  as  they  were  before,  to  set  aside  every  sti- 
pulation in  favour  of  good  government,  and,  among  the  rest,, 
the  liberty  of  the  press— how  adverse  soever  the  laws  may  then 
be  to  a  free  discussioui  the  laws,  to  a  certain  extent,  will  prove 
impotent*  Where  the  discordance  between  them  and  the  pub- 
lic opinion  has  risen  to  a  certain  height,  they  cannot  be  exe- 
cuted—*and  their  very  forms  become  tlie  means  of  evasion.  The 
Sand  question  therefore  is.  What  extent  of  free  discussion  may 
e  state  of  public  opinion  in  France  be  expected  to  ensure,  in 
spite  of  all  whi^h  bad  laws  and  a  bad  government  can  effect  to 
depress  it  ? — for  this,  in  truth,  is  all  the  liberty  to  which,  with, 
any  assurance,  we  are  entitled  to  look  forward. 

Our  hopes,  we  lament  to  say,  are  not  very  sanguine.  The 
apathy  witn  which  the  French  looked  on,  when  Louis  the  Eigh-i 
teenth  expunged  from  their  constitution  the  article  which  pro- 
vided for  the  liberty  of  the  presf^,  was  of  ill  omen.  In  the  de- 
bates which  took  place  on  that  occasion,  the  members  who 
showed  auy  great  warmth  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  printings 
were  wonderfully  few  |  and  many,  who  themselves  possessed  the 
most  cultivated  minds,  betrayed  no  slight  jealousy  of  that  bles* 
ing — conjuring  up  to  themselves  the  frightful  image  of  many 
d^gerous  c^^Qse^uenccjS.     Not  one  man^ — at  lea&t  not  more 
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than  one  niAn;  id  France,  appeared  to  have  any  thing  like  A 
lound  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  natural  enecU  of  an  un« 
restricted  press.  A  few  va^rnc  and  puerile  conceptions  about  its 
yuX  advantages,  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  monstrous  evils  on 
the  other,  seemed  to  make  up  the  whole  stock  of  French  think- 
ing  upon  the  subject.  Their  minds  seemed  'to  be  in  a  great  de* 
gree  subdiied  by  the  remembrance  of  the  excesses  of  the  times  of 
terror ; — as  if  a  period  of  popular  frenzy  could  fail  to  be  prolific  of 
excesses,  with  or  without  a  press, — as  if  the  excesses  irt  which  po- 
pular frenzy  uses  the  press  as  an  instrument,  were  produced  hyt?ie 
Merty^  and  not  by  the  slavery,  of  the  press — slavery  more  complete 
than  under  any  other  circumstances  it  can  possibly  be  made  to  en* 
dvre.  So  far  from  being  agreeable  to  fact,  is  the  frightful  asso- 
dation  of  the  ideas  of  a  free  press,  and  the  excesses  of  a  people 
excited  to  fury,  that  it  is  only  where  a  press  has  been  previously 
enslaved,  that  the  authors  of  mischief  can  ever  make  ^ie  of  it 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs.  Where  a  press  has 
been  previously  free,  there  are  means  for  making  the  people 
hear  both  sides.  But  where  they  have  had  no  experience  of  tair 
discussion,  every  faction  that  is  uppermost  silences  all  oppositioi^ 
and  uses  the  press  for  its  own  purposes.  In  that  case,  no  doubt^ 
it  is  superlatively  mischievous :  But  against  that  mischief,  whe- 
ther in  a  state  of  calm  or  commotion,  the  only  effectual  security 
is  its  freedom.  A  people  who  have  been  Kabituftted  to  hear  ^ 
both  sides,  cannot  see  tnat  privilege  destroyed,  without  suspect-  ' 
ing  Uie  views  of  those  by  whom  so  questionable  an  act  has  oeen 
performed.  And,  finally,  where  a  press  hiis  really  been  free,  it 
is  so  difficult  suddenly  to  destroy  it,  that  the  designs  of  the  wick- 
ed may  generally  be  exposed  ;  and  that  deception,  on  which  the 
excesses  of  a  season  of  frenzy  chiefly  depend,  may  always  be 
more  or  less  completely  prevented.  Could  Robespierre  have 
perpetrated  the  atrocities  of  which  he  Was  guilty,  had  it  been 
free  to  the  press  to  expose  his  villany,  and  fully  to  instruct  the 
people  ?  No ! — But  that  tyrant  used  the  press  for  his  purposes, 
just  as  it  is  used  by  every  other  master  of  an  enslaved  press^ 
He  prevented  every  one  by  terror  from  using  it  against  biro  ; 
and  then  employed  it  to  praise  himself,  and  to  blacken  all  those 
whom  he  wished  to  destroy.  After  all,  the  press  was  by  no 
meanfi  the  most  efficient  of  his  instruments  i  and  it  has  gdl  the 
credit,  or  discredit,  of  innumerable  effects  which  wer^  produced 
by  other  causes.  • 

But  though  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  the  French  ap* 
pear  to  possess  of  the  benefits  of  free  printing,  their  exaggerated 
conception  of  its  dangers,  and  the  apathy  towards  public  good 
trhicfa  belongs  to  them  in  common  with  other  nations,  are  all 
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Hn&vonraUe  symptoms,  there  are  other  circamstaiices  from 
which  we  may  infer,  with  some  confidence,  that  a  considerable 
degree  of  freedom  in  printing  will  in  fact  be  enjoyed,  and  that 
on  ihe  most  important  of  all  topics,  namely,  that  which  touches 
their  political  rights,  the  people  will  from  time  to  time  receive 
important  information. 

Of  the  truth  of  this,  the  tract,  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  affords  considerable  proof.  It  was  written 
during  the  short  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.,  when  both  law  and 
government  were  opposed  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  It  was 
even  printed  under  the  curb  of  a  licenser ;  and  yet  it  abound* 
with  observations  tending  to  show  the  people  what  they  ought 
to  expect  at  the  hands  ot  their  rulers,  and  what  they  beive  it  in 
their  power  to  compel  their  rulers  to  perform. 

The  object  of  the  performance  is  to  lay  down  a  plan^  accord- 
ing  to  which,  roinbters,  and  other  instruments  of  governmenty 
may  be  rendered  subject  to  punishment,  in  case  of  ill  desert. 
To  this  whole  design,  however,  it  was  obvious  to  obgect, — that 
if  the  instruments  of  government  may  be  punished  for  their  obe- 
dience, they  must  be  entitled  to  judge  of  the  orders  they  re- 
ceive $  and  that  the  whole  business  of  government  would,  in  this 
way,  be  obstructed  and  disturbed. 

jliis  objection  M.  Constant  meets,  in  the  following  manner. 

*  Je  f^ponds  d'abord :  si  vous  prescrivez  aux  agens  de  Tautorit^ 
le  devoir  absolu  d^une  ob^ssance  implicite  et  passive,  vous  lancez 
sur  la  soci^te  humaine  des  instruniens  d  arbitraire  et  d 'oppression, 

ue  le  pouvoir  aveugle  ou  furieux  peut  dechaloer  a  volonte.    Lequei 
es  deux  maux  est  le  pkrs  grand  ? 

*  Mais  je  crois  devoir  remonter  ici  a  quelqaes  principes  plus  g^- 
neraux  sur  la  nature  et  la  possibilite,  de  I'ob^issance  passive.    Do* 
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ob^issance  passive^  il  n'y  aura  plus  d'administration.    Je  ne  serois 
pas  ^tonn^  que  ces  raisonneurs,  que  les  fureurs  de  la  d^agogie  oal 


de  la  Saint- Barthelemy. 

'  11  est  bizarre  que  les  faits  dont  nous  avons  ^t^  ttooins  et  vie- 
times  n'aient  pas  d^ourag^  les  partisans  d'un  pareil  ayst^me.  Ce 
n'est  pas  faute  d'obeissance,  dans  les  agens  infi^neurs  de  nos  diverses 
tyrannies,  que  la  France  a  tant  souffert  de  ces  tyrannies.  Tout  Id 
monde  au  contraire  n'a  que  trop  ob^i ;  et  st  quelques  malbeureux 
ont  ^chapp^,  si  quelques  injustices  ont  4t6'adoucies,  si  le  gouveme- 
ment  de  Robespierre  a  etc  renvers^,  si  celtii  de  Buonaparte  ne  pese 
plus  sur  la  France,  c'cst  qu'on  s'est  quclquefois  6cart6  de  hr  ddeifinlr 
de  I'ob^ance* 
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'  Mais  les  d^posiuires  du  pouvoiry  convaincas,  malgr^  les  exem* 
pies,  de  reternelle  duree  de  leur  autorit^  ne  cherchent  que  des  in- 
strumeDS  dociles,  qui  servent  sans  examen :  ils  ne  voient  dans  Tiur 
telligence  huinaine  qu'une  cause  de  resistance  qui  les  importune. 

*  Plus  les  soldatSy  en  leur  qualite  dMnstrumens  aveugles,  ont  fu- 
till^  leurs  concitoyens,  plus  on  a  repcte  que  I'armee  devoit  £tre  pure- 
nient  et  passiveraent  obeissante.  Plus  les  agens  de  Padministration 
ont  deploye  dc  zele  sans  examen,  poClr  faire  incarc^rer,  d6tpnir  et 
traduire  devant  des  tribunaux  de  sang  leurs  administr^Sy  plus  on  a 
pretendu  que  Texamen  ^oit  le  fl6iu,  et  le  zele  implicite  le  ressort 
necessaire  de  toute  administration.  On  ne  r^fl^chit  pas  que  les  in- 
stmmens  trop  passifs  peuvent  ^tre  saisis  par  toutes  les  mains,  .et  re- 
tourn^  contre  leurs  premiers  raaitres,  et  que  Tintelligence  qui  porte 
Phorame  a  Pexamen,  lui  sert  aussi  ^  distin^uer  le  droit  d'avec  la 
force,  et  celui  a  qui  appartienC  le  commandement  de  celui  qui  I'u- 
surpe. 

*  L'ob^issance  passive,  telle  qu*on  nous  la  ^ante  et  qn'on  nons  la 
svcomnumde^  e&t  grace  au  ctel  complitemeni  impossible.  Mtoe 
dans  la  discipliae  militaire,  cette  ob^issance  passive  a  des  bomes,  que 
la  nature  des  cboses  lui  trace,  en  d6pit  de  tous  les  sophismes.  On  a. 
beau  dire  que  les  armies  doivent  Stre  des  machines,  et  que  Tintelli* 
gence  du  soldat  est  dans  Tordre  de  son  caporal.  Un  soldat  devroit- 
il,  sur  I'ordre  de  son  caporal  iirre,  tirer  un  coup  de  fusil  a  son  capi« 
taine  ?  II  doit  done  distinguer  si  son  caporal  tst  ivre  ou  non.  II 
doic  r^flcchir  que  le  capttaine  est  une  aatorit6  supcrteure  an  caporal* 
Votla  de  I'intelligence  et  de  I'examen  requis  dans  le  soldat.  Un  ca- 
pitaine  dcTrolt-il,  sur  Tordre  de  son  colonel,  aller,  avec  sa  compag* 
nie,  aassf  obeissante  que  lui,  arr^ter  le  Ministre  de  la  guerre  ?  Voila 
done  de  Tintellirence  et  de  I'exameQ  requis  dans  le  capttaine.  Un 
colonel  devroit-u,  sur  Pordre  du  Ministre  de  la  guerre,  porter  une 
main  attentatoire  sur  la  personne  sacr^  du  Roi  ?  Voila  done  de 
f  mtelligence  et  de  Pezamen  reauis  dans  le  colonel.  N'a-t-on  pas, 
nagucres,  comhU  d'eloges,  avec  beaocoup  de  justice,  Pofficier  qut» 
recevant  Tordre  de  faire  sauter  un  roagasin  k  poudre  au  centre  de 
Paris,  s'est  serri  de  son  jugement  et  de,  sa  conscience,  pour  se  d£« 
nontrer  que  la  desobeitsance  ^toit  son  devoir  ? 

'  It  ]r  a  done  des  circonstances  ou  Texamen  reprend  ses  droits,  pd  il 
devient  one  obligation  et  une  n^cessit^,  et  oxi  Tinstrument  passif  et 
aveugle  peut-^tre  punissable  et  doit  ^tre  puni. '  p.  16-19. 

N0W9  this  is  not  only  excellent  in  itself;  but  it  is  free  and  po- 
pular to  a  degree  that  has  not  often  been  hazarded  even  in  this 
country.  We  allude  not  so  much  to  the  boldness  with  which  M. 
Constant  explodes  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience^  not  only  in 
the  people,  but  also  in  the  immediate  agents  of  government, 
and  even  in  the  military  themselves,  as  to  nis  general  doctrine^ 
thai#the  great  danger  to  the  interests  of  iHimanity  arises,  not 
kofn  too  little^  but  from  loo  much,  obedience,— from  a  tei|d^«« 
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ej  rather  to  venerate  fbolUhIy»  than  to  cotnplaiii  wiihoat  rem* 
oon*  The  opposite  opinion  is  no  doubt  very  sedulousW  inculcat- 
ed by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  represent  the  continuance  of 
their  own  unquestioned  authonty»  as  the  onlv  security  for  the 
preservation  of  social  order.  But  it  is  not  onfy  contradicted  by 
that  sound  knowledge  of  hunum  nature,  on  which  the  art  and 
science  of  government  fundamentally  rest,  but  by  the  ^nvarying 
testimony  of  history  itself.  So  great  is  the  disposition  of  man* 
kindt  not  only  to  obey,  but  to  admire,  and  almost  to  worship, 
ibeir  rulers,  that  Adam  Smith  has  described  it  as  a  propensity* 
controuling  some  of  the  strongest  and  most  important  princi* 
pies  of  our  nature, — as  the  most  powerful,  in  short,  of  all  the 
causes  which  pervert  the  moral  judgments  of  mankind.  And  if 
we  accurately  consult  history,  we  shall  have  no  hesitation  in  de- 
ciding,  that  for  one  evil  which  disobedience  has  brought  upon 
mankind,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  to  be  traced  to  their  slav- 
ish submission  and  acquiescence.  What  else  is  it  that  renders 
all  the  dreadful  effects  of  misgovernment  so  permanent,  in  Tur« 
key  for  example,  and  over  all  Asia  ?     What  renders  them  so 

Permanent  in  Europe  itself — ^but  the  passive  disposition  of  man- 
ind — a  readiness,  a  willingness  to  obey,  (kr  too  great  for  the 
good  of  the  human  race,  and  which  it  will  be  one  of  the  happi- 
est effects  of  advancing  civiliziition  to  diminish  ?  When  diso- 
bedience produces  evil ;  how  transient,  for  the  most  part,  and 
how  insignificant  are  its  efiects  ?  But  when  we  contemplate  the 
extent  of' misery  which  is  spread  over  the  earth,  by  the  gross 
and  disgusting  abuses  which  are  propagated  from  age  to  age^ 
through  the  servile  and  passive  obedience  of  mankind,  the  heart 
sickens  at  the  view.  In  one  word,  the  evils  of  disobedience  are 
the  errors  of  talent,  courage,  and  activity; — those  of  svbmis- 
sion,  the  natural  fruits  €A  stupidity,  cowardice,  and  neglect. 

We  shall  produce  another  passage  from  the  work  we  have  just 
4|uoted,  because  it  comes  upon  the  very  ground  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion, — that  which  belongs  to  the  lib^erty  of  the  press.  In  the 
scheme  of  expedients  which  M.  Constant  proposes  for  bringing 
culpable  ministers  to  judgment,  pMicity  of  discussion  is  in- 
cluded. 

*  On  allegue, '  he  says,  *  centre  cctte  publicity,  trois  objections 
sp6cieuses.  Let  secrets  de  I'Etat,  dit-on,  seront  mis  a  la  merci 
d*un  orateur  imprudent.  L'honneur  des  Ministres  sera  compromis 
par  des  accusations  hasard^s.  Enfin,  ces  accusations,  lors  m£me 
5|u^lle8  seront  prouv^s  fansses,  n'en  auront  pas  moins  donn^  a  I'opi- 
nion  un  ^branlement  dangereux. 

,  ^  Les  secrets  de  I'Etat  ne  sont  pas  en  anssi  grand  nombre,  qu*aime 
k  Paffirmer  le  ckarlauoisme,  ou  que  I'igQoraoce  aimc  a  Ic  croire. 

''•••■  .  .  •     ■      •  •    i.  V* 
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Le  secMt  n'est  gu^re  indispensable  qtte  dant  qoelqoes  etrconstances 
Tares  et  DQomentan^es,  pour  queldae  exp^ition  miUtaire,  par  exem* 
ple»  ou  poor  quelque  alliance  decisive,  a  une  ^poque  de  criie.  DaAs 
toot  les  autres  cas,  l'autont§  De  vei^t  le  secret  que  poor  agir  sarit 
contradiction,  et  la  plupart  du  temps,  apr^  avoir  agi,  elle  regrette 
|a  contradiction  qui  Vauroit  6clair^e. 

*  Mais  dans  les  cai  ojt  le  secret  est  ^aiinent  nicessaire,  les  ques- 
tions qui  sont  du  ressort  de  la  responsabilit^  ne  tendent  point  k  le  di- 
Tolguer.  Car  elle$  ne  sont  d^battues*  qu^aprts  que  Tobjet  qui  les  s^ 
^it  naitre  est  devenu  public. 

'  Le  droit  de  paix  et  de  guerre,  la  conduite  des  operations  mili- 
tairesy  celle  des  n^gociations,  la  conclusion  des  trait^s,  appartiennent 
au  pouToir  ex^cutif.  Ce  n'est  qu'apres  qu'une  guerre  a  et^  entre- 
prlre,  qu^on  peut  rendre  les  Ministres  responsables  de  Ifi  16gitimit6 
de  cette  guerre.  ^  Ce  n'est  qu*apres  qu'une  expedition  a  reussi  ou 
manqu^,  qu'on  peut  en  denaoder  compte  au  Ministre.    Ce  n*est 

Ju'apris  qu'un  tralt^  a  M  condu,  qu*on  peut  examiner  le  contenu 
e  ce  trait^. 

*  Les  discussions  ne  s'^tablissent  done  que  sur  des  questions  d^ji 
^nnues.  Eltes  oe  diyulguent  aucun  fait.  Elles  placent  seulement 
des  faits  publics  saus  un  nouyeau  point  de  vue. 

'  Ltioaneur  des  Ministres,  loin  d'exiger  que  les  accusations  in- 
tent^es  contre  eiix  soient  envelopp^es  de  myst^re,  exige  pluUt  im- 
p^rieusement  que  Tescamen  se  Usse  au  grand  jour.  Un  Ministre, 
justifie  dans  le  secret,  h'est  jamais  compTitement  justifii.  Les  ac*> 
cusations  ne  sauroient  £tre  igner^es.  Le  mouyement  qui  les  dicte 
porte  iD^vitablement  ceux  qui  les  intentent  a  les  r6v6]er.  Mais,  r€- 
yel^es  ainsi  dans  des  Conversations  yagues,  elles  prennent  toute  la 
gravity  que  la  passion  cberche  a  leur  donner.  La  v6rit6  nW  pas 
admise  a  les  r^tViter.  Vous  n'emp&chez  pas  Taccusateur  de  parler, 
Tous  empechea  seulement  qu*on  iie  lui  r^ponde.  Les  enneoiis  du^ 
Mioistre  profitent  du  voile  qui  couvire  ce  qui  est,  pour  accrediter  ce' 
qui  n'est  pas.  Une  explication  publique  et  complete,  od  les  organea, 
de  la  nation  auroient  eclair^  la  nation  entidre,  sur  la  conduite  du 
Ministre  d^nonpe,  eut  prouv^  peu^  ^tre  a  la  fois  leur  moderation  et* 
son  innocence.  Une  discussion  secrete  laisse  planer  sur  lui  I'accu- 
•ation  qui  n'est  repouss^e  que  par  une  enqu^te  myst^rieuse,  et  peser 
sur  eux  Tapparence  de  la  connivence,  de  la  t'oiblesae  ou  de  la  con>- 
plicit^. 


m*^ 


*  Je  m*attends  que  parmi  nous,  qui  avions  perdu^  deputs  fassem^ 
bl^  constituaute,  jusqu'a  la  restauration,  toute  id^e  d'une  discus- 
sion libre,  et  qui  consid^rions  une  minorite  ind^pendante,  comme 
une  reunion  de  revokes,  Pes^amen  de  la  legitimit^  ou  de  la  condnitft 
d'une  guerre,  tandis  qu'elle  continue,  paroitra  fort  alarmant.  L'ar* 
deur  de  la  nation  sera  d^courag^e,  diront  des  hommes  timides,  et, 
certes  il  e&t  6te  heureux  pour  la  France  que  ses  Repr^sentans  eussen^ 
pu  eitiuniner  la  iegltimit6*de  Tentreprise  d'&pagne  ou  de  celle  diJt 
l^uisiei  lorsque  nos  troupes  itoient  encore  a  Madrid  et  a  Mqbcou. 
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'  C'est  fkute  de  bien  i^>precier  notre  situation  actudle  que  nous 
pous  ^pouvantons  en  France  des  declamations  inconsider^es,  et  d6s 
accusations  sans  fondement*  Ces  choses  s*usent  d^elles-m^niesy  se 
d^creditent,  et  cessent  en6n,  par  le  seul  effet  de  Topinion  qui  les 
juge  et  les  fl6trit.  EUes  ne  sont  dangereuses  que  sous  le  despodsm^, 
ou  dans  les  d^magogiest  sans  contre-poids  constitutionnel :  sous  le 
^espotisme,  parce  qu'en  circulant  malgre  lui,  elles  participent  de  la 
faveiu:  de  tout  ce  qui  lui  est  oppose ;  dans  les  demagogies,  parce  que 
tons  les  pouvoirs  6tant  r^unis  et  confondus  comme  sous  le  despotism^ 
quiconque  8*en  emparcy  en  subjuguant  la  foule  par  la  parole,  est 
maitre  absolu.  Cest  le  despotisme  sous  un  autre  nom.  Mais  quancl 
les  pouvoirs  sont  balances,  et  qu'ils  se  contiennent  I'un  par  I'autroy 
la  parole  n'a  point  cette  influence  rapide  et  iinmod6r§e. 

*  II  y  a  aussi  en  Angleterre,  dans  la  Chambre  des  Communes,  des 
declamateurs  et  des  hommes  turbulens.  Qu'arrive>t-il  ?  lis  parlen^ 
on  ne  les  6coute  pas,  et  ils  se  taisent.  L'int^r^t  qu*attache  une  as- 
sembl^e  a'sa  propre  dignity,  lui  apprend  a  r^primer  ses  membres* 
sans  qu'il  soit  besoin  d'^touffer  leur  voix.  Le  public  se  forme  .de 
mtoe  dr  I'appreciation  des  harangues  viokntes  et  des  accusations 
mal  fondles.  Laissez-lui  faire  son  education.  II  faut  qu*el)e  s^ 
fosse.  L*interrompre,  ce  n'est  que  la  retarder.  Veillez,  si  vous  le 
croyez  indispensable,  sur  les  r^ultats  immediats.  Que  la  loi  pre- 
yienne  les  troubles:  mais  dites-vous  bien  que  la  publicity  est  le  mo- 
yen  le  plus  infaillihle  de  les  pr^venir.  Elle  met  de  votre  parti  la  ma- 
jority nationale,  qu'autrement  vous  auriez  k  r^primer,  peut*Stre  i 
combattre.  Cette  majority  vous  seconde.  Vous  avez  la  raison  pour 
auxiliaire.  Mais  pour  obtenir  ce  puissant  auxiliaire,  11  ne  faut  pas 
le  t^nir  dans  Tignorance,  il  faut  au  contraire  T^clairer. 

*  Voulez-vous  Hre  s^r  qu'un  peuple  sera  paisible  i  Dites'lui  sur 
ses  int^rdts  tout  ce  que  vous  pouvez  lui  dire.  Plus  il  en  saura,  plus 
il  jugera  soincn^nt  et  avec  calme.  {1  s'effraie  de  ce  qu'on  lui  cache, 
•t  il  s'irrite  de  son  effroi,  *    p.  50 — 55. 

This  is  too  well  said,  and  too  exactly  applicable  to  the  subr 
ject  we  are  now  discussing,  to  admit  of  any  commentaryof 
ours.  Upon  one  remarkable  topic,  however,  it  is  worth  while 
^to  consider,  bow  much  the  doctrine  of  M.  Constant  is  at  vari* 
ance  with  that  of  our  English  legal  authorities. — A  due  regard 
to  the  honour  or  reputation  of  ministers  is  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  objection  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.     *  As  the  mar 

•  gistrate,  '  says  one  of  our  most  recent  writers  on  the  law  of 
Jibel,  *  *  is  the  servant  of  the  law,  it  peculiarly  becomes  the 

*  law  to-support  itself,  in  the  safety  and  dvie  honour  of  the  per- 
f  sons  of  its  ministers.  Every  system  of  law,  therefore,  has  ^1- 
f  ways  regarded  slander  or  libel  against  magistrates  as  more 

*  Francis  Holt  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister ^tlaw, 
p.  155. 
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*  immediately' idifeoted  against  its  own  authority.    The  law  of 

*  England  adopts  both  the  reason  and  the  practice. ' 

The  reasonings  of  M.  Constant,  however,  take,  as  we  have 
jseen,  a  very  diHerent  view  of  the  matter.  To  restrain  the  pa* 
blicity  of  discussion,  in  favour  of  a  minister,  is  not,  according 
to  him,  to  assert,  but  to  impeach  his  honour.  It  is,  in  eflfectt 
to  declare  that  his  conduct  cannot  bear  a  scrutiny.  What 
though  a  minister  may  thus  be  unjusdy  accused  ?  The  accusa- 
tion  may  be  shown  to  be  groundless ;  and  then  the  attention  of 
the  public  is  more  strongly  fixed  upon  his  merit.  No  restric- 
tions upon  the  publicity  of  discussion  can  prevent  tlie  generation 
of  discontent ;  for  one  minister  is  beloved,  and  another  hated^ 
in  the  most  despotic  and  incurious  countries  upon  earth,  where 
the  libertv  of  the  press  and  its  abuses  are  equally  unknown. 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  honour  of  ministers,  if  not  the 
opinions  which  ace  entertained  of  their  conduct?  Will  dis- 
cussion make  those  opinions  more  unfavourable  to  ministers, 
taken  generally,  and  upon  the  whole  ?  The  very  reverse  may 
be  confidently  affirmed.  Discussion  unveils  the  trudi.  If  it 
produces  opinions  more  unfavourable  to  the  bad  minister,  that  is, 
if  i^  detract  from  his  honour ;  it  produces  opinions  more  favour- 
able to  the  good  minister ;  and,  by  driving  bad  men  from  the 
helm,  tends  to  ]eave  there  none  but  such  as  may  both  deserve 
and  receive  esteem.  Nothing  is  more  clear  to  reason,  than  that 
all  restrictions  upon  the  press  arc  useful  only  to  bad  ministers. 
Nothing  can  be  so  injurious  to  good  ministers,  generally  speak- 
ing, as  to  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  being  distinguished  from 
the  bad ;  and  nothing  so  effectually  deprives  them  of  that  ines- 
timable advantage,  as  doing  any  thing  to  prevent  the  character 
of  bad  ministers  from  being  most  fully  made  known- 
It  is  hardly  possible  that,  in  any  case  whatsoever,  a  minister 
can  sustain  any  real  injury,  that  is,  injustice,  by  the  press.  If 
accused  by  the  press,  it  is  open  for  his  defence.  No  man  has 
naturally  the  power  of  commanding  its  services  to  so  great  an 
extent.  A  poor  man  who  has  not  the  means  of  circulatmg,  and 
giving  publicity  to  bis  defence,  may  sustain  very  cruel  injuries 
by  the  press,  unless  the  law  makes  due  provision  ior  his  case. 
The  man  of  wealth  and  power  is  in  no  siidi  danger.  A  minister^ 
in  particular,  is  in  general  very  sure  of  receiving  by  the  press  a 
much  greater  portion  of  praise  than  of  blame.  For  one  accuser, 
he  may  count  upon  having  at  least  two  defenders.  This  will  noc^ 
indeed^  enable  him  to  overthrow  the  evidence  of  his  own  mitt- 
conduct  ;  and  happy  it  is,  that  it  cannot.  But  it  will  enable 
him  to  disseminate  just  opiuious  of  that  conduct ;  for  *  Trutli, ' 
where  it  has  equal  treatment,  '  is  gre^t,  and  will  prevail.' 
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Such  are  M.  Constants  opinions—and  inch  also  are  oars. — 
Mr  Holt's,  indefdy  are  diflerent — and  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
look  3  littie  closer  at  the  reasoning  by  which  he  defends  them. 
It  is  a  little  alarming  at  first  sight  to  nnd,  that  it  is  all  founded 
on  a  metaphor.  Ho  is  picasea  to  r^pre^ent  Law  as  a  person ; 
and  tallra  of  law  doing  this,  and  doing  that,  when  law  is  essen* 
tially  passive,  and  'can  do  nothing.  He  then  says,  *  the  magia- 
trate  is  the  servant  of  the  law ;  * — which  is  not  true ;  for  the  ma- 
gistrate is  the  servant  of  the  people ;  and  the  law  is  only  the  sya- 
tern  of  rules  by  which  they  have  appointed  him  to  act.  He  says^ 
'  it  peculiarly  becomes  the  law  to  support  itself. '  This  we  do 
not  pretend  to  understand : — but  it  is  to  support  itMJf,  it  seems,^ 
'  in  the  safety  and  due  honour  of  the  persons  of  its  ministers. ' 
That  is,  if  we  must  guess  at  a  meaning,  that  the  men  who  make^ 
and  the  men  who  administer  law,  should  pay  *  due  honour' 
to  themselves^ — by  strictly  prohibiting  and  punishing  all  censure 
of  their  conduct !  Even  with  the  help  of  the  metaphor,  we 
cannot  think  this  reasoning  absolutely  conclusive*  If  magistrates 
were  literally  the  servants  of  the  law,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  might  be  proper  to  point  out  their  faults; — because  a  very 
good  master  may  have  a  very  bad  servant,  whom  it  may  be  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  master  to  expose,  to  bring  to  shame  and 
punishment.  It  may  happen,  we  believe  it  very  often  does  hap- 
pen, that  the  law  has  servants,  if  such  we  must  call  its  minis^ 
ters,  of  this  description ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  of  greater 
service  to  its  cause,  than  to  allow  criticism,  in  the  full  exercise 
of  all  its  powers,  to  find  them  out,  and  make  them  perfectly 
Ttnown. 

The  same  arguments  which  expose  the  unsoundness  of  the 
pleas  against  freedom  of  discussion,  drawn  from  the  honour  due 
to  magistrates,  are  equally  demonstrative  of  the  unsoundness  of 
those  which  are  drawn  from  the  supposed  agitation  of  the  pu- 
blic mind.  It  is  only  to  the  abuseof  the  powers  of  government* 
that  the  utmost  freedom  and  publicity  of  discussion  arc  formi- 
dable. The  beneficent  exercise  of  those  powers  has  every  thing 
to  hope,  and  nothing  to  apprehend  from  discussion,  ^(iit  the 
great  difficulty  on  all  this  question  is,  not  to  silence  objectioD8| 
"which  are  all  abundantly  weak  and  frivolous,  but  to  mitigate, 
fears.  Many  people  continue  to  be  afraid  of  ghosts,  long  afte^ 
their  reason  has  been  satisfied  by  the  proofs  of  their  nonexiat* 
ence— and  there  are  other  phantoms  in  a  similar  predicament. 

Nothing  can  be  much  weaker  than  to  suppose  that  the  oisen 
imd  unreserved  discui^ion  of  public  measures,  is  the  chief  ot 
most  dwBlgfirts^^atttlii  ^-j^  agjtationa  to  which  the  minds  of  i^ 

'  isi  that  stich  agitation;. 
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trben  carried  to  any  considerable  extent,  are  of  very  rare  oc* 
currence ;  and  all  history  bears  testimony  to  the  remark  which 
M  Constant  draws  from  the  principles  of  human  nature,  that 
these  agitations  are  most  dangerous,  where  the  people  have  the 
least  chance  of  beine  correctly  informed.  ^  On  ne  conjure  point 
fes  dangers,  en  )es  derobant  aux  regards.  lis  s'augmentent,  au 
eontraire,  de  la  nuit  dont  on  les  entoure.  Les  objets  se  grossis- 
sent  au  sein  des  tenebres.  Tout  parol t  dans  Tombre  hostile  et 
gimntesque. ' 

rrom  history  we  learn :  First,  that  the  countries  in  which 
the  liberty  of  the  press  has,  in  any  tolerable  degree  been  ever 
enjoyed,  are  solely  and  exclusively  some  of  the  jtrotestant  coun* 
tries  of  modem  Europe,  with  the  remarkable  addition  of  the 
protestant  United  States  of  America:  And,  secondly,  that  in 
the  whole  world  these  are  the  countries  in  which  the  evils  of  agt^ 
tation  have  been' least  felt,  and  least  apprehended. — Reason^ 
and  experience*  are,  in  bis  case,  therefore,  obviously  and  un- 
deniably combined. 

The  whole  doctrine  of  alarm  indeed  is  founded  upon  this 
most  palpably  absurd  and  extravagant  assumption,  that  discus- 
sion hfls  a  tendency  to  mislead ;  that  when  people  hear  both 
sides  of  a  question,  fairly  anfd  fully,  they  are  most  likely  to  form 
erroneous  conclusions ;  and  that  when  they  are  best  informed, 
they  will  act  the  most  absurdly.  Unless  this  can  be  maintained, 
however,  it  seems  obvious  to  us,  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  talk  now 
of  the  dangers  of  popular  discussion.  For  many  ages,  indeed, 
the  champions  of  authority  maintained  boldly,  that  the  people 
had  no  busings  to  form  conclusions  at  all  about  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  governed :  that  if  they  were  permitted  to  form 
conclusions  upon  such  subjects,  the  business  of  government  would 
become  impracticable,  and  the  world  would  be  lost  in  confusion. 
There  was  consistency,  at  all  events,  in  this  plea;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  actual  progress  of  civilization  makes  ft  no  longer 
tenable.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  unless  the  people  hsve 
Kberty  to  form  conclusions,  respecting  their  government,  the  go- 
vernment will  certainly  convert  itselt  into  an  instrument  of  op^ 
pression,  and  will  degrade  and  corrupt  its  subjects.  But  if  it  be 
good  that  the  people  should  form  conclusions  respecting  their 
government,  how  extravagant  is  the  task  undertaken  by  the  ad* 
vocates  of  restriction  !  How  absurd  the  attempt  to  show,  that 
if  the  people  ought  to  form  conclusions,  they  ought  to  be  de- 
prive of  the  means  of  forming  correct  ones  i 

That  the  people  should  have  wrong,  rather  than  right  notions 
of  their  government,  will  scarcely  be  openly  stated  as  a  thing  to 
W  desired  by  any  class  of  persons*    Id  reality,  however,  we  be- 
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Here  k  to  be  the  desire  of  all  who,  having  an  interest  in  the  ab- 
uses of  a  bad  government,  wish  to  see  those  abuses  perpetual* 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  whole  people  may  form  errone- 
ous opinions  of  their  government*  They  may  either  reckon  a 
bad  government  better  than  it  is,  or  they  may  reckon  a  good  go- 
▼em.n>ent  worse.  Of  the  former  error  there  is  so  much  danger* 
that  it  may  be  regarded  ns  the  habitual  state  of  the  humaa 
Blind.  Of  the  latter  there  is  so  little  danger,  that  we  questioa 
whether  a  single  instance  of  it  can  be  pointed  out  ia  the  history 
of  mankind. 

As  all  governments  have  hitherto  been  very  imperfect^  there^ 
bas  been  a  perpetual  anxiety  in  those  who  were  vested  with 
power,  to  make  the  people  think  them  better  than  they  really 
were:  to  deceive  them,  in  short,  in  this  way,  to  thegreatesjt 
possibk}  extent  The  motives  for  this  kind  of  mjarepresentatioa 
are  as  obvious  as  the  fact  itself  is  undeni^le:  Pat  it  is  not  easy 
to  imagine  what  manner  of  persons  they  must  be^  whose  interest 
it  is  to  make  a  good  government  appear  worse  than  it  is.  Tba( 
^ey  caDm>t  be  numerous,  therefore,  is  obvious.  They  must 
either  consist  of  those  who  expect  to  be  entrusted  yrith  un- 
due powers  of  government,  if  they  can  persuade  the  people  to 
a  distaste  of  the  principles  of  freedom ;  or  of  plunderers,  who 
hope  to  enrich  themselves  during  a  period  of  confusion.  In 
the  former  class  alone,  can  there  be  a  shadow  of  danger. 
The  latter,  essentially  impotent  in  ahnost  eyery  state  of  society, 
must,  under  a  good  government,  have  neitner  numbers  nor 
power.  It  is  a  great  truth,  therefor6|  which  can  never  be  suffi- 
ciently pressed  upon  the  attention  of  mankind,  that  almost  the 
only  persons  who  can  have  any  interest  in  filling  tlie  minds  of  the 
people  with  false  notions  of  their  government,  are  the  person^* 
actually  entrusted  with  its  powers:  and  consequently  it  is  against 
tlieir  representations,  that  an  enlightened  care  for  the  interests 
of  human  nature  will  dictate  the  strongest  precautions. 

But  if  it  be  desirable  that  the  people  should  hold  sound  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  tlieir  governnient,  it  follows,  by  undeniable  con- 
sequence, that  they  should  enjoy  fr.ee  discussion — in  other  words, 
the  unlimited  use  of  the  press.  Whatever  is  taken  from  that 
unlimited  use,  is  just  so  much  added  to  the  means  of  deception. 
Whatever  is  taken  from  this  liberty,  is  aU  taken  from  one  side:— 
it  is  all  taken  from  the  power  of  expressing  blame.  The  other 
side,  of  course,  obtains  a  false  and  unfair  preponderance.  Those 
who  have  an  interest  in  deceiving  the  people  mto  the  mischi^ous 
belief  that  their  government  is  better  than  it  is,  have  the  most 
pnboundeil  liberty;  those  who  would  expose  the  delusion,  and 
make  known  the  vices  apd  defects  of  the  government,  are  ak>ne 
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«c»u.^M^.  What  is  this,  but  securing  to  the  depbsitams  oF 
power  an  instrument  of  imposture— aomitting,  at  once,  that 
there  is  an  intention' to  deceive,  and  that  deception  is  necessary? 

This  short  and  conclusive  reasoning  can  be  apparently  evaded 
only  in  one  way;  by  the  assumption  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  that  discussion  is  calculated  to  produce,  not  correct^ 
but  erroneous  notions  of  government.  It  is  really  not  a  iittie 
singular,  that  an  assumption  so  contrary  to  all  reason  and  ail 
experience,  should  be  supposed  to  admit  of  discussion  in  such  aa 
age  as  the  present* 

Two  other  assumptions  are  made  for  its  support.  In  the  first 
place,  the  people  are  very  malignant  to  their  rulers,  and  always 
disposed  to  re>ist  them :  In  the  next  place,  they  are  very  igno- 
rant. We  answer,  that  the  first  of  these  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  fact ;  the  fault  of  the  people  being  to  repose  far  too  easy  and 
too  implicit  a  confidence  in  those  who  assume  authority  over 
them: — And  to  the  second  we  reply,  that  if  the  people  are  igno- 
rant, we  have  only  to  give  them  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
discussion,  equally  free  on  both  sides,  and  they  will  be  ignorant 
no  longer. ,  This,  however,  leads  to  the  solution  of  the  whole 
mystery.  So  long  as  rulers  can  prohibit  free  discussion,  it  ia 
their  interest  to  retain  the  people  in  ignorance  and  stupidity  i 
'  because  the  purpose  is,  to  deceive  them.  When  free  discussion 
has  place,  it  is  the  interest  of  rulers  that  t^e  (people  should  see 
clearly,  and  be  incapable  of  being  deceived.  This  advanta^fe  is 
unspeakable.  Because,  then,  the  powers  of  government  will  be 
employed,  not  in  resisting  the  instruction  of  the  people,  but  in 
promoting  it,  with  their  irresistible  efficacy.  The  people  will 
receive  the  best  possiUe  education ;  the  best  possible  books  v(\]l 
be  provided  for  them ;  erroneous  opinions  will  meet  with  their 
b^t  antidote  and  check — a  prompt  and  skilful  reply,  efifectualljr 
circulated  and  made  known.  In  this  manner,  it  is  undeniably 
certain,  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  affords  a  complete  remedy 
Cot  its  own  diseases ;  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  ft  thus  appears, 
that  what  have  been  called  tlie  diseases  of  the  press,  are  but  fio« 
tions  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  have  an  interest  in  defaming  iu 

There  is  another  view  in  which  the  very  practice  of  free  dis- 
cussion obviates  the  dangers  which  have  been  ascril>ed  to  it. 
Stimulants  lose  their  efficacy  by  familiar  use.  When  a  people^ 
long  b^  in  chains  and  darkness  first  hear  the  language  pf  cen- 
sure on  their  government  or  governors,  they  may  be  surprised 
and  agitated.  Let  them  become  familiar  with  it,  and  they  whl 
hear  it  with  the  indifierenqe  of  a  daily  event.  At  first  ihey  may 
be  disposed  to  believe,  that  every  censure  on  government  w 
true ;  as  children  at  first  believe  the  truth  of  e?ery  thing  which 
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they  are  toM.  ASbrd  them  but  a  short  experience  of  the  thsocem 
of  nisehocd  or  error  in  the  censures  bestowed  upoe  goYerDment, 
and, they  will  meet  every  censure  with  scepticism,  till  probable 
grounds  of  belief  are  presented  to  their  minds. 

It  is  an  impressive  fact,  that  wherever  there  is  least  experience 
of  free  discu»^ion,  there  the  greatest  readiness  is  found  to  eiq^ect 
from  it  evil  efibcts*  The  French*  it  seems,  tremble  at  the  thoughts 
of  free  discussion,  even  in  a  judicial  or  legislative  assembly ,  and 
M.  Constant  finds  it  necessary  to  adduce  the  example  of  Eingland 
to  encourage  them.  There  is  violent  and  even  turbulent  decla- 
maiioo,  he  assures  us,  in  the  two  English  houses  of  Parliament* 

'  QQ*arrive-t-il  ?  lis  parlent;  on  ne  les  ecoute  pas;  et  lis  se  tairent* 
Le  public  se  forme  a  rappreciation  des  harangues  violentes,  et  dea 
accusations  mal  fondles.  Laissez  lui  faire  son  education.  II  faut 
qu  elle  se  tasse.  L'interrompre,  ce  n*est  que  la  retarder.  Vciilez^ 
si  vous  le  croyez  indispensable,  sur  les  resultats  immediats.  Que  la 
loi  previenne  les  troubles :  mais  dites-vous  bien,  (pe  la  publicity  est 
le  moyen  le  plus  infaillible  d^  les  prevenir.  Elle  met  de  votre  parti 
la  niajorke  nationale,  qu'autrement  vous  auriez  a  reprimer,  peut-^tre 
a  combattre.  Cette  majority  vous  seconde.  Vous  avez  la  raison 
pour  auxilialre.  Mais  pour  obtenir  ce  puissant  auxiliaire,  il  ne  faut 
pas  le  tenir  dans  Tignorance,  11  faut  au  contraire  Teclairer.  Voulez 
vous  etre  sur  qu'un  peuple  sera  paisible  ?  Dites  lui  sur  ses  inter^ta 
tout  ce  que  vous  pouvez  lui  dire.  Plus  il  en  saura,  plus  il  jugera  ' 
sainement  et  avec  calme.  II  s'effraie  de  ce  qu'on  lui  tache,  et  il 
e*irrite  de  son  e£Froi. ' 

These  observations  are  so  just,  that  they  recommend  tbem^ 
selves  to  the  conviction  of  every  man  who  hears  (hem  ;  and  so 
comprehensive,  that  they  leave  no  room  for  any  farther  explana- 
tion. Suppose  that  the  expression  of  blame  by  the  press  is  al- 
lowed, in  its  greatest  latitude,  both  with  respect  to  persons  aud 
things,  and  suppo<^  that  it  is  abused  to  the  frequent  expres- 
sion of  undue  olame,  it  is  a  most  indubitable  fact,  que  le  public 
sejortne  a  l^apjn-eciatioti  des  accusations  maljbndees:  that  as  soon 
as  false  accusations  become  common,  they  immediately  cease  to 
be  of  any  importance;  and  the  chief  mischief  which  thty  occa- 
sion is  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  the  enemies  of  the  press- 
hold  up  to  dread.  They  render  it  of  little  consequence  to  be 
accused ;  and  lessen  the  first  impressions  which  are  made,  by 
the  best  founded  imputations  of  guilt. 

When  doctrines  which  lay  as  solid,  and  as  broad  a  founda* 
tion  ibr  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  those  which  we  have  quoted 
from  the  work  of  M.  Constant,  are  published  in  the  mo^^t  popular 
works  of  the  time ;  and  when  the  people  have  fairly  had  the  ex- 
perience of  so  considerable  a  degree  of  that  llberiy,  as  has  in  fact 
existed  m  France  during  several  months,  we  do  trust,  aiul  wid% 
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mame  confideno^,  that  the  iinpuke  towards  it  in  tbc  pubUc  mind 
is  too  powerful  to  be  subdued  |  and  that  even  tL^  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  with  augmented  powers  to  spread  the  reign  of  dark* 
Bess»  will  not  be  altogether  able  to  prevent  the  oiultiplicatiois 
and  circalaticHi  of  useful  books. 

If  it  should  happen,  that  a  family,  claiming  to  hold  its  sove-* 
X€wa  powers,  not  by  the  will  of  the  people,  but  liereditary  and 
indefeasible  right;  a  family  regarding  every  thing  which  it  per« 
inits  the  people  to  enjoy  as  the  effect  of  its  grace  and  bounty^ 
not  part  of  th^t  which  the  people  ought  to  claim — and,  if  it  is 
witbheld«  to  take-^-be  ag^in  seated  on  the  throne  of  that  greal 
country  by  the  bayoneU  of  a  confederacy  of  sovereigns,  there 
will  certainly  be  great  reason  to  fear,  that  almost  every  restrict 
tioa  which  law  and  government  can  maintain,  will  be  imposed 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  France.  Our  hopes,  there-* 
fore,  are  placed  in  what  the  state  of  the  public  mind  may  pro-. 
duce,  in  spite  of  kNv  and  of  government.  It  formerly  produced 
considerable  results,  in  opposition  to  both  |  and  we  have  reasorii 
to  conclude  that  it  is  still  more  strengthened  and  enlightened  at- 
the  present,  than  at  any  preceding  period. 

In  other  respects,  however,  the  situation  of  Europe,  we  fear^ 
is  less  favourable  to  this,  or  any  other  species  of  freedoraiK 
In  former  times,  Holland  was  a  republic ;  and  enjoyed  a  press 
that  was  ^  eminently  free.  From  the  press  of  Holland  issu-i 
ed  books,  composed  in  France  and  other  countries  in  which, 
they  durst  not  nave  appeared,  and  thence  made  their  way  into^ 
every  quarter  of  Europe.  This  was  an  advantage  of  unspeak* 
able  importance.  Holland,  by  the  power  of  the  confederated} 
sovereigns  ^bo  seem  so  eager  to  help  all  the  world  to  kings,, 
has  been  constrained  to  receive  a  king;  and,  under  him,  it  isr 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  same  liberty  will  be  indulged. 
Germany,  too,  was  formerly  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
little  states.  A  book,  which  could  not  be  printed  in  one  of. 
them,  might  often  be  printed  in  another.  The  free  cities  al- 
lowed great  liberties  to  the  press;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the* 
circulation  of  useful  truth  was  considerably  favoured  in  all  that 
niighty  empire.  There  is.  no  chance  whatever  that  any  such 
facilities  will  be  granted  under  the  arrangements  which  may  be« 
ultimately  made  by  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,^ 
Of  all  the  ancient  resources  for  the  free  eKpression  of  thought^ 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  Geneva  alone  appears  to  be  re- > 
served.  But  what  powers  of  aiding  this  great  cause,  even  she- 
nay  be  allowed  to  exefcise»  yet  remains  to  be  seen. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  ca^e,  we  cannot  find  rea* 
to  hope  that  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  will  be  ver^. 
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rapid  during  the  years  that  are  first  lo  ensue.  It  will  not,  faow« 
crer,  it  may  bfe  easily  foreseen,  be  either  stationary  or  quiet  j 
and  never  again  will  it  wear  its  shackles  with  contentinent.  Ar* 
rangements,  almost  all  unfavourable  to  human  nature,  may»  in 
the  present  state  of  aifairsi  be  expected  to  be  made.  But  they* 
will  produce  dissatisfaction,  and,  in  the  end,  an  irresistible  desire 
of  change.  Henceforth,  too,  changes  will  be  more  easily  e& 
fected.  The  superstitious  reverence  for  princes  and  men  of  au- 
thority, is  prodigiously  weakened  over  all  the  civilized  world. 
What  is  bad  in  governments  will  not  much  longer  have  any  thing^ 
but  the  bayonet  for  its  support ;  and,  under  the  st^te  of  prepa- 
ration,  which,  in  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  Europe,  the  hu- 
man mind  has  attained,  it  seems  not  much  to  be  dreaded,  that 
any  set  of  arrangements  which  shall  deprive  it  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  will  be  of  long  duration.  It  is  hard  to  tell  how  sootf 
events  ma\  open  a  way  tor  its  triumphant  establishment* 

In  our  preceding  reflections,  we  have  soflH^times  expressed 
ourselves  concerning  the  unlimited  use  of  the  press,  in  languajff^ 
which  appears  to  ourselves  to  require  restriction.  We  are  tar 
from  meaning  to  sav,  that  the  press  can  never  be  employed  for 
a  bad  purpose,  or  that  such  employments  of  it  should  not  be 
repressed. 

The  press  is  merely  an  instrument  of  speech ;  and,  as  speech 
may  be  employed  for  the  perpetration  of  almost  every  species  of 
crime,  so  may  the  press.  It  may  be  used  to  efifeet  a  murder  oi^ 
.a  theft,  or  any  other  atrocity;  and  it  is  unquestionably  necessa-  ^ 
ry  to  repress  these  crimes,  whatever  instrument  is  used  in  their 
commission.  Yet  it  would  be  something  worse  than  affected,  to 
call  any  of  these  crimes  by  the  name  of  an  abuse  of  the  press.  It 
would  be  just  as  proper  to  call  a  murder,  perpetrated  with  a  kBife^ 
an  abuse  of  the  knife ;  and  to  make  a  law,  accordingly,  to  pu- 
iiish  abuses  of  the  knife.  Tlie  rational  course  is,  to  define  all 
crimes  correctly,  according  to  their  nature  and  object,  and  to 
provide  for  their  punishment,  without  regard  to  the  manner 
of  their  perpetration.  When  this  is  done,  there  will  be  a  law 
to  restram  the  abuses  of  the  press,  without  so  much  as  articu- 
lating its  name.  On  the  other  hand,  a  law  to  restrain  the  ab- 
uses of  the  press,  must  obviously  include  a  repetition  of  the 
whole  criminal  code. 

Nevertheless,  there  lire  a  few  species  of  acts  generally,  in  mo- 
dem Europe,  treated  as  crimes,  of  which  the  press  may  be  con- 
ridered  as  the  natural  or  peculiar  instrument.  These  may  all  be 
classed  under  the  general  description  of  unfavourable  r^resen- 
tatioii.  The  objects  in  respect  to  which  unfavourable  representa- 
tioOf  whether  true  or  fidscj  whether  deserved  or  undeserved^ 
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Jm  b^eii  treote^  «r  a  crime,  are,  1.  'the  rel^ion  ojt  (^  cqun^ 
trjr  z2.  Its  polttical  institutions ;  3.  lu  politici)!  fimcponi^es^ 
4*  The  character  of  individuals. 

1.  yvnth  resDcct  to  rdigion;— its  most  isealous,  i^ble,  im)^ 
Boccesafiil  defenders,  have  condemned  the  law  w^ich  flmikes  ^t  a 
crime  to  speak  or  to  write  in  opposition  to  it  l)r  Campbell, 
JD  particular,  the  acute  and  admired  antagonist  of  Mr  Humey 
deprecates  the  interference  of  the  magistrate,  which,  hesay^, 
eaka  a  greater  slur  upon  religion,  than  a|l  the  efforts  of  its  ene- 
mies ;  and  implies,  as  stron^y  as  acts  can  imply,  that,  in  ^ 
■jMd  of  argument,  it  despairs  of  victory.  *  No, '  says  )^at  liberal- 
.mioded  man,  in  the  genuine  language  of  sincerity  and  cohyic- 
tion;  *  if  X  thought  tnat  Christianity  had  any  occasion  for  tlus 
*  chains  and  stripes  of  the  magistrate,  to  malce  it  maintain  it^f 
^  in  the  minds  oi  men,  it  should  be  no  reli/^pn  of  mine.'  To  t^ 
same  purpose  signeaks  a  man,  not  disUnguis^efl  for  mildne^is  td* 
wards  ^hi$  controversial  opponents — ,Bi8hop  Warburton.  who 
jnajces  but  one  exception,  relative  to  the  weapons  of  r^dioup. 
Jdfi  was  not  afraid  of  argument  a^inst  Christiani^— ^he  was  pQ« 
ly  afiraid  of  laughter ;' out  surely  without  a  cause*  If  any  9* 
pinions  are  sure  of  victory  on  tne  side  of  argument,  they  wre 
sure  of  victory  yith  all  the  rational  part  of  mankinfl,  wnQm^ 
sooner  or  later,  if  they  have  no  interest  to  the  contrary,  the 
rest  always  follow.  Besides,  if  ridicule  woqld  be  strong  a- 
gainst  Christianity,  it  would  be  still  stronger  against  its  antago*' 
uists ;  because  false  reasoning  is  naturally  ridiciuous— 80un4 1!!^~ 
fonin^  the  reverse. 

It  18  surely  unnecessary  to  remark  upon  the  scandal  whieh 
must  ever  rest  on  that  species  of  justice  which  lets  Hume  and 
Gibbon  pass  with  impunity,  and  brings  ruin  upon  a  man  lik0 
the  author  of  JEcce  Homo.  A  law  v^nich  cannot  be  executed 
impartially,  is  radically  unfit  to  be  executed  at  all.  We  pasd 
alightfy  the  offences  of  the  press  against  public  morals,  by  whicfa^ 
in  this  instance,  jsexual  delicacy  is  almost  exclusively  meant,  be^ 
cause  we  think  it  comparatively  of  little  importance  whether 
tb^  are  punished  by  the  magistrate  or  not.  It  is  prosper, 
however,  to  observe,  that  the  bopks  in  this  respect  the  most 
dangerous,  that  is,  the  most  seductive,  are  not  susceptible  of 
punishment  And  it  is  undeniably  true,  that,  against  indecent 
publications,  the  sanction  of  popular  sentiment  is  the  best,  aiul^ 
in  the  long-run,  the  only  restraint.  It  is  not  because  the  law 
ptmishes  me  printing  of  such  works,  but  because  it  is  disreput- 
able to  be  found  with  them^  that  they  are  so  little  seen  in  this 
country; 
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2.  On  representati(>n9  unfavourable  to  the  political  inkitu^ 
tions  of  the  country,  the  tangua^  of  English  lawyerg,  and  erell 
of  English  judges,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  itself.  The  right  of  free  discussion,  thej  savi  is  the 
birthrif^t  of  Englishmen  ;  it  is  the  most  valuable,  perhapsi  of 
all  his  privileges;  for  on  this  they  allow  that  every  security  for 
good  government  depends.  But  the  right  of  free  discussion  im- 
plies that  of  unfavourable  representationi^^an  exhibition  of  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  and  as  little  restrained  on  the  one  side 
as  on  the  other. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  language  of  lawyers,  that  unfavourable 

representation  with  regard  to  the  institutions  of  govemmentf 

.  oufirht  to  be  free.     But  it  is  also  ^  their  language,  ttiat  it  ou^t 

to  DC  altogether  prohibited,  and  subject  to  some  of  the  severest 

penalties  of  the  law. 

We  quote  Mr  Holt,  both  because  his  work  is  one  of  the 

'  latest,   and  because  it  has  been  applauded  by  Lord  Ellenbo- 

rough  on  the  bench,  as  a  transcript  of  his  own  sentiments,  ap, 

this  most  important  topic  of  law«    Observe  what  he  says  in  praise 

of  the  right  of  unfavourable  representation. 

*  Oiir'ConstitQtion,  in  fact,  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  almost  en^ 
^  tirely,  under  Providence,  the  fruit  of  a  free  press.    It  was  thia 

*  which  awakened  the  minds  of  men  from  that  apathy,  in  which 

*  ignorance  of  their  rights,  and  of  the  duties  of  their  rulers,  left 
'  *  them.     It  was  by  these  means,  that  moral  and  religious  kno\r- 

'ledge,  the  foundation  of  all  liberty,  was  refracted,  multiplied^ 
^  and  circulated  ;  and,  instead  of  existing  in  masses,  and  in  the 
^  single  points  of  schools  and  uniyersities,  was  rendered  the  com- 
^  mon  atmosphere  in  which  we  all  live  and  breathe.  It  was  from 
^  the  press  that  originated,  what  is,  in  fact,  the  main  distinctioa 
'  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world, — public  opinion.     A  single 

*  question  will  be  sufficient  to  put  the  importance  of  this  subject 

*  in  the  strongest  point  of  view.     In  the  present  state'  of  know- 
'  '  ledge  and  manners,  is  it  possible  that  a  Nero  or  Tiberius  should 

*  be  suffered  to  live  or  reign  ?  '  * 

Here,  such  unfavourable  representations,  as  produced  the 
greatest  changes  both  in  Church  and  State, — the  reformation  of 
religion,  and  the  glorious  Revolution  of  J  688,  are  highly  ap- 
plauded ;  nay,  such  unfavouarble  representations,  as  would  turn* 
ble  a  bad  king  from  his  throne,  or  eveq  deprive  him  of  life. 

Consider  next,  however,  the  words  in  which  he  informs  us, 
that,  according  to  the  law  of  England,  all  such  representation 
are  prohibited,  and  exposed  to  the  severest  puitishment. 

*  Huh  m  the  Law  of  Libel,  p.  40. 
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<  It  16  a  maxim  of  the  la#  of  Engtodt  to  ooniidef  as  UlMlt 
^  and  mbdemeanourS)  every  species  of  attack^  by  speaking  or 

*  writing,  the  object  of  which  is  wantonly  to  de&mef  or  inde- 

*  corously  to  calumniate,  that  economy,  order,  and  cQnstitutiQii 
'  of  things,  which  make  up  the  general  system  of  tbte  law  aod 

*  govemment  of  the  country,  *  f 

That  which  is  the  system  of  the  coiintry^  be  it  what  it  may^' 
bad  as  well  as  good,  is  of  course  the  object  of  this  restrjctipn* 
It  is  qualified,  to  be  sure,  by  the  epithets  yixtntofi  defiEunation-— 
indecorous  calumny.  But  what  do  these  words  mean?  Po  they 
mean  false  and  undeserved  ? — Far  from  it.  According  to  Eng« 
lish  law, — ^the  greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the  libell  '  Wan* 
tonly  to  defame, '  and  *  indecorously  to  calumniate^  *  therefore^ 
are  mere  rhetorical  flourishes  $  and  the  meaning,  and  the  biQi  iMp 
that  the  political  institutions  of  the  country,  to  what  pitch  so- 
ever corrupt  and  mischievous,  ^ust  not  be  spoken  of  with  iruAp 
where  the  truth  is  calculated  '  to  despoil  them  of  their  best  sup« 
port — ^the  veneration,  esteem,  and  afiectiqn  of  the  people*  * 

On  this  topic,  the  language  of  Mr  Holt  is  very  unequivocaL 
'  If  *  a  writer,  '  forgetting  the  wholesome  respect  which  is  due 
<  to  authority^  and  to  the  maintenance  of  et)ety  $ystem%  propoteflL 

*  to  reform  the  evils  of  the  state*  by  lessening  the  reverenc^  iqr 

*  the  laws ;  the  law,  under  such  circumstances,  considers  him  as 

*  abusing,  to  the  purposes  of  anarchy,  what  it  has  given  Jum  f^r 
^  the  purposes  of  defence*  * 

Thus,  it  is  not  agood  system,  merely,  that  is  entitled  tore^ 
spect ;  but  every  system^  be  it  the  most  atrocious  that  ever  oom 
pressed  and  di^aded  mankind.    '  To  reform  the  evils  of  the 

*  state,  the  reverence  for  the  laws  must  not  be  lessened*  *  But 
of  all  the  evils  of  a  state,  bad  h^ws  are  themselves  thegreateit* 
Must  the  reverence  for  bad  laws  not  be  lessened  ?  Inen  boyr 
can  they  ever-  be  removed  ? 

We  cannot  agree  then  with  Mr  Holt-r^nor  with  tlie  reason^ 
of  the  law  of  England,  as  he  has  expounded  them*;  nor  have; 
-we  left  ourselves  room  to  indicate  more. than  the  most  general 
principles  upon  which  we  think  a  just  code.irpight  be  founded. 

It  is  a  principle  which  now  n^iy  be  regarded  as  es^blished^ 
that  fi'ee  discussion  on  subjects  of  government,  is  of  the  highest 
possiUe  utility.  In  this  it  is  incbntrovertiblv  impliedf,  that  t^e 
-muh  may  bespoken.  But  who  is  to  judge  what  is  trudb  ?  Thai 
•ihagistrate  will  not  entrust  the  function  to  any  but  himself  1  or^ 
which  is  the'  same  thing,  those  over  whom  he  has  influenci^ 
Bat  to  the  magistrate,  of  all  the  men  in  the  state,  it  can  wit^ 

f  lb.  p.  74. 

u 
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ItMi  safety  be  ^nimtted,  btcaaee  lie,  oT  aN  men,  has  Ae  great* 
•est  inlereat  to  diaclMu^  his  trust  uftbitfafiilly.  ABow  him  to  de» 
ctde  what,  m  pG4iticiu  discassion  b  truth,  aod  to  punish  what 
he  denominates  folsehood ; — and  nothhig  will  be  truth,  except 
^kxrtnnes  ^aTOuraUe  to  the  increase  of  his  power,  till  it  is  abso- 
lutet— and  its  stability,  when  that  fiita!  ena  is  attained* 

Vo ;  tn  fhis  part  of  the  ficU  of  legislation,  there  is  no  middle 
path.  There  is  no  possible  means  of  obtaining  trudi,  but  throtigh 
permission  of  error.  Hiat  method  is  inbUiUe ;  because  it  is  a 
§00^  confirmed  by  llie  experience  of  aR  ages,  that  when  tmlii 
Qombats  with  enor  on  even  ground,  it  is  sure  of  victory. 

Nor  is  ^here  any  great  danger  in  permitting  the  most  unre- 
served  discussion  on  the  institutions  of  goremment  No  appre- 
hensicm  is  moresingrounded,  than  diat  of  inconsiderate  chai^^es, 
as  the  consequence.  Every  thing  which  is  established,  every 
tMng  to  whi<^  fine  people  hav^  been  accustomed,  commands, 
fer  that  reason^  an  attachment  too  strong,  rather  than  too  weak. 
On  aB  ooea^cms  w^ere  there  is  not  a  strong  interest  in  propa- 
gatin|^  die  contrai^  bdief,  we  recognize  the  universality  of  diis 
net,  m  some  of  we  strongest  terms  of  language.  We  tdk  of 
tiiepeo|de,  as  iHriUM  4o  their  customs ;  and  men  of  all  descrip^ 
tlms  who  have  occasion  to  employ  them  in  new  modes  of  opera* 
tioDt  invariably  comphdn  of  their  attachment  to  ancient  usages, 
as  oM  of  Aie  greats  ^ifiiouiyes  wlncb  ^y  have  to  overcome. 
His  attachment,  as  we  might  naturally  anticipate,  is  not  less 
strong^  manifested  in  the  case  of  their  laws,  than  of  any  other 
customs  wha^iocver.  Whence  comes  it,  d)at  it  is  such  an  act  of 
cruelty  in^a  conqueror  to  despoil  a  people  of  4heur  laws  i  Whence 
ihe  applause  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  Roman  poUcjp 
^  leaving  undianged  the  laws  of  the  nations  whom  they  8ub-> 
Aied?  Whence— but  that  a  people^s  laws,  though  inferior  to 
diose  wi^  which  they  might  be  furnished  in  their  stead,  are  al- 
most always  among  tixe  dearest  objects  of  dieir  partiality  and  af- 
fection ?  In  fiict,  it  is  upon  their  attachment  to  the  law*— to 
<hat  system,  in  short,  of  so<;ia]  order,  to  which  they  have  been 
|iabituated---that  tbedr  love  of  thttr  country  in  a  great  measufa 
depends. 

At  presait  we  can  pursue  Ihb  important  subject  no  farther. 
In  what  we  have  stated,  we  have  furnished  hinu,  at  kast,  to- 
wards the  formation  of  sounder  notions  than  those  which  we  h- 
'inent  to  think  are  the  most  common  in  the  minds  of  our  couh- 
frymen.  Hie  result  is,  that  discussion  ou^  to  be  as  little  xe- 
^tricted  in  treating  of  the  instruments  and  modes  of  govemmeot^ 
as  in  treating  of  the  instruments  and  modes  of  agriculture ;  that 
in  the  iotuwt  ea^,  the  advantage  ia  infinitely  greater  if  it  pos^ 
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inftmlclj  pffeMer  if  k  11  deprived  of  itf 
Slid  that  there  is  no  danger  in  eiuier  case. 

3.  Political  ftmctbnaries  act  in  two  capacitlesk  They  act 
as  instruments  oF  government :  and  the^  act  as  private  indi^ 
vidnab.  Actiurg  in  their  capacity  of  private  iiidividuaisy  the^ 
come  under  the  next  bead  of  dtscoarse^  In  their  character 
of  instrumehts  of  government,  the  same  reasonings  #ply  to 
them,  which  apf^  to  the  institations  of  government.  Von 
cannot  hsve  the  faienefits  oF  free  diseassioA,  yov  csnnot  faav^ 
the  benefits  of,  trath  in  regard  to  the  affiurs  of  government^ 
by  any  other  means  than  by  permitting  the  utmost  latililde  d( 
im&Toarabie  representation  with  r^rard  to  the  pnUit  comhict 
of  public  men.  As  to  any  pubKc  danger  arising  from  this 
liberty,  the  same  reasonings  which  showed  the  apprehensiou 
cf  it  to  be  utterly  unfounded  in  the  ca.'ie  of  the  iftstitutioiiap 
qipiy  eoually  to  that  of  the  livhig  instruments  of  govertf* 
ment.'  xo  these  reasonings  we  must  be  contented  here  t^ 
refer.  Widi  r^ard  to  the  pain  of  the  individaal,  it  i%  iu 
die  first  place,  to  be  observed,  that  he  has  compensation  in  the 
pleasures  and  other  advantages  of  his  high  situation.  la  die 
next  place,  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  he  possesses,  in  a 
fcr  greater  d^ree  than  any  other  individual,  die  asekns  of  tK^ 
posiug  the  falsehood  of  every  unjust  representation  of  his  con- 
duct I  so  that  be  can  very  rarely  suffer  any  permanent  dmub- 
vantage  firom  any  thing  but  the  truth  $  from  which,  a^  often  af 
it  is  against  him,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  die  state  diat  he  shduJd 
be  the  most  efieotually  open  to  suffer. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  we  propose  not,  in  diis  6ise«  to  punvdi  false* 
bood  ?  our  answer  is  at  hand.  There  is,  in  the  case  of  theinstra* 
ments,  as  in  that  of  the  institutions  of  government,  no  arbiter  of 
truth  and  fiUsdiood,  except  public  opinion,  to  which,  with  ntij 
chance  of  safety,  the  decision  can  be  submiited  $  and  to  public  opt* 
nion  it  may  be  committed,  with  a  firm  assurance  that  jitstite,  with 
few  aberrations,  will  be  done.  One  observati<Hi  on  this  head  mejr 
saflBce.  The  crimes,  of  which,  in  a  free  state,  a  ministbr  or  chirf 
magistrate  i^  most  likely  to  be  guilty,  and  against  which  it  it  of 
Ae  greatest  importance  that  the  people  should  be  kept  in  a  state  oi 
miremitdng  vqi;ilanoe,  are  acts  tending  to  the  increase  of  his  {kiw* 
«r,  and  the  diniinotion  of  their  securities  for  good  govemni^nt^ 
Bat  it  is  evident,  that  on  a  subiect  of  this  general  nature^  no  defina* 
able  boundary  between  truth  and  falsehood  can  beforehand  be 
traced ;  nor  is  th^  any  tribunal,  except  that  of  public  opinion,  to 
which  the  question  can  be  referred^  If  any  crime  is  impnted  to  # 
minister,  or  other  magistrate,  in  regard  to  which  the  line  betifeen 
tn^th  and  ffijsehood  can  be  acgiyatdy  drmwui  there  is  no  objepv 
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lion  ti  the  punnhtnent  of  ftkdiood : — ^if  he  is  accused,  fi>r  ex- 
Ample,  of  purloiniDg  public  money,  or  of  conv^ing  intelligence 
to  tbe  enemy ;  tbongn,  in  such  cases,  the  crime  may  rather  be 
considered  as  that  of  the  individual  than  the  mi^istrate.  Even* 
liowever,  in  sudi  cases  as  these,  it  is  often  so  very  difficult  to 
detect  the  crimes  of  magistrates,  and  always  of  so  much  import- 
«nce  Aat  the  peopfe  should  be  rapidly  warned  of  them,  th^t  it 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  a  justification  of  the  author  of  the  wai:nin^, 
if  he  <San  show  that  he  had  probable  grounds  for  thebelief  of  his 
accusation  j  though  it  may  oe  in  the  power  of  the  party  who  is 
the  oUect  of  it^  to  show  that  it  was  undeserved. 

4.  in  the  case  of  private  individuals,  that  is,  of  moi  entrusted 
with  none  of  the  powers  of  government,  there  is  no  such  import- 
ance attached  to  the  publicity  of  their  conduct,  as  to  render  it 
necessary  that  the  same  degree  of  liberty  should  be  secured. 
No  instance  at  this  moment  presents  itsdf,  in  which,  with  re* 
fpurd  to  them,  the  obligation  ol  proving  the  truth  of  every  charge 
preferred  by  the  press,  might  not  be  imposed — and  punishment 
xoieet  for  the  offence  inflicted,  in  case  of  falsehood.  Instances 
are  not  few,  in  which  the  publication,  even  of  truth,  in  regard 
to  private  individuals,  is  calculated  to  give  pain  without  any 
direct  and  immediate  advantage, — and  in  which,  of  course,  it 
would  be  desireaUe  to  restrain  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  ought  to 
be  recollected  that  the  general  benefit  arising  from  the  unlimited 
power  of  expressing  truth,  is  an  advantage  of  infinite  importance 
to  the  cause  of  morality  and  ^ood  order.  Under  what  a  security 
for  good  conduct — what  an  inducement  to  be  on  their  guard  a- 
gainst  disreputable  behaviour  of  every  kind — would  men  act,  if 
•cting  under  a  perpetual  conviction,  that  all  concealment  was  im- 
possible, and  that  every  part  of  their  cond  act  was  sure  of  being  dis* 
dosed  to  public  view  ?  This  would  be  equivalent  to  that  window 
in  the  breast,  the  want  of  which  the  Ancients  considered  as  tlie 
grand  defect  in  the  formation  of  man.  The  reign  of  morali^*  will 
never  be  very  brilliant  tiU  something  like  this  is  attained.  Whe- 
ther any  defalcation  frcm  the  liberty  of  publishing  truth,  in  &vour 
of  private  indiriduak  in  particular  cases,  can  be  made,  without  f| 
ttiminutioh  of  those  still  more  important  advantages,  is  one  of  the 
probleins  on  this  point  of  legislation  which  remains  to  be  solved. 
^—From  any  fiirther  prosecution  of  the  subject,  however,  we  ar^ 
it  present  wliged  to  abstain. 
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Art.  VI.  1.  An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Advantages  of  Parish 
.  Banks  ;  together  with  a  Corrected  Copy  of  the  Rules  and  Htgum 

kUions  of  the  Parent  Institution  in  RiUhwetl :  And  J)irectums' 
Jor  Conducting  the  Details  of  Business^  Ff/rms  shomng  the 

Method  qf  Keeping  the  Accounts^  Sfc.  S^c,  Sfc,     By  the  Revet- 

rend   Hehrv  Duncav,    Minister  of   Ruthwell,  Dumfrtos-, 

shire.    Edinburgh,  1815. 

S.  A  Short  Account  of  the  Edinburgh  Savings  Battk  :  eontapiing 
IMreetions  for  Btitahlishing  simitar  BanJcs^  with  the  Made  of 
keeping  the  Accounts^  and  eonducting  the  Devils  qf  tius$nesSm 
Second  £dition.     Edinburgh,  1 81 5. 

(•  Report  qf  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Highland  Society  of 
Saklandy  to  consider  what  is  the  beat  Mode  oj  Forming  Instt^ 
itilions  qf  the  Nature  qf  Savings  Banks^  for  receiving  the  De^ 
posites  6/*  Labourers  and  others.  Printed  by  desire  of  the  So- 
cle^.    Edinburgh,  1815. 

Tt  is  among  the  first  duties,  we  think,  of  all  widely-circulated 
^  joamals,  to  give  publicity  to  every  scheme  of  practical  uti* 
lity  that  touches  the  interests  of  any  consideraUe  class  of  our 
fettow^-creatures— however  insignificant  it  mav  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  mere  literati  or  politicians;  It  is  no  aoubt  by  the  suf-  * 
frages  of  these  more  intellectual  beings,  th^t  the  power  of  giv^ 
ing  publicity  is  conferred ;  but  its  best  use  is  in  striving  to  do 
gooa  to  the  great  mass  of  ibe  communitv;  and  we  would,  at 
any  tjme^  leave  out  the  most  taking  article,  in  our  Number  tQ 
make  room  for  the  most  homely  directions  for  increasing  the 
comforts  of  the  labourers  and  pea^^antry  of  our  country. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  take  this  early 
apportunity  of  laying  before  our  readers  some  account  of  the 
important  institutions  described  in  these  three  pamphlets ;  an  J, 
at  the  same  time,  of  pointing  out  certain  arrangements,  which- 
have  been  either  adopted  or  proposed  by  some  projectors,  but 
which  we  conceive  to  be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  hurtfuL 
The  institution  has  been  already  reduced  to  practice,  with  very 
happy  effects,  in  several  parts  of  Scotland  j  and  it  is  with  great  , 

Sleasure  we  add,  that,  in  our  own  city  of  Edinburgh^  it  is  now 
ouri»bing  m  a  form  which  appears  to  be  as  simple  and  perfect 
as  possible*  The  particulars  are  derailed  in  the  second  p^qi- 
hhJet,  which,  we  are  happy  to  find,  has  so  far  engaged  the 
public  attention,  *that  a  second  edition  was  called  fc>r  within 
the  short  space  o\  three  weeks  from  its  fir^t  ()ublication. 
The  object  is^  to  open  to  the  lower  orders  a  place  of  deposit^ 
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fqir  tlieir  soiaQ  savinffSi  with  the  dlowanoe  of  a  reasonabllHiioiidi-* 
Ij  interest,  and  wiui  fbll  Kberty  of  withdrawing  their  inoiie?  at 
i|py  time,  either  in  whole  or  in  part — an  acoominodation  wnidi 
it  If  impracticable  for  the  ordinary  banks  to  fbmisfa*  Such  an 
establishment  has  been  called  a  Savings  Bank.  ^ 
.  The  Edinburah  Savinire  Bank  recmes  any  snm  which  is  not 
less  than  one  shilling.  But  when  the  deposites  m  ttiy  persgn 
have  amounted  to  10/.  Twhich  is  the  smallest  sum  received  by 
Ai  ot^hary  hank),  he  is  presented  iMlh  an  interest  note  tf  mt 
^Ite&t  banking-house  for  that  amount,  the  Saving!  Bank  behig 
atill  ready  to  take  in  his  small  deposites  as  before.  TUa  we 
think  a  most  important  arrangement,  on  two  accoiats :— It 
Amplifies  very  much  the  operations  of  the  Savings  Bank»  re* 
stricting  within  narrow  limits  the  sum  for  which  it  is  accoiinfF- 
able  io  any  one  contributor ;  and  it  gives  to  the  oOntribofiM*, 
^r  the  greater  part  of  his  deposites,  a  security,  which  he  ^iU 
not  be  easily  induced  to  exchange  for  so  defiquesceht  an  artiele 
as  ready  money. 

It.wiII  occur,  however,  to  most  persons  at  first,  diat  th^a 
Sek)in^  of  the  necessary  booki,  and,  above  all,  the  cakfejhctioba 
of  interest  for  these  trifling  sums,  must  be  insnfllfrrabl^  troiiblcH 
some  ifnd  tedious|.  But  we  shall  see  immediately,  thai  Ae  ^ 
Adous  Directors  of  the  Edinburgh  Bank  have  redoctd  tlie 
whole  8]rstem  to  be  very  simple,  and  easy  in  practice.  In  fiiet^ 
{hree  books  are  sufficient ;  the  L^ger,  the  Interest-account,  ana 
ihe  Cash-book.  -  >  ? »  ^ 

The  \edget  contaikis  the  slccounts  of  the  bank  widi  the  sbveril 
i6ntributors.  '  It  is  ruled  in  three  cohimns.  The  first  fbi^  ihd 
da^  of  the  month  i  (he  second  for  the  sum  deposited  or  with^ 
drawn  c^n  that  day ;  and  Uie  third  for  interest.  When  a  con^ 
iributor  withdrisws  any  money,  his  account  Is  balanced  by  sum« 
jhing  up  his  deposites,  and  deducting  that  money  from  the  sum  ai 
It  then  stands ;  so  that  there  is  no  need  for  a  debit  and  credit  side^ 
is  iki  ih^  common  foi^m.  '  Upon  the  ^ame  occasion,  and  likewise 
at  di^  end  of  every  year,  tHe  interest  ii  calculated,  and  marked  ill 
the  interest  column.  This  calculation  is  performed  very  ^uickfyj 
in  cbns^u^nce  of  the  following  arrangement  -The  contributor 
is  allowed  interest  only  for  whole  months,  but  not  for  any  frac- 
iioh  of  i  month ;  and  only  for  the  suih  whose  monthly  intetest 

^  ^  We  are  by  no  ipeans  pleased  with  this  innovation  in  our  Ian- 

fua^e.  If  a  bank  for  javings  is  to  6e  called,  ndt  a  Saving  Bank, 
ui  a  Savings  ^ank,  tne^  a  warehouse  for  shoes,  and  a  manufactory 
if  pins,  ougDt  io  be  ca&id  a  Shoes  warehouse,  and  a  Pbis  manu* 
tctory. 
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ii  ont  Iiaffi>emiy»  or  ibr  a  miiltii^k  of  A«t  sum,  bat  nci  tor  my 
firactkm  oTH.  The  rate  of  interest,  for  exajinple,  in  the  £din« 
bargh  Savings  Bank,  being  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  in* 
terest  of  ISfs.  6d.  at  thU  rate  beini;  one  halfpenny  per  month, 
the  contributor  is  allowed  monthly  interest  for  iSs.  6d.,  or  for 
I/.  5s.»  or  for  !/•  17s.  6d.,  or  for  any  other  multiple,  but  not 
far  any  fraction  of  iSs.  6d.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  calculation  of 
interest,  in  this  case,  may  be  performed  with  the  utmost  ease  and 
ttpedttion;  The  pamphlet  accordingly  contains  a  table,  show* 
iiig  the  inleif«st  of  I2s«  6d.  and  of  its  multiples,  for  any  ftumbe^ 
or  monAs  not  exceeding  twelve.  But  we  should  think,  that 
die  only  assistance  which  the  calculator  can  wish  for,  is  a  table, 
Aowing  merely  the  successive  multiples  of  12s.  6d.,  or  of  whal-^ 
t^et  ebe  is  the  snm  whose  monthly  interest  i^  one  halfpenny  aC 
the  rate  aHowed  by  the  Savings  Bank.  We  shall  see  present^,' 
diat  this  rule  for  the  allowance  of  interest  serves  another  im<^ 
portant  purpose  besides  facility  of  calculaflon.  At  the  en^  of 
fbe  year,  eveiy  account  in  the  ledger  is  balanced ;  the  unpaid 
intttest  doe  to  each  contributor  is  added  to  the  amount  of  hU 
depoaitea  at  the  time ;  and  the  sum  makes  the  first  anide  of  hH 
aoooiint  for  the  ensuing  year.  Such  is  the  simple  form  of  th^ 
ledger ;  which  shows  distinctly  at  any  time  how  much  the  Bank 
is  indebted  to  any  contributor. 

Tbe  Interest  account  consists  of  two  parts;  the  one  stating  HbA 
faterest  which  has  been  paid  to  any  contributors,  and  the  other* 
stating  the  unpaid  interest  added  to  the  accounts  of  th6  contri* 
bilCora  at  the  etid  of  the  year.  Each  part  has  three  cdnmnst 
flie  first,  containing  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  ihte-' 
test  b^ngs ;  the  second,  the  amount  of  his  interest ;  and  th^ 
third,  the  page  where  the  account  is  to  be  found  in  the  ledger* 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  sums  of  interest  in  both  parts  ard 
added  to^rether,  forming  the  whole  charge  of  interest  which  th^ 
Savings  Bank  has  incurred;  and  this  charge  being  deducted 
from  tne  amount  of  interest  aUowed  by  the  great  bouse  wber^ 
the  bank  lodges  the  deposites,  the  remainder  is  the  saving  on  in^ 
tereat.  And  as  the  bank  allows  no  interest  for  fractions  of  4 
month,  or  for  fractions  of  the  sum  whose  monthly  interest  is  one 
bal^>enny,  there  will  always  be  a  saving,  even  when  the  rate  oC 
interest  allowed  to  the  contributors  is  the  same  with  the  rate  al- 
lowed to  the  bank.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  interest  account  to 
ascertain  the  amouilt  of  this  saving,  which  is  applied  to  defray 
tbe  expense  of  management  This  expense  has  been,  and  we 
ire  perstiaded  always  will  be,  very  small  One  hotir  in  the  wetk 
will  in  general  be  sufficient  for  a  single  person  to  receive  and  pav 
ftke  moiiey^  and  to  enter  the  tr^QsacUous  in  the  booksi  it  pni 
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aravctly  be  doubted,  thai;  in  evexy  posifth  or  'district,  diere  wifl: 
be  foand  several  persons  benevolent  enough  to  perform  this 
office  gratuitously  byiurns ;  and  it  will  be  sull  easier  to  procure: 
^  room  rent-free.     Thus  the  only  expense  of  management  will. 
be  the  purchase  of  stationary ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  saving 
already  described  will  be  amply  sufficient,  without  lovrering  tfao 
rate  of  interest  allowed  to  the  contributors.     It  may  be  sofin 
posed,  indeed,  that  in  particular  situations,  some  expense  majr; 
oe  incurred  for  transmitting  occasionally  to  the  Great  House  thie^ 
money  deposited  in  the  Savings  Bank.     But  we  ara  persuaded,, 
that  in  every  case  a  safe  and  free  conveyance  will  be  iumisbed. 
by  the  principal  proprietors  or  inhabitants  of  the  parish,    hit 
iact,  much  greater  sums  than  such  a  Bank  would  have  occasion 
to  transmit  at  any  one  time,  are  every  day  carried  to  great  difr», 
tances  by  the  mail-coaches,  and  even  by  the  common  carriers^ 
quite  safely,  and  at  a  very  trifling  expense. 
.  With  regard  to  the  Cash  book,  we  are  not  perfectly  satisiiedr 
with  the  description  which  is  given  of  it ;  for  we  wish  it  not  on^ 
\y  to  show  the  amount  of  cash  in  the  Savings  Bank«  but  also  to 
serve  the  important  purpose  of  checking,  the  account- curroit 
made  out  by  the  Great  House.     Suppose  the  cash-book  to  be 
kept  in  the  following  manner.    On  the  debit  side  are  entered 
the  sums  deposited  bv  the  Contributors ;  and  also  the  sums,  if 
any  such  there  be,  which  are  received  from  the  Great  House  by 
draughts,  payable  to  the  Savings  Bank  itself.    On  the  credit 
side  are  entered  the  sums  which  are  either  lodged  in  the  Great 
House,  or  paid  to  contributors  who  withdraw  money.     But  if  ft 
contributor  receives  payment  of  any  sum  by  a  draught  on  th^ 
Great  House,  or  by  an  interest  note  of  that  house,  payable  to 
himself,  this  sum  is  entered,  first  on  the  debit  side,  as  money  re»\ 
ceived  from  the  Great  House,  and»  secondly,  on  the  credit 
side,  as  money  paid  to  the  contributor.    Suppose,  for  example, 
that  10/.  are  paid  to  J.  Reed,  by  giving  him  a  draught  on  Sir 
William  Forbe»  &  Ca,  or  an  interest  note  of  that  house,  pay^ 
able  to  himself  $  this  transaction  is  entered  in  the  casb-boo)( 
thus; 

On  the  Debit  side. 
*    Received  from  Sir  William  Forbes  Sl  Co.,  by 

draught  (or  by  interest  note)  payable  to  J. 

Reed,  -  -  r  I-.  10    »    9 

And  on  the  Credit  side* 
Paid  to  J.  Reed,  by  draught  on  (or  by  interest 

note  of)  Sir  William  Forbes  &  Co.        -         L.  10    0    Q 

In  this  manner  every  sum  paid  by  the  Great  House,  that  is  ta 
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W9ff  every  aiiiele* on  A^  creditraidedf  iheaccouiHroAiMt'vnadft 
out  by  the  Great  House*  will  be  found  on  the  debit  side  of  tbo: 
casb-book ;  and  etery  sum  paid  into  th0  Great  House*  tbi|t  is  to 
aay,  every  article  on  th0  debit  side.of  that  account^curcent,  will 
be  found  on  the  credit  side  of  the  cash-book.  Xhe  only  article*. 
which  will  not  be  found  in  the  cash-bpok»  ftre  the  amoiint  o^  in-, 
tefest  allowed  by  the  Great  House  At  the  end  of  the  year*  and, 
the  balance  then  due  to  the  Savings  Bank*  and  carried  to  its- 
credit  in  the  account-current  for  the  easi}ina  year ;  but  when- 
every  other  article  with  its  date»  is  ascertained  we  have  all  that 
ia  necessary  for  examining  if  the  interest  and  balance  are  cor* 
lectly  stated.  We  observe,,  that  the  amount  of  the  sums  of  in«- 
teresr,  added  to  the  accounts  of  the  contributors,  and  also  the 
amount  of  interest  allowed  by  the  Great  House*  are  entered  in 
the  Edinburgh  cash-book :  but*  after  what  has  been  said  of  the 
interest  account*  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  these 
^entries,  which  would  appear  puzading  to  persons  who  are  litU^ 
conversant  in  the  art  of  book-keeping, 

Tlie  Ledger*  the  Interest  account*  and  the  Cash-book*  are  the 
only  books  necessary  to  be  kept  in  the  Bank.  But  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  every  contributor  should  possess  a  du- 
plicate of  ms  account  in  the  Ledger;  and  in  this  duplicate*  every 
sum  which  he  either  deposits  or  withdraws*  is  written  in  words* 
to  prevent  vitiation*  and  also  in  figures*  for  the  convenience  of 
addition :  there  is  likewise  a  column  for  inserting  the  initials  of 
the  person  in  the  Bank  who  receives  or  pays  the  money*  and 
who  makes  the  entry  instantly  in  the  duplicate*  This  duplicate 
is  retained  by  the  contributor  himself;  it  is  renewed  every  year* 
like  the  accounts  in  the  Le^er*  apd  is  written  on  que  side  of  a, 
slip  of  paper*  the  other  side  cpntainii>g  a  distinct  statement  of 
the  conditions  on  which  the  deposites  are  received.  The  follow-, 
ing  is*  with  a  small  variation*  tne  form  of  the  statement  used  by 
the  Edinburgh  Bank*  and  may  be  quoted  for  a  pattern, 

*   THE  IIANK  FOR  SAVINGS 

^  From  the  earnings  of  tradesnien«  labourers,  mechanics,  senrantt, 
kc*  is  open  every  Monday  in  the  Parliament  Square*  between  9  and 
10  o'clock. 

'  No  sum  less  than  Is.  can  be  received.  The  money  is  to  bear 
interest  at  four  per  cent,  and  to  be  repaid  when  desired.       .     • 

*  No  interest  will  be  allowed  on  any  sum  which  is  less  than  \2u6d* 
or  which  has  not  lain  one  month.  Every  additional  sum  of  121s.  6d« 
|hat  may  be  lodged*  will  bear  interest. 

*  Interest  is  to  be  calculated  by  months*  as  the  calculation  by  days 
on  such  irosfU  sums*  would  be  ea^tremely  troublesome*  without  any 
^de<|aate  advantage/ 


u  * 


Aioi  II A^  ^cdlttit  nntitoCtoii  at  fidhroiiffpiy  wuicli  wv  can« 
not  help  thinking  fe  •uflktentiy  reoonmiemied  by  being  simply' 
snnonnced.    It  b  proper,  however,  to  add  m  (ew  obsenratioiM* 

Before  the  ettablishnent  of  any  nieh  imtitiitioai  the  lowm 
orders  had  for  many  yean  thown  bow  nnich  they  f^t  the  want 
of  it,  by  die  eagemett  with  which  they  joined  in  those  schemes 
of  tniurance  eommonly  called  Friendly  Societies,  and  the  stTOJ 
Booni  exertions  which  the  members  generallv  made,  and  somoi 
times  in  opposittoo  to  graat  diffioolties,  for  the  regniar  paymeoi 
of  the  reqturite  contributions.  But,  to  the  Friendly  SoeicHties^ 
Aere  are  strong  objections,  which  note  well  stated  in  the  foUowti^ 
ing  passage  of  the  jndidotts  Report  cf  the  Committee  to  tlio 
Highland  Society,  (p.S.) 

*  During  die  last  centory,  a  number  of  Friendly  Societies  havo 
been  esuhlished  by  the  Uboorert  in  different  pnrti  of  Great  Britain, 
to  enable  them  to  make  provision  against  want.  The  princtfde  of 
these  societies  usiuUy  is,  that  the  members  pay  certain  stated  sums 
periodically^  from  which  an  allowance  is  made  to  them  npon  sick- 
ness or  old  age,  and  to  their  families  upon  their  death.  These  to* 
cieties  bare  done  much  good  ;  hut  they  are  attended  with  some  dis« 
adrantages.  In  particular,  the  frequent  meetings  of  the  members^ 
occasion  the  loss  of  much  time,  and  frequendy  of  a  good  deal  of 
money  spent  in  entertainments.  The  stated  payments  must  be  re* 
gularly  made ;  otherwise,  after  a  certain  time,  the  member  (necei* 
sarily  from  its  being  in  fact  an  insurance),  loses  the  benefit  of  all 
that  he  has  formerly  paid.  Nothing  more  than  the  stated  payments 
Can  hi  made,  however  easily  the  member  might  be  able  at  the  mo* 
mtnt  to  add  a  Uttle  to  his  store  Frequendy  the  Tahie  of  die 
chances  on  which  die  societies  are  formed,  is  iU  calculated;  in  whidi 
case  either  dK  contributors  do  not  receiTC  an  ^uiralent  for  their 
payments,  or  too  large  an  allowance  is  given  at  first,  which  brii^ 
on  the  bankmptcy  of  the  institution*  Fiequendy  the  sums  are  em* 
Irssled  by  artfid  men*  who,  by  imposing  on  the  inexperience  of  the 
snembers,  get  themselres  elected  into  offices  of  trust.  The  bendfic 
is  distant  and  contingent;  esich  member  not  having  benefit  from 
his  contribudons  in  every  case,  bat  only  in  tEe  case  of  his  falling 
into  the  situations  of  distress  provided  for  by  the  society.  And  the 
whole  concern  is  so  complicated^  that  many  have  hesitation  in  em* 
barkrog  in  it  their  hard-earned  savings. ' 

From  thsse  disadvantages,  the  Edinburgh  Savings  Bank  is 
entirely  free;  and  the  goM  resulting  from  such  an  tnstitotion^ 
is  more  important  than  may  at  first  be  imagined.  A  weekly 
(Miting  of  8s.  condnoed  for  twenty  years,  will  amount,  without 
any  interest,  to  104/.  ItSs. ;  and,  upon  the  terms  of  the  Edhb* 
purgh  pan^,  the  interest  aioUe  would  be  about  5S/. ;  so  that  at 
me  ehd  of  twenty  years,  the  depositor  will  be  possessed  of  more 
ihan  i57f    Nowi  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^upilies  who  mi|^  not  affimi 
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to  set'tpMrt  58.  fram  thor  weekly  earnings  ranJ  as  a  wmkniatt 
receives  the  same  wages  beftne  marriage  as  after,  U  will  general- 
ijr  be  in  his  power  for  6ererai  years  to  save  considerably  move 
dian  9s.  weeklvy  and  yet  leave  sufficient  for  those  days  of  lesti- 
"^tyj  which  may  be  extremely  joyous  withont  being  too  expeo* 
sire,  and  which  taste  the  sweeter  when  they  retnrn  but  seldom. 
i[t  is  true  that  during  the  infancy  of  his  children,  his  rate  of 
aaving  must,  iff  many  cases,  be  diminished;  bnt,  as  the  children 
joT  the  poor,  at  an  early  age,  cease  to  be  an  oppression  to  their 

E rents,  it  may  in  a  few  ^ears  be  again  increased;  and  he  who 
8  b^un  to  save  at  eighteen,  and  persevered  for  thirty  or 
Arty  years,  wiQ  find  his  hoard  of  shillings  and  haif»crowna 
rise  to  an  amount  (perhaps  not  less  than  400/1  or  500/.) 
whidi  could  scarcely  nave  been  expected  at  the  beginning, 
jmd  which,  either  by  its  expenditure,  or  by  the  prospect  of 
its  destinadon,  will  afibrd  much  comfort  to  the  evening  of 
life.  We  must  remember  too,  that  a  poor  man's  savings  ace 
<ontinqally  liaUe,  while  in  his  own  custody^  to  be  pilfered  not 
4mly  by  professional  thieves,  but  also  (and  it  is  an  incomparabljr 
greater  clanger)  by  his  family,  and  by  himself;  that  they  sre  not 
nofirequentiy  lost,  bv  being  entrusted  to  improper  hands ;  that» 
in  moat  instances  they  are  worse  than  lost  at  the  alehouse  and 
mahop ;  that  the  hau  of  what  is  spent  there  in  shortening  the 
^ther'a^ays,  would  produce  in  the  iMUik  a  fortune  to  his  family; 

andAat  the  high  wi^S^^^^J^^^^"'^^''^  manufiEU^turer,  a^ich 
•Be  ao  often  faiannii,  would  thus  lumish  him  support  during  tha 
Qooasional  intermissions  of  employment  to  whuih  he  is  exposed^ 
«s  weH  as  a  comfortable  provision  in  sickness  and  old  age. 

It  is  of  great  importance  also  to  observe,  that  in  general  dm 
•Itywerocders  might  increase  their  savings  considerably,  and  at  tba 
same  time  live  more  oomfortabhr,  if  tl^y  would  vouchsafe  to  fol- 
low a  better  system  of  househoM  economy,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  diet,  fuel  and  clothing.  In  this  respect,  the  poor  in 
we  south  might  learn  some  good  lessons  firom  those  in  the  north 
jcS  England  and  in  Scotland,  though  there  is  every  where  great 
loom  for  improvement ;  and  the  benevolent  persons  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  humble  neighbours,  would 
|)erlbim  a  valuaUe  sendee  in  making  them  acquainted  with  the 
.choap,  but  savoury  dishes  of  Count  Rumford,  and  the  various 
JBiaaofaa  of  firugaKty  to  be  found  in  the  papers  of  that  useful 
srriter.  Indeed  it  would  be  very  desireable  to  publish  at  a  Iomt 
price,  a  short  and  plain  treatise  of  economics^  for  the  poor,  to 
ahosir  diem  that  th^ir  ^oail  incomes  might  go  much  farther  than 
diey  generally  do,  both  in  present  pomfort,  and  in  providiiig 

'  Jthe  future. 

ynhappily,  by  early  and  improvident  marriages,  the  poor  too 
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ofteii  phrage  thcmsehres  rato  misery  from  wUeh  it  is  impractii 
Ue  for  the  most  jodietoas  economy  to  redeem  them.  And  it  19 
obvioBs  that  tbcnr  situation  would  be  greatly  and  permanently 
•improved,  if  diey  were  wise  enou^  to  live  single  till  they  could 
«flbrd  to  fbed  and  clothe  thehr  children,  and  to  procure  for  Aem 
•an  education  suitable  to  their  station.  Now,  when  they  leant 
how  much  mi^  be  accumulated,  by  treasuring  the  seemin^y 
•trifling  sums  wnich  are' squandered  in  vice  or  foUy,  the  prospect 
of  this  advantage  is  more  likely  than  any  thing  else,  to  produce 
a  proper  estimate  of  money,  and  along  with  it,  a  foresight  of  re- 
mote consequences,  and  a  love  of  independence,*-die  onlv  means 

*  to  dieck  that  propensity  to  premature  marriage,  whic£  is  the 
principal  sonroe  of  the  distresses  of  the  lower  orders. 

The  subject  is  extremely  interesting  to  both  parts  of  the 
Island  i  but  it  claims  more  particularly  the  attention  of  our 
Southern  neighbours..  We  have  no  occasion,  at  present,  to  dis- 
cuss an3r  controverted  points,  with  regard  to  the  English  system 
of  Poor  Laws  j  but  whatever  may  be  the  magnificence  and  me- 
rits of  that  system,  its  warmest  admirers,  and  most  ingenious 
advocates,  are  now  candid  enough  to  confess,  that,  by  uie  cer- 
tainty of  its  bounties,  it  increases  the  natural  improvidence  and 
thriftlessness,  and  corrupts  die  character  of  the  laoouring  classes^ 
and  thus  creates  no  small  portion  of  the  misery  which  it  under^ 
takes  to  relieve.  This  baneful  tendency,  which  was  little  percqi- 
tible  during  the  reign  of  ElHzabeth,  when  the  national  provisicnn 
ibr  the  poor  was  first  reduced  to  a  steady  and  permanent  insti- 

.  tution,  was  distinctly  remarked  by  the  Legislature  itself,  in  the 
ireign  of  her  immediate  successor  (7.  Jac.  c  4.),  and  has  now 

^ibr  more  than  200  years,  occasioned  louder  and  louder  cooh 
plaints,  which  many  good  people,  who  admire  whatever  is  esta- 
blished, -afflicted  to  disre^rd,  till  by  the  gradual,  but  continually 

'  accelerating  difiiision  oi  the  evil,  they  are  compelled  in  theae 

'  last  days-  to  bear  witness,  to  the  hmentable  fiu^,  that  in  Eng- 
land, more  thm  one  person  out  of  nine,  perhaps  more  than  one 
out  of  eight,  is  either  entirely  or  partly  supported  by  the  poor 
rates,  and  that  the  poor  rates  at  present  exceed  the  enormous 
revenue  of  seven  millions  ayear,— {resides  all  that  is  bestowed  ia 

'  private  charity  on  those  who  live  by  the  trade  of  begging,  a 
trade  which,  although  rendered  contraband  by  the  P6or  Laws^ 

'  is  still  followed  by  at  least  'as  great  a  proportion  df  the  popuh- 

*  tioD,  and  in  a  manner  at  least  as  annoying  in  England  as  in 

*  Soodand.  It  is  in  England,  therdbre,  that  the  dissemination  oi 
'  Savings  Banks  is  more  particularly  desirable,  fiiom  motives  of  po« 

*  licy  as  well  as  of  humani^r. 

'We  wish  it»  however,  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  ibfi 
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just  been  described,  and  whkk  is  exemplified  -  at  Edinbara^ffy 
where  the  business  is  planned  and  condnOed  hj  persons  diffirr* 
ent  from  the  contribotors,  and  where  the  oontributors  have  no» 
thinj;  to  do  btlt  to  pay  or  withdraw  their  money  at  pleasure,  as 
in  an  ordinary  bank.  But  we  reypret-  to  find,  that  in  som^ 
'places,  certain  plan9  of  a  qpiestionaMe  tendenor  have  been,  eft 
'are  proposed  to  be,  most  unneoessariiy  sttperadded  to  an  instil 
tution,  which  is  in  itself  excellent  and  oompletek  ' 

In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Hi^hmd  Society,  wie 
'find  the  following  important  observation,  (p.  8.)    *  The  Grai- 

*  mittee  understand,  from  some  of  its  members  who  attend  at 

*  the  Edinburgh  Bank,  that  one  of  Hi  greatest  recommenda* 

*  tions,  and  which  has  induced  many  to  become  contributors^ 
^  is,  that  those  entering  are  not  bound  to  go  on  unless  they  in« 
^  cline;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  very  few  of  its  numerodg 
<  contributors  have  discontiniied*  *  The  benevdent  projector  df 
the  Parish  Bank  at  Ruthwell,  proceeded  on  the  opposite  prind* 
pie;  and  inflicts  a  fine  on  those  contributors  who  do  not  deposit 

:  a  certain  sum  evejry  year.  There  is,  however,  much  reason  to 
apprehend,  that  the  idee  of  such  an  inquisitorial  power  will  deter 

*  many  from  entering,  and  it  appears  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
a  succession  of  proper  persons  can  be  found  to  execute  gratui- 
tously  Uie  ungradous  task  of  enforcing  such  a  law,  which  mutt 
expose  them  to  very  unpleasant  altercations. 

But  the  parental  vigilance  of  the  Ruthwell  Bank  is  exerted, 
not  only  to  punish  the  disobedient^  but  ako'  to  encourage  and 

'  rewsurd  her  ineritorious  children:;  and  for  this  puipose,  anauxi* 
liary  fund  is  oreated,  fagr  the  contributions  of  the  weQwishers  to 

'  the  institution,  who  thereby  become  honorary  ^  extraordinai'y 

*  members,^-— to  which  is  added|  any  unappropriated  money  arising 
from  the  saving  upon  interest  or  otherwise  $  and  all  the  meni« 
bers,  ordinary,  extraordinary  and  honorary^  are  nicely  put  to* 
mther,  so  as  to  form  the  model  of  a  very  pretty* oonstitutiofi* 

-  The  oitUtiary  members  are  the  poOT,  who  deposit  their  savings  | 
but  any  person  becomes  an  eottraordiirary  member,  by  paying 

-  to  the  auxiliary  fund  an  annuity  of  five  shillings,  of  »  single  d6« 
nation  of  two  pounds  |  and  tie  becomes  «n  honorary  member^ 

*  by  paying  to  tnat  fund  an  annuity  of  one  pomid,  or  a  single  do- 
nation of  five : '  Moneover,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Vice^Lieute* 
nant  and  Sheriff  of  the.  ootmty,  and  the  Members  of  Parlia« 
ment  for  the  county  and  the  btirffhs  in  the  neighbourhood,  aire 
honorary  members  ,es  officio.  l%e  geaertd  business  of  the  So* 
ctety  is  transacted,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Court  of  Direc* 
jofs^  cansiiting  of  a  Governor,  five  Dir^otcir^  a  Treasurer^ 


md  011^  or  xMtre  TiiMlte%  v4io  «pe  Amm  bom  4be  iiraoni- 
^  and  es^traorduiary  members,  if  a  sMfficieot  iHuaber  of  them 
jure  wining  lo  .aooept ;  bat  otbarwiie,  tlie  defidiuicy  is  8U{]|>Iied 
.firom  thoie  ctftlimfy  wmJbtm  who  deposiCt  on  their  own  |k> 
^copsl,  not  kit  di«ii  CM  pdiukI  .9fjfmt.  This  Gnirt  ac;U  tmdepr 
die  superinteodraoe  luid  controul  of  the  standing  Cosmutteet 
•jiriiiob  oonsisfts  of  fiftooi  petmmH  dM^sen  from  the  members  wbp 
.mn  eligihle  to  the  Court  of  Direotors.  And  the  Committee  is, 
in  its  turn,  sobordioale  lo  die  general  meeting,  which  is  com- 
«|mcd  of  jthe  honorary  and  extraordinary  members,  togedier 
.frith  aU  the  ordinary  members  of  aix  months  standing,  whopie 
rdepoaites  amonnt  at  the  time  to  not  less  than  twenty  shillings. 
In  this  High  Conrt  is  lodjapsd  the  supreme  power,  both  kgiwi- 
Jbtiw,  jndieial  and  executive. 

The  Bank  of  Englandf  to  be  sure,  has  not  so  maffnifioant « 

vnoBstttution  i  but  the  Bank  of  England  has  not  half  so  much 

'  to  do»    For  the  Ruthwell  Bank  inquires  into  the  age,  tlie  Suaify 

•affiuffs,  the  moral  eooduet  of  ell  its  contributors,  and  treats  them 

easonlii^y.    It  lodges  its  monqr  with  the  British  I^inen  Con- 

<Mny,  and  draws  from  their  }iberalir)r  five  per  cent,  interest,! 

•.but  does  not  impart  this  benefit  to  ell  its  omtributi^s.    Whi]e 

the  others  must  oe  content  with  four  per  cent  interest,  it  is  on* 

Jy  to  the  contributors  of  three  years  standing,  and  whose  de- 

^posites  amount  to  51^  that  fi?e  par  pent  interest  is  in  anv  case  i^ 

lowed ;  and  eren  such  a  contributor,  yvhen  he  i^ithcfraws  hjs 

.nsoncyrt  is  entitled  to  this  indulgence  of  high  interest,  only  in 

the  case  of  hismarriage;  or  erf*  nis  death ;  or  of  hisluiving  at^ 

tained  the  age  of  fifty-sixi  or,  *  iMfyf*  (says  theistatute  in  Mr 

.DunoanV  Essay,  p«  S7.)f  *  in  case  the  po^essiqn  of  the  money 

^  should  i^pt^  to  ike  Comi  qf  Directors^  after  due  ingtmy^  to 

^  ba  advantageona  to  the  depofitor  or  his  .family;  or,  5thfy^ 

*  when  the  depositor  shafl  have  beoome  incapable  of  maintain^ 
.  *  iiig  himself,  firom  skkness  or  othmtise;  in  which  case^  aweek- 

*  h  allowanoe  may  be  naiade  him,  ai  ike  optim  qftke  Court  of 
^^  iMreetcn^  out  of  ike  mon^  he  hoe  iapoeited.  *  But  the  auxi- 
liary fund  is  another  supphr  of  rewards  for  the  desenting.  Frcpn 
ihis  fund,  *  each  member^  (savs  the  statute  in  page  28.)>  '  who 

.  *  shall  have  reguUrly  depositee!  et  the  rate  of  not  less  than  one 
.  <  shilliiig  every  wedc,  shall  for  the  first  year  be  entitled  to  a  pre^ 
. .'  mium  of  sixpence ;  for  the  second  year,  to  a  premium  of  one 
.  *  ^hilling;  for  the  third  year,  to  a  premium  of  two  shillingi& ^ 
.  '  for  the  fourth  yearf  toapremiumof  four  sfailliogs;  and  for 
.  ^  every  subsequeot  year,  to  a  premium  of  six  shillings.  *  And 
.  if  the  auxiliary  fund  should  not  be  exhausted  in  this  manner^ 
'  in  shall  be  enipfeyed '  (says  the  sam*  statute)  *  jn  givipg  jte-" 
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*  wards  to  tefpiUr  depositors,  n^o  sbsU  have  exhibited  praoft 
<  oT superior  tndusiry  or  virtue.*  But  as  in  the  decision  of  such 
intricate  and  delicate  matters,  some  errors  of  judgment  may 
now  and  dien  occur,  it  is  wisely  provided  by  another  law,  that 
^  sboold  any  member  consider  himself  aggrieved,  it  shall  be 

*  competerU  to  afq)eal  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Sund-^ 

*  ing  CSommlttee^  and  fipom  the  Standing  Committee  to  the  Oe^ 

*  neral  Meeting,  whose  determination  shall  be  final.  \  (p.  fi4,) 
The  ingenious  author  of  this  institution  must,  no  doubtf 

fed  a  fatherly  affection  for  his  own  ofispringi  and  perhaps 
(diough  we  doubt  it  extremely)  particular  circumstances  mignt 
render  some  of  these  arn^ngements  expedient  for  bis  indtvl* 
dual  parish.  But  we  believe,  that  our  readers  will  give  a  de^ 
dded  preference  to  the  simple  form  of  the  Edinburgh  Savings 
Bank  {  and  we  are  bappv  to  observe,  that  in  this  opinion  we 
emcor  with  the  respectable  Committee  of  the  Highland  Socie* 
tf.  The  otgect  is,  to  afford  feciiitv  to  the  poor,  for  depositing 
their  «nall  savings  in  safety ;  aaci  nothing,  if  possible,  should 
be  snfiered,  whidi  may  have  any  tendency  to  disgust  them.— 
We,  therefore,  object  strongly  to  any  sup^ntendance  by  the 
Bank  over  the  family  concerns  or  conduct  of  its  members ; — a 
snperintendance  to  which  it  has  no  right,-i*which  it  is  very  ill 
quafified  to  exercise, — whicb^  even  when  it  professes  to  be  seek* 
ing  for  objects  of  reward,  is  jMays  irksome  in  the  extreme,  and 
not  less  so  to  a  poor  man  thi^K  rich.  We  must  add  likewise^ 
that  in  our  opinion  the  depc^jf^rs  ouglit  all  to  receive  the  same 
rate  of  interest;  and  that  thi|^p^  should  be  the  highest,  which 
wiD  allow  enough  to  defray  tlB|r.^ifling  expense  of  management. 
We  must  also  repeat  our  ean^est  recommendation  of  that  im- 
portant practice  in  the  EdinUutgh  institution,  of  paying  by  the 
interest-note  of  a  public  bank  every  sum  of  ten  pounds  which 
mny  contributor  has  accumulated,— and  thus  restricting  to  a  small 
amount  the  claim  of  each  individual. 

It  is  still  proper  to  mention  (though  after  the  experience  of 
what  has  been  already  done,  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  men'^ 
tion),  the  strange  project  which  has  been  sometimes  sUggestedt 
of  uniting  all  the  Savings'  Banks  throughout  the  kingcbm  into 
one  National  Establishment  i  in  addition  to  whidi,  some  per- 
BOfis  have  urged  the  necessity  of  employing  Oovernment  agents 
for  the  transmission,  and  Government  security  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  deposited  money.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  mighty  whirl- 
wind  from  a  doud  no  bigger  than  ^  a  man's  hand. '  Neither  from 
theory,*  nor  from  experience,  are  we  able  to  discover  an)r  kind  or 
degree  of  good  as  likely  to  result  from  so  vast  a  project  $  tho\igh 
it  IS  easy  to  see,  that  it  might  be  productive  of  ini^ite  conrusiguy 
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trouUd  and  ^cpcnte.  In  tustf  every  Savhijp  Bank  is  perfectly 
competent  in  itsdf  to  transact  tbe  whole  of  its  own  afiairs ;  and 
«yery  town,  and  every  parish,  from  its  knowledge  c^  local  cir« 
x:umstances,  must  be  best  qualified,  and  can  have  no  great  dif* 
£cultj^,  to  provide  the  requisite  facilittes  and  securities,  with- 
out either  disturbing  its  neighbours,  or  withdrawing  the  at- 
tention of  government  or  the  Ic^^islature  from  their  proper  con* 
cems. 

.  From  the  last  meeting  of  the  Highland  Society  in  Edinburgh, 
we  are  happy  to  understand  that  Savings  Banks  are  spreading 
jrapidljr  through  Scotland ;  and  we  expect  soon  to  hear  Che  like 
good  tidings  from  England,  where  such  an  institution  is  of  still 
greater  importance.  It  would  be  difficult,  we  fear,  to  oonvinct 
either  the  people  or  their  rulers,  that  such  an  event  is  of  fiir  more 
importance,  and  far  more  likely  to  increase  ibe  happiness  and 
even  the  greatness  of  the  nation,  than  the  most  briluant  succest 
of  its  arms,  or  the  post  stupendotis  improvements  of  its  trade 
or  its  agriculture. — And  yet  we  are  persuaded  that  It  is  so. 


Art.  VII.    Helga :  A  P^iem.    In  Seven  Cantos.    By  the  Hon- 
ourable William  Herbert.    London,  1815. 

Tn  this  age  of  revolutions  and  restorations,  it  would  not  great- 
-*-  ly  surprise  us  if  an  attempt  were  shortly  to  be  made,  for  the 
iaudable  purpose  of  reinstating  the  legitimate  authority  of  Aris- 
totle, or  whoever  it  was  who  first  promulgated  the  capitulary  of 
critical  enactments  which  now  bears  his  name.  The  present  mo- 
ment, too,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  would  prove  auspicious  for  such 
an  enterprise.  Parnassus  has  been  taken  by  storm,  and  its  old 
occupiers  expelled  by  a'motiey  host  of  vigorous  but  disunited  in- 
vaders. Far  from  being  in  the  slightest  degree  in  alliance  a- 
mongst  themselves,  they  are  constantly  endeavouring  to  enlarged 
their  possessions  at  each  other's  expense.  And  if  a  few  chosen 
sons  of  Alma  Mater  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  surmount  any 
little  antipathy  which  they  may  feel  against  dust  and  cobwebs, 
and,  after  unshelving  the  heavy  squadron  of  Aristotelian  com- 
mentators, were  to  give  those  warriors  a  little  drilling  in  mo-' 
dern  tactics,  and  to  make  a  well  concerted  irruption  into  the 
territory  of  the  rebels,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  that 
they  might  bring  them  back  to  the  wholesome  obedience  of  the 
golden  age  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth ;  when  dread  and  terri- 
fic judgment  was  passed  on  all  novelties  unwarranted  by  Honier 
and  Virgil;  and  when  the  culinary  similes  of  the  latter  authoi^ 
iC'e>^ '  defended '  SLgdnst  the  sacrilegious  carpings  of  the  wit^ 
Unjj;S|  by  a  judicious  applic&tion  to  holy  writ.^-^*  On  aaroit  pi  tie 
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*  mainCenant, '  says  Father  Bossu,  ^  d'un  poete  qui  seroit  as- 

*  sez  simple  et  assez  plaisant  pour  comparer  un  h^ros  k  de  la 

*  grais^e.     Homere  pourtant  s'en  est  servi  Jans  una  coroparai<^ 

*  son  d'Ulysse :  et  le  Saint  Esprit  meme,  qui  ne  petit  avoir  de 

*  mauoais  gout  I  commence   T^loge  du   Roy  David  par  cett^ 

*  id6e ; ' — an  observation  which  seems  to  have  given  the  worthy 
Father  such  satisfactioui  that  he  has  repeated  it  twice  over  in  the 
coarse  of  half  a  dozen  pages. 

For  ourselves,  however,  we  must  observe,  that  we  are  far  from 
thinking  lightly  either  of  Aristotle,  or  even  of  the  laborious  wri- 
ters who,  in  modern  times,  have  fancied  themselves  to  be  his 
&ithful  disciples.  We  owe  them  a  grudge  indeed,  for  the  pe- 
dantic obstinacy  with  which  they  refused  to  allow  his  precepts 
to  *  work  themselves  clear,'  by  giving  them  a  &ir  and  liberal  ap- 
plication ;  but  we  have  no  objection  whatever  to  allow  them  a 
patient  bearing. 

There  is  no  point  upon  which  the  old  school  was  more  unani- 
mous, or  upon  which  the  new  school  is  more  divided,  than  thd 
necessity  of  employing  supernatural  machinery.  And  the  opi* 
nion,  that  it  is  essential  to  the  life  and  vigour  of  narrative  poe^ 
try,  and  that  it  forms  the  characteristic  distinction  between  sucb 
poetry  and  historical  prose,  was  always,  until  these  heretical 
times,  deemed  to  be  a  most  orthodox  cloctrinei 
.  The  insubordination  of  readers  and  writers,  however,,  has  now 
attained  to  ^uch  a  lamentable  height,  that  we  fear  it  would  scarcely 
be  possible  to  silence  their  cavils  by  such  an  oracular  sentence  as 
the  following.     *  ^  On  pent  dire  en  un  mot^  qu'il  faut  user  de  ma-* 

*  chines  partout,  mdsque.Hom^Te  et  Virgile  n'ont  rien  fait  sans 

*  cda. '  Yet  we  had  rather  rest  satisfi^  with  such  an  argu* 
mentum  ad  verecundiam^  than  listen  to  the  prate  of  the  worthy 
Father  and  his  crew,  when  they  elaborately  attempt  to  support 
it,  by  maintaining  that  poetry  is  not  capable  of  sustaining  itself' 
without  the  ^  brimant  ornaments '  derived  from  the  presence  of 
the  deities  of  the  classics ;  that  tha  workings  of  the  Divinity 
within  us,  are  beneath  the  poet's  notice,  unless  each  virtue  is  in- 
spired by  the  direct  intervention  of  some  inhabitant  of  Olympus; 
and  that  even  nature  herself  is  too  insignificant  to  be  brought 
into  view,  without  the  adventitious  sublimity  of  these  ^  noble 
fictions* '  The  thunderbolt  is  never  to  fall  till  it  is  hurled  by 
the  hand  of  Jupiter :  And  if  the  ocean  swells  in  anger  without 
the  express  command  of  Neptune,  the  shipwreck  will  be  so  tri- 
vial an  event,  as  to  excite  no  sympathy  for  the  suftlrers.  It 
vroold  have  been  better  certainly  to  have  cut  (he  matter  shorty 
by  repeating  the  remark  of  the  father  of  criticism,  that  what«^ 

•  Bessu,  Traite  du  poerne  epique,  I.  5«  «•  iv^ 
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ever  18  marvellous  is  pleasing — t»  h  Bttvf/utnf^  SJ^ — ^a  simple  apbo* 
rism,  in  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  aflSniii  that  *  nature  and 
Aristotle  are  the  same.  * 

If  we  were  to  defend  the  propriety  of  introducing  sapematu- 
ral  agency^  we  shduld  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  the 
trite  inquiry, — whether  the  leading  actors  of  the  poem  honouf 
or  disgrace  themselves,  by  relying  on  the  aid  and  counsel  of 
the  g^s:  But  we  might  venture,  perhaps,  to  observe,  that 
man,  let  htm  profess  what  doctrines  he  will,  is  secretly  averse 
to  believe  that  the  universe  is  governed  by  blind,  blundering 
chance,  or  inevitable  destiny.  At  the  same  time  be  sees,  at 
every  moment  of  his  Ufe,  that  the  fortunate  become  so,  by  a 
succession  of  contingencies  which  no  human  wisdom  could  an- 
ticipate, and  by  escaping  from  dangers  against  which  no  human 
powers  or  caution  could  protect  them.  On  the  other  hand^ 
he  is  equally  accustomed  to  the  calamities  of  the.  good,  who 
seem,  he  knows  not  wherefore,  to  have  forfeited  the  protection 
of  heaven :  or  of  the  powerful,  foiled  and  crushed  in  the  ple« 
nitude  of  their  strength,  by  the  most  inadequate  or  contempt- 
ible instruments.  Such  changes,  indeed,  must  form  the  ground- 
work of  every  fable ;  and  whether  the  author  attempts  to  make 
his  jfavourite  command  the  Fates,  by  gracing  him  with  more 
than  mortal  prescience  and  valour,  or  is  contented  to  have  him 
Ted  on  to  fortune  by  a  succession  of  lucky  hits  and  hair-breadth 
escapes,  and  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  events  happening  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things ;  the  story,  thus  conducted,  will  be* 
come  infinitely  more  incredible,  than  if  a  deity  were  to  step  out 
of  the  clouds  in  every  page.  Mr  Scott  furnishes  us  with  many 
examples  upon  both  siaes  of  the  question.  When  the  minstrel 
assures  us  tnat  he  deals  in  magic,'  the  good-natured  reader  takea 
his  word  for  it,  vrithout  farther  consideration  ;  and  then  there  is 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  admitting,  that  the  glamours  of  the  gob- 
Kn  page  can  fascinate  the  bystanders,  and  prevent  them  from  re- 
cognizing the  features  of  tlic*  champion.  But  all  the  witchery  of 
poetry  wdl  fail  to  convince  him,  that  De  Wilton,  by  the  mere  bdp 
of  a  cow],  and  a  slight  degree  of  fortunate  emaciation,  could  re- 
main, for  months  and  months  together,  at  the  el&owoiFhis  mor- 
tal enemy,  without  detection :  And  no  wesder  was  ever  wrought 
by  the  spells  of  Michael  Scott's  iron-bound  book,  which  could 
possibly  nave  amazed  us  half  as  tnuch  as  the  happy  appearance 
of  Bertram,  at  the  very  nick  of  time  when  the  axe  of  the  heads- 
roan  was  on  the  point  of  falling. 

This  difficulty  of  assimilating  the  progress  of  events  in  the  lit- 
tle mimic  creation  of  the  poet,  to  the  march  of  events  in  the 
great  world,  ev^r  *  safe  in  the  hands  of  one  disposing  power, ' 
Sits  been  very  generally  felt.    And  to  this  we  are  inclined  to  atf- 
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tribate  tbe  tacit  compact  which  has  induced  inventors  of  eveiy 
age  and  race,  whether  poetSf  trouvenrSf  or  Harances^^ihe  name 
wnicby  according  to  the  Ynca  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  the  Pe* 
ruTiana  gave  to  their  bards,  and  which  agrees  exactly  in  its 
meaning  with  the  Grecian  and  RomAuhz  denominations-^  to 
unite  in  calling  in  the  assistance  of  those  powers  who  can  be 
supposed  capable  of  looking  down  upon  the  mighty  labyrinth  of 
human  life— of  discerning  its  plan — and  of  guiding  the  forlorn 
wanderers  through  its  entangled  mazes. 

The  French  critics,  who  have  had  but  too  much  authority  all 
over  Europe,  gave  themselves  little  trouble  about  general  prin- 
ciples ;  but  in^dently  interdicted  the  employment  of  any  other 
species  of  fiction  in  dignified  poetry,  except  the  classical  mytho- 
logy. Father  Rapin,  whose  reflexions  are  vet  considered  in 
France  as  the  standard  of  sound  criticism,  will  enable  us  in  some 
measure  to  estimate  their  judgment  and  impartiality :  there  we 
dbidlfind  that  he  decides,  that  theHippogriflTof  Ruggiero — An- 
gdica's  ring  of  invisibility— the  valours  ofBradamante  and  Mar- 
tisa — and,  in  short,  all  the  *  splendid  fictions'  of  Ariosto,  '  font 
*  piti£  a  tous  ceux  qui  ont  du  sens.  *  The  pert  and  learned  Jesuit 
fimnd  it  convenient,  however,  to  forget  that  the  classical  pro- 
loQrpes  of  these  *  imaginations,  or  errors,'  as  he  terms  them, 
were  to  be  found  in  the  exploits  of  Camilla  and  Penthesilea,-^ 
the  doudv  veil  of  .^jaeas, — and  the  flight  of  Bellerophon  on  his 
winged  cnarger. 

Toe  modems,  inspired  as  they  have  been,  by  the  birch  and 
the  ferula,  have  borrowed  their  mythological  ideas  from  the 
tamest  sources.  They  have  generally  neglected  the  polytheism 
of  tbe  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  simple,  dig- 
nified, and  consistent,  for  the  system  of  the  Latin  poets,  created 
after  die  religion  of  ancient  Latium  had  been  blended  with  the 
Gredao  system : — an  important  distinction,  but  which  has  been 
often  neglected  by  those  who  have  treated  on  this  subject  The 
invocations  of  the  Hellenic  bards  to  the  goddess,  or  to  the  maids 
who  *  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing, '  were  in  them  real  prayers : 
Nor  should  we  be  much  mistaken  if  we  were  to  consider  these 
apecimens  of  the  antient  devotion  of  poetry  as  exact  counterparts^ 
of  tbe  ejaculations  of  a  Gothic  minstrel — 
*  Ihesu  that  j%  kyng  in  trone 

As  thon  shope  bothe  tonne  and  mone 
And  all  that  shall  dele  and  dygbte, 

Now  leue  us  grace  such  dedes  to  donei 

lo  thy  blys  that  we  may  wone. 
Men  call  it  heven  lyghte ; 

And  thy  moder,  Mary  hevyn  quene 

Pert  our  arunde  so  bytwene, 
That  semely  is  of  syghte !  ' 
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In  the  original  authors,  these  were  not  mere  customary  formal!^ 
iies :  and  such  mixed  feelings  will  always  arise  when  reKgion  is 
not  too  severe  and  chaste  to  amalgamate  with  the  license  (^  loose 
and  poetical  invention.  We  think  that  even  Tasso,  in  imploring 
the  inspiration  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  under  the  guise  of  the 
atar-crowned  muse,  may  have  be^n  warmed  by  sensations  ap« 
proacbing  to  religious  fervour. 

Under  the  Emperors,  however,  this  vivid  enthusiasm  of  belief 
bad  passed  away.  The  system  remained  in  observance,  because 
it  was  burthensome  to  no  one,  and  profitable  to  a  great  many; 
and  its  forms  and  ceremonies  had  become  constitutional  orna- 
ments. But  Jupiter  retained  his  ancient  seat  in  the  Capitol, 
for  reasons  not  very  dissimilar  to  those  which  have  secured  to 
St  George  the  peaceable  possession  of  many  of  his  former  ho- 
nours—tnough  graced  in  his  real  character  by  about  as  much 
canonical  sanctity,  as  has  been  wont  to  environ  the  Hight  Reve* 
rend  person  of  a  Bishop  of  Oii;naburgh,  since  the  peace  of 
Westphalia.  The  Roman  gods  thus  became  toys  and  play^ 
things  in  the  hands  of  geniu$,  and  pothing  more.  The  deities 
of  the  Hiad,  though  not  always  very  moral  or  well- bred,  yet 
stalk  about  in  cloudy  majesty.  The  deities  of  the  i^neid,  oh 
the  other  hand,  speak  with  emphasis — but  it  is  with  a  mortal 
voice,  and  we  fancy  we  can  hear  the  whisper  of  the  prompter. 
They  gesticulate  with  dignity — but  it  is  the  dignity  of  flesh  and 
iblood.  They  act  their  parts  admirably  well — but  there  all  their 
honour  lies ;  and  we  know  that,  when  the  curtain  falls,  they  w^l 
undress  and  go  to  supper. 

Classical  mythology  amongst  the  modems,  whatever  the  ta* 
lent  may  have  been  tht^t  has  been  frittered  away  and  wasted 
upon  it,  scarcely  ever  rises  higher  than  the  ^  alphabetical  list  of 
the  Heathen  gods  and  goddesses, '  at  the  end  of  the  spelling* 
book  ;  and  though  the  facility  of  employing  the  stores  of  learn- 
ing contained  in  that  useful  manual,  is  amazingly  tempting  to 
numbers  of  very  worthy  persons,  we  do  not  think  it  politic  ta 
deprive  the  ingenious  inditers  of  the  amatory  epistles,  which 
circulate  on  the  feast  of  good  Saint  Valentine,  of  the  monopoly 
of  Graces,  Vcnuses  and  Cupids,  which  they  now  so  happily 
^njoy. 

Even  at  this  time  of  day,  the  strictures  of  the  French  have 
had  the  effect  of  throwing  a  shade  of  discredit  over  what  Addison 
has  somewhere  called  *  Christian  mythology. '  We  like  this 
appellation,  odd  as  it  is :  It  appears  to  he  less  liable  to  objection^ 
than  any  other  which  we  can  devise :  As  applied  to  the  fictions 
of  the  Italians,  it  b  certainly  more  appropriate  than  the  favour- 
ite word  romantic.  In  their  *  speciosa  miracula, '  much  may  be 
^ced  to  the  legend  as  well  as  to  the  gesta.  ,     z     ^ 
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Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  however,  the  muse 
has  become  a  very  inndel.  Sne  has  followed  after  strange  gods  ; 
and  become  familiar  with  creeds,  which  would  have  astonished 
our  forefathers.  She  has  been  beard  to  chaunt  suras  out  of  the 
AlcoraUi  and  sioras  out  of  the  books  of  light,  the  holy  Puranas. 
Tlie  sphere  of  activity  of  our  poetical  adventurers,  indeed,  seem$ 
to  have  been  enlarged  in  proportion  to  that  of  our  commerce* 
In  both  it  has  received  a  wonderful  augmentation,  since  the 
primeval  simplicity  of  the  times,  when,  in  lieu  of  the  senatorial 
dignity  which  now  surrounds  the  ^  chair '  and  *  deputy  chair, ' 
the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  took  their  turn  behind 
their  counters  in  Leadenhall  Street;  and,  with  laudable  attention 
'  to  the  interests  of  their  constituents, '  weighed  out  a  pound  of 
the  best  Souchong  to  one  customer,  and  exerted  all  their  powers 
of  oratory  in  concluding  an  advantageous  treaty  with  another, 
for  the  sale  of  a  blue  teapot,  or  a  litde  punch-bellied  mandarin, 
grinning  in  eternal  China. 

Less  daring  than  the  flights  of  Southey  or  Lord  Byron  is  the 
attempt  of  Mr  Herbert  to  avail  himself  of  the  mythology  of  the 
North,  consecrated  as  it  has  been  by  the  genius  of  Gray.  Be- 
ndes  which,  it  is  familiarized,  at  least  in  our  opinion,  by  its  na- 
tionality. We  cannot  forget  that  we  are  grafts  from  the  old 
stock.  The  accents  and  tones  of  the  Norse  tongue,  vibrate  up- 
on our  ears  whenever  we  pass  the  threshold  of  tne  door.  Eve- 
ry week  of  our  lives  we  are  visited  by  Thor,  Woden  and  Freya* 
And  although  the  Dane-gelt  may  have  left  no  very  grateful  re- 
collections amongst  otir  &)uthern  fellow- subjects,  yet  they  may 
become  somewhat  reconciled  to  the  fictions  of  the  Volsunga 
Saga,  when  they  are  reminded,  that  our  liberties  v(er^  at  length 
secured  by  callitiff  in  the  posterity  of  Brynhilda. 

We  apprehenq  that  very  few  of  our  readers  can  be  strangera 
to  Mr  Herbert's  translations  from  the  Icelandic  ;  if  there  be 
any  such,  we  would  advise  them  to  shut  these  pages,  and  postpone 
the  perusal  of  the  remainder  of  this  article,  until  they  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  them.  As  might  be  easily  conjectured, 
we  owe  the  present  poem  to  his  former  most  successnil  attempts;  it 
then  '  having  occurred  to  him,  that  by  undertaking  an  original 

*  poem,  of  which  the  scene  should  be  laid  amongst  t&e  Scandi- 

*  navians,  he  should  be  able  to  illustrate  their  manners,  rdigion 
^  and  superstitions,  in  a  form  that  would  be  more  pleasing  to 

*  the  reader,  and  to  avail  himself  of  a  wide  field  (or  poetical 

*  composition,  which  bad  as  yet  been  untouched  by  any  writer, 
'  except  in  a  few  short  and  unconnected  translations. '  (Pref. 
iv.  V.) 

In  his  former  volumes,  ^r  Herbert  displayed  extraordi- 
nary ability  in  a  specif  of  composition,  wnicn,  without  be- 
ing_  altogether  the  test  of  poetical  genius,  is  certainly  that  of 
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poeocid  skOL  He  cHsennged  the  vivifytDg  spirit  of  fai»origiiia]% 
and  reembodied  it  in  ridi  fluent  and  harmonious  versification* 
lo  the  present  more  arduous  display  of  his  powers,  we  have  all 
the  degance  and  correctness  of  his  smaller  poems  united  to  me- 
rits of  a  higher  cast.  His  terse  and  animated  descriptions  show, 
that  he  has  taught  himself  to  think  in  poetry  ;  and  that  the  ob^ 
jects  of  them  have  be&i  impressed  with  intense  and  vivid  tinta 
upon  his  mind,  bdbre  he  be^n  to  transfuse  them  into  language. 
And  his  extraordinary  famiUarity  with  the  best  models  ot  every 
age  and  nation,  has  endowed  him  with  that  tact  and  Quickness 
of  perception,  which  instinctively  rejects  whatever  could  ofiend 
against  refinement  and  propriety — although  it  may  sometimea 
deter  its  poi^sessor  from  giving  fuU  scope  to  his  imagination,  or 
seizing  all  the  advantages  afi^orded  bv  his  theme.  There  is  more 
of  art  than  of  nature  accordingly  m  his  poetry :  and  the  very 
fulness  of  his  descriptions,  and  the  learned  accuracy  of  his  re* 
presentations  gives  an  air  of  heaviness  to  passages  of  great  in* 
trinsic  merit.  His  style,  too,  though  pccat^ionally  homely,  ia 
never  familiar,  and  wanu»  the  animation  which  we  have  frequent- 
ly met  with  in  less  correct  compositions.  The  following  extract, 
which  begins  the  action  of  the  poem,  will  enable  the  reiMler  Xfik 
judge  of  this  union  of  faults  and  beauties, 

*  Vihy  sudden  cease  the  notes  of  pleasure  ? 

Why,  minstrel,  stop  thy  flowing  measure  i 

What  sound  along  the  pavement  driven 

Sweeps  like  an  angry  blast  of  heaven  i 

Back,  back  the  rattJjng  portals  fly. 

And  every  warrior's' kindling  eve 

Glistens  like  Ylame,  and  every  hand 

Unconscious  grasps  the  trusty  brand.—- 

Twehre  champions  huge  stalkM  proudly  in; 

Each  wore  a  wolf's  dark  brindled  skin ) 

But  lofUer,  fiercer,  statelier  too, 

Seen*d  one,  the  leader  of  the  crew ; 

ShowM  strength  of  more  gigantic  mould. 

And  foremost  strode,  unask'd  and  bold. 

On  his  vast  limbs,  of  beauteous  form, 

Half  bare,  half  shielded  firom  the  storm, 

Tha  shaggy  wolfish  skin  he  wore 

Pinn*d  by  a  polish'd  bone  before ; 

Nor  other  ornament  he  knew. 

Save  curling  locks  of  raven  hue, 

Which  like  a  glossy  mantle  hung 

0*er  his  broad  shoulders  looselv  flung..-- 

Tct  was  the  champion  mild  and  kind, 

SaxT  when  the  fury  vex*d  his  mind, 

t>r  some  uogratified  desire 

Ul  in  Ins  breast  unhallowM  fires 
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Wet  then  wkh  more  than  mortal  torem 
He  urged  amain  his  headlong  courses 
By  strange  internal  phrensy  driven. 
Like  an  avenging  scourge  of  heaven  ; 
Till  all  exhausted  with  the  fray. 
And  sickening,  on  the  earth  he  lay ; 
His  swollen  eyes  bloodstain'd  and  dim. 
Life  quivering  in  each  strained  limb. 
But  often  in  his  milder  day 
Might  infants  with  bis  wild  locks  play : 
Oft  would  he  list  the  minstrel's  measure^ 
Or  quaff  the  social  cup  of  pleasure  ; 
Waste  in  delight  the  peaceful  hour. 
And  carp  elf  love  in  maiden's  bower. 
But  now  strange  passion  lit  his  eye ; 
It  seem'd,  who  met  its  glance  must  die* 
To  the  high  dais  with  speed  he  pass'd ; 
His  voice  was  like  a  killing  blast* 

**  These  are  my  brothers,  Ingva,  bora 
*^  Like  me  to  meet  proud  men  with  sconi.  ** 

The  King,  though  ruffled  by  his  pride, 
Rein'd  his  high  wrath,  and  mild  replied  : 

*'  What  brings  ye  to  King  Ingva's  lands  ? 
**  What  boon  require  ye  from  his  hands  ?  ^— 
**  Let  thy  fair  daughter's  snowy  hand 
**  Pour  the  bright  mead  at  thy  command ; 
**  And  bid  this  proud  unmanner'd  crew 
**  Yield  us  fit  space  and  honor  due*  ** 

The  board  was  deck'd,  the  feast  was  spread ; 
Due  space  was  given,  due  honor  paid. 
And  mead  pour'd  by  the  blooming  maid ; 
But,  as  she  near'd  the  giant  chief. 
She  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf: 
And  first  he  quaff*d  the  beverage  rare. 
Then  gazed  upon  the  timid  Fair* 
He  has  ta'en  her  by  the  slender  waistf 
And  to  his  rujpged  bosom  press'd* 
He  has  laid  his  J»and  upon  her  face. 
And  held  her  in  his  strict  embrace. 
While  the  maid  blush'd  all  scarlet  red. 
And  strove  to  hide  her  weeping  bead* 
He  has  placed  her  on  his  knee,  and  kiss'd 
Her  coral  lips  e'en  as  he  list* 
Then  rising  from  his  seat  he  cried, 
'^  King  Ingva,  this  must  be  my  bride  1 "    p*  5-^10* 
It  may  not  be  nnnecessary  to  remark,  that  these  champions 
of  the  North  were  tbe  tremendous  Berserkers,  ^  men  of  extra- 
ordinai^  stature  and  form,  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  attacks 
of  patttoDy  under  the^  influence  of  which  their  fiiry  if aa  ungo* 
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▼ernable,  and  tbeirfoodiK  strani^  almost  aiq^ernattfral* '  Tbe 
calm  and  dignified  reproof  of  the  aged  Ingva  only  rouses  the  anger 
of  Angantyr ;  and,  in  a  short  and  impetuous  address,  he  pro* 
daims  the  tows  which  he  has  sworn  in  Denmark,  of  bearing  a* 
wiy  the  dau(2[hter  of  the  monarch. 

•  «  Sait*<l  I  from  Ledra's  stately  port 

**  To  yieW  base  homage  at  thy  court  ? 

**  To  praise  the  venison  at  thy  board, 

**  Or  mead,  with  which  thj  vaults  are  stored  ? 

**  King,  I  have  vow'd  to  bear  her  hence ; 

'^  Nor  ifcave  I  ask,  nor  shun  offence*— 

*^  In  Ledra  reigns  my  royal  sire 

^  O'er  arms  of  might  and  hearts  of  fire  ; 

**  Ten  thousand  Danes  await  my  word 

**  To  waste  thy  realm  with  flame  and  sword ; 

*^  I  turn  not  to  my  native  land 

•*  Ere  thy  best  blood  has  dyed  my  brand.  ** 

King  Ingva  started  on  his  feet ; 

Behind  him  rang  the  gilded  seat : 

And — '*  Lives  not  here  one  dauntless  head» 

•*  Of  all  my  princely  wealth  has  fed, 

•*  To  dare  the  combat  ? — Who  shall  free 

**  My  daughter,  takes  her  hand  from  me !  '* 
The  long  roof  echo'd  ;  as  he  spoke, 

Strange  feelings  mingled  in  his  look, 

High  pride  from  ancient  lineage  flowing. 

And  well-earn*d  worth,  and  valor  glowing^. 

Parental  fondness  stung  with  rage. 

And  conscious  impotence  of  age. — 
The  torches'  light 

Fell  on  Angantyr's  savage  brow. 

Lent  his  stem  cheek  a  fiercer  glow, 

.  And  o'er  his  glossy  raven  hair 

Glanced  Uke  a  meteor  in  mid  aiV. 
For  a  considerable  period  no  one  appears  to  support  the  sore- 
Teagn,  or  avenge  the  fair.  At  length  a  warrior  arrives,  to  whom 
love  has  lent  the  courage  which  duty  and  patriotism  could  not  in- 
apire  in  his  compeers.  And  the  laws  of  chivalry,  aU*eadj  known  in 
dSTect,  though  not  by  name,  compel  Angant^r  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  youthful  Hialmar,  who  denes  mm  to  mortal  fight  in 
the  island  of  Samsoe.  The  king  ratifies  the  terms  of  the  combat; 
and  Helga  learns  that  her  charms  are  to  reward  the  victor.  The 
promise  being  obtained,  the  unwelcome  guests  depart. 

*  But  mirth  cou^  not  relume  the  feast ; 
She,  who  should  deck  the  mantling  bowl. 
Clings  to  her  sire  with  troubled  soul. 
And  frequent  turns  her  anxious  eye, 
While  swells  the  tear  and  heaves  the  sigh.— 


A  gl^om  broods  over  Sweden's  crovm  t 
For  those  who  wont  to  guard  her  thronOf 
Asbion,  lies  sick  with  nerrdess  handsp 
And  Orvarod  fights  on  foreign  lands : 
Id  distant  clim^  beneath  the  gleam 
Of  other  suns  his  banners  stream. 
Hialmar's  strength  with  theirs  combio'd 
In  holiest  league  had  long  been  join'd ; 
Sworn  brothers  in  the  fight  they  dared 
Each  fooy  and  every  peril  shared. '  p.  22,  fS* 

The  stillness  of  the  night,  the  couch  of  eider-dowiif  and  the 
lulling  perfumes  which  breathe  around  the  chamber  of  Helga, 
fail  to  calm  her  into  rest ;  and  she  resolves,  or  perhaps,  '  per- 
plexed '  by  *  wild  fancies^ '  becomes  delirious,  and  fancies  that 
she  has  resolved,  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Vala  the  prophetess,  whose 
repose  had  never  been  disturbed  since  the  descent  of  the  '  kitig 
of  men. ' 

*  What  form  is  that,  slow  gliding  by  I 
Sweet  He]ga,  risen  from  the  bed 
Where  sleepless  thy  chaste  limbs  were  laid, 
Thuu  darest  explore  that  dread  abjrss, 
To  learn  what  tides  thee,  woe  or  bliss !— - 
The  nig^lt  was  calm  ;  a  pallid  glow 
Stream'd  o*er  the  wide  extended  snow. 
Which  like  a  silvery  mantle  spread 
(Ver  copse,  and  dale,  and  mountain's  head^*- 
A  calm  so  liolv  seem'd  to  brood 
O'er  white-robed  hill  and  frozen  flood, 
A  charm  so  solemn  and  so  still, 
That  sure,  if  e'er  the  sprites  of  ill 
Shrink  from  the  face  of  nature,  this 
Must  be  the  hallow'd  hour  of  bliss. 
When  no  dark  elves  or  goblins  rude 
Dare  on  the  walks  of  roan  intrude. 

Pure  as  the  night,  at  that  calm  hour. 
Young  Helga  left  her  virgin  bower  ; 
And  trod  unseen  the  lonely  road 
To  gloomy  Hela's  dire  abode. 
The  broken  path  and  toilsome  way 
Adown  a  sloping  valley  lay, 
Whose  solid  rocks  on  either  side 
Might  have  the  hand  of  Time  defied ; 
But  some  convulsion  of  old  Earth 
Had  given  the  narrow  passage  birUi. 
Onward  with  labouring  steps  and  slow 
^Tbe  virgm  pass'd,  nor  fear*d  a  foe. 
The  moon  threw  gloriously  bright 
Pa  the  grey  stones  her  streaming  \i^% } 


Till  now  tbe  valley  wider  grew. 

And  thq  scene  scowl'd  with  dcearieti  hue. 

From  the  steep  crag  a  torrent  pouring 

Dash*d  headlong  down,  with  fury  roaring. 

Through  frozen  heaps  that  midway  hung ; 

Andy  where  the  beajos  their  radiance  flung* 

Columns  of  ice  and  massive  stone 

Blending  and  undistinguish'd  shone ; 

While  each  dark  shade  their  forms  between 

Lent  deeper  horror  to  the  scene ; 

And  gloomy  pinesy  that  fat  aboTe 

Lean'd  from  the  high  and  rocky  core, 

With  frozen  spray  their  heads  besprent 

Under  the  hoary  burthen  bent. 

Before  her  spread  a  forest  drear 

Of  antique  trees  with  foliage  sere ; 

Wreathed  and  fantastic  were  their  roots, 

And  one  way  stretchM  their  stunted  shoots : 

And  each  time*hoUow*d  tronk  might  lend 

Harbor  to  beast  or  wilier  fiend. 

She  seemM  in  that  strange  wilderness 

A  spirit  from  tbe  realms  of  bliss^ 

A  beanteons  form  of  radiant  light 

Charming  the  fearful  brow  of  night. 

The  wind  with  a  low  whisperM  sigh 

Came  rushing  through  the  branches  dry ; 

Heavy  and  moumfid  was  the  sound. 

And  seem*d  to  sweep  along  the  ground. 

The  virgia^s  heart  throbb'd  high ;  the  bloo4 

Beat  at  its  doors  with  hastier  flood : 

Buty  firm  of  purpose,  on  she  pass'd. 

Nor  heeded  die  low  rustltbg  blast. 

A  mist  hung  o'er  the  barren  ground 

And  soon  she  was  all  mantled  round 

Jn  a  thick  gloom,  so  dark  and  dread. 

That  hardly  wist  she  where  to  tread*  *  p.  SS^2. 
Unappi^Ued  by  the  terrors  of  tbe  gloomy  forest,  the  maiden 
reaches  the  grave  of  the  ancient  prophetess,  and  her  runic  Thymes 
compel  the  reluctant  spirit  to  reveal,  that  if  Hialmar  can  obtoin 
a  falchion  from  tbe  lone  domain  of  the  mountain  dwarfs,  the 
gifted  brand  will  render  him  victorious  in  the  conflict ;  but  the 
oracle  concludes  with  denouncing  the  wrath  of  heaven  against 
the  presumptuous  curiosity  which  has  thus  dared  to  invade  the 
realms  of  the  dead.  A  flash  of  lightninff  illumines  the  caves  of 
death,  and  discloses  their  terrors ;  and  Helga  sinks  entranced 
by  the  mouldering  tomb. 

The  ambiguity  in  which  Mr  Herbert  has  chosen  to  involve 
tbe  real  nature  of  this  adventurci  is  continued  in  the  opening 


of  the  Third  Canto: — We  doubt  its  proprietji  and  we  bad  rather 
not  have  been  told  that 

'  some  have  deem'd,  that  IngTa's  maid 

Had  toss'd  upon  a  restless  bed 

Through  that  long  night  of  dark  despairy 

Nor  felt  in  truth  Hell's  chilling  air  j 

And  that  at  mom  her  spirit  yex'd 

Was  by  wild  fancies  still  perplex'd. 

When  full  before  her  frighted  eye 

.  Stern  Odin  seemM  to  stand,  and  cry— 
**  Adventurous  maid,  whose  impious  feet 

**  Have  dared  explore  death's  shawdowy  sea^ 

**  Rifling  the  womb  of  hoary  time» 

**  Hear  the  dark  penance  of  thy  crime ! 

♦*  The  virion  of  this  night  once  told, 

**  Memory  shall  quit  her  sacred  hold ; 

**  And  that  fond  love,  which  bade  thee  stray 

**  Down  yawning  Hell's  forbidden  way, 

'*  That  love,  for  which  thou  fain  would'st  die, 

**  Shall  in  thy  breath  forgotten  lie ; 

**  TiU  anguish  wake  thy  mind  to  know 

**  Joy'f  strange  deceit,  and  hopeless  woe.  ** 

Whether  in  truth  she  saw  or  dream'd, 

I  know  not ;  but  the  chilly  blood 

At  the  heart's  passage  curdling  stood ; 

And  mute  and  motionless  she  sate. 

Till  summoned  to  the  hall  of  sute. 
The  King  had  will*d  a  joyous  day 

Should  chase  the  thoughts  of  yestrene's  fray« 

He  had  bid  his  men  be  trimly  dtght 

Ere  the  first  dawn  of  morning  light. 

With  torch  and  pike  to  rouse  the  bear 

That  slumber'd  m  his  wintery  lair.  *     p.  57-i5^ 
Helgat  ^  though  heartless  for  the  chase,  *  calls  together  her 
oirightliest  damsels,  and  accompanies  the  hunters ;  but,  whilst 
tne  others  joyously  rush  on  in  the  pursuit,  she  lingers  alone  at 
the  entrance  of  the  glen. 

'  When  from  a  rock  whfch  shades  ineulph 

Sprung  sudden  forth  a  brindled  wolf. 

Tibe  ruffian  beast  had  mark'd  his  prey 

Lingering  defenceless  on  her  way.  *  p.  62, 
She  is  instantly  rescued  by  the  ready  arm  of  Hialmar.  The 
declaration  of  his  attachment  calls  forth  an  ardent  but  pensive 
reply*  She  acquaints  him  with  the  Fatal  prophecy  of  Vala ;  but 
et  the  moment  thai  be  revels  in  anticipated  bliss,  the  curse  of 
Odin  falls  upon  her. 

'  £'en  as  she  spoke,  her  wandering  eye 

SeeiQ'd  sadly  b^t  oa  vacancy  j 


(Ver  her  pde  cheek  ei^iritig  playM 
A  languid  smile,  and  reason  strayed. 
She  sarvr  the  roan  her  bosom  loved. 
But  knew  him  not,  and  wildly  moved. 
She  thought  Hialmar  was  her  foe, 
And,  mmbler  than  the  mountain  roWf 
Burst  from  his  grasp. '    p.  69. 

The  Fourth  Canto  is  wholly  filled  by  Hialmar's  joumev  to  the 
Caves  of  the  North,  and  his  adventures  with  the  latMrious 
gnomes  who  inhabit  them.  Mr  Herbert  observes,  that  some 
amiilarity  of  expression  between  the  following  description,  and 
Mr  Scott's  description  of  the  rocks  in  the  hie  of  Sky^,  *  is  en- 
tirely accidental,  Mr  Herbert  having  written  this  part  of  hia 
poem  *  five  years  ago,  and  not  a  single  word  has  been  altered 
in  it  since  that  time.  We  do  not  think  the  resemblance  so 
striking  as  to  require  explanation :  but  the  passage  is  picturesquQ 
and  striking. 

*  A|id  now  nor  gloomy  pines  appear. 
Nor  vestige  aueht  of  foliage  sere  $ 
Interminable  winter's  reign 
Seems  to  usurp  die  barren  scene. 
Where  rocks  on  mcks  high-towering  rear 
Their  frozen  heads  throughout  the  year  $ 
Nor  frozen  rocks  alone ;  behold. 
In  regions  of  eternal  cold. 
Of  mingled  snow  and  dust  and  sand 
The  mimic  architecture  stand  1 
Above  the  crags  that  darkest  lower. 
Above  the  rocks  |hat  hi^est  tower. 
Points  inaccessible  arise, 
And  mock  with  varied  hue  the  eyes. 
Now  like  grey  minarets  they  seem. 
Now  sparUing  with  the  changeful  beam. 
Now  redder  than  a  shaft  of  flame. 

Throu^  the  rough  fell's  romantic  pile 
Hialmar  spied  a  deep  defile- 
No  flower,  no  verdant  grass  might  hope 
To  spring  upon  the  barren  slope ; 
Not  e'en  the  hardy  ling  might  dare 
To  peep  mid  rocks  so  wild  and  bare : 
But  the  dank  moss  and  lichen  grey 
Spread  wide  around  their  lonely  sway. 
Abruptly  on  the  eastern  side 
Frown'd  the  huge  steep  in  awful  pride. 
Like  one  vast  wall ;  the  summit  hoar 
With  threatening  fragments  heeded  o'er  s  .     .   v 

And  many  a  hideous  mass  below 
Time-sever'd  from  its  aity  brow,      ...     .  I 


18I&  HeAert'i  i£^'  %» 

In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  dell 

Might  yet  of  ancient  ruin  tdL 

High  was  the  crag,  and  yet  the  land 

Sweird  lofUer  on  the  other  hand. 

The  ridge,  that  hid  the  western  day. 

Rose  gradual,  strewn  with  fragments  grey  • 

And  he  who  looked  along  the  glen 

Untrodden  by  the  foot  of  men. 

Might  think  he  viewed  a  countless  flock 

Feeding  beneath  the  barren  rock. 

But  all  is  still ;  not  e'en  the  deer 

Have  ever  sought  to  harbour  here. 

The  hollow  mountain's  nossy  side 

By  mortal  step  was  never  tried ; 

Those  are  but  acatter'd  stones,  that  Kc 

Whitening  beneath  th*  inclement  sky. 

The  ridge's  bold  uneven  sweep 

Here  sinking  gives  a  vista  deep 

Of  the  blue  tiearen ;  now  shooting  high 

Its  giddy  beacon  strains  the  eye ; 

And,  though  in  ruin,  seems  to  stand 

As  if  itprear'd  by  skilful  hand. 

Stone  upon  stone  piled  wonderously, 

With  buttress,  arch,  and  turrets  high : 

Self-poised  the  top-stone  seems  to  rock ; 

But  ages  still  hafve  «een  it  mock 

The  winter  storm,  the  thunder's  shook. 

A  broken  path  the  sleep  behind 

Midway  seem'd  indisttact  to  wind. 

If  path  that  be,  which  never  knew 

The  tread  of  aught  but  the  Elfish  crew. 

The  track,  I  deem,  if  mortal  wight 

Could  climb  unto  Uie  dizzy  height* 

Would  lead  him  where  the  slippery  broir 

Shelves  o'er  the  sea,  that  far  below 

Dashes  unheard  its  sullen  waves 

Beneath  the  cliff's  o'erhanging  coves.  '  p.  78 — S2. 
Mr  Herbert  seems  to  have  filled  up  the  outline  of  his  Icelandic 
traditions,  by  recunin|;  to  the  imagery  suggested  W  the  legends 
^ven  by  the  older  mineralogists  of  the  <  swart  rairies  of  the 
mine, '  who  are  probably  nearly  akin  to  the  busy  and  malignaot 
avenger!  But  the  industry  of  the  cobolds  and  the  knocking 
is  illusive,  although  their  mischief  is  done  in  good  earnest; — 
Whilst  the  Scandinavian  gnomes  are  real  and  admirable  work* 
men,  notwithstanding  the  objectionable  fancy  which  they  ooca^- 
>ionaliy  have  of  making  their  apprentices  *  hop  headless. '  Mr 
Herbert's  description  of  these  subterraneous  recesses  is  giwea 
with  great  and  picturesque  tfiect. 


le*  UtthmU  n^  JnM 

*  Around  iinnutnber'd  tKMurn  lie, 

Of  every  hue  and  changeful  die ; 

The  ore  that  glTn  each  metal  birth, 

Tom  from  the  fruitful  womb  of  earth] 

And  countleo  gemi,  a  brilliant  heap, 

And  pearli  and  corali  from  the  deep. 

Next  lie  huge  ban  of  metal  iheen, 

Then  pile*  of  weajMns  bright  and  keen  } 

And  many  an  engme  formed  for  ill 

By  cunninfi  workmanship  and  skill. 

Beyond,  through  that  long  vista  seen 

The  double  row  of  steel  between. 

In  ■  dread  nook  obscure  and  low 

Tfae  distant  furnace  seem'd  to  glow. 

A  loathsome,  wan,  and  meagre  race, 

With  ihaggy  chin  and  sallow  face,  • 

Treading  with  steps  demure  and  slow, 

The  Pigmy  folk  moved  to  and  fro. 

Some  on  their  sturdy  shoulders  bore 

The  weight  of  rude  unsmeltcd  ore ; 

Some,  from  the  liigh'pilod  stores  displaced. 

The  ponderous  bars  of  mct&l  raited  ; 

Near  the  hot  furnace  others  staid. 

And  labouring  smote  the  glowing  blade; 

Or,  tempering  the  sharp  steel,  unheard, 

Mutter'd  tlio  powerful  magic  word. 

In  the  full  centre  of  the  hall 

Stood  a  dark  statoe,  hnge  and  tall ; 

Its  form  colossal,  seen  from  far, 

Show'd  like  the  thunderous  God  of  wwv 

The  sinews  strain'd  for  deadly  strife, 

The  strong  limbe  starting  into  life. 

lU  left  hand  grasp'd  an  iron  shield. 

Its  right  a  threatening  falchion  held  i 

On  the  pure  blade  were  written  plain 

These  fatal  words,  "  Angantyr's  bane.  "     p.  87 — 99. 

Hialmar  wrests  the  sword  from  the  enchanted  statue.   The  iron 

band  flies  back  and  strikes  the  shield,  upon  which  the  cavern  U 

suddenly  enveloped  in  gloom;  and  Hialniar  endeavours  to  re- 

of  the  cavern,  but  in  vain.     The  courage  of 

>en  tried ;  the  next  ordeal  is  reserved  for  the 

r.     He  passes  through  a  goi^eous  scene  of 

ich  is  rather  too  much  in  the  st^le  of  the  Ara^ 

— '  the  bed 
With  furs  and  silken  tissue  spread. 
There  in  sofl  luxury. reclined 
The  faiieit  of  tbe  Elfin  kind. 


iftlS.  Herbfart'j  Helpi  iOi 

Stretch'd  on  the  precitlus  mantle  waiai 
Unconicioin  lay  her  beauteooa  form 
In  gentlest  slumber,  and  the  eye 
Might  all  her  loveliness  deccry. 
The  moist  red  lipa,  on  vhich  the  imile 
Ready  to  kindle  stept  the  irtiile 
Soft  beaming  [  and  (he  polidi'd  bMw 
Hiding  its  pure  and  living  snow 
Beneath  the  parting  locks,  that  strand    . 
J^oirn  her  sraooth  neck,  or  curling  play'd 
O'er  the  whitb  ihoulder,  and  below, 
^^liere  the  soft  boSom's  beauties  glo*. 
The  tiny  hands,  the  graceful  arms, 
That  loosely  rest  on  snoiry  charniii 
Half  sef  n,  half  veii'd  by  flowing  vest ; 
The  feet,  by  no  bright  »andal  pren'd ; 
tier  beaming  eyet  »lotie  conceal'd 
Seem'd  in  deep  Blunil)er  sweetly  seal'd. '     p.  96—98; 
tiere  Hialm&r  is  at  last  sQbdaed  by  the  blashiog  toTetinesi  of 
ibe  iiiiry'datiiEel,  aiid  apfjroaches  utaet 

*  To  that  fair  nymph'i  voluptuous  bed,"  * 

t}ian  is  consistent  with  the  allegiance  due  to  his  absent  mistrets; 
His  armour  is  insuntly  loosened  by  Elfin  bands  j  and  an  invi- 
sible and  senile  tduch  U-ies  to  steal  away  His  wei^ii. 

*  That  instant,  waked  to  sense  of  shame, 
Sprang  back  the  chief  with  ejti  of  flame; 
Starting  from  that  insidious  spell 
Which  o'er  bis  senses  gan  to  steal ; 

And  swift  on  his  nncarthlT  foes 

Pour'd  the  bright  weapon  s  deadly  blows. 

Sudden  stnnge  cries  issaH  his  ear* 

And  shrieks  of  anguish  and  of  fear; 

Vanidi'd  the  wanton  fairy  bower, 

Each  prtcioils  wreaA  and  sparkling  floWer  i 

And,  all  the  bright  illuNon  fled, 

He  Tie#s  nor  nymph  nor  gorgeofu  bed,' 

Bnt  sknlking  at  the  cavern's  door  .     . 

That  spiteful  dwarf  who  spoke  b«fo—  '     -  '"^  ^"5, 
llie  protracted  absence  of  Hialmnr  ei  itblesti 

brotber  in  araia,  Asbiom,  «ho,  DoW  restoi  u  girt 

liis  sword  tusin,  to  declare  himself  the  sni  uio  to 

claim  the  nglit  of  becoming  her  champii  i^  her 

from  the  Dane.     But  Ingva  finnly  refuses  :omise 

he  has  given :  Nor  does  Asbiorn  nnd  a  sii] ,  _  ^reten- 

■ions  in  Oryarod,  who  has  <  i-eturned  from  the  distant  fray, ' 
Hud  ifho  laughs  and  mocks  at  his  impetuous  passion.     H^sa^ 
the  object  of  tbeu  contests,  is  alone,  unconscious  of  that  exist- 
ence. 
TOL.  ntr,  Ko.  49.  L 


HerfaM'i  He^M. 

*  VHi  the  dceftfomfa  loixlj  glooBi 
Where  »d  »ite  sit*  luid  pliet  die  loom^ 
Wcavinff  with  maiij  a  golden  thread 
The  itortet  of  die  hononr'd  dead. 
And  now  the  Itfu  her  pallid  cheek, 
Gaiing  with  Tiiage  mSd  and  meek. 
She  q>eab  not.  b«t  her  languid  ejs 
Seem*  rapt  in  dwndititil  eciucy, 
While  in  her  heart  love  Kill  inpreme 
Rngni  Bke  a  Tisionary  dream. 
Iti  ihadowj  cbkinn  deep  inipmi*d 
Tinge  each  wild  fancy  oF-her  bfcait ; 
She  thinki  her  faidi  wn  pledged  in  hearen. 
She  deemi  her  hand  in  marriage  giren  i 
Bat  pledged  to  whom,  or  how,  or  wher^ 
Weak  reaioc  majr  not  wdl  dedan. 
The  imagei  of  jHut  ddight 
Have  fieeted  f^m  her  troabled  n'^t. 
And  left  no  perfect  form  behind 
On  the  dim  mirror  of  the  mtnd : 
Bat  angoitb  for  her  abaent  lord 
Breathes  in  each  decnltory  word. — 
The  king,  in  pity  for  her  woe«. 
To  Mratbehcr  bowm'i  wander^  throcf. 
Had  wun'd  that  no  intntave  cje 
Shoold  steal  upon  her  priracjr. 
Here  oft  the  loTely  monmer  itaid 
Till  die  deep  doie  of  evening  Utade  t 

Hn*  nti  in  mliiiiilr  i^cm* 


i. 


,"    p.  184-1  ST. 
with  •  very  benati- 
f  bnnlinc  into  ver- 
rtobeenuie  »nt:9ect 
a  the  doable  dtncm 
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The  son  silt  red  behind  the  hiU, 

And  every  breath  of  wind  was  stSlt 

But  ere  he  rose,  the  southern  blast 

A  Teil  o'er  heaven's  blue  arch  had  cast ; 

Thick  roU'd  the  clouds,  and  genial  rain 
I  Ponr'd  the  wide  deluge  o*er  toe  plain. 

Fair  glens  and  verdant  vales  appear, 

And  warmth  awakes  the  budding  year* 

O  'tis  the  touch  of  fairy  hand 

That  wakes  the  spring  of  northern  land  I 

It  warms  not  there  by  slow  degrees, 

With  changeful  pulse,  the  uncertam  breeze ; 

But  sudden  on  the  wondering  sieht 

Bursts  forth  the  beam  of  living  Tight, 

And  instant  verdure  springs  around, 

And  magic  flowert  bedeck  the  grouodL 

Retum'd  from  regions  far  away 

The  red*wingM  throstle  pours  his  lay ; 

The  soaring  snipe  salutes  the  spring, 

While  the  breeze  whistles  through  his  wing  } 

And,  as  he  hails  the  melting  «lows» 

The  heathcock  claps  his  wings  and  crows.  *  p.  18S-I84* 
As  soon  as  they  land  on  the  fiitaJ  island,  Hialmar  is  warned 
of  his  approaching  fate  by  the  appearance  of  the  Valkyriur,  the 
maids  of  slaughter. '  This  is  one  of  Mr  Herbert's  happiest  pas- 
sages. He  has  conceived  the  port  and  countenance  of  tnese 
re&ntless  ministers  of  death,  with  all  the  force  and  originality  of 
tntiquity ;  and  described  them  as  tbey  would  have  been  describ- 
ed in  tlie  strains  from  whence  he  has  derived  them,  if  it  had  not 
been  the  characteristic  style  of  these  poems  to  proceed  rather  by 
Action  and  dialogue  than  by  description. 

• .  •  •  *  Close  beside  Hialmar  stood, 

On  steeds  that  seemM  as  fleet  as  lights 

Six  maids  in  complete  armour  dighu 

Their  chargers  of  ethereal  birth 

Paw'd  with  impatient  hoof  the  earth. 

And  snorting  fiercely  gan  to  neigh, 

As  if  they  heard  the  battle  bray, 

And  burned  to  join  the  bloody  fray. 

But  they  unmoved  and  silent  sate. 

With  pensive  brow  and  look  sedate ; 

Provdly  each  couch'd  her  glittering  spear, 

And  seem'd  to  know  nor  hope  nor  fear : 

So  mildly  firm  their  placid  air, 
So  resolute,  yet  heavenly  fair. 
But  not  one  ray  of  pity's  beam 
Prom  their  dark  eyelids  seemM  to  gleam  j 
Nor  Mile  mercy's  melting  tear. 
Nor  fore  might  ever  harbour  there  t 
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Tbef  pMNid,  aad  thus 

**  Praae  to  the  slam  oa  bank 

<«  Gtoryt^Odjo'ft^eaiUesstni 

^  They  dnlf  not  onk  »  •ottUnscMe 

«  Waitnl  bf  ^  or  fall  disease. "' Ac.  pwl39-]4I. 
After  tbit  onioons  viaoii,  UialaMr  achaDca  lo  tbe  deMBjr 
itrife;  he  koowt  thai  be k  pradettioed  lo  die,  b«t  be  hopes  that 
hif  d^alh  will  not  be  gptcfenyd.  Onrarod»  whikt  bk  firieod  is 
.engaged  with  the  Danidi  dneftain,  laoeeedt  ia  dcoo^ring '  the 
iavage  crew '  wh^  acoonpanied  their  brother  to  the  tskiM,  into 
A  heedlea  ponoit,  dnrk^  which  thcT  aO  fid  beneath  his  noeT- 
fing  arrowi.  And  when,  ehted  with  hit  Ttctorj*  he  returns  to- 
fbe  6eld  of  biltfe^  be  fin^  Aogantjrr  sfadn,  md  Hiahnar  on  the 
fobt  of  soaring  to  the  HaH  ofOdtiu 

'  TjiDse  retpleiuleot  Muds  of  war 

Through  mtscy  regioot  of  mid  an-. 

Where  fleeting  neteon  ^eam  and  die^ 

And  throogh  yoir  pBre  empyreal  sky. 

Bifid  tboiitand  orbs  of  radiant  H^it 

And  suns  with  ceaseless  splendor  brighi^ 

Guide  Imn,  to  where,  with  fixed  eye. 

Amid  the  blaze  of  majesty^ 

Ecstatic  Wonder  sits  adone» 

Near  the  immortal  thnnderons  throne. 

There,  shrtned  in  glory,  he  descries 

Odin^  high  ruler  of  ^e  skies ; 

Bt  whom  two  coal-black  ravens  sit* 

Memorj  and  Obsenration  bight. 

On  nerer-dring  pinion  borne 

The  wonderoos  pair  go  forth  at  mom ; 

Through  boundless  space  each  day  thej  sail,- 

At  ere  return  to  tell  their  tale» 

And  whisper  soft  in  Odin's  ear 

The  secrets  of  each  rolling  sphere. 

Beneath  the  proud  payilion  laid 

On  the  high  dais  the  feast  is  spread  i 

And  there  alike  in  pomp  divine 

Heroes  and  blissful  Powers  recline. 

There  sits  Heimdallar,  God  of  light, 

Robed  in  pure  garb  of  lustrous  white. 

Me,  firoih  nine  wonderous  Tirgifts  bonv . 

llows  loud  his  bright  celestial  horn ; 
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The  gdden  horn,  whose  magic  sound 
Is  heard  by  every  world  around» 
Waking  to  life  each  thing  that  grows. 
Each  form  that  breathes,  each  rill  that  flow^ 
He  hears  each  doweret  burst  the  badt 
Each  ^apor  rising  firom  the  'flood. 
And  there  Idana,  Qvieen  of  youth. 
With  blushing  face  and  rosy  mouth. 
Breathing  sweet  health :  behold  her  bear. 
In  a  rich  ^casket  pure  and  fair, 
That  fragrant  frurt  of  loveliest  hue. 
Sprinkled  with  heaven's  immortal  dew. '  p.  16(V— 163* 
The  death  of  Helga,  which  is  introduced  with  great  art  9Kf^ 
l^athofii,  must  conclude  oar  extracts. 

•  They  itood 

f>i1ent  beneath  the  embowering  woo4t 

Where  many  a  tendril  twinmg  sweet 

Cluster'd  fair  Uelga's  wild  retreat.        . 

Stem  Orvarod  listeniqg  waited  near  *^ 

His  pale  and  .breathless  comrade's  bier^ 

Then  .with  jstout  arm  he  raised  uprigbt 

The  corpse  in  shinii^  armour  dight* 

One  momeiit  in  hts  toiigh  embrace 

He  J)e|d  ijbt  wan  foijm  lace  to  facc^ 

And  j^azed  thereon.— 

Then  without  word,  or  sign,  or  gest^ 

To  make  his  meaning  manifest. 

He  bore  it,  sheath'd  in  warlike  steel, 

As  if  alive  to  breathe  and  feel. 

Though  ghastly  was  thejiue,  and  drea^ 

The  visage  of  the  speechless  dead. — 

And,  rooted  in  the  strong  belief 

That  woman's  lovers  frail  and  brief, 

•(While  as  with  wild  distracted  mind 

On  her  lone  couch  the  Fair  reclined) 

To  her  astonied  eye  diaplay'd 

The  features  of  the  ghastly  dead ; 

On  her  white  i)6som  throbbing  warm 

Placed  her  wan  lord's  disfigured  formj^ 

And  silent,  sternly  gazing,  press'd 

The  icy  gauntlet  to  her  breast. 

O !  it  came  o'er  her  like  a  blast 

Withering  Iaf(^'s  blossom  as  it  pass*d  ;— 

It  chill'd  her  heart;  and  then  it  bum'4 

As  memory  and  sense  returned. 

And  like  a  horrid  dream  the  past 

Came  rushing  o'er  her  soul  at  last. 

She  knew  those  features  pale  in  deatb. 

And  look'di  and  lecm'd  to  drink  bis  breath  | 
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Bat  dared  not  lay  her  cheek  to  biSf 

Nor  print  on  his  cold  lips  a  kiss  ; 

Nor  did  she  with  one  sad  embrace 

Her  lord's  belored  relics  preu ; 

But»  all  unconscious  of  the  crowd 

That  mute  and  wondering  round  her  stood* 

And  horror-strucky  with  fixed  eye 

She  gazed  on  Asbiom  dreadfully* 

It  was  a  look  that  chilled  his  blood. 

And  seem*d  to  freeze  life's  secret  flood : 

And  she  was  dead  and  cold  as  stone. 

Her  spirit  passed  without  a  groan ; 

But  her  dread  look  and  glazed  eye 

Still  fix'd  him  as  in  agony.  *    p.  181 — 184. 

We  fear  it  is  too  commonlv  thoughtf  that  we  northern  Re- 
viewers participate  in  no  small  degree  in  the  penrcrsity  of  Mr  Her- 
bert's northern  pigmies  ;  and  that  we  may  be  well  described  as 
*  A  tpiteful  race  on  mischief  bent. 
Making  man's  woes  their  n^erriment ;  * 
or  at  least  the  woes  of  those  unfortunate  members  of  the  human 
race  who  dare  to  put  pen  to  paper  within  our  jurisdiction.  The 
world  may  believe  us  or  not ;  but  we  can  affirm  with  a  safe  con* 
acience,  that  there  is  no  part  of  our  duty  so  unpleasant  as  that 
of  sentencing  genius  to  a  repiimand,  especially  when  its  posses* 
aor  holdst  ancideserves  to  hold,  a  high  rank  in  the  senrice.  Mr 
Herbert  tells  us,  that  he  has  attempted  to  ^  temper  with  chaster 
ornaments  the  rude  wildness  of  Scnldic  fiction, '  and  to  give 
it  th^  '  colouring  of  poetry. '  Jn  order  to  accomplish  this  end, 
he  seems  tb  have  resoUed  to  employ  as  small  a  proportion  as 
possible  of  any  other  jnaterials  than  such  as  could  be  worked  up 
and  modelled  in  the  exact  style  and  fashion  which  has  pleased, 
in  the  most  modern,  and  most  popular  of  modem  popular  poets. 
Instead  of  relying  on  his  own  ]5owers,  which  were  not  likely 
to  fail  him,  he  has  sworn,  that  no  creature  shall  be  admitted 
within  his  runic  circle,  unless  be  can  give  it  a  family  likeness 
to  some  protot)rpe  in  Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Byron.  Under 
this  management,  the  gigantic  forms  of  Scandinavia  have  been 
made  to  combine  in  a  pretty,  modern,  melting,  love-story.  Mr 
Herbert  has  been  anxious  to  make  the  colossal  statues  fit  and 
pleasing  ornaments  for  the  boudoirs ;  and  so  he  has  melted  them 
down,  and  recast  the  metal  into  filla<(ree.  In  every  page  we  can 
trace  the  most  anxious  and  lal)orious  endeavour  to  keep  all  objects 
eut  of  view  which  could  startle  by  their  uncouthness^,  or  offend 
by  their  rugged  novelty.  We  should  not  indeed  have  altogether 
approved  of  such  a  heroine  as  the  daughter  of  Sigard,  who  gripes 
*rhctlief  with  both  her  haods^  pulls  him  off  bis  horse»  and  gives 
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such  a  blow  on  the  coDar  bone,  that  *  he  weens  it  hath 
cracked  asunder ; '  although  this  pugilistic  damsel  afterwards 
Biakes  a  nearer  approach  to  our  usual  notions  of  feminine  chit* 
nurter,  first  by  cheering  her  antagonist  with  a  gracious  glance  or 
two,  and  then  by  the  gentle  and  significant  hint,  oonvi^ed  by  the 
action  of  treading  on  his  toes  beneath  the  table.  *  But  we  do 
think  that  the  stern  and  devoted  courage  of  the  Northern  female, 
would  have  afforded  a  more  worthy  subject  for  Mr  Herbert's 
verse,  than  his  timid  blushing  sdiooi-girlof  a  princess,  widi  her 
complexion  a  la  Psychl. 

In  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  view  of  conciliat- 
ing his  readers,  Mr  Herbert  has  taken  some  pains  to  show  that 
he  is  a  freethinker,  and  an  unbeliever  in  the  Edda.  But  he 
ahould  know  that  scepticism  has  no  business  in  poetry.  It  is 
singularly  injudicious  in  a  poet  to  make  a  show  of  disbelieving 
in  the  existence  of  his  own  creatures.  If  Virgil  has  been  cei>- 
sured  for  leading  ^neas  through  the  ivory  gate,  we  know  not 
how  to  excuse  Mr  Herbert's  awkward  attempt  to  explain  away 
Helga's  visit  to  *  Hell's  cbiUingeir,'  by  giving  us  to  understand 
that  wiser  heads  were  well  aware  that  she  never  stirred  out  of 
bed,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  wonderous  scene,  was  nothing 
more  than  the  *  wild  fancies '  arising  from  a  brain  fever ;  although 
with  strange  inconsistency,  the  exploits  of  Hialmar,  upon  which 
the  whole  action  of  the  poem  turns,  arise  immediately  out  of 
obedience  to  counsd^  which  is  thus  represented  as  the  offspring 
of  delirious  raving. 

Mr  Herbert's  frequent  violations  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
costume  of  thought  and  language,  must  also  be  ascribed  to  his 
known  system.  We  do  not  think  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
every  one  should  follow  up  the  example  of  the'  Noble  author, 
to  whose  poems  Meninsky's  ^  Lexicon  Arabico-Persico-Turci- 
cum  '  forms  such  an  indispensable  appendage ;  and  who  listens 
to  the  buUnd,  when  Christian  folks  would  have  been  better  pleas- 
ed with  the  strains  of  the  nightingale.  Nor  are  we  pr^ared  to 
maintain  that  Mr  Herbert  was  bound  to  restrict  himself  to  such 
aimiles  and  such  modes  of  speech  only,  as  are  naturalized  with- 

*  The  grave  waggery  in  which  the  author  of  the  Wilkina  Saga 
indulges,  when  lie  recounts  the  steps  adopted  by  the  lady  to  convince 
Thetiief  that  she  bears  him  no  HI  will,  is  abundantly  ludicrous* 
Af^er  relating  her  nudnig ht  visit,  he  inquires^'  med  hveris  tha  ? 
*  thad  rounu  their  hyggia  er  heyra  saguna,  or  nor  sittja,  or  fle^tu 
vilia  a  ferlegra  veg  snua,  ad  how  mundi  sialfa  sic  framtn  bioda ; 
Nei, — thad  (irs  sva  fibni.  till  thess  geik  howr  thangad  ad  skemta  ha* 
nom  med  fagri^m  dorai*Migon],  or  adrum  kurteislegum  rodum,  theim 
er  bin  kunni  betur  vnn  fiestur  ineyiar  adiar,  o^  hilt  ad  hon  vissi,  ad 
minni  sottu  flors  tva  menu  samann  i  reikin  enn  einysamaim* '    c  97 
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in  tbe  polar  circle.  But  we  really  caDiiot  allow  ^  loTe*k>r^ 
Philomel '  to  warble  in  the  verse  inspired  by  the  Lord  of  tbe 
f  coal-blaok  ravens'  Hugginn  and  Mannin«  The  poet  may 
range  as  much  as  he  pleases  between  *  Tbvlemark '  and  *  Do^ 
vr^*fell  { '  and  from  *  KiSIen's  ridge  to  either  sea ; '  to  *  Bodi« 
nian  gulf, '  and  *  Helsinee ;  ^  but  the  sight  of  tbe  *  joung 
^edcs, '  *  polished  foreheads, '  and  *  lovely  forms '  of  the  Swe* 
^sh  maidsy  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  fltc- 
ting  away  in  rapt  enth}isiasm  to  ^  deep  MsenaKan  shade?,* 
♦  Oythera's  echoing  plain,'  and  *  Delos'  rocky  shore:*  And 
f  young  Desire, '  who  is  a  veiy  finical  young  gentleman,  come 
where  he  will,  has  no  business  whatever  to  ^  string '  the  ^  rich 

gems'  that  glow  round  the  snowy  neck  of  Freya,  thejgrand- 
aughter  of  the  giant  Thiassa  of  Drontheim.  AH  this  is  inex- 
jcusi^le  in  one  who  we  know  has  drank  deeply  of  the  '  wells  of 
English  undefiied,'  and  who  has  invigorated  himself  by  the 
^draught  Mr  Herbert  cannot  plead  poverty.  He  is  rich  in 
the  treasures  of  better  times ;  and  he  should  not  amuse  himself 
by  passing  this  flimsy  accommodation  paper,  because  it  can  be 
more  easily  folded  in  a  lady's  ridicule,  than  a'  weighty  well  fitle4 
purse  of  rose-nobles  and  bezaunts. 

However,  we  must  confess  that  we  gladly  hail  the  re-appear- 
ance of  the  Scald — though  he  has  been  persuaded  to  deck  him-» 
self  out  in  fantastic  and  effeminate  attire.  Like  the  Prince  dis« 
guised  in  Flora  Macdonald's  petticoats,  we  can  still  recognize 
him  by  his  haughty  carriage  and  mascuiin^  stride. 


Art.  VIII.  1.  Historical  Memoirs  of  my  own  Time^  from  177? 
to  1784.  By  ISir  N.  W.  Wbaxall,  Baronet-  First  and 
Second  Editions* 

2.  Political  lAfe  of  Viscount  Barrington.  By  Shute,  Bishop 
of  Durham. 

•3.  Morgan'5  Memoirs  of  Dr  Price, 

4.  Memorial  to  the  Princess  Sophia.  Ascribed  to  Gildert 
Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.   . 

rpHESE  four  publications  must  be  owned  to  be  held  together 
-■^  by  a  very  loose  and  sknder  tie.  They  have  scare*  I3?  anj 
thing  ill  common,  but  that  they  all  profess  to  be  contribution* 
towards  the  modern,  and  chiefly  towards  the  very  recent  histo- 
ry of  Great  Briuin.  JJut  we  have  joined  ihcm,  because  they 
all  seemed  to  deserve  pome  notice,— though  the  majority  may  be 
despatched  very  summarily.  ^      j       ^ 
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To  b^in  with  the  first  in  time,  and  the  last  in  our  order.^ 
An  Account  of  the  Constitution  of  England^  written  by  Bi  Jiop 
Bornet  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  intended 
for  the, private  use  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  would  certainly  be  f 
most  curious  document,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  be  instructive. 
But  we  are  stopped,  in  the  threshold,  by  doubts  whether  thii 
volume  be  a  genuine  work  of  Burnet.  That  the  manuscript 
was  found  in  the  library  at  Hanover  by  Mr  Feder  the  librarian, 
and  that  it  was  a  communication  made  to  the  Eleciress  by  an 
English  correspondent,  are  undoubted  facts.  But  that  the'cor- 
respondent  was  Bornet,  is  a  proposition  supported  by  ver/ 
scanty  proof.  On  closely  examining  the  introductory  advertise 
menty  ft  appears,  that  tne  only  external  cN^idence  is  the  assert 
tion  of  Mr  Feder,  that  •  the  handwriting  resembles  that  of  the 
Bishop's  letters  to  the  Electress  and  to  Leibtnilz,  preserved  ia 
the  same  library. '  ThijJ  is  the  opinion  of  a  respectable  Germaii 
scholar  indeed,  but  formed  on  comparison  of  English  mana- 
scripts  of  more  than  a  century  old.  The  publisher  has,  to  bi 
sure,  given  us  a  fac-simile  ot  a  letter  of  our  net  j  but  he  ha^ 
unfortunately,  given  no^ac-simile  of  the  manuscript  of  the  me- 
morial ;  nor  does  he  inform  us  where  that  manuscript  is  dq>Or 
sited*  or  how  it  m^y  be  compared  with  the  well-known  manu- 
scripts of  Burnet,  by  persons  more  fi^miliar  with  his  hand- writing^ 
and  more  competent  to  judge  of  the  resemblance  of  Engiibn 
iiands  than  any  German  can  he  supposed  to  be.  The  memorial 
is  signed  by  G.  S.  j  which  Mr  Fetler  stippo^es  to  be  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Gilbert  Sarum.  But  the  3>^hop's  letters  are  all  signed 
Gilbert  Sanim ;  nor  do  we  know  any  instance  of  such  an  abbrevi- 
ation in  an  English  Episcopal  signature.  The  initials  of  a  name 
are  a  natural  saving  of  trouble  in  the  signature  of  a  familiar  note!. 
But  the  initials  of  a  title  of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  are  a  singular 
subscription  to  a  composition  addressed  to  a  Princess,  who  was 
presumptive  heiress  to  the  Crown  of  England.  The  memorial 
is  dated  *  from  my  lodgings  at  Lambeth,  * — rather  an  improba- 
ble description  of  the  town  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
The  letters,  on  the  contrary,  have  no  such  strange  addition  as 
lodgings,  and  bear  date  either  at  St  James's  or  Westminster, 
where  ne  was  likely  to  have  resided. 

We  wish  that  Mr  Feder  had  not  taken  it  upon  him  to  say,  *  that 
^  the  style,  sentiments  and  principles  of  the  Memorial  would  of 
*  themselves  be  almost  sufficient  to  prove  the  author. '  We  shall 
not  be  tempted  by  bis  example  positively  to  afiirm  the  contrary. 
But  the  internal  evidence  is  certainly  unfavourable.  The  memori- 
alist has  the  submissive  manner  of  a  subaltern,  unaccustomed  cq 
«ddress great  persons;  quite  unlike  the  unceremonious  fiiaiiliarity 
f)f  the  common  style  of  Burnet,  who  had  been  fifteen  yeiir2>  Biiliop 
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of  Saliftbury,  and  for  more  thsn  thirty  had  lived  on  t^rms  of  toti- 
inacy  with  the  first  menof  his  nis^e.  The  memorialist  saysof  himself 
— •'  I  am  for  my  own  part  but  a  private  person  ;  and  am  too  con- 
'  scions  of  my  want  of  ability,  ever  to  hope  to  rise  to  any  great  or 

*  eminent  emplovment. '  Is  this  the  tone  of  a  man  like  Suruet  i 
or  can  the  description  be  reconciled  either  to  his  station  or  his 
Age  ?  It  would  be  ridiculous  for  one  of  the  most  eminent  IVe* 
lates  of  the  Churdi  of  England,  at  the  age  of  sixty*  to  describe 
himself  as  '  a  private  person ; '  or  to  disclaim  hopes  of  rising  to 

*  great  employment '  But  the  memorialist  expressly  calls  hin»- 
self  a  layman  and  a  commoner — *  For  the  Commons  of  Eng* 
land,  t^  which  I  am  myself'  a  part^  and  never  hope  to  be  other.  * 
He  speaks  of  the  clergy  in  the  character  of  a  layman—**  I  love 
their  coat,  especially  when  I  see  it  in  the  pulpit.*  This  last  phrase 
pretty  clearly  insinuates  his  dislike  of  those  clergymen  who  meddje 
in  worldly  affairs.  But  he  has  not  left  this  to  insinuation.  He 
openly  condemns  those  clergymen  *  that  soar  above  the  simplicity 

*  of  their  own  profession,  and  love  to  be  meddling  tn  state  ajpiirs^ 

*  for  which  their  education  and  calling  do  not  qualify  them.*  Could 
l^umet,  writing  in  his  own  name  to  an  old  correspondent,  thus  sa- 
tyrize  himself  r  The  manner  in  which  the  Memorial  speaks  of 
King  William^— ofQueen  Mary— of  Archbishop  Tillotson — and 
ofLord  Russell,  is  formal  and  author- like;  perfectly  unlike  that  in 
which  Burnet  must.have  spoken  of  those  to  whom  he  had  been 
closely  and  aflfecdonately  attached,  and  to  whom  the  Electress  ow* 
ed  her  hopes  of  the  Crown  of  England.  If  Burnet  had  written  to 
the  Princess  Sophia  in  1703,  it  seems  incredible  that  he  should 
not  have  been  even  unconsciously  betraved  into  an  allusion  to 
any  of  the  events  then  passing  around  him,  and  so  interesting 
both  to  himself  and  his  illustrious  correspondent.  Burnet  was  in- 
deed a  Whig,  and  consequently  a  friend  of  liinited  monarchy:  But 
hh  zeal  for  Royalism  was  not  so  furious  as  to  condemn  the  repub- 
lication of  Harrington  and  Milton  ;  nor  was  his  relish  for  wit 
«o  keen,  that  he  was  likely  to  select  the  royalist  poem  of  Hudi* 
bras  as  a  fit  present  to  a  Princess  who  had  a  revolutionary  title 
to  the  Crown, 

The  insignificance  and  feebleness  of  the  work  itself  form  a 
considerable  presumption  against  the  supposition  that  it  was 
written  by  Burnet;  an  incorrect  writer  indeed,  and  a  parti- 
zan,  who  writes  with  the  same  feelings  with  which  he  acted^ 
but  a  very  able  as  well  as  most  honest  man,— perhaps  the  most  a« 
jnusing  memoir  writer  in  our  language,  and  a  person  who  could 
not  have  treated  any  subject  without  leaving  traces  of  his  superio* 
rity,  which  are  not  discoverable  in  the  trifling  volume  before  us. 
rNothing  could  have  justified  so  serious  a  vindication  of  doubt, 
on  a  question  in  itself  so  worthless,  but  the  importance  of  guard- 
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iofr  tbe  materials  of  English  history  from  the  danffer  of  Jocu* 
meots  of  doubtful  authority  being  admitted  among  their  number* 
The  case  is  trifling;  but  the  example  may  be  important.  From 
his  fre(}uent  reference  to  law  books,  and  from  minute  details  of 
genealogy  and  heraldry,  it  seems  rather  probable  that  the  memo^ 
rialist  was  a  (probably  unemployed)  lawyer;  and  as  he  mentions  i| 
performance  of  his  of  17()2,  it  is  also  probable  that  some  diligent 
pamphlet  hunter,  by  the  help  of  the  initials  G.  S.,  might  iden- 
tify the  man.  The  error  of  a  German  man  of  letters,  on  an 
English  manuscript,  is  very  venial ;  but  it  is  surprising  that  a 
considerable  bookseller  in  Liondon  should  be  so  unfortunate  in 
hb  literary  friends,  as  to  find  none  capable  of  ascertaining  th^ 
genuineness  of  this  memorial,  or  of  detecting  its  spuriousuess. 

The  memoirs  of  Dr  Price  ought  to  have  been  a  contribution 
of  value  to  our  political,  and  even  to  our  literary  history.  He 
was  a  writer  of  respectable  talents,  and  of  very  considerable  in- 
fluence over  public  opinion,  partly  arising  from  his  excellent 
moral  character,  from  his  modesty,  simplicity,  integrity  and 
piety,  whidi  justly  excites  an  honourable  prejudice  in  favour  of 
his  opinions.  If  the  principles  of  his  theoretical  politics  were  not 
always  tenable,  yet  the  tendency  pf  his  political  writings  was  in 
general  salutary,  as  a  check  against  opposite  errors,  less  gene-r 
rous  and  more  dangerous ;  his  sentiments  were  noble,  and  his 
practice  was  disinterested.  On  the  wealth  and  happiness  of 
nations,  he  retained  the  vulgar  prejudices  which  have  descend^ 
ed  from  Roman  declaimers ;  but  as  a  political  arithmetician,  his 
reputation  was  merited.  In  style  be  was  perhaps  the  best 
writer  among  the  Dissenters,  an  eminently  respectable  bodv  of 
men,  and  one  of  the  most  important  component  parts  of  hnft* 
lish  society,  but  generally  more  distinguished  for  understand" 
ing  and  knowledge,  than  fbr  taste  apd  elegance.  His  life 
was  more  connected  with  the  greatest  events  of  his  age,  than 
usually  hap|)ens  to  men  in  so  private  a  station,  and  of  bab- 
bits so  retired  and  peaceable.  His  connexion  with  the  Ameri- 
can and  French  revc^iutions,  his  long  friendship  with  Franklin^ 
his  correspondence  with  Turgot,  and  at  last  the  hostility  of 
Burke,  rendered  him  conspicuous  during  life,  and  entitle  him 
to  some  place  in  tbe  history  of  bis  times. 

For  these  reasons,  we  turned  to  this  wor](  with  consider- 
able expecution;  But  Mr  Morgan  has  committed  some  un- 
fortunate errors  in  his  biographical  system,  which  deprive  it 
of  its  principal  interest  and  importance.  He  tells  us,  that 
he  has  not  entered  *  into  ininute  details, '  which  he  con« 
siders  as  '  of  little  conseouence ; '  and  that  he  has  *  been  ve^ 
ry  sparing  in  tbe  use  of  nb  private  correspondence!*  or,  io 
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Dtber  worths,  that  he  has  omitted  original  letters,  aad  character* 
i«*lic  anecdotes.  Fortunately  for  the  world,  the  biographers  of 
Gray  and  of  Johnson  adopted  a  contrary  system,  which  the  bio- 
grapher of  Burke  has  declared  his  intention  to  pursue.  Two 
circumstances  render  this  strange  error  qf  Mr  Morgan  the  more 
unaccountnble  and  lamentable.  Tlie  first  is,  that  his  elder  bro* 
ther,  •  Mr  George  Morgan,  had  undertaken  to  write  a  very 
circumstantial  history  of  his  uncle's  life, '  thoug{i  *  the  confused 
state  in  which  his  papers  were  found  *  at  his  death,  *  rendered 
it  impossible  either  to  arrange,  or  to  understand  them  properly.* 
If  Mr  Morgan  could  not  decypher  his  brother's  papers,  he  might 
have  tried  whether  others  would  be  equally  unfortunate;  or,  at  aH 
events,  he  ought  to  have  copied  his  model;  and  he  ought  not  to 
have  forgotten,  that  a  circumstantial  narrative  can  rarely  be  un- 
interesting, while  a  general  discourse  requires  the  greatest  ta- 
lents, not  to  be  dull.  But  as  some  of  the  correspondents  of  Dr 
Price  were  persons  of  considerably  greater  eminence  than  him- 
self, it  is  still  more  lamentable  that  Mr  Morgan  should  have  given 
Vs  so  little  of  their  correspondence.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  in  lan- 
guage not  very  precis(  for  a  nlathematician,  that  •  he  would  not 
gratify  idit  curiosity,  by  the  indihcrimiiiate  publication  <rf  letter* 
written  in  the  confidence  of  private  friendship.'  As  this  last  cirw 
cumstance  bestows  their  whole  value  on  the  letters,  the  force  of  the 
reason  depends  on  the  two  epithets,  *  idle '  and  '  indiscriminate;^ 
and  it  may  be  answered  by  asking,  why  he  did  not  *  gratify  reason* 
able  curiosity,  by  vl  judicious  sdection  of  the  letters  of  Franklin,  of 
Tur<yot,of  Shipley,  of  Jones,  and  of  so  many  other  remarkable  men. 
JMr  Jefferson's  letters  from  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1789,  would 
have  an  importance ;  ond,  after  such  a  series  of  unparalleled  e- 
vents,  might  be  considered  as  having  become  materials  for  history* 
The  letter  of  Mr  John  Adams,  in  which  *  he  spoke  with  contembt 
of  the  French  Revolution  at  its  commencement,  and  foretokl 
the  destruction  of  a  million  of  human  beings,  as  its  prc^)able 
consequence*  *  certainly  deserved  publicaticm  much  belter  thaii 
those  very  foolish  invectives  against  Mr  Burke,  in  which  Mr 
Morgan  describes  him  *  as  possessed  by  some  demon  of  the 
nether  regions, '  and  as  a  man  *  whose  passions  had  deranged 
his  understanding. '  It  is  unlucky  that  Mr  Morgan  should  for- 
get old  anecdotes,  and  retain  old  prejudices.  He  has  not  thrown 
off  that  prejudice  against  Whigs,  (whom  he  contemptuously 
calls  Iio^kirt^hamites)j  which  prevails  among  the  writers  of  his 
echool,  and  which  (if  a  moment  or  two  of  turbulence  be  ex- 
cepteil)  has  for  the  last  fitly  years  rendered  them  efficient  and 
valuable  auxiliaries  of  the  Court. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham*^  Memoir  of  Lord  Barrington's  Life, 
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18  curious  as  a  proof  what  extravagant  and  pernicious  opinioni. 
respecting  politics  may  be  entertained  by  the  most  respectable 
^en.  Lord  Barrington  having  been  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchecmer  by  the  u\j!ke  of  Newcastle  in  1761,  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy  by  his  concurrence  in  1762,  refused  to  lc)How  hint 
into  Opposition,  supported  his  opponents,  and  held  office  under 
every  Administration  which  succeeded  for  sixteen  years,— ^upon* 
the  avowed  principle  of  supporting  all  Ministers  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  merely  because  they  were  so  appointed.  H9  pro- 
fessed ne  public  attachment,  but  for  the  King.  He  disclatioed 
all  political  connexion  with  individuals  founded  on  resemblancef 
of  political  opinion,  on  friendship,  honour  or  gratitude.  He 
considered  it  as  criminal  to  act  in  opposition  ;  and  he  never  wa# 
guilty  of  that  crime  after  the  first  ^ervescenee  of  youthful  feel- 
mghad  Subsided.  He  made  his  whole  life  an  Monement  for  the 
indiscretion  of  his  youth.  And  that  bis  conduct  respecting 
pleasures  might  be  as  well  understood  as  that  which  relates  to 
men,  we  discover  in  this  Memoir,  that,  during  the  four  vearv 
from  1774-  to  177S,  in  which  he  held  the  important  office  of  Se- 
<?retary  at  War,  he  voted  for  the  prosecution  of  the  American 
war,  which  he  not  only  disapproved  and  condemned  in  his  owre 
conscience,  (if  that  word  be  applicable  to  such  a  case),  bnt 
against  which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  freqiient  and  vi-' 
gorous  remonstrances  to  the  Ministers  with  whom  he  acted. 

The  period  of  Lord  Barrlngton's  patriotism  was,  it  seems^ 
^ery  short. 

•  Lord  Barrington  was  dow  above  tvoenty  eight  years  otd.  He  had( 
sat  more  than  six  years  in  Parliament ;  he  had  seen  several  change'?; 
had  experienced  the  difference  between  men's  actions  and  profe8<^ 
sions  ;  and  being  one  of  the  members  appointed  to  manage  the  im  - 
peachment  of  Lord  Lovat,  had  read  all  the  secret  papers  relative  to 
the  late  rebellion  ;  and  had  seen,  with  some  degree  of  remorse,  how 
much  the  conduct  of  Opposition  had  encouraged  that  enterprize.* 
tie  perceived  that  appeals  to  the  people  against  the  Parliament  and 
the  government,  contribute  towards  anarchy ;  and  that  ministers  arg 
more  Jrequtntljf  deterred  from  right  thanjrom  Wrong  measures^  by  the 
mpprehenuon  qjf  oppoation*  Possibly  some  ntay  think  that  his  haying 
an  employment  in  adminietration  miffit  have  contriiuted  to  his  adopting 
these  sentiments*  *  p.  12. 

Oi:^r  readers  will  observe  the  general  principle  of  Lord  Bar- 
ringtonVpiactioe,^  and  of  bis  biographer's  theory,  that  parlia-^ 

*  BeA  the  Bisltop-  of  Durham  and  Sir  J,  Barnard  having  made 
this  assertion,  seem  to  us  bound  to  give  some  proof  of  it,  by  a  re- 
gard to  the  truth  of  history  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  memory  o^ 
Uie  eminent  persons  engaged  in  oppositions  to  Sir  R.  Walpole  taii 
his  immediate  successois^ 
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ikentary  apposition  does  more  harm  than  eood ;  and  they  will  per> 
baps  smile  at  the  amiable  simplicity  with  which  the  good  bisoop 
aUows  the  pos^sibility  of  a  suspicion,  that  his  nobie  brotber'a 
principle  was  somewhat  affectea.by  the  long  luxuries  of  office. 

*  I  did  not  tee  cause  for  opposition,  to  which  he  (the  Duke  of 
Newcastle)  had  erer  known  my  intentions  and  priociplat  to  be  averse 
to  the  last  degree^  except  in  cases  of  a  Tery  particular  nature,  which 
dU  not  at  present  exist. '  p.  85* 

Lord  mrrington  was  naturally  deMrous  that  his  political  prin- 
etples  fihould  be  distinctly  understood  by  his  Majesty,  who  was 
best  able  to  appreciate  them*  Accordingly,  in  answer  to  as 
offi»r  of  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Elxchequer,  on  Mr  Towns- 
kend's  death,  and  Lord  Nortli's  refusal  in  September  1767,  Lord 
Barrington  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  as  follows. 
-  '  The  king  has  long  known  that  I  am  entirely  devoted  to  him^  hav» 
kig  no  political  connexions  vnth  any  man  ;  being  determined  never  to 
imn  one ;  and  conceiving  that»  in  this  age,  the  country  and  its  con- 
adtation  are  best  served  by  an  unbiassed  attacliment  to  the  Crown.  * 

p.  117. 

*  In  conjunction  with  the  other  menabers  of  administration,  Loril 
Barriogton  bore  the  censures  which  were  now  very  generally  direct- 
ed against  the  supporters  of  the  American  war ;  ybt  no  pxrsow 

UUIS  MKBITBO  THE8B  CBNSURES, '   p.  146. 

Tlie  reason  is  pleasant. 

*  There  is  the  clearest  and  most  decisiTe  evidence  that  Lord  Bar- 
rington  disapproved  the  adopted  method  of  coercion,  and  that  he 

Sbmitted,  both  to  the  king  and  to  his  ministers,  his  sentiments  ob 
e  subject  in  the  mo«t  unequivocal  terms.*  It  is  not  impossible  that 
so^  may  Uiink,  that  with  this  difference  of  sentiment  he  ought, 
tho^jh  a  member  of  administration,  to  have  appealed  to  the  worlds 
and, to  t>ave  declared  his  opinion.'  p.  146. 

On  the  ISih  of  September  1776,  he  told  the  Kine— *  My 
difficulties  in  respect  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Vere  oT  the  most 
serious  kind,  as  they  affected  my  conscience  and  my  chdracterm  I 
have  said  I  retain  inj  own  opinions  in  respect  to  the  disputes  with 
America ;  I  give  them,  such  as  they  are,  to  ministers,  in  conversation 
or  in  writing ;  I  am  summoned  to  meetings,  where  I  sometimes 
think  it  my  duly  to  declare  them  openly  before  perhaps  twenty  or- 
thirty  persons  ;  and  the  next  day  I  ^mjorced  either  to  vote  contrary 
tothenis  or'  (dreadful  alternative!)  '  to  votb  with  an  o1>posi« 

TXON  WHICM  I  abhor.'      p.  175* 

Having  thus,  according  to  his  own  statement,  voted  againsf 
his  conscience  for  two  years,  be  was  prevailed  upon  to  continue 
to  support  the  American  war  by  his  vote  for  twertty  moitha 
more,  and  by  his  official  cooperation  for  more  than  two  yeahL- 
He  vacated  his  seat  in  Parliament  in  May  l77&;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  16th  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  that  Mr  Charletf 
JeHkinson  succeeded  him  as  Secretary  at  War.    For  servicea  mq 
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ngnaly  and  tacnfioet  of  so  very  peculiar  a  kind,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  distioguish  him  by  a  more  than  ordinary  mark  of  the 
lUiiff[8  misolicited  favour. 

*  The  Friday,  he  (die  King)  graciously  told  me,  diat  1  should 
Aot  leave  the  oflke  widiont  a  mark  of  his  favour ;  that  he  had  told 
Liord  North  so»  and  directed  me  to  see  his  Lordship  soon.  The 
aest  day  I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  King.  • 

**  In  consequence  of  your  Majesty's  directions*  I  saw  Lord  North 
diis  morning ;  the  mode  which  occurred  to  him  was  a  pension,  till 
tome  employment  proper  for  a  man  in  my  situation  should  be  given 
to  me.  This  is  the  more  agreeable  to  my  wishes,  because  it  will  be 
finally  leu  btirdensome  to  me  Crown  than  odier  modes  which  have 
been  sometimes  adopted  on  such  occasions  ;  and  I  may  retire  from 
office,  as  I  have  passed  thirty-focu-  years  in  it,  without  grant  or  re* 
version.  Lord  North  very  properly  did  not  hint  at  the  qudntumf 
frfiich  it  is  ffiy  interest  as  xoeil  at  duty  to  leave  to  your  Majesty.  '* 

*  In  answer,  I  received  the  following  letter  from  the  King. 

•*  Queen*s  House,  Dec.  16/A,  1778. 
^  Lord  Barrington  cannot  be  surprized,  after  my  having  experi- 
enced his  attachment  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  employments  he 
baA  held  for  eighteen  years  of  my  reign,  that  I  feel  hurt  at  liaving 
chb  day  ^nsented  to  his  retreat ;  but  as  I  intend  to  show  him  a 
mark  of  my  apprd>atien  of  his  conduct  arising  from  that  considera^ 
tion  alone,  and  unsolicited  by  him,  I  choose  to  take  this  method  of 
aequainting  him  that  I  have  directed  Lord  North  to  prepare  a  war- 
rant for  granting  him  a  pension  of  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum^ 
cmtil  be  diall  be  appointed  to  some  od)er  employment.  Lord  Bar- 
rington  may  be  auured  that  be  will  always^be  esteemed  by  me. 

Georoi  R.  "    p.  189^191. 

If  Lord  Barrington  had  been  needy  or  dishonest  in  private 
fife,  or  in  any  respect  contemptible,  the  course  and  principles  of 
bk  public  conduct,  so  faithfully  delineated  in  these  extracts, 
woofa  have  deserved  little  serious  consideration.  Venal  slavea 
flomridi  in  every  court,  and  indeed  under  every  government. 
It  may  even  be  necessary,  that  the  subalterns,  who  carry  on  the 
^ndgery  of  oflSce,  should  limit  their  notions  of  integrity  to  a 
fidthral  execution  of  the  commands  of  their  superiors.  But 
Jxrrd  Barrington  had  filled  one  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  State* 
He  bad  been  educated  in  the  hi^est  principles  of  Whiggisnu 
His  character  was  &ir,  his  abihties  not  contemptible,  his  for- 
tone  competent,  and  his  administration  of  the  army  assiduous^ 
smd  apparently  independent.  He  was  free  from  ali  suspicion  of 
personal  corruption,  which  is  certainly  not  the  vice  of  English 
atatefmen  in  tnis  age.  Such  is  the  man  whom  we  find  deliber- 
ately forming,  frequently  avowing,  and  supporting  by  the  ex- 
ample ol  his  life,  the  principle  that  all  Parliamentary  opposi- 
aioii^  or,  in  other  worot^  all  di£ference  of  opinion  with  the  Mi- 
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plstcrs  of  the  Crown^  whoever  th^  may  be»  i»  a  breitdii  ofpub^ 
lie  duty!  .  .  , 

It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  this  principle,  thus  enforceci 
\j  the  exaiDple  of  Lord  Barrington,  and  sancUoiied  bjr  the 
authority  of  bis  Ri^bt  Reverend  biographer,  ii  directly  sub' 
tersive  of.  the  British  oonslitulioo.  It  must  be  more  than  use-! 
less  to  deliberate,  wherever  it  is  a  crhne  to  express  difference 
of  opinion;  Parliaments,  on  such  principles,*  are  iieedless,  or 
lather  pernicioufT.  The  pre^s  ought  to  be  annihilated^  or  snf-* 
fcred  only  to  inculcate  thfe  maxima  of  the  government  Pure 
ctespotism  is  the  only  government  iPeconfcilcabte  to  inch  princi- 

Sles*  We  are  sometimes  told,  truly,  that  discussion  and  pub* 
city  are  the  gtand  checks  of  our  constitntior^.  But  of  wha^ 
advantage  is  publicity  without  discussioOi  and  bow  can  discus- 
^oD  arise  without  difference  of  opinion  ?  The  partizana  of  au« 
thority  are,  accordingly,  willing  now  and  then  to  admit,  that  an 
Opposition  is  not  without  its  use,  provided  that  it  is  never  suc- 
cessful, or  eten  seriously  troublesome, — ^that  its  members  are  {of 
Efe  excluded  from  every  hope  of  office  and  patronage, — and  that 
they  shall  submit  to  be  daily  traduced  ana  lampooned  by  pro-^ 
tectcd  libeDers.  .         ,  - 

On  these  conditions,  som^  of  the  inorp  zealous  Whigs  or 
the  Treasury  are  sometimes  pleased  to  allow,  that  an  Oppo-> 
aition»  thus  disarmed  and  proscribed,  may  be  an  nsefol  part 
of  our  practical  Constitution.  But  Lord  BarHngton  wHl  bear 
of  no  such  heresies.  He  anathematizes  Opposition  universallv.- 
It  is  true,  he  seems  to  intimate  that  it  may  be  justifiable  *  m 
casea  of  a  very  peealiar  nature. '  What  these  cases  are,  he 
does  not  inform  us ;  but  what  they  are  not,  we  certainly  laiow 
from  this  narrative.  No  such  case,  it  appears,  arose  during 
the  whole  of  his  public  life.  During  thirty  years,  in  whicii 
questions  of  policy  had  arisen  as  numerous  and  motpentous  a9 
most  of  those  which  have  divided  the  world.  Lord  BarringioiV 
never  thought  himself  justifiable  in  voting  against  any  admiui- 
stration^  He  seems  to  have  thought,  that  to  have  been  out  o^ 
office,  would  have  been  a  sort  of  tacit  rebcUion  f  and  that  no- 
thing less  than  his  holding  a  place  of  two  thousand  a-year 
would  bo  a  sufficiqnt  pledge  of  nia  loyalty.  He  did. not  consi- 
der a  series  of  measures,  which  brought  on  a  civil  war,  and 
which  he  constantly  disapproved,  aa  a  case  for  opposition.  The 
American  War  was  not  a  subordinate  and  immated  measure^ 
which  a  man,  who  generally  approved  the  governm^t,  might 
not  think  it  justi^able  to  weaken  it  by  opposing.  It  wa^  for 
the  time  it  lasted,  the  great  object  of  our  puUic  policy.  It  was 
the  system  ol  OoVemment — the  hinge  on  whicn  eveiy  public 
measure  turned.    Disapproving  this  civii  war,  Lord  oariing* 
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ton,  for  four  yeorSf  supported  it  by  his  vote,  and  by  his  t>ffidal 
cooperation.  And  this  example  is  now  recommended  to  the 
imitation  of  the  British  youth  by  a  venerable  Prelate,  with  the 
ure^ht  whidi  belongs  to  his  station  and  his  i^.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  a  civil  war  is  no  object  of  lukewarm  feelings 
to  men  who  have  any  affection  for  their  country.  Wherever 
such  men  do  not  approve,  they  must  abhor  it. 

In  the  very  worst  times  of  Roman  slavery,  the  great  historian 
has  imagined  a  speech  for  one  of  the  sycopnants  and  accompli* 
ces  of  Sejanus,  which  many  readers  have  considered  as  an  ex<« 
aggeration  of  the  base  principles  of  that  gang  of  miscreants. — 
*^on  est  nostrum  asstimare  qucm  supra  cceteros  et  quibus  de 

*  causis  extollas.    Tibi  summum  rerum  judicium  Dii  dedere; 

*  nobis  obsequii  gloria  relicta  est ' 

If  such  maxims  were  confined  to  grossly  profligate  persons^ 
th^  could  excite  no  surprise,  and  they  would  prcxiuce  compa- 
ratively little  evil.     But  the  mischief  of  the  case  is,  that  they 
are  the  natural  growth  of  a  deceived  conscience,  in  men  other* 
wise  mora],  who  have  lived  in  courts,  and  who  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  exercise  authority.    A  strong  tendency  towards 
such  principles,  'is  the  necessary  result  of  their  situation  \  and 
they  find  their  way  into  the  conviction  of  many  who  have  the 
discretion  not  to  publish  them  to  the  world,  and  who  have  not 
perhaps  the  boldness  to  avow  them  distinctly  to  their  own 
minds.     In  this  respect,  the  cause  of  the  people  is  more  unfor* 
tunate  than  that  of  authority.     The  extravagances  of  dema- 
gogues are  necessarily  public.    They  are  instantly  spread  through 
every  part  of  a  country.    They  are  quoted  from  generation  to 
generation,  by  all  those  whose  vocation  it  is  to  render  Liberty 
odious  or  contemptible.     It  is  otherwise  with  the  equally  extra* 
vagaot  opinions  of  courtiers  and  statesmen.    They  conceal  their 
obnoxious  singularities ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  catch  so 
dear  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  their  minds,  as  in  this  volume, 
which  snows  us  a  man  who,  if  consistent  with  himself,  must 
have  been  a  pardzan  of  Despotism ;  though,  during  his  whol^ 
life,  he  must  nave  employed  the  language  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution, and  often  extoUea  its  transcendent  excellency.     The  fa* 
Tourers  di  absolute  monarchy,  indeed,  must  generally  dissemble 
their  opinions.    Those  of  a  more  popular  government  must  seek 
to  publish  and  to  disseminate  them.    The  latter,  therefore,  can 
never  be  more  numerous  than  they  seem.     Tlie  former  always  afe 
%o ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  those  who  incline  towards 
Regal  Deqsotism,  and  whose  measures  would  terminate  in  its 
est^lishment,  are  more  numerous  in  England  than  the  par- 
tizaos  of  a  mere  democratical  government ;  as  it  is  quite  cer* 
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tmtfi,  that  in  all  ordinary  times  they  are  far  nioredangerons  from 
their  rank,  their  wealth,  their  talents,  and  their  influence. 

The  first  and  second  editions  of  Sir  Niithaniel  WraxalPs  Me« 
noirs  vary  from  each  other  in  some  particulars  which  reqnire 
to  be  observed.  The  work  itself  may  be  shortly  characterise 
ed  as  an  attempt  to  revive  all  the  forgotten  slander  of  his  ttme» 
under  pretence  of  discovering  its  secret  history.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  author  appears  to  have  industriously  employed  forty 
years  of  his  life  among  the  foitrth-rate  circles  of  London  news- 
monfi^rs.  The  fruit  of  this  useful  occupation  is  this  book;  of 
which  a  very  short  notice  would  have  been  sufBcient  to  expose 
the  worthlessness,  if  it  had  not  obtained  the  unmerited  hononr 
of  a  prosecution  for  libel.  But  as  it  has  been  raised  to  this  an* 
deserved  importance,  it  is  necessary  to  warn  provincials  and  fo- 
reigners against  it.  This  distinction  was  brought  on  Sir  Natha- 
nid  by  the  passages  of  the  fcdlowing  extract  which  are  within 
brackets,  and  which  he  has  omitted  in  the  second  edition;  in 
the  preface  to  which,  tbe  omission  it  ascribed  solelv  *  to  respect 
for  Count  Woronzow's  public  as  weH  as  private  character,  and 
to  implicit  confidence  in  his  veracity, '  without  any  intimatioB 
that  this  respect  and  confidence  had  been  aUed  by  the  terrors 
of  a  criminal  prosecution.  In  the  same  preface  he  chooses  not 
to  inform  us,  that  Count  Woronzow  having  desir^  to  know 
the  name  of  that  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  •  who  pos- 
sessed such  talents,  spirit,  zeal  and  activity,  and  who  had  traced 
the  imputation  to  Count  Woronzow,  *  Sir  Nathaniel  informed 
the  Count,  that  he  had  forgotten  the  name  of  his  infonnani  I 

'  The  pretended  Princess  'nirakanoff,  and  the  first  Grand  Dutdiea* 

*  of  Russia,  were  not  the  only  females  of  high  rank,  whom  Cathe- 

*  rine  the  Second  is  accused  of  having  caused  to  be  put  out  of  life. 

*  Augusta  Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  celebrated  Duke  oS 

*  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttle,  who  fell  at  Auerstadt,  perished  in  a  sun- 
^  ner  equally  mysterious,  and,  as  some  persons  believe,  not  less  tm- 

*  gical.    This  rrincess,  who  was  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  year 

*  1764,  before  she  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  married  to  the 

*  present  King,  at  that  time  Prince  of  Wirtemberg.    He  was  then 

*  about  twenty-six  years  old  and  mi^ht  be  considered  as  eventual 
^  presamptive  heir  to  his  uncle  the  reigning  Prince  of  Wirtembergt 

*  Charles  Eugene.    When  I  was  at  the  Court  of  Drunswic,  in  the 

*  Autumn  of  1777,  at  which  time  the  Princess  was  near  thirteen,  I 

*  saw  her  more  than  once,  in  the  apartments  of  her  mother*    She 

*  had  a  very  fair  conipletion,  light  hair,  pleasing  features,  and  an  in* 
^  teresiiog  figure*  Some  years  after  her  marriage,  she  accompanied 
'  the  tVinee  her  husband  into  Russia,  when  he  entered  into  the  ml- 
'  litary  service  of  that  Crown,  to  the  heir  of  which,  aS  has  beat  al« 
^  ready  stated,  his  sister  was  married.  They  resided  daring  iomt  time 
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at  Petenbargh,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire  %  but  ia 
17879  be  quitted  Catherine's  service  and  dominions,  leaving  his  wifia 
behindf  of  whose  conduct,  it  was  asserted,  he  had  great  reason  to 
complain*  Thej  had  then  three  children  liviog,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  whom  the  Empress  permitted  him  to  take  away  when  he 
withdrew  from  her  employ ;  but  she  retained  the  Princess  under  her 
own  protection.  At  the  end  of  a  year  or  two  it  was  notified  to  ihst 
Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  as  well  as  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswic,  by  order 
of  the  Empress,  that  the  wife  of  the  one  and  the  daughter  of  the  q« 
ther,  was  no  more.  The  Duke  her  father  immediately  demanded,  ia 
the  most  pressing  terms,  that  her  body  might  be  delivered  up  to  him,( 
but  this  request  was  never  granted,  nor  did  be  even  receive  any  such 
authentic  proofs  of  her  decease,  and  still  less,  of, the  circumstancea 
attending  it,  as  could  satisfy  him  on  Che  subject.  Doubts  were  not 
only  entertained  vdiether  she  died  a  natural  death,  but  it  remained 
questionable  whether  she  did  not  still  survive,  and  was  not  existing 
in  Siberia,  or  in  the  polar  deserts,  like  many  other  illustrious  exiles 
of  her  own  fiunily,  who  had  been  banbhed  thither  by  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  when  she  ascended  the  throne  in  174?  I ,  on  the  deposition  of 
Ivan.  [|  X  have  heard  this  subject  agitated  between^  1 789  and  1795, 
when  great  uncertainty  prevailed  respecting  the  point ;  though  it 
teemed  to  be  generally  believed  that  she  was  dead,  and  that  h^ 
end  had  been,  accelerated  or  produced  by  poison.  It  was  natu- 
ral to  ask,  Who  had  caused  the  poi«on  to  be  administered  ?  Was 
the  Empress  herself  the  perpetrator  of  this  crime  ?  And  e^en  if 
that  fact  should  be  admitted,  was  not  the  Prmce  of  Wirtemberg 
tacitly  a  party  to  its  commission  ?  Though  no  positive  soiutioa 
of  these  questions  could  be  given,  yet  when  the  fact  of  the  Prin« 
cess's  death  came  to  be  universally  understood,  many  persons  doubt* 
ed  the  innocence  of  her  husband.  The  King  of  Great  Britaixi 
himself  was  strongly  imbued  with  the  opinion,  of  which  be  mide 
no  secret  in  1796,  when  the  first  overtures  were  begun  on  the  part 
of  the  Court  of  Wirtcmberg,  for  the  marriage  of  their  Prince  to  the* 
Princess  Royal.  George  the  Third  was  so  prepossessed  agmnst  him 
fat  hovmg  been  supposed  privy  to  thie  death  of  his  wife,  that  h^ 
would  not  listen  to  the  proposal.  lu  order  to  remove  an  obsta- 
cle of  such  magnitude,  the  Prince  sent  over  to  London  a  private 
agen^  instructed  to  ascertain  from  what  quarter  the  accuWloa 
came;  and  furnished  with  documents  for  disproving  it.  That 
agent  I  personally  knew,  while  he  was  here,  employed  on  the  above 
mission :  he  possessed  talents,  spirit,  zeied,  and  activity ;  all  which 
he  exerted  in  the  cause.  Having  clearly  traced  the  imputation  u|^ 
to  Count  WoronzofF,  who  long  had  been,  and  who  then  was,  the 
Russian  Envoy  at  our  Court,'  he  induced  the  Count,  by  very  strong 
personal  remonstrancfes,  accompanied  as  we  must  suppose  by  proofs, 
to  declare  hi8  convictioti  of  the  Prince's  innocence,  and  utter  ig- 
norance of  the  nature  at  manner  of  his  wife's  end ;  it  fblfowed  ct 
course,  that  Catherine,  under  whose  exclusive  care  she  rcma  Jied, 
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\  could  alone  be  accused  of  having  produced  it.  The  agent  finaHy 
^  satisfied  his  Majesty,  that  the  Empress,  and  she  only»  caused  the 
^  Princess  to  be  despatched,  without  the  participation,  consent,  or* 
^  knowledge  of  her  husband  ;  if,  after  all,  she  did  not  die  a  natural 
death.  ^    In  May  i797f  the  Princess  Royal  of  England  was  mar- 

*  ried  to  the  Prince  of  Wirteihberg,  fi'ho,  before  the  conclusion  of 

*  tliat  year,  became  Duke,,  by  the  decease  of  Frederic  Eugene  his 

*  father.  Early  in- the  suranter  of  1798,  a  gentleman,  conversing 
'  with  me  on  the  subject  of  the  first  Princess  of  Wirtemberg's  death, 
^  assured  roe  that  he  had  seen  and  perused  all  the  papers  relative 
^  to  her  imprbonment  and  decease;  which^  at  the  desire  of  the 
^  Prince,  and  by  his  authority,  had  been  transmitt^  to  George  the 

*  Third ;  who,  after  k  full  inspection  of  theny,  became  perfectly; 
^  convinced  of  his  having  had  no  part  in  that  dark  and  melancholy 

*  transaction  :  lastly,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Catherine  had 

*  alone  caused  her  to  be  poisoned^  unle^  her  decease  resulted  from 
^  natural  causes; '  . 

After  telling  s[  long  and  very  doll  story  in  the  name  of  thiaf 
gentleman,  of  the  Prince's  marriage,  of  his  wife's  detention  at 
the  court  of  Catherine,  aind  the  subsequent  corruption  of  bei^ 
morals,  Sir  N,  makes  his  informer  say — "^ 
,  *  About  a  fortnight  after  his  departure,  the  Princess,  without  a^ 
ny  reason  assigned,  was  sent,  by  the  order  of  Catherine,  to  the 
Castle  of  lihode,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Petersburgh; 
but  in  what  part  or  province  of  that  vast  empire,  I  am  unable 
to  assert.  There  it  seero&,-  under  close  confinement,  she  remain- 
ed about  eighteen  months  ;  but  all  her  German  attendants,  male 
and  female,  were  withdrawn  from  her  :  At  the  end  of  that  time^ 
the  Prince  received  letters  from  the  Empress,  informing  him  that 
his  wife  was  dead  of  an  hemorrhage.  Similar  information  was 
conveyed  by  Catherine  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  unfortunate 
Princess's  father.  No  particulars  were  stated  ;  nor,  as  far  as  ap-^ 
pears,  were  any  other  circuhtn stances  ever  known  respecting  her. 
Thus  sitilated,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  conscious  that  he  could 
neither  bring  his  daughter  to  lifeT  nor  call  the  Empress  to  accountt 
acquiesced  patiently  in  the  t^daipity :  but,  diluring  some  years,  he 
did  not  commitnicate  to  the  DtiTtchess  his  ^fe,  3ie  intelligence  of 
her  daughter's  death'.  She  therefore  remained  in  ignorance  of  thq 
catastrophe,  and  continued  to  believe  that  the  I^rincess  was  stilt 
confined  at  Lhode,  'or  somewhere  ?n  the  des^s  of  Russia.  The 
Dutchess  used  even  to  speak  of  her  as  being  alive  in  Siberia ;  and 
thi§  fact  will  account  for  the  universality  of  the  report. 
*  If  the  account  given  me  by  Sir  John  D^ick,  relative  to  the  snp« 
posed  Princess  Tarrahanoff,  left  many  circumstances  dark  and  tin-' 
explained  in  the  history  of  that  female,  it  n^ust  be  owmed,  that 
after  considering  this  narrative,  no'  less  uncertainty  still  pervadeil 
the  story  of  the  Princess  of  Wirtemberg.  It  is  natural  to  ask^ 
Why  did  Catherine  cause  the  Frhicess  to  be  imprisoned  or  poison^ 
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ed  i  Her  gdl^trtest  however  culpable  or  Qotorions  tbej  might 
be,  yet  constituted  no  crime  against  the  Empress  of  Russia ;  who 
exhibited,  in  her  own  conduct,  an  example  of  emancipation  froni 
all  restraint  and  decorum  in  the  article  of  female  irregularities.  Jt 
was  the  Prince  her  husband  whoxp  she  had  dishonoured  and  in« 
censed.  What  proof  is  adduced,  except  assertion,  that  he  did  not 
know  of  the  intentions  of  Catherine  to  confine  and  l^anish  her  I  In 
the  cas^  of  Peter  the  Third,  and  of  Ivan,  as  ^ell  as  in  the  instances 
of  the  pretended  Princess  Tarrahanoff,  and  of  the  first  Grand 
Datcbess  of  j^ossia,  ti^e  rootjvjps  of  her  conunission  of  a  crime,  bj 
potdog  them  oat  of  life,  are  obvious ;  but  no;ie  such  appear  in 
the  instance  before  ^s.  There  are,  moreover,  other  particulars 
which  may  |ead  us  to  hesitate  in  forming  ^  de;cistve  opinion  on 
the  subject*  The  death  of  the  Princess  of  Wirtemberg  at  Lhod^ 
was  announcedy  and  stated  in  all  the  German  Almanacks,  print- 
ed by  authority,  to  have  taken  place  on  the  27th  of  September 
1768.  Her  husband  remained  a  widower  near  eight  years  after  that 
event,  before  he  attempted  to  obtain  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Royal 
of  Great  Britain.  Durrng  so  long  a  period  of  time,  he  seems  tp 
h^ve  adopted  no  measures  for  repelling  the  calumnious  reports  cir- 
culated all  over  Europe,  of  his  participation  in  the  death  of  his 
wife  ;  reports  which  hi^  made  the  most  unfavou^fgble  impression  e- 
▼en  in  England.  It  is  true  that  George  the  Third  became  convinc- 
ed of  his  innocence,  before  he  consented  to  the  union  of  the  Prince 
witli  his  eldest  daughter.  But  though  the  King  yielded  to  the  proofs 
bron^t  upon  this  point,  yet  it  is  weR  known  that  he  did  it  with  re- 
luctance and  hesitation,  rather  giving  way  to  the  Prince's  avowed 
wishes  on  the  subje.ct,  than  himself  desiring  or  approving  the  match* 
So  far*  indeed,  wa^  he  from  pushi::g  forward  the  alliance,  that  I 
jcnow  &6m  good  aUthoritv  he  offered  the  Princess,  after  ali  the  preli- 
Ininaries  were  adjusted,  and  the  marriage  was  fis:^d,  to  break  it  off,  if 
she  chose  to  decline  it,  taking  on  b^im^^lf  personsily^  the  whole  re« 
sponsibility  of  its  failure.  [  There  remains  a^MH  another  important 
fact  which  merits  consideration.  We  have  seen  that  Count  Woron- 
xoff  originally  maintained  his  Sovereign's  innocence  of  the  Princess'^ 
death,  though  he  was  afterwards  induced  to  depart  trora  that  asser- 
tion. But  when  did  he  make  such  ah  admission  ?  Much  dependa 
on  tjfe  time;  for  Catherine  died  op  the  6tb  of  November  1796  ;  ana 
afler  her  death,  a  crime  more  or  Jess  might  not  appear  to  be  of  much 
consequence,  where  so  many  could  be  iustly  attributed  to  her.  1 

Certam  it  is,  that  the  negpciation  advanced  much  more  rapidly  after 
the  decease  of  the  Empress ;  and  on  the  l&th  of  May  1797,  the  nup- 
tials were  solemnized.  Over  the  nat  ure,  as  well  as  over  the  author  of 
the  first  Princess  of  Wirtemberg's  death,  a  deep  or  impenetrable 
veil  is  drawn.  We  must  leave  it  to  time  to  unfold,  if  it  does  not  ra- 
ther renoain,  as  is  more  probable,  for  ever  problematical. ' 

To  make  any  remarks  on  a  prosecution  pending  in  the  high- 
est criminal  court  of  £aglaiid,  might  appear  to  b^  inconsistertt 
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^th  the  respect  which  is  dae  to  the  administration  of  paUic 

i'osticc.  Bat  on  the  omissions  caused  by  the  prosecution  it  may 
)e  remarked^  that  they  relate  to  Count  Woronzow  alone.  AU 
the  facts. alleged  agaiubt  Catherine  II.9  and  almost  aO  those  staU 
.€d  flffainst  the  Duke  or  King  of  Wirtemberg,  continue  aa  in 
the  mst  edition.  The  deaths  of  the  Emperor  Petert  of  Prinoe 
lvan»  of  the  supposed  Princess  Tarrakanoff,  of  the  Grand 
Dutchess  the  first  wife  of  PauU  and  indeed  that  of  the  Prinoeas 
€if  Wirtemberg,  Br%  still  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Emprcn. 
Such  a  series  of  murders^  including  that  of  a  husband,  of  a  boj, 
and  of  three  young  women^  one  of  whom  was  a  daughter4D^ 
law,  has  not  been  charged  on  any  individual,'at  least  in  the  mo* 
dem  history  of  Europe.  Yet  common  justice  requires  us  to 
observe,  that  the  two  last  mnd  most  a^ravated  of  these  atro- 
cious charges  rest  on  very  slender  foundations*  The  death  of 
the  first  wife  oif  Paul  is  thus  related. 

*]    *  We  shall  find  it  equally  difiicult  to  palliate  her  conduct  reUtire 

'*  to  the  first  Grand  Dutchess  of  Russi;i,  wife  of  Paul;  who  is  believed 

^  to  have  perished,  or  rather,  to  have  been  put  out  of  life,  by  CatfaerineV 

,'*  directions  or  permission,  in  a  manner  still  more  tragical  than  tjs^ 

*  pretended  Princess  Tarra^^anofT.  1  have  teen  the  Gran<(  Dutchess 
/  m  question^  at  the  drawing-room  jat  Peterhoff,  in  1774*  soon  after 

*  her  marriage. '  She  was  by  birth  a  Princes&^f  H^se  Parmstad^ 

*  having  been  chosen,  in  preference  to  two  of  her-  sisters,  who  ac« 

*  companied  her  on  the  ioumcjy  from  Germany  to  Russia.  They 
^  mii&t  have  been  very  de&cient  in  personal  attractions,  if  Paul's  se* 

*  lection  resulted  from  her  superiority  in  that  respect,,  above  hef 
^^  sisters.  I  have  rarely  beheld  a  young  person  less  favoured  by  Nsu 
^  ture.  She  had  a  scorbutic  humour  in  her  face,  nor  did  her  com^ 
"*  tenance  indicate  either  intelligence  or  dignity:  but  she  was  said  to 
^  be  amiable  and  pleasing  in  her  manners.  That  she  died.dnring  th^ 
'*  course  of  her  confinement  after  lying-in,  about  two  years  subse* 
^  quent  to  her  ftiarrtage,  is  certain  ;  and  it  is  equally  indisputable^ 
^  thatiniputations  of  the  heaviest  tiatufe,  were  on  that  occasion  re* 
^  vited  against  the  Empress  Catherine,  accusing  her  as  the  author  of 

*  the  Grand  Dutchess's  death.'  I  shalV  recount  the  particulars  of  her 

*  end,  on  the  testimony  of  two  Princes  of  Hesse  Philipstabl,  who 

*  were  allied  to  her  by  cdnsaiftgiiinity,  and  whom  I  ipet  at  Vienna  in 
^  the  beginning  of  1778,  at  Marshal  Haddicft*s,  as  well  as  at  otheir 

*  houses  in  that  capital.  They  came  to  seek  service  under  Maria 
^  Theresa,  and  seemed  to  have  no  delicacy  or  reserve  in  relating'  the 

*  story,  though  it  was  then  so  recent  a  transaction.    Their  acconn^ 

*  was  nearly  as  follows. 

'    ^  Wilhelmiiia,  Princess  of  Hesse  Darmstedt,  who,  on  her  marriage 

*  with  Paul,  aftsumed  the  name  of  Natalia  Alexiewna,  .proved  with 
^  child  in  1775,  to  the  great  joy  of  Catherine,  as  well  as  of  the  Em- 

*  pire  at  large,  whtcb  anxiously  expected  an  heir*    Unfortunaielf 
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■  for  the  Oru>d  Dntcbeu,  though  she  went  her  fall  timet  vet  (h* 
'  had  to  loai;  Mitd  dan);eroui  a  labour,  that  not  only  the  cnild  of 
,*-  which  (he  wai  delivered,  died  in  the  birth  ;  but,  she  wai  heraelf  de- 
'  clared  bj  the  Fhriiciant  and  Surgeons  who  attended  her,  to  have 

*  received  to  much  injury,  as  to  be  incapable  of  ever  a^in  producing' 

*  children^  even  if  she  ^ould  ultimately  recover.     The  case  was  of 

*  serious  consequence  to  Russia,  as  Paul  having  neither  brdtfaer  nor 
'  sister,  heirs  were  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.    On  the 

*  point  being  submitted  to  the  EinpTeis,  and  a  few  select  adyiierr,  si 

*  a  ptditical  qnestion  ;  after  mature  discussion,  it  was  finilly  deter- 

*  mined  to  sacrifice  h«T  to  the  public  interest,  by  putting  her  qaietlf 

■  out  of  the  way.     Oae  gre«t  impediment  remained  however  w  be 

*  ramiounted.     Paul  was  known  to  be  not  only  attached  in  the 

*  warned  manner  to  his  wife  ;  but  his  principlea  of  morality  anit  Iiu- 
.'  nanity  would  not,  it  was  believed,  permit  him  to  si 

*  act.     In  ^t,  when  the  idea  was  firat  suggeited  tu 

*  directly  and  ambiguously,  h^  iDanifested  the  utmost 

*  well  aa  horror.     With  a.  view  to  extinguish  all  emot 
'  tuee  ID  his  howm,  and  to  induce  him  to  consent  t 

*  persona  who  wrre  employed  for  the  purpose,  assailci 
. '  by  other  arguments  and  motives,  than  tliQcie  of  SCatt 

*  cessi^.     *'  Your  hnperial  Highness  then  imagin 
"  that  the  Grand  Dutchess  was  true  to  your  Bed,  and 

**  which  «he  brought  into  the  world  was  yours  i  "     On  his  answering 

*  in  the  afSmative,  they  assured  him  that  she  bad  carried  on  a  crimU 

*  nal  intrigue  with  one  of  the  Imadsomest,  as  well  as  most  accomplish- 

*  ed  young  Noblemen  about  the  Court,     Paul  slill  continuing,  never- 

*  ibeless  incredulous,  they  put  into  his  hands  various  of  her  own  let- 

*  ten,  and  those  of  her  lover :  which,  as  they  asserted,  had  been 

*  diacovered  or  intercepted,  containing  unequivocal  proofs  of  mutual 

*  iDtOTGOurse,  sufficient  to  convince  the  Grand  Duke  of  her  infidelity. 

*  He  then  abatidooed  her  to  her  fate;  and  the  medical  attendanta 

*  having  received  proper  instructions,  completed  the  rest,  in  a  man- 

*  ner  equally  effectual  and  expeditioiu, 

'  Such  was  the  account  given  by  the  Princei  of  Hesn  Pliilipstah) ; 

*  and  a  circumstance  which  augments  its  probability  is,  that  the  Na- 

*  bteman  himself,  who  was  accused  of  bemg  the  lover  of  the  Grand 
'  Dutchess,  then  resided  at  Vienna ;  to  which  city  be  had  been  sent, 

*  as  common  report  affirraed,  by  Catherine,  90  the  complaints  nfher 
'  son,  immediately  after  the  deatli  of  the  unfortunate  I'rincesa  in 

*  question.     I  knew  him  inEiiuately,  during  a  long  time,  while  at 

*  Vienna.     He  since  filled  the  post  of  Envoy  from  the  Empress  of 

*  Russia,  at  an  Italian  Court ;  where  he  was  believed  to  haro  car- 
'  ried  his  temerity,  and  his  success,  even  higher  than  he  had  done  at 
'  Petersburgh."     p.  197— 201. 

The  evidence  produced  by  Sir  Nathaniel  is  the  relation  given, 

,  ia  his  presence,  by  two  piincea  of  Hesse  Philipstlial  at  Vienna* 

Iwo  years  a^er  the  event.     We  know  Qothingol' their  chaia^ 
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ter,  or  of  ihdr  meaii«  of  informatioii  i  and  the  extreme  iodis* 
cretion,  not  to  say  indecency,  of  a  statement  of  the  mnrder  of 
their  relation,  in  public  company,  may  be  considered  as  some 
presumption  a^fainst  their  credit.  The  story  is  told  in  the  life 
of  Catherine  ue  Second,  published  at  Paris  in  1797,  (VoL  IL 
p.  160),  with  less  aggravated  circumstances,  and  cohsequentljr 
-with  somewhat  more  probability,  but  still,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, at  a  time  and  place  whicn  take  much  from  its  weight  as 
%  corroborating  sestimony.  It  is  there  said,  that  the  Empress 
suspected  Razumofibkif  of  an  amour  with  the  Ghrand  Dutchssi, 
and  communicated  her  suspicions  to  Paul,  who,  though  he  did 
•not  adopt  them,  thought  it  riffht  to  recommend  greater  caation 
to  his  wife.  He  also,  as  usual,  betrayed  the  source  of  his  iolbr- 
nation  $  and  the  Grand  Dutchess  then,  if  not  before,  entared 
on  a  secret  correspondence  with  Razumofiski,  and  formed  poU- 
deal  intrigues  agamst  the  Empress.     She  died  in  diildbed ;  and 

*  her  loss,  *  says  the  French  writer,  *  caused  one  crime  more  to 
be  imputed  to  Catharine. '  That  this  unfortunate  princess  died 
in  childbed,  or  soon  nfter  delivery,  is  a  feet  common  to  both 
narratives,  which  both  probably  accounts  for  her  death  as  na- 
tural, and  would  so  much  aggravate  the  atrocity  of  the  murder, 
as  to  require  strong  evidence  that  any  being  in  human  form  had 
committed  such  a  crime.  Resentment  and  fear  are,  however, 
assigned  by  the  French  writer  as  the  causes  of  this  crime.  Bat 
it  is  divested  of  those  very  slender  extenuations,  and  raised  to 
unnatural  enormity  in  the  present  narrative. 

Catharine,  upon  a  medical  opinion  which  must  have  beeii 
proUeraaticfd,  and  to  av^t  a  public  danger  which  might  ne- 
rer  have  been  realized,  is  supposed  to  have  coolly  resolved  on 

•  the  murder  of  her  daughter^in-hw,  a  young  princess,  at  that 
time  in  a  situation  which  would  have  filled  the  most  bloody  sa- 
Tages  with  compassion ;  she  is  made  to  suggest  this  murdler  to 
her  Son,  who  is  at  last  induced  to  consent  to  the  murder  of  his 
wife  in  childbed,  by  suspicions  of  her  gallantry ;  the  Empress 
is  represented  as  having  proposed  previously  the  propriety  of 
the  murder,  as  a  question  of  state,  to  her  cabinet  council,  who 
determined  that  it  was  expedient ;  and  the  physicians  who  at- 
tended the  Grand  Dutchess,  actually  completed  the  crime.  No 
murder  recorded  in  civilized  history  approaches  this.     Paul  is 

iavolved  in  it  as  much  as  his  mother ;  for  it  varies  the  atrocity 

I 

f  The  person  described  by  Sir  N.  with  a  mystery  which  forms 
a  ridiculous  contrast  with  the  other  parts  of  his  narrative,  as  a  sue* 
cessful  lover  of  the  Queen  of  Naples.  He  wais  the  son  of  a  nephew 
of  Razumoffski,  a  handsome  young  Cossack  from  the  Ukraine,  whd 
^08  one  of  ihe  lost  lovers  of  the  Empress  Eiizabethf    ' 

v»  ....  * 
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^erysSAHy,  whether  be  acted  from  subaerviaicy  to'th^  Em- 
press,  mnn  adoption  c^  her  flagitious  policy,  or  from  resent- 
laeat  at  the  supposed  gallaniries  of  his  wife.  If  he  thus  con- 
curred tn  teaciiing  murderous  lessons  to  his  courtiers,  we  shall 
the  less  wonder  at,  and  the  less  lament  his  own  f^e.  The  num- 
ber of  accomplices  adds- to  the  improbability  of  the  storv.  It  is 
doe  to  the  honour  of  human  nature,  not  to  believe,  witnout  the 
strongest  evidence,  that  such  an  act  coukf  have  been  proposed  to 
the  cabinet  council  of  an  empire  aspiring  to  the  jcbaracter  of 
civilized,  and  executed  by  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  the  life 
of  this  unhappy  princess  was  entrusted, — members  of  a  pro- 
fession, distinguished  for  humanity,  and  for  a  religious  observ- 
ance of  professional  trust*  To  publish  such  stories  H^tly,  -is 
no  small  ofioce*  To  prevent  their  publication  by  authority, 
or  to  suppress  them  by  criminal  prosecutions,  ai«  fNcpedients 
have  no  t^idency  to  disprove  their  truth,  or  to  lessta 
credit  But  we  cannot  holp  earnestly  exhorting  all  those 
who  have  any  means  of  information,  to  make  tho  truth  known, 
as  a  duty  which,  whether  the  imputation  be  just  or  groundless, 
tb^  equally  owe  to  the  character  of  the  human  species. 

To  suppose  that  the  Princess  of  Wiriemberg  was  put  to  death 
by  the  command  of  the  Elmpress,  without  the  knowledge,  and 
indeed  without  the  desire,  of  her  husband,  seems  utterly  unrea- 
sonable. It  woukl  be  a  crime  without  a  motive.  Catharine  did 
not  so  severely  punish  conjuj^  infidelities.  Even  supposing 
that  His  Majesty  the  King  of  ^Virtembcrg  had  proposed  to  the 
Empress  this  mode  of  disposing  of  his  consort,  it  is  mpnstroud 
to  bdieve,  that  she  would  have  consented  to  become  the  execu- 
ticmer  of  a  barbarous  caprice.  '  Unless  the  Kuigof  Wirtemberg 
had  completely  vindicated  himself  from  such  a  charge,  it  is  in- 
credible that  the  Princess  Royal  of  England  should  have  had 
those  '  avowed  wishes '  for  marrying  him,  which  Sir  N.  Wrax- 
all,  with  no  great  delicacv,  ascribes  to  her;  and  that  King 
George  the  Third  should  have  consented  to  ^hc  marriage, 
thou^  even  '  with  reluctance  and  hesitation. '  It  is  sufDcieot- 
ly  singular,  that  the  band  of  a  British  Princess  should  have 
been  bestowed  on  a  Prince  so  unfortunate  as  to  require  vindi- 
cation against  such  a  charge;  and  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  a  certificate  of  the  death  of  his  former  consort  bi/  he-- 
VHxrrhage  at  Lhode,  a  castle  or  a  convent  in  some  remote  pro- 
vince of  Russia.  The  probability  seems  to  be,  that  tlfis  Prin- 
cess, at  the  desire  of  her  husband,  for  real  or  supposed  indis- 
cretions, was  relegated  to  a  provincial  prison,  in  a  country  where 
the  secret  death  of  an  illustrious  prisoner,  though  really  natu- 
ral^ mi^ht  be  plausibly  imputed  to  assassination. 
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Tlie  dentil  tf  Peter  wm  necetsftiy  to  sest  Catbarhe  on  tbe 
timnie.  That  of  the  Princess  TarmkaiHjflT  might  have  been  the 
acddental  effect  of  a  barbaroos  iroprisonmcnt,  after  a  perfidiout 
arreit,  in  which  a  British  consul,  and  an  admiral  a  native  of 
Great  Britain,  are  said  to  have  been  accom^iKces.  The  murder 
<if  Ivan  is  not  proved  to  have  been  commanded  by  the  KmpreN» 
thoQ^  the  murderers  certainly  were  unpunished,  and  are  aaid 
to  have  been  promnted,  and  tnuuj?b  bis  father,  a  prince  of  the 
House  of  Brun^^ink,  was  sufibred  to  lan^ish  for  sixteen  years 
after  tbe  death  of  his  son,  and  at  last  to  die  in  hifi  prison  near 
Archangel.  But  the  murders  of  the  Grand  Dutchesb  and  tlie 
Princess  of  Wirtemberc  (if  they  were  murtlered),  are  crimes 
without  any  of  thof^  incentive^*  of  passion  or  uf  ambition  which 
bring  the  guilt  of  tyranti*  witltin  the  limits  of  mitiire. . « .  It  is 
reasonable  to  withhold  belief  Irom  accusations  of  so  mouatreus  a 
Idml ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  lament  the  condition  of  a 
prince  or  a  country,  against  whom  the  bare  imputation  of  such 
crimes  is  possible. 

Since  writing  tbe  above,  we  find  our  doubts  converted  into 
absolute  disbelief  by  the  foUowing  passage  of  a  respectable 
writer,  which  we  feel  pleasure  in  republishing  at  this  moment 
as  an  act  of  juf^tice. 

*  Le  Grand  Due  Paul  Petrovitch  avait  epoute  en  1773  une  Prm* 
cesse  de  Hesee  Darmstadt,  qui  prit  en  entrant  dans  l*£glise 
Grecque  le  nom  de  Natalie.  Elle-mourut  en  1776.  On  a  ^it, 
que  sa  mort  fit  imputer  a  Catharine  un  crime  de  plus^  et  que  la 
sage  femme  qui  presida  aux  couches  de  cette  Princesf^e,  ne  tarda 
pas  a  faire  ime  graade  fortune.  La  veritc  est,  qu*aucune  sage 
femme  ne  presida  aux  couches  de  Natalie,  puisqu'cUe  n*eut  point 
de  couches.  EUe  mourut  au  terme  de  sa  gioi^sesfse,  et  aprcs 
plusieurs  jours  de  souffrance,  parcequ*une  conformation  vicieuse 
ne  lui  pennettait  pas  d'enfanter.  Les  plus  c616bres  chirurgiens  da. 
St  Petergbourg  furent  appel6<:,  et  entre  autres  Moreau,  fils  du 
premier  chirurgien  de  THotel  Dleu  de  Paris.  L'un  d*eux,  je  crois 
que  ce  fut  •  Mqreau,  proposa  roperatioii  Cesarienne.  On  lui  de- 
manda  si  en  sauvant  Fenfant,  il  repondoit  des  jours  de  la  mere. 
Ce  fnt  ce  qu*il  n^>ta  point  assurer,  et  il  ne  fbt  plus  parl^  de  cette 
terrible  operation;  L  en&nt  €tait  mort  avant  que  la  mdre  rendit 
le  dernier  soupir.  ^-^Leves^ue^  Hktoire  de  Rume^  torn.  5.  p.  363. 
JSdUien  €le  Hamburgh f  1800. 

Levesqae  is  a  writer  of  credit,  who  was  at  Petersburg  at  the 
time  bf  the  Grand  Dutchess's  death.  He  appeab  toevewit- 
oesses ;  and  he  appears  almost  certainly  to  have  received  bis  in- 
formation from  one  of  them.  In  his  snort  narrative  of  the  his- 
tory of  Catharine,  he  writes  with  great  impartiality,  and  shows 
fio  disposition. more  favourable  towards  her  than  tnat  scepticism 
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respecting  charges  of  nimsaal  atrocity,  which  is  the  duty  of  ai| 
historian,  and  which  is  justified  by  experience  as  much  as  it  is 
required  by  candour.  His  account  of  the  unfortunate  Elizabetl| 
Tarrakanoff,  acouits  Catharine  only  of  murder*  In  relating  die 
death  of  Ivan,  ne  mentions  a  circumstance  in  itself  very  pro- 
baUe^  that  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  orders  had  been  giren 
to  the  officers  who  guaroed  the  Prince,  to  put  their  prisoner  to 
death,  if  a  rescue  were  attempted,  and  that  he  was  actoaOj 
killed  in  execution  of  that  order,  which  had  been  continued  at 
every  renewal  of  the  garrison.  Tlie  deposition  of  that  poor 
bojr  at  the  age  of  two  years;  his  solitary  imprisonment  for  twen- 
ty-two years  after ;  the  total  ignorance,  and  perpetual  childish- 
ness, varied  only  by  pitiable  fits  of  childish  adger,  which  were 
its  necessary  consequences,  and  which  were  barbaroasly  repre- 
sented by  those  who  caused  them,  as  proofs  of  natural  insanity 
and  idiotism  i  his  secret  interviews  with  the  three  Sovereigns 
who  we^e  seated  on  his  throne,  of  whom  Peter  alone  seems  cer- 
tainly to  have  exhibited  generous  emotions;  his  miserable  death, 
and  the  blasphemous  hypocrisy  with  whidi  that  death  was  an- 
nounced to  tne  world ;  form  altogether  one  of  the  most  afflict- 
ing and  horrible  scenes  in  history.  But  there  is  no  proof  that 
Catharine  perpetrated  useless  crimes.  What  wa^  necessary  for 
her  ambition,  she  either  prompted  or  practised,  or  rewaraedt 
with  as  little  scruple  as  most  other  usurpers.  As  her  whole  life 
was  very  successfully  employed  in  projects  of  aggrandizement^ 
at  the  expense  of  her  w^  neighbours,  she  sufiin^  her  favour^ 
ite  Generals  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  resistance  by  every  mili- 
tary severity  for  which  the  example  of  former  ages,  or  the  widest 
extension  of  the  laws  of  war  could  afibrd  an  audiority,  or  even 
supply  a  pretext^  Like  most  conquerors,  she  was  eager  to  find 
the  shortest  road  to  her  object.  The  admirable  work  of  Rul- 
bieres  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  atrocities  committed 
in  the  first  invasion  of  Poland.  Never  was  any  war  more  un- 
just Scarcely  ever  was  there  a  war  carried  on  with  more  bar- 
j)arity.  The  massacre  of  the  people  of  Praga,  and  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Ismael,  may  perhaps  be  conformable  to  some  barbar- 
ous precedents,  and  may  not  be  at)solutely  without  the  pale  of 
what  are  called  the  laws  of  war :  But  such  acts  are  justly  detest-^ 
ed  by  all  good  men,  and  they  are  still  more  odious  m  the  Gene^ 
jrals  of  a  Princess  who  pretended  to  philosophy  and  humanity. 
^  Massacres  and  military  executions  must  commonly  so  mudi 
resemble  each  other  in  their  detestable  particulars,  that  if  those 
of  Praga.and  Ismael  were  painted  by  eloquent  writers,  of  even 
minute^  described  by  eyewitaesscs,  they  would  excite  as  strong 
und  as  general  a  horror  as  the  similar  atrocities  of  more  receni 
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^ijnes.     But  the  Poles  have  shnjnk  from  describing  the  dread- 
ful  details  of  the  destruction  pf  their  country.     The  Turks  are 
pot  historians ;  and  it  would  be  fHfljcult  for  any  cruelty  to  be 
pew  or  wonderful  to  an  Oriental.     The  same  pretexts  are  alwa^'s 
employed  ;  Retaliation,  yiolatioi^  of  the  rules  of  war  by  the  ene- 
py,  or  the  irregular  resistance  of  the  people  to  the  conqueror 
^fter  submission,  which  that  conqueror  calls  rebellion.     It  is  ia 
yain  to  distinguish  these  scenes  o|  slaughter  from  others,  by  de- 
^cribi^g  them  as  inevitable  calamiticb  in  the  case  of  towns  takea 
by  assault,     ^or  in  the  cases  we  have  mentioned,  the  assaiilt  and 
the  massacrp  were  premeditated  and  resolved  on,  either  to  retaliate 
for  past  or  siipposed  excesses  of  the  eneniy,  or  to  strike  such  ter- 
mor as  should  prevent  futijre  resistance,    'fhe  slaughter  did  not  a- 
jrise  from  the  assault ;  the  assault  was  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the 
^laughter.   Yet  such  atrocities  do  not  always  indicate  any  peculiar 
pruelty  in  the  personal  character  of  tho^e  who  direct  them.    *  To 
f  makean  example  ofWarsa)^-,*  is  aphrasewhich  might  havebecn 
Jightly  ijsed  in  conversation,  and  eagerly  caught  by  Suwarrow  af 
pile  of  those  n[U)ments  when  intoxication  had  sharpened  his  na« 
tural  ferocity.     The  tremendoiis  details  which  that  phrase  im- 
plied, thebutchery  of  30,000  men,  women  and  children,  in  Praga, 
^cre  hid  from  the  imagination  of  those  who  uttered,  and  of  those 
yrho  approved  it,  by  uie  general  and  famili  ir  terms  in  which  it 
fvas  conveyed,  ai|d  industriously  withheld  from  their  notice  ever 
afterwards.     These  horrors  are  often  more  ^  bp  considered  as 
(he  necessary  consequences « of  tyranny  and  conquest,  tb^n  as 
proofs  of  more  than  usual  ferocity  in  the  tyrant  or  conqueror 
from  whom  they  flow.    There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Ca« 
jdierine  had  any  disposition  to  inflict  pain  on  individuals  y^hose 
puflerings  she  saw,  or  distinctly  represented  to  herself. 

But,  to  return  to  Sir  N.  WraxaU. — His  general  anxiety  to 
be  correct^  may  be  estimated  by  hi$  never  thinking  it  his  duty, 
before  he  told  such  a  story  as  that  of  the  murder* of  the  Graii4 
putchess,  to  examine  so  well  known  and  creditable  a  writer  ^s 
Levesque.  But  on  the  whole,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  part 
pf  the  book  which  relates  to  the  Continent  is  muc)]  more  toler- 
able than  that  which  respepts  England.  The  reason  seems  to 
J)e,  that  it  is  the  journal  of  a  traveller,  written  at  least  from  \he 
ponversation  of  the  time  j  not  vulgar,  slander,  incorrectly  re- 
piembcred^  and  eked  out  by  pamphleteering  declamation  thirty 
years  after  die  events.  The  account  of  the  Court  of  Lisbon  is 
not  unamusing.  \  king,  who  is  represented  as  a  drunken  old 
Moor,  and  whose  *  secret  and  decorous  amours*  are'commen<f- 
ed  by  our  author,  in  a  sentence  of  very  ludicrous  stateliness;— - 
a  nuccii,  at  the  age  of  *ixiy,  jealous  of  this  discreet  husband;  tlie 
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best  horsewoman;  iind  th^  greatest  huntress  in  Europe, — and  whd, 
being  •  an  excellent  shot,  *  *  vfery  narrowly  missed  killing  the 

*  king  with  a  ball, '  are  the  principal  persons  in  the  farce.  He 
adds  little  to  our  information  about  the  stem  tyranny  of  Pbm^ 
bal.  One  fact  may  be  quoted  as  an  example;  A  hundred  Je- 
suits were  confined  in  one  prison  only,  *  id  siibterr'aneoiis  case- 

*  mates, '  for  no  other  crime  but  that  of  having;  been  Je^uitsj 
from  1758  ot*  1763,  till  the  release  of  the  sui-vivors  in  1777. 

Sir  Nathaniel's  hero^  .among  the  sovereigns  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  Louis  the  Fifteenth ;  a  prince  who,  if  lie  had  not 
been  distinguished  by  the  grossness  and  extravagance  erf  hi^ 
debauchery,  cotild  scarce  have  be^h  known  otherwise  ihan  by 
name  to  history.     This  monarch,  say^  bur  aut)ior^  ^  covered 

*  himself  and  his  country  with  riiilitary  glory  !  *  The  accjuisitiorf 
bf  Lorrain  under  Loiiis  XV.  indeed,  bdt  no  mote  b§  bim  tbaH 
by  Sir  N.,  fills  our  memoir  writer  Vith  statistical  enthusiasni; 
He  calls  it  *  territory  of  such  inestimable  value  as  to  mock  cal- 
culation ! '  And  he  afterwards  breaks  out  into^  ah  ecstasy  of 
geographical  rapture.    *  When  we  reflect  oh  the  beautV  and 

*  extent  of  that  fine  province,    stretching  into  the  midst  of 

*  France,  and  separating  Bw'giindy  frOr^  CharApaigney  conti- 
^  guous  on  the  east  to  Germany,  '  &c;  In  comparing  Lorrain 
with  the  acquisitions  of  former  kings  of  France,  his  admiratioh 
bf  Louis  XV.  so  far  disturbs  his  historical  and  geographical  rd- 
tollectioh^,  that  ne  ascribes  to  Flenrv  IV.  the  cbnqutst  of  ima« 
ginary  cbuntfes— ^*  the  bounties  of  Bourg  ana  firesse. '  Uit- 
tortnnately  Bourg  is  not  a  cdunty,  but  a  town,  the  capital  of 
the  little  province  bf  Bresse;  He  eJ:patiate§  with  very  ludicrous 
indignation  on  the  misalliance  of  his  nero  with  Maria  Lecsinska; 
who,  according  to  him,  *  had  neithei*  rank,  nor  beauty^  ndf 

*  elegaface  of  manners,    nor  intellectual   endowments.      tveh 

*  youth  she  could  scarcely  be  said  to  possess,  as  sfie  "Ms  txeiit^^ 
^  three  years  of  age! '  Yet  she  inspired  Cardinal  Fleury  at  fe^ 
venty  with  a  passion,  of  which  the  effbctd  ate  soinewhat  aknbl^ 


^  nature^  it  is  equally  a  fact,  howetet  incredible  it  may  appeal*; 

•  that  Fleury,  then  above,seventy  years  of  age,  catricd  his  prif 

•  bumption  still  Jdrthet  with  respect  to  Maria  Lecsinska;     1 

•  shall  not  relate  the  particulars  f '  .  Yet  why  this  sudden  fit  of 
&c](beamishn^s  ?  The  direction  bf  our  author's  memory  or 
fiuicy  towards  stich  •  particulars,  *  is  so  clearly  visible  ih  everj^ 
bart  of  the  book,  that  this  ridiculous  reserve  oiily  strctigth^nS 
Ibe  impression  of  its  general  impurity.    Besides^  what  h  thik 
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wkidi  is  *  fkrth^r '  thnn  *  Kbertine  propositioiis  ?  *  Sir  Nalli»* 
nid,  who  began  his  Travels  fortyf-three  years  ago,  quotes  with 
seeming  complacencyt  and  adopts  with  eager  creduli^,  the  case 
of  Cardinal  Fleury;  buty  in  his  own  case,  we  shall  infer  onljr 
from  the  superabundance  of  indecent  anecdote,  that  what  *  once 
inflamed  his  soul, '  does  *  still  inspire  bis  wit ' ...  It  is  veiy 
rarely  that  we  find  that  vice  combined  with  so  great  a  dispose 
tion  to  details  of  physical  imparity.  In  pages  24 1  and  24^,  we 
have  a  collection  of  natty  tales,  raked  togeu>er  from  the  filth  of 
di£ferent  ages  and  nations,  with  an  industry  which  would  have 
been  remarkable  among  the  few  merits  of  the  book,  if  it  had 
been  employed  for  any  purpose  but  to  disgust  the  reccder^  and 
degrade  human  nature. 

The  discussions  respecting  the  effect  of  the  peculiar  marriagea 
of  the  house  of  Braganza;  the  supposed  physical  deficiencies 
of  Louis  XVL  and  Louis  XVIIL ;  the  deaths  of  the  Regent, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  Marechal  de  Saxe ;  and  the  horrible 
insinuation  against  the  late  Stadtholder,  are  faults  of  a  similar 
kind,  which  are  without  excuse ;  because  the  facts  can  neither 
be  proved,  if  they  were  true;  nor  disproved,  if  they  were  false; 
and  because  their  truth  or  falsehood  is  of  no  historical  or  pub-* 
Kc  importance.  In  a  book  of  anecdote,  intended  for  readers  of 
every  age  and  sex,  this  union  of  nastiness  and  obscenity  is  pe- 
culiarly reprehensible.  On  a  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  late 
Prince  of  Orange,  which  is  really  within  the  province  of  histo« 
ry,  he  makes  a  remark,  which  calls  for  tne  severest  anim- 
adversion.-—* Van  Berkel,  *  says  he,  *  merited  the  fate  of  the 

*  two  De  Witts,  and  only  escaped  it  by  the  inert  and  incapa- 

*  ble  conduct  of  the  Stadthokler. '  It  was  the  unmerited  fate 
of  the  two  De  Witts  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  an  ungratefiil  po* 
pulace;  and  the  langua^  of  our  author  intimates  at  the  least,  tnak 
It  was  a  proof  of  inactivity  in  the  late  Stadtholder,  not  to  base 
excited  the  populace  to  assassinate  Van  BerkeL  If  he  inteada 
what  his  words  mean,  he  must  be  left  to  be  punished  by  the 

Ceral  execration  of  mankind.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  he 
only  blundered  into  a  form  of  expression,  which  makes  him 
eav  more  than  he  intended.  These  are,  however,  matters,  on 
wnich  it  is  not  allowed  lo  be  amb^ous ;  and  some  symptoms 
of  unmanly  ferocity  have  for  the  first  time  appeared,  tKough  on- 
ly among  some  of  our  very  subaltern  writers,  which  make  it  ne- 
cessary to  guard  the  English  language  from  being  d^radcd  into 
a  vehicle  of  cowardly  and  sanguinary  maxims.  It  is  sufiicieiit 
condemnation  of  this  writer,  to  point  out  the  unfeeling  and  imp  . 
moral  coldness,  and  almost  approbation,  with  which  be  alludes* 
to  two  barbarous  murders,  perpetrated  on  two  of  the  most  vii> 
tuous  magistrates  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  history. 
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The  picture  of  the  Court  of  Niiples,  and  pardcnlarly  of  tM 
character  of  Ferdinand  IV.  is  amusing ;  and  as  it  i»  given  chief- 
ly from  the  information  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  the  intimate  friend 
of  that  strange  prince,  it  seems  to  have  better  pretensions  ta 
credit  than  most  other  parts  of  the  Memoirs. 

*  No  European  Sovereign,   withouc  exception,  *  said   Sir  Wil* 
liam.  '  has  been  fo  ill  educated  a^  the  King  of  Naples.    He  is  noC 
even  ihaAter  of  any  language,  except  Jtalian,  without  making  a 
painful  effort;  aud  his  ordinary  Italian  is  a  ^^eapoliian  dialect,  such 
as  the  lowest  of  hib  subjects,  the  Lazaroni^  speak  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  otlicr.     It  is  true  that  he  understands  French* 
and  converites  in  it  when  indispensable ;  but  he  rarely  reads  any 
French  author,  and  still  more  rarely  attempts  to  write  in  that  lan- 
guage.    Ail  the  correspondence  that  takes  place  between  him  and 
his  father,  the  King  of  Spain,  is  carried  on  in  the  common  Nea- 
politan jargon.    They  write  very  frequently  and  largely  to  each 
other;  but  seldom  does  this  intercourse  embrace  political  subjects; 
their  letters,  oF  which  I  have  seen  numbers,  being  filled  with  ao* 
counts  of  the  quantity  and  variety  of  the  game  respectively  killed 
by  them,  in  which  the  great  ambition  of  each  Prince  is  to  exceed 
the  other.      Ferdinand,  indeed,  wlio  scarcely  ever  reads,  con!>idera 
as  the  greatest  of  mis^fortunes  a  rainy  day,  when  the  weather  proves 
too  bad  for  him  to  go  out  to  the  chase.    On  such  occasions,  re- 
course is  had  to  every  expedient  by  which  time  may  be  killed,  in 
order  to  di^pate  His  Majesty's  Ennui,  even  to  the  most  puerile 
and  childish  pastimes.      The  King's  education  was  systematicaltv 
neglected :  for  Charles  the  Third,  alarmed  at  the  imbecility  of  his 
eld^t  son,  Philip,  Duke  of  Calabria,  who,  on  account  of  his  re- 
cognized debility  of  understanding,  was  wholly  set  aside  from  the 
ri^t  ef  succession,  strictly  ordered,  at  his  departure  for  Spain, 
in  1759,  that  this,  his  third  son,  should  not  be  compelled  to  apply 
to  any  severe  studies,  or  be  made  to  exert  any  close  application  of 
mind. '    p.  235. 
*  Before  the  present  King  fully  attained  his  seventeenth  year» 
the  Marquis  Tanucci,  then  Prime  Minister,   by  directions  sent 
from  the  Court  of  Madrid,  provided  him  a  wife.     The  Arch-* 
dntchett  Josepha,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Empress  Maria  The* 
resa,  being  selected  for  Queen  of  Naples ;  and  being  represented 
to  young  Ferdinand,  as  a  princess  equally  amiable  in  her  mind, 
as  she  was  agreeable  in  her  person,  he  expected  her  arrival  with 
great  pleasure,  mingled  even  with  some  impatience.     So  much 
more  severely  was  it  natural  that  he  should  feel  the  melancholy 
intelligence,  when  it  arrived  from  Vienna,  that  she  was  dead  of 
the  small-pox.    In  fact,  he  manifested  as  much  concern  at  the 
event,  as  could  perhaps  be  expected  in  a  prince  of  his  disposition, 
and  at  his  time  of  life,  for  the  death  of  a  person  whom  he  had 
oevtr  seen*     But,  a  circumstance  which  greatly  augmented  bis 
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*'  chagrui  oQ  die  oceuton  was,  its  biing  contidned  indiipeDable 

*  for  him  not  to  take  his  usual  diveraioa  of  fauating  or  fithing,  oa 
'  the  day  that  -the  account  reached  Naplei.    Ferdinand  reluctantljr 

*  lubmitted  to  such  a  painful  and  unusual  renunciation  :  but.  hav- 
■  ing  consented  to  it  from  a  fenie  of  decorum,  be  immediately  set 
'  about  endeavouring  to  amuse  himself  within  doors,  in  the  best 

*  manner  that  circumstances  would  admit ;  an  attempt  in  which  ha 
'  was  aided  by  the  noblemen  in  waiting  about  his  person,  Thef 
^  began  therefore  with  billiards,  a  game  which  his  Majes^  likes, 

*  and  at  which  he  plays  with  skill.     When  they  had  continued  it 

*  for  some  time,  leap-frog  was  tried,  to  which  succeeded  ▼ariona 

*  oth^  feats  of  aftiltty  or  gambols.     At  length,  one  of  the  gentle- 

*  men,  more  ingenious  than  the  others,  proposed  to  celebrate  tbe 

*  funeral  of  the  deceased  Arch -Dutchess.  The  idea,  far  from  shock- 
^  ing  the  King,  appeared  to  him,  and  to  the  whole  company,  as 
*■  most  entertaining ;  and  no  redections,  either  on  the  Indecoram* 
**or  want  of  apparent  humanity  in  the  proceeding,  interposed  to 
'  prevent  its  immediate  realization.  Having  selected  one  of  the 
'  Chamberlains,  as  proper,  from  his  youth  and  feminine  appear* 
1  ance,  to  represent  the  Princess,  they  habited  him  in  a  manner 
'  suitable  to  the  mournful  occasion ;  laid  him  out  on  an  Open  bier, 
-f  according  to  the  Neapolitan  custom  at  interments ;  and  in  order 

*  to  render  the  ceremony  more  appropriate,  as  well  as  more  accu- 
'  rately  correct,  they  marked  his  face  and  hands  with  chocolate 

*  drops,  which  were  designed  lo  imitate  the  pustules  of  the  small- 
'.  pox.     All  the  apparatus  being  ready,  the  funeral  procession  be- 

*  gan,  and  proceeded  through  the  principal  apartments  of  the  pa- 
'  lace  at  Portici,  Ferdinand  ofliciating  as  chirf  mourner.  Having 
'.,  heard  of  the  A rch-Dut chess's  decease,  I  had  gone  thither  on  that 
*.  day,  in  order  to  make  my  condolence  privately  to  bis  Majesty  on 
*.  the  misfortune ;  and  entering  at  the  time,  I  became  an  eyewit- 

*  ness  of  this  extraordinary  scene,  which,  in  any  other  country  of 
!  Europe,  would  be  considered  as  incredible,  'and  would  not  obtain, 
f  belief. 

'  The  Arch- Dutchess  Caroline  being  substituted  in  place  of  her 
*■  sister,  and  l>eing  soon  afterwards  conducted  fnm  Vienna  to  Na^ 
'  pies,  the  King  advanced  in  person,  as  far  as  the  '  Portella,'  where: 
'.  the  Neapolitan  and  Papal  territories  divide,  m  order  to  receive  hit 
'  new  bride.     Slie  was  then  not  sixteen  jears  old ;  and  though  she 

*  could  not  by  any  means  be  esteemed  handsome,  yet  she  possessed 

*  many  cti^rms.     Ferdinand  manifc^U'd  on  his  part,  neither  ardor 

*  nor  indilference  for  the  Queen.     On  the  morning  after  his  nup- 

*  tiali,  which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  May  I76S,  when  the 

*  weather  was  very  warm,  he  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  went  out, 

bed.  Those 
'  his  Majesty 
)licd  he,  *  it. 
teemed,  aiay* 
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*  where  except  at  Naples^  most  iodecorons  \  but  here  we  are  faint- 
^  lianzed  to  far  greaier  violations  of  propriety  an^  decenct.  Those 
.*  acts  and  functions  which  are  never  mentioned  in  England,  and 
'  which  are  there  stadiou&ly  concealed,  even  by  the  Vulgar»  ber^  are 
'  openly  performed. '  p.  235-^341.  , 

The  account  given  by  Sir  John  t)ick«  of  his  share  in  kid-> 
napping  the  unhappy  woman  called  the  I^rincesg  I'arrakangff^ 
should  be  known  «8  generally  as  possrblei  beesuse  it  is  a  man^ 
own  defence  Ugain^t  the  charge,  of  a  horrible  crinlp., 

^  I  lived  during  several  years  in  iiabits  of  familiar  acquaintance 
with  Sir  John  Dtck|  who  retained,  at  fourscore^  aH  the  activity  of 
middle  life,  together  with  the  perfect  possession  of  his  memory  and 
faculties.  He  was  an  agreeable,  entertaining^  welKbred  man,  who 
had  seen  much  of  the  world.  Dining  in  a  large  company  at  Mr 
Thomas  Hope's,  in  Berkeley  Square,  on  Sunday  the  10th  of  Feb« 
ruary  1799»  I  sat  by  Sir  John  l>ick ;  and,  well  knowing  his  intl- 
■lacy  with  Alexis  Orloff,  I  inquired  of  him  where  the  Count  then 
was?    *  He  is, '  answered  Sir  John  Dick»  ^  at  present  at  Leipsie» 

*  from  which  place  he  wrote  to  me  only  three  weeks  ago.  The 
'  Emperor  Piiul  commanded  him  to  travel^  after  having  made  him 

*  and  Prince  Baratinskoi,  both  of  v^om  assisted  in  the  termination 
^  of  Peter  the  Third's  life,  assist  likewise  at  the  funeral  ceremoaio 
'  of  that  Prince.    They  held  the  pall,  and  actually  mounted  guard 

*  ottT  the  body,  in  the  church  of  the  Citadel  of  Petersburgh>  re- 
'  maining  the  whole  night  with  the  corpse.    Alexis  went  through 

*  this  function  with  perfect  composure.  *  Encouraged  by  the  frank* 
ness  of  this  reply,  I  ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  had  tead  the  Narra- 
tive of  the  Princess  TarrakanofPs  seizure,  related  in  La  Fie  cfe 
CaiheriHe  Seconde  f     *  I  have  certainly  perused  it, '  said  he,  and 

*  not  without  some  concern,  as  I  am  there  acctksed  by  name,  no 

*  less  than  my  wife,  of  having  been  a  party  to  the  act  of  trans« 
'  porting  by  violence,  a  young,  unsuspecting,  and  innocent  Prin- 

*  cess,  on  board  the  Russian  fleer*    I  will  relate  to  you,  as  a  man 

*  of  veracity,  all  the  part  that  I  took,  and  all  I  know,  relative  to 

*  the  pretinided  Princess  in  question,  who  is  there  asserted  to  have 
^  been  a  daughter  of  Elisabeth,  Empress  of  Russia^  by  Alexis  Ra« 

*  zoumoffsky. 

*  During  the  time  that  the  Rassian  squadron  lay  in  the  harbour 

,*  of  Leghorn  in  1771«  Alesis  OrlofiF,  who  was  the  Admiral,  reiitd- 

'  ed  frequendy*  if  not  principally,  at  Pisa,  wli^  he  hired  a  splen* 

*  did  house.  One  mornings  about  1 1  o'clock,  a  Cossack^  i^bo  f^ 
.*  in  his  KTvice,  and  who  acted  as  his  courier,  arrived  at  my  dcfpi^ 

*  charged  with  a  messi^,  to  inform  me  that  his  ma^tf  r,  with  some 

*  company,  in  three  caniages,  meant  to  dine  with  mt  on  that  day. 
^  I  accordingly  ordered  a  dinner  to  be  prepafed  for  his  reception. 
"  When  he  arrived^  be  brought  with  him  a  lady,  %hom  he  intro* 

*  trodttccd  to  my  wife  and  to  myself:  but  lie  never  named  her» 

*  only  calling  her,  ^  Q^etia  Darna*  "      She  was  by  no  meai^ 
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IiandioiDe^  Aongb  genteel  in  her  figure ;  apparentlj  thirty  yeari 
of  age ;  and  had  tne  air  of  a  person  who  had  suffered  in  her 
healui.  There  seemed  something  mysterious  about  her,  which  ex-* 
cited  my  curiosity,  but  which  I  could  not  penetrate.  Considering 
her  with  attention*  it  struck  me  forcibly  that  I  had  seen  her  before, 
and  in  England.  Being  determined,  if  possible,  to  satisfy  myself 
on  this  pomt,  as  we  stood  leaning  against  the  chimney*piece  in  my 
drawingroom*  before  dinner,  I  said  to  her,  ^  I  believe.  Ma'am, 
you  speak  EnglklK  '*  ''  I  speak  only  one  little,  "  answered  she. 
We  sat  down  to  dinner;  and,  after  the  repast,  Alexis  Orioff  pro- 
posed to  my  wife,  and  to  another  lady  who  was  there  present,  ta 
accompany  him  and  the  female  stranger  on  board  his  ship.  They 
both  declining  it,  OrloflT  took  her  with  him  in  the  eTcntng.  The 
boom  or  chain  was  then  stretched  across  the  harbour  ;^  but  a  boat 
came  from  the  Russian  Admiral's  ship,  into  which  he  put  the  la* 
dy,  and  accompanied  her  himself  safe  on  board. 
*  On  the  ensuing  morning,  when  Orioff  came  on  shore,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  my  house.  His  eyes  were  Ttolently  inflamed,  and  his. 
whole  countenance  betrayed  much  agitation.  Without  explaining 
to  me  the  cause  or  the  reason  of  this  disorder,  he  owned  that  he 
had  passed  a  Tery  unpleasant  night  (  and  he  requested  me  to  let 
him  haye  some  dr  the  moat  amusing  books  in  my  library,  in  order 
to  divert  the  lady  who  was  on  board  his  ship.  I  never  saw  her 
again  :  but  I  know  that,  soon  afterwards,  she  was  sent  by  Alexis 
in  a  frigate  to  Cronstadt ;  i^ere,  without  being  ever  landed,  she 
was  transferred  up  the  Neva,  to  the  fortress  of  Schlnsselbourg,  at 
the  moudi  of  the  lake  Ladoga.  Catherine  there  confined  her,  m 
the  very  room  diat  Peter  the  Third  had  oained  to  be  constructed,, 
with  intent  to  shut  up  herself  in  it.  The  Lady  unquestionably- 
died  in  that  prison,  of  chagrin ;  but  she  was  not  drowned  by  the 
water  of  the  Neva  coming  into  her  apartment,  as  is  asserted  m 
La  Viede  Catherine  Seconde. 

*-  Having  stated  to  you,  ^  continued  Sir  John  Dick,  f  these 
circumstance^  I  will  now  inform  you,  who,  and  of  what  descrip* 
tion  war  die  lady  in  question.  Far  from  being,  as  is  pretended,  ss 
daughter  of  Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Russia,  her  father  was  a  baker 
of  Nuremberg  in  Franconia.  If,  on  this  point,  my  testimony* 
should  appear  to  you  doubtful  or  suspicious,  the  present  Mar- 
grave of  Anspach,  who  is  in  this  coimtry,  and  who  knew  her  well, 
is  ready  to  testify  the  same  fact.  She  was  a  woman  of  pleasure, 
during  a  short  time,  both  in  Paris,  and  here  in  London  ;  at  which 
last  mentioned  city,  she  had  picked  up  a  few  words  of  English. 
Prince  Nicholas  Radzivi),  who  was  driven  out  of  Poland  by  the 
Russians,  having  met  with  her,  made  her  his  mistress,  and  carried 
her  with  him  into  Italy.  In  order  to  fevenge  himself  on  Cathe- 
**  rine,  who  had  etpelled  him  from  his  native  country,  and  confix- 
*  cated  bis  immense  estates  in  Lithuania  y  he  resolved  on  calling  h^ 
*  the  PrhKess  Tarrakanoff^  pretaading  that  she  was  Elizal^V 
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*  da\ighter.    Such  she  was,  in  fact,  considered  to  be  by  many  peo- 
'  pk ;  and  the  itport  acquiring  strength^  soon  reached  Petersburgh* 

*  Cadiertne,  naturally  alarmed  at  the  existence  of  a  pretender,  wtio 

*  who  mii^ht  lay  claim  to  the  very  throne  of  Rossia;  and  being  in« 

*  formed  that  Prince  RkdziTil  asserte<l  her  right  to  die  empire,  as  a 
<  legitimate  daughter  of  Eliaabeth  by  Razoomoffsky)  to  whom  she 

*  had  been  secretly  married  $  thot^ht  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be 

*  lost,  in  securing  the  person  of  so  dangerous  a  rival.     She  bsued 

*  private  orders,  therefore,  to  Alexis  Orloffi  enjoining  him  to  gain 
'  possession  of  the  pretended  Princess,  at  all  events,  and  by  every 

*  possible  means,  either  of  money  or  violence.     To  so  great  a  height 

*  did  the  Empresses  apprehensions  rise,  that  OrlofF  avowed  to  me, 

*  he  had  received  the  positive  commands  of  her  Majesty,  to  pursue 

*  her  even  to  Ragusa,  if  necessary  i  where  it  Was  understood  she  had 
'  retired ;  to  demand  her  from  the  government  of  that  small  Repub* 

*  lie ;  and  if  they  should  refuse  to  give  her  up,  to  bombard  the  city, 
«  and  to  lay  it  in  dshes. '  But,  Alexis  found  means  to  entrap,  or  to 

*  entice  her,  without  either  disturbance  or  hostility.  He  treated 
^  her  as  his  Mistress,  while  he  resided  at  Pisa,  and  while  she  lay  on 
■  board  faCs  ship  at  Leghorn.  These  ar»  all  the  particulars  that  I 
^  know  relative  to  her,  and  all  the  share  that  I  had  in  her  deten- 

*  tion,  or  her  misfortunes.  *     p.  183-B9. 

On  thb  narrative  several  observations  present  themselves.  Sir 
N.  Wraxall  intimates  some  doubts  of  its  truth ; — notwithstanding 
which  doubts,  *  be  lived  in  habits  otjiamiliaf  acquaintance  with 

*  the  narrator. '    The  credit  of  the  narrative  is  not  strengtheor 
ad  by  the  mild  and  respectful  language  in  which  be  describes 
two  Ilussian  grandees,  '  both  ofvbhom  assisted  in  the  termination  ' 
^  of  Peter  the  Third's  life  I  *    One  of  these  persons  wb6se  partici- 

Kion  in  murder  is  thus  ootirteoualy  described^  was  Alexis  Orr 
\  ta  whom  Dick  was  so  al^ectly  subservient  as  to  receive  and 
execute  oruers  for  a  dinner  for  his  mistress,  whose  name  he  did 
4)ot  deign  to  comoraDiaite.  It  wptared  that  Orloff  did  propose 
4d  Lady  DidK  and  '  another  laay '  to  accompany  his  unknowa 
mistress  on  board  the  Russian  ship»  (for  what  innocent  purpose, 
X>ick  does  not  explain),  which  is  evidently  the  foundation  of 
•Costera's  story ;  and  Sir  John  does  not  say  tha(  their  declining 
to  go  on  board  proceeded  from  any  repugnance  to  be  engaged- 
In  die  atrocious  fraud  of  Orloff.  U  is  evident  that  the  appear^ 
ance  and  language  of  Orloff  next  day  must  have  excited  his  sus- 
picions at  least  $  yet  he  took  no  measures  to  deliver  the  victim^ 
He  gives  a  strange  notion  of  bis  own  ieelings^  by  raying,  as  a 
initigadon,  that  she  died  of  a  broken  heart  m  the  dungeon,  in-^ 
stead  of  being  drowned,  as  is  commonly  believedf  by  the  over^ 
flow  of  the  Neva.  After  his  knowledge  of  the  fatal  issue  of  thi/i 
lAOpecaUekd  act  of  unmanly  and  base  atrocity^  be  continued  to  \it 

N  5«     ' 
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<Hi  terms  of  friiendlhip  and  correnpondenee  widi  the  perpetrator^ 
I.^  lis  add,  on  the  authoriiT  of  8ir  N.  Wraxall,  that  Dick  rcH» 
ceived  a  Ra«tan  order  of  knighthood  (whether  before  or  alter 
the  trepanment,  h  not  said),  and  that  be  derived  '  great  pectr* 

*  niary  adtantaged '  from  supplying  the  Russian  fleet  under  Or« 
lofTs  command  9  then  Iting  at  Leghorn.    If  English  consols  win 
earn  wealth  and  titles  by  betravine  prisoners  into  the  bands  of 
foreign  tyrants,  it  b  at  least  fit  that  no  part  of  the  endeoce  of 
theif  guilt  should  be  concealed  from  their  country. 

The  connexion  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  with  the 
llluminisf  Is  supposed  in  this  book  to  be  the  cause  of  his  dismis- 
sal from  the  Prussian  service.  But  it  is  seldom  possible  to  exar 
mine  one  of  its  anecdotes,  without  finding  new  prooft  of  inaccu* 
racy,  llie  true  cause  of  Prince  Ferdinand  leaving  the  Russian 
Rervice,  (for  he  resigned,  and  was  not  dismissed),  is  to  be  found 
Jn  Tbiebault«  {Mes  Souvenirs  de  Vingi  AnSf  vol  11.  p.  S72.) 
A  colond  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  in  garrison  at  Magde- 
burglif  of  which  he  was  governor,  whom  he  had  put  under  ar- 
rest, was  enlarged  by  the  King  without  reference  to  the  Prince. 
This  exertion  m  royal  authority  was  resented  by  Prince  Ferdi« 
nand,  who  immediately  sent  in  bis  resignation,  and  retired  to 
Brunswick.  His  letter  of  resignation  is  published  by  Thiebault, 
which  seems  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  narrative.  Without 
this  corroboration,,  it  might  have  been  unsafe  to  reiy  implicitUr 
on  Thiebault,  who  often  evidently  wrote  from  imperfect  recdt- 
lection,  and  who  is  sddom  scrupubus  in  weighing  the  proof  of 
a  striking  anecdote. 

Sir  Nathaniel  ( VoL  I.  p.  262,  kjc)  tells  us  a  marveUous  storf 
of  the  executioner  of  Strasburgh,  who,  in  the  year  1774  or 
1775,  was  brooght  blindfold,  after  two  days  journev,  to  a  castle 
in  Germany,  where  he  beh^ed  a  lady  apparently  of  distinc* 
tion,  on  a  scafibld  covered  with  black,  in  the  midst  of  a  larg» 
hall.  This  lady.  Sir  Nathaniel  believes  to  have  been  a  Princess 
of  Wirtemberg,  who  married  the  Prince  of  Tonr  and  Taxis^ 
and  who  had  attempted  to  push  her  husband  into  the  river.  But 
if  the  Prince  of  Tour  and  Taxis  was  desirous  of  putting  his  wife 
iecretly  to  death,  why  did  he  send  for  the  executioner  of  Stras- 
bni^h  ?  and  how  could  such  a  death,  with  so  much  ceremonial 
ana  preparation,  have  been  kept  a  secret  from  the  servants  and 
neighb.>urs  of  the  castle?  The  story  would  in  itself  only  be  wn, 
instfioce  of  Sir  Nathaniel's  credulitv;  but  he  gives  it  some  addi* 
tionol  importance^  by  telling  ua,  that  *  the  private  annab  of  the 

*  ffreat  houses  and  sovereigns  of  the  German  Empire,  would 

*  tumish  numerous  instances  of  similar  severity  exerci}^  in 
^  their  own  fiunilies  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cea^ 
^  turias^' 
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Reasonable  men  require  ttronger  proofs  of  ft  narrathr^i  iR 
proportion  to  its  deviating  from  tne  common  course  of  nature^ 
vspedally  when  it  charges  monstrous  crimes.  The  crediikms 
Tutear,  believe  a  tale  in  proportion  to  its  atrocity.  No  reader 
of  ttiese  memoirs  can  hesitate  tn  which  of  the  two  ciasses  the 
author  is  to  be  placed.  Among  many  blameable  instances  of  hi^ 
erednlity,  or  desire  of  ministering  to  the  malicious  curiosity  of 
the  vulgu*)  none  is  more  reprehensible  than  his  account  of  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI. 

*  Hit  personal  courage  itself,  whatever  flattery  may  assert,  or 
candour  may  suggest^  was  problematical.  That  he  displayed  con- 
siderable presence  of  mind,  and  contempt  of  death,  when  surround- 
ed by  a  furious  populace,  in  October  1789,  at  Versailles,  and  in 
July  1792,  at  the  Tuilleries,  cannot  be  disputed ;  but,  on  the  scaf^ 
fol<C  in  January,  1793,  for  the  performance  of  which  last  act  he 
most  nevertheless  have  been  prepared,  by  all  the  aids  of  reflection^ 
and  all  the  supports  of  religion,  he  did  not  comport  himself  with  the 
serenity  and  self  possesion  that  characterized  Charles  the  First,  and 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  when  laying  down  their  beads  on  the  Block. ' 
Fn^t  Edi^  Vol.  I.  p.  ll*. 

Yet  the  insigniiicant  anonvmous  note  from  Paris  in  the  next 
page,  seemingly  introduced  tor  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
mmrming  the  public  of  the  author's  acquaintance  with  the  Duke 
of  Dorset,  states,  that  *  Louis  suffered  death  with  the  most  he- 
roic courage ; '  and  it  is  now  perfectly  well  known,  that  though 
be  struggled  for  an  instant  with  the  executioner,  it  was  not  from 
the  least  apprehension  of  death,  but  from  a  transient  impulse  of 
i-esentment  i^^inst  precautions  which  he  felt  as  indi^ities.  It 
is  a  certain  &ct,  resting  upon  evidence  of  a  peculiarly  unsus- 
pected kind»  that  no  man  ev^  looked  on  danger  and  death  with 
more  cafanness  than  this  unhappy  monarch. 

There  is,  it  must  be  ownen,  m  the  worst  of  Sir  NathaniePa 
tales,  less  marks  of  malice  than  of  gossiping  credulity,  and  ;)f  a 
passion  for  telling  wonderful  stories.  Yet  he  knows  how  to  mak^ 
seasonable  exceptions.  He  is  extremely  discreet  and  loyal  in 
speaking  of  the  King  and  tbe  Regent  His  scrupulous  regard 
for  tfie  reputation  of  the  Powerfd,  should  have  taught  bim  tp 
»bow  at  least  some  caution  in  treating  the  character  of  th^ 
defenceless  and  the  dead.  Of  the  Prince  H^nt  he  is  pleased 
to  observe, — ^  Had  Johnson  been  now  living,  he  mignt,  in« 
*  deed,  witness  the  finest  model  of  grace,  dignity,  ease  and  af- 
^  fability  which  the  world  has  ever  beheld,  united  in  the  same 
^  person.  In  him  are  really  blended,  the  majes^  of  Louis  the 
^  Fourteenth,  with  the  amenity  of  Charles  the  Second. '  Vol.  I. 
jp.  375.  However  unquestionably  just  this  commendation  may 
M,  it  would  have  had  more  effect  from  a  more  competent  judj^ 
4pr  from  one  who  had  better  opportunities  of  observiitton ;  an4  j| 
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excit^  surprise,  that  all  those  noble  individnaffy  wtthont  exeeptiofi^ 
\^b(>  occupied  situations  in  the  royal  household^  or  near  the  King's 
person*  should,  without  fastidiously  hesitating,  give  the  example  of 
tergiversation.  Tliey  abandoned  Ministers,  and  joined  the  Crown  s 
manifesting  bf  their  votes  ^)ow  vast  is  the  personal  influence  of  the 
SovereigUf  when  strenuously  exerted,  over  the  members  of  the  Up- 
pei  House  of  Parliament.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  when  it  waa 
inoved  to  adjourn  on  the  15th,  bad  voted  in  person  with  the  Admi- 
nistrationi  having  rec<rived  a  notification  of  his  father's  disapproba- 
tion of  the  East  India  bill,  absented  himself  on  the  second  divtstoiiy 
lyhen  that  measure  was  finally  rejected.  Lord  Riverst  one  of  th<^ 
Lrrds  of  the  King's  bedchamber,  who  had  given  his  vote  by  proxy 
to  the  *  Cos^lition, '  on  the  first  qnestion,  withdrew  it  on  the  second 
division ;  as  did  the  Earls  of  Hardwicke  and  Egremont.  Lord 
ifitormont,  though,  as  being  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet  and  President 
of  the  Council,  he  had  personally  supported  the  bill  on  the  15th» 
yet  voted  on  the  other  s|de,  forty-eight  hours  afterwards.  His  un- 
cle, the  ^irl  of  Mansfield,  who  was  supposed  to  have  influenced  him 
^n  this  determination,  exhibited  the  s^me  example.  Both  were  pre- 
sent in  the  first  division,  as  supporters  of  the  measure ;  and  both 
appeared  in  the  House  as  enemies  to  it»  when  thrown  out  on  the 
1 7th  of  December.  The  Earl  of  Oxford,  one  of  his  Majesty's  most 
antient  servants,  who  had  been  near  his  person  more  uian  twenty 
years,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  having  been 
induced  to  support  the  *  Coalition '  by  his  proi^y  on  the  15th»  sent 
it  to  the  opposite  side  on  the  subseqtient  division.'  p. 4 4-2  ■  414^ 

Whnt  (bllowji  is  the  moral  judgement  of  Sir  Natbaniel. 

*  It  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  if  we  try  the  conduct  of  George 
the  Third,  in  personally  interposing  to  influence  the  Debates,  and  to 
render  himself  master  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Upper  Hou&e,  by 
the  spirit  of  opr  Constitution,  as  fixed  since  the  expulsion  of  James 
the  Second ;  it  appears  subversive  of  everj  principle  of  political 
freedom.  Such  an  ill-timed  and  imprudent  interference,  had  in 
fact  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  mi&fortunes  of  Charles  the  First, 
But,  the  tame  line  of  conduct,  which  in  1641  excited  indignation, 
in  1783  awakened  no  sentiment  of  national  condemnation.  On  the 
contrary,  the  King's  position  being  perfectly  understood,  the  impos- 
sibihty  of  his  extrication  from  the  Ministerial  toils,  appeared  so 
clearit  demonstrated,  unless  by  a  decided  personal  cWon  to  arrest 
the  Bill,  that  tlie  Country  at  large  aflBxed  its  sanction  to  the  act. 
jT^ere  tirrc,  nevertheless^  it  must  be  admitted^  wany  individuals  «oAo 
ihnught  that  the  royal  disapprobation  should  have  been  earlier  signijledf 
and  who  inclined  to  accuse  the  King  of  something  Uke  duplicity  or  de* 
Cfption^  in  his  trcctmenf  of  Administration*  We  must  however  candid* 
lu  ntlow^  thai  he  teas  riot  bouni  to  observe  any  measures  of  scrupulous 
delicacy,  %ith  nuen  tcho  Had  entered  his  Cabinet  by  violence^  who  held 
iutti  in  bondage,  and  who  meditated  to  render  that  bondage  per^ 
^tual-'    First  Edit.  Vol.  11.  p.  447,  448^ 
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Such  being  his  moral  jodgementi  let  ns  try  it  l^  a  short  sum* 
mary  of  the  facts,  resting  on  his  own  statement,  to  which  it  re* 
lates.     According  to  his  narrative,  to  which  wc  desire  not  to  be 
understood  as  acceding,  the  King,  who  had  cheerfully  borne  the 
calamities  of  civil  war,  the  surrender  of  his  armies  to  an  inex- 
perienced militia,  and  the  loss  of  the  finest  provinces  of  his  em« 
pire,  was  plunged  into  a  state  of  melancholy  and  despair,  be^ 
cause,  in  the  choice  of  his  ministers,  he  had  been  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  being  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  House  of  Com* 
monti,  hither  than  by  the  suggestions  of  his  own  judgement^ 
or  by  the  counsels  of  more  secret  advisers.     He  is  said  to  have 
been  advised  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  destroying  these  mi« 
nister^ ;  and,  in  the  interval,  to  dissemble  his  plans,  at  least, 
if  not  his  repugnance.     The  India  Bill  is  laid  before  him  with 
an  assurance  from  his  ministers  of  their  disposition  to  adapt  jt, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  his  Majesty's  opinion.     He  is  secretly  ad- 
vised, that  the  bill  is  subversive  of  the  constitution,  but  advis- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  to  conceal  hi^  sentiments,  till  the  minis- 
lers,  trusting  to  his  apparent  approbation  or  acquiescence,  had 
kid  their  measure  before  Parliament,  and  advanced  too  far  for 
the  possibility  of  retreat.     As  they  had  declared  their  wish  to 
accommodate  thar  bill  to  the  King's  sentiments,  it  is  manifeft 
that  this  narrative  represents  the  India  Bill,  the  aacrednets  of 
chartered  rights,  and  the  erection  of  a  power  subversive  of  the 
constitution,  as  merdy  the  pretexts,  and  in  no.  degree,  even  the 
sligfatest,  the  motives  of  the  royal  hostility  to  the  ministers. 
Their  guilt  consisted  in  having  owed  their  power  to  the  confi- 
dence  of  Parliament,  instead  of  deriving  it  from  the  personal  fa^ 
vour  of  the  Crown.    The  King  himself^  however,  had  received 
the  Whig  party  into  hh  councils,  on  the  same  terms,  in  1765 
and  in  1782.     King  William  had  been  obliged  to  entrust  him- 
self to  the  Tories.    Queen  Anne  endured  the  Whigs  for  four 
Or  five  of  the  most  glorious  years  in  our  history.    George  the 
First  learned  to  conquer  the  resentment  which  he  felt  at  Sir 
Robert  Walpole's  resignation.     George  the  Second  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  Mr  Pitt,  of  whom  he  could  not  speak  with 
common  temper.    In  all,  or  in  most  of  these  cases,  the  import- 
ant circumstances  were  the  same  as  in  1783.    The  fimited  mo- 
sardi  of  a  free  county  sacrificed  his  own  judgement  or  inclina- 
tion  in  the  choice  of  Ministers  of  State,  to  the  public  voice,  t* 
the  coonseb  of  his  Parliament,  and  to  the  necessity  of  forming 
s  papular  and  vigorous  administration.    The  coarse  and  ridi- 
CQloua  expressions  of  *  entering  the  cabinet  by  violence,  *  and 
^  holding  the  King  in  bondage, '  might  have  been  applied,  and 
Wtfef  t^  the  sycophapts  ot  the  Court,  appUed  to  the  former 
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cases,  AS  well  as  to  that  of  the  CoaHUon.  Toward*  roioisters, 
however,  who  obtain  power  on  these  well  known  and  universal- 
ly recognized  principles,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  memoir  writer, 
'  that  a  King  is  not  bound  to  obsierve  any  measures  of  scrupu* 
lous  delicacy. ' 

His  defence  is  generally  as  injurious  to  his  clients  as  his  pane- 
^ric  to  his  patrons.  Being  resolved  always  to  condeom  Mr 
Fox,  he  makes  the  following  wretched  attempt  to  justify  Lord 
North's  part  in  the  Coalition,  on  grounds  peculiar  to  that  most 
amiable  and  respectable  nobleman. 

*  Lord  North's  junction  with  the  party  which  bad  so  long  oppos- 
ed him,  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  admit  of  much  more  pallia- 
tion, than  the  conduct  of  Fox  and  his  adherents.    The  former  No- 
Ueman,  bi^  no  means  in  very  qfflttent  circumstances^  encumbered  with 
a  numerous  family,  saw  himself  proscribed  and  excluded  from  the 
Cabinet,  for  having  unsuccessfully  maintained  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  Supremacy  of  Parliament,  against  the  American  In- 
surgents.    In  this  situation,  unprotected  by  the  Sovereign,  who  was 
unable  to  extend  any  assistance  to  him  ;  and  uni>opular  with  the  na- 
tion, because  he  had  been  unfortunate ;  For  opened  his  arms,  and 
offered  him  aa  alliance.    Was  he  bound  to  reject  it,  and  thus  pass  a 
sentence  of  political  exclusion  on  himself  ?-^But,  even  if  he  had  so 
done,  worse  evils  presented  themfdvei  in  prospect.     A  union  beineem 
Fox  and  PUt,  xvouM  have  eventually  produced^  in  all  probability,  iUs 
cxvn  inq>eachmentf  and  that  of  other  members  of  his  K>rmer  Cabinet* 
VoT  could  be  have  found  any  security  from  such  a  prosecution^  et* 
ther  in  the  royal  authority,  in  the  adherence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  in  the  affection  of  the  country.    He  might  have  been  made 
the  victim  and  the  sacrifice,  for  the  loss  of  empire,  for  the  disgraces, 
defeats,  capitulations,  and  ruinous  expenditure  of  an  unfortunate 
war.    Fox  and  Burke  had  a  hundred  times,  menaced  him  with  the  hhck, 
Pittt  who,  it  teas  evident^  entertained  similar  opinions  res{ meeting  his 
Administration,  did  not  at  all  conceal  them.     By  accepting  the  o* 
rertures  of  the  Rockingham  party.  Lord  North,  therefore,  ai  leasi 
secured  his  personal  sa^y,  and  opened  to  himself  an  avenue  to  the 
resumption  of  power.  *     Vol.  II.  p*  SW,  SOI. 
'    It  is  needless  to  point  out  to  any  reader  the  atrocity  of  this 
Gbef  on  the  memory  of  Lord  North.     His  character  is  too  vireil 
known,  to  suffer  by  the  faults  of  his  voluntary  and  intrusive  ad* 
vocate.     He  was  a  man  of  honour  and  spirit,  as  well  as  of  gen* 
tie  nature  and  c^  the  happiest  temper.    To  commend  his  inte* 
grity  would  be  an  insult  not  only  to  him^  but  to  those  who  in  <Hir 
age  have  filled  the  first  place  among  English  statesmen.   Noaucb 
men  are  ever  suspected  of  such  faults  by  any  one  above  the  Io>wesC 
vulgar.     But  this  part  of  Lord  North*s  character  was  so  promi- 
nent, that  those  who  observed  it  closely  speak  of  it  with   a 
frarmth  of  expression  somewhat  unusual  in  describing  the  morfi 
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c^dkiaiy  moral  quaiUies^f  human  oatore.  Gibbon  ascribes  to 
iiim  '  spotless  inteffrity. '  Burke  calls  him  a  man  '  of  the  most 
perfect  disinterestediieGs.  * 

*  From  #uch  the  world  will  judge  of  men  and  books !  V 
Yet  it  is  of  si^ch  a  man  that  our  author  ventures  to  say,  that  he 
went  into  office  to  increase  his  income,  and  to  save  his  life! 
'!](lii8  is  said  too  as  an  applogy,  or,  as  he  is  plea&ed  to  call  it,  ^  a 
palliation,'  If  he  baa  voluntarily  united  with  Mr  Fox,  he 
wouldy  in  the  opinion  of  his  judicious  and  modest  apologist, 
have  been  disgraced ;  but  because  he  acted  from  cowardice  and 
selfishness,  be  preserved  his  honour  ! 

Not  content  with  these  aspersions  on  the  honour  and  spirit  of 
Lord  North,  he,  .in  the  same  breath,  pronounces  the  most 
Bcandalons  libel  on  the  humanity  and  on  the  justice  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  hi^  contemporaries*  Mr  Fox,  Mr  Burke,  and 
Mr  jPitt,  if  we  may  believe  him,  would  have  brought  Lord 
North  to  the  scaffold  !  Without  a  pretence  of  law,  without  the 
colour  of  informal  justice  (if  that  expression  was  ever  allowable), 
it  is  here  supposed  that  three  of  the  greatest  £n|2;iishmcn  of  their 
age  were  to  combine,  in  order  to  compel  the  King,  the  Paring 
ment,  and  the  Nation,  to  put  a  great  Minister,  and  a  most  er- 
ipeOent  man,  to  death,  for  no  other  offence  than  a  difference  of 
political  opinipn* 

He  is  betrayed  into  these  monstrous  statements  by  his  deten- 
mination  to  condemn  every  act  of  Mr  Fox,  and  by  the  conse- 
oueiit  HecessiUr  of  finding  a  separate  defence  for  Lord  North'is 
share  in  the  coalition.  If  he  had  been  contented  with  the  justi* 
fication  common  to  both,  on  the  principles  without  which  a 
powerful  administration  can  seldom  be  formed,  he  would  have 
escaped  such  absurdities.  Into  the  general  question  of  the  Coa* 
lition  of  1 783,  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter.  How  far  it  may 
be  justified  or  excused|  we  are  not  now  called  lypon  to  consider  ; 
but  it  is  perfectly  certain,  that,  if  it  be  condemcd,  it  must  be 
pierely  on  the  ground  of  its  impolicy,  under  the  ptculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  that  period.  That  political  oppositbn  ought  ne- 
ver  to  be  taint^  by  personal  animosity, — that  it  does  not  natu* 
rally  imply  even  personal  disesteem, — and  that  it  may  and  ought 
to  cease  when  the  subjects  in  dispute  no  longer  exist,  are  gene- 
ral principles  of  most  indubitable  certainty,  on  which  all  %^^ 
hsh  Statesmen  since  the  Revolution  have  avowedly  acted.  Ine 
listory  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  a  history  of  Coditions. 
Those  of  the  Duke  of  Marlboroimh  with  the  Whigs,  and  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  with  Mr  Pitt,  both  after  great  and  al- 
most fundamental  differences  of  opinion,  produced  the  most  pros^ 
perous  and  popular  administrations  of  that  period.  Why  that 
^f  4<ord  North  tod  fi^r  Fox  was  less  fortunate,  is  a  question 
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i^iliich  wcmM  require  some  investigfiticni.  Certainly  the  hostility 
uf  the  Court  was  the  main  cause  of  their  fall. 

The  rancour  every  where  displayed  by  the  author  against  Mr 
Fox,  will  be  re^rdeid  by  the  friends  of  that  great  roan  with  the 
most  undisturbed  contempt.  They  wiH  truly  ascribe  it  to  no^ 
thing  worse  than  sycophancy.  Many  independent  men  uib- 
iloubtedly  were  the  opponenu  of  Mr  Fox,  and  still  disapprovia 
great  part  of  his  conduct  $  but  they  have  the  misfortune  of 
iiaving  every  sycophant  in  the  kingdom  on  their  side.  His 
friencE  have  at  least  the  consolation  of  being  perfectly  secure 
from  such  vile  company.  Speaking  of  the  riots  of  1780^  Sit 
N.  obeervc^— 

*  Foi  contented  hfanself  wtd)  condemning  the  Authors  of  the  Dts* 
erders,  but  took  no  active  part  in  their  suppression.  On  the  con* 
trarj,  he  refused  to  lend  any  personal  support  to  Government,  when 
pressed*  in  the  Hovse  of  Commons,  to  cooperate  for  the  extrication 
of  the  Capital ;  though  Burke,  who  was  there  present,  loudly  ex- 
|yressed  his  wish  for  unanimity  and  association  in  that  moment  cf  aa^ 
^onal  distress.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recollect,  that  as  they  thos 
diverged  in  different  lines  during  the  Riots  of  1780,  so  in  17d5^ 
twelye  years  later,  they  exhibits  a  similar  diversity  of  conduct ; 
Burke  lending  his  powerful  aid  to  prop  Monarchical  Government 
while  Fox  remained  the  advocate  of  Republicanism,  and  die  apolo- 
gist  of  the  French  Revolution.  *    Fu^t  Edit.  Vol.  I.  p.  342. 

It  is  not  to  vindicate  Mr  Fox  from  the  ridiculous  imputation 
of  having  been  neutral  or  lukewarm  in  the  riots  of  1780,  but 
as  a  new  example  of  that  unparalleled  negligence  of  tmth  which 
characterizes  tnia  book,  that  we  insert,  upon  the  highest  autho- 
rity, the  ibllowing  anecdote  of  the  conduct  of  Mr  Fox  during 
the  scenes  of  tumult  and  destruction  which  an  execrable  bigotry 
brought  on  the  British  capital 

During  the  riots,  twenty  gentlemen  remained  three  nights  on 
gnard  at  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham's  house,  armed  with 
muskets,  and  heavy  pistols  in  their  belts.  Among  them  were  Mr 
Thomas  Grenville,  General  Fitspatrick,  and  Mr  Fox.  They 
were  well  entertained  by  their  host ;  and,  as  may  be  easily  be- 
lieved of  such  persons,  they  were  very  much  satisfied  with  each 
other's  society :  But  Fox  became  at  last  tired  of  his  inactivi- 
ty;  and,  curious  to  know  how  matters  went  on  in  the  street, 
he  proposed  to  some  of  his  companions,  to  go  out  to  recon- 
noitre. He  accordingly  sallied  forth  with  Fitzpatrick  and  an- 
other ;  and  when  they  had  proceeded  so  far  in  Bond  Street  as 
to  come  opposite  to  Blenheim  Street,  they  found  a  Catholic 
house  in  tnat  street  attacked  by  the  mob,  and  a  bonfire  in  a 
blaae  before  it  After  having  observed  two  young  men  frequent- 
ly to  bring  out  articles  of  furniture,  and  to  throw  them  into  the 
lionilre,  Fox  remarked,  that  only  two  men  did  aD  the  mischief^ 
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«nd»  tttrnioff  roatid  to  his  cdmpakiionSf  cried  out,  *  By  '  -^ 
I  cannot  look  on  quietly  at  all  this  any  longer, '  He  imiDediate* 
ly,  with  bit  own  hands,  coUarod  one  of  the  young  men,  and 
brought  him  prisoner  to  Lord  Rocktogham's  house,  where  he 
xeinained  untu  he  was  taken  into  custcidy  by  the  police  oflSicerfi 
This  man  was  afterwards  tried  and  convicted  among  the  few 
rioters  who  Imd  bieen  taken  in  the  fact  of  doing  mischief  thai 
night. 

Air  Fox  was,  indeed,  beibre  that  time,  distinguished  by  bis 
detestation  of  the  penal  code  against  the  Catholics.  Oo  his  visit 
to  Dublin  in  1777,  he  announced  the  necessity  of  .its  abdition^ 
wiih  a  zeal  which  some  of  his  most  eminent  mends  in  Ireland 
did  not  then  share.  Nothing  can  more  show  the  incorrigible 
vulgarity  of  Sir  Nathaniel's  understanding,  than  his  repetition 
of  the  idle  slander  against  Lord  Effingham,  and  his  serious  dis* 
cussions,  as  well  as  malicious  insinuations,  respecting  the  con« 
nexion  of  the  Opposition  with  the  riots.  Two  .of  the  most  di^ 
linguished  members  of  that  Opposition,  Sir  George  Saville  and 
Mr  Dunning,  moved  and  seconded  the  bill  of  imperfect  tolera* 
tion,  which  occasioned  these  riots. 

liis  account  of  the  decay  of  General  Fitzpatrick's  mind,  de* 
serves  to  be  noticed,  as  another  example  of  falsehood  in  relating 
the  most  recent  events.  Those  who  met  tli^t  distinguished  person 
fltn  the  kst  day  of  his  dining  abroad,  which  was  within  a  fortnight 
of  his  death,  can  bear  witness  to  the  perfect  soundness  of  his  un- 
derstanding, and  even  to  the  refinement  and  elegance  of  some  of 
bis  observations  on  literature,  notwithstanding  the  depression  and 
ieebleness  to  which  he  was  then  reduced,  by  a  distemper  which 
so  soon  aiW  proved  &ta].  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  ad- 
mitted, that  here,  as  elsewhere,  dbr^ard  of  truth  is  more 
the  vice  of  Sir  Nathaniel  than  intentional  falsehood.  In  re» 
speet  to  General  fitzpatrick,  it  is  probable  that  he  speaks 
without  knowledge,  rather  than  agabst  it.  It  is  very  uniikeljp 
that  he  should  nave  had  any  opportunity  of  being  better  in^ 
formed.  The  General's  manners,  we  are  told  by  Sir  Natham*el» 
*  though  lofty  and  msunUngf  were,  nevertheless,  elegant  and  pre- 
possessing. *  The  correctness  of  this  description  rivals  its  el^» 
ganoe.  But,  if  they  ever  n^et,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  influ- 
enced by  the  native  dignity  of  his  character,  the.Geueral  might 
have  iovolttotiirily  recced  from  Sir  Nathaniel's  approaciies,  ii^ 
«  manoer  which  the  latter  alone  could  have  thought  ^  assuming.  * 
When  a  historical  writer,  within  his  proper  province,  whidi  is 
oatliraUy  limited  to  the  public  acts  of  public  men,  and  can  at  mobL 
be  extended  to  anecdotes  which  serve  to  characterise  them,  after 
due  iofniiy  ai»d  cMminali<w)^  falls  into  occasional  error,  lu>  wiii. 
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dmibtlesst  be  entitled  to  miich  indnlgeiioey  and  to  verv  miU  cofw 
rection.  Bat  the  writer  who  intrudes  into  private  \m^  andpre- 
iumee  to  invade  the  retirement  of  feeblea^ss  and  BMdadji  is  neid 
to  accuracy  at  the  peril  of  his  character ;  and  deserves  not  the 
least  merer  for  his  mistakes.  It  would  be  a  roost  erfxMieoos  le» 
nity,  to  spare  those  who  seek  a  disgraceful  p<^olarity«  by  expos- 
ing the  decay  of  men  of  genius  to  make  sport  for  the  rafatde* 

It  requires  the  fullest  operation  of  the  ODmposing  power  of 
contempt  to  preserve  the  mind  from  some  indignation,  at  read- 
ing in  such  a  writer  as  this,  that  Mr  Fox's  claims  on  office  were 
^  unsustained  by  moral  qualities. '  Vol.  II.  p.  26.  If  we  bad 
read  the  same  expressions  applied  to  Mr  Rtt,  we  are  convinced 
tbat  we  should  have  experienced  similar  emotions;  and  we 
thought  that,  on  this  occasion,  they  would  have  been  felt  and  a* 
vow^  by  all  those  of  every  party  who  have  a  sense  of  the  jus« 
tice  due  to  great  men,  or  an  enlightened  regard  to  the  honour 
of  their  country.  Slight,  and  perhaps  single,  as  the  exception 
kas  been,  it  has  surprised  us.  Thpy  wouklhave  been  gross  and 
unjustifii^te,  if  they  bad  been  applied  to  any  Ekiglish  statesman 
of  the  first  class  for  the  last  century.  Liberty  would  indeed  have 
k)st  her  noblest  power ;  our  boast  of  superior  morality  woukl 
kave  been  foolish,  and  the  English  character  would  bax^  for* 
leited  its  proudest  distinction,  if  the  justice  of  such  a  description 
bad  been  possible.  The  character  of  Mr  Fox  will  descend  U» 
posterity  upon  testimony  somewhat  more  respectable  than  that 
of  such  writers  as  the  present.  ^  He  has  faults ;  but  they  are 
^  &ults  that,  though  they  may  in  a  small  decree  tarnish  the  lus- 

*  tre,  and  sometimes  impede  the  march  of  his  abilities,  have  no- 

*  thing  in  them  to  extinguish  the  fire  of  great  virtues.    In  those 

*  fiinlts  there  is  no  mixture  of  deceit,  of  hypocrisy,  of  pride,  of 

*  ferocity,  of  coraplexional  despotism,  or  want  of  feeling  for  the 

*  distresses  of  mankind.     His  are  faults  which  might  exist  in 

*  a  descendant  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France^  as  they  did  ex-* 

*  ist  in  tbat  Father  of  his  country. ' — Burkes  fVbrks,  Vol.  IL 
p.  420. 

^  To  apply  such  language  as  Sir  Nathaniel  applies  to  Mr  Fox« 
is  indeed  to  libel  all  his  eminent  contemporaries,  and,  through 
them,  the  age  and  nation  of  which  they  were  the  omattentd. 
All  those  persons  of  the  highest  and  purest  character  in  the 
kingdom  who  loved  and  respected  him ;  those  who  were  attach-  • 
ed  to  him  without  interruption  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  po* 
fitics ;  those  who  continuttl  to  feel  afiectionate  friendship  forhimF 
after  they  ceased  to  act  with  him  in  poUic ;  those  who  retnrhed 
to  his  familiarity  with  eager  joy  as  soon  as  their  political  differ- 
ences terminated ;  those  who  first  becamehis  friends  aftec  a  Ion  jf 
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toune  of  parliatnentiiry  hdstiiity ;  «nd  those  who  repeatedly  pro- 
fessed tbeir  readiness  and  iK^ir  difeit^Llo  share  with  him  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  £tate ;  were  men  to  whom  no  intellectual 
power  oonid  have  made  amends  for  moral  qualities,  and  who 
could  have  no  friend  without  the  highest  virtues.  To  say  no^ 
tiling  of  the  IiTing,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  Sir  George 
SavSe,  Mr  Burke  and  Mr  Wmdham,  Lord  North  and  Mr 
Pitt,  are  wounded  through  the  side  of  Mr  Fox* 

It  was  not  by  his  talents  alone  that  he  won  the  friendship  of 
sndi  men.    It  was  *  for  the  powers  of  a  superior  mind,  as  they 

*  were  blended  in  his  attractive  character,  with  all  the  softness 
<  and  simpKcity  of  a  child; '  %    it  was  because  ^  no  human  he^ 

*  ing  was  ever  more  free  from  any  taint  of  malignity,  vanity  or 

*  felsebood  ; '  *  it  was  for  his  pure  honour,  for  his  tender  heart, 
for  his  manly  character ;  it  was  for  this  eminent  possession  of  all 
the  higher  virtues  of  human  nature,  and  this  singular  exemp- 
tion from  aM  its  greatest  vices,  stiU  more  than  for  the  elevatioa 
of  bis  genius,  that  he  was  beloved  by  the  be^  as  weU  as  greatest 
men  oi  his  age;  and  his  surviving  friends  would  now  be  unwor- 
thy of  the  name,  if  they  did  not  reject  with  scorn,  all  praise  be*- 
fetowed  on  his  talents  at  the  expense  of  his  moral  character. 

Sir  Nathaniel  tells  us  with  hi^  usual  coarseness,  that  <  immo^ 
rality,  or  even  profligacy  abstractedly  considered^  f<?rmed  no 
bar  to  employment  under  George  the  Third. '  (vol.  II.  p.  18.) 
I  win  not  believe, '  said  Mr  Burke,  *  what  no  other  man  liv- 
ing believes,  that  Mr  Wilkes  was  punished  for  the  indecency 
of  his  publications,  or  the  impiety  of  his  ransacked  dosetu 
Does  not  tlie  pubMc  behold  with  indignation,  persons  not  only 
generaHy  scandalous  in  their  lives,  but  the  iaentical  persons, 
who,  by  their  society,  their  example,  their  instruction,  their 
encoaragement,  have  drawn  this  man  into  the  very  faults  which 
have  furnished  the  Cabal  with  a  pretence  for  his  persecutioR^ 
loaded  with  every  kind  of  favour,  honour  and  distinction, 
which  a  Court  can  bestow  ?  Add  but  the  crime  of  servility, 
(the  fotdum  crimen  servitutis)  to  every  other  crime,  and  the 
whole  mass  becomes  instantly  transmuted  into  virtue.  *  Burtce, 
VoL  I.  p.  471. 

Our  author,  widi  all  his  reverence  for  Courts  and  MinistCTs, 
haa  a  ridiculons  partiality  for  Junius,  to  whose  testimony,  and 
ewts%  to  whose  authority  he  does  not  hesitate  seriously  to  appeal. 
Afliot^  the  exaggerations  by  which  that  celebrated  libeller  has 
owcrpassed  the  average  licentiousness  of  his  fellows,  there  is 
ly  any  more  remarkable  than  the  passage  in  whidi  he  caQs 
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Lord  Mantfield  '  the  very  worst  and  most  Aanfteroun  man  ia 

*  the  kiDgdooi. '  The  csjBtion  with  which  Sir  N.  ventures  tp 
hesitate  a  doiibt  of  die  entire  justice  of  that  description,  is  ex- 
quisitely ludicrous — <  severe  and  perhaps  unmerited  as  these  ac« 

*  cusations  may  appear.  * 

On  the  same  excellent  authority  he  has  thoui^ht  fit  to  revive 
the  long  exploded  scandal  against  the  Princess  Dowa^i^  of 
Wales,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Lord  Bute,  respecting  the 
treaty  with  France  in  1765.  The  original  author  of  this  scan- 
dal was  Dr  Musgrave,  a  physician  at  Paris,  whose  examination 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1770  *  is  suiBcient  to 
convince  any  reader  of  tolerable  understanding,  that  he  was  a 
•weak  and  credulous  man,  quite  worthy  of  being  quoted  by  Sir 
K.  WraxalL  His  tale  was,  that  M.  de  Choiseul  having  resolved 
•n  bribing  the  first  persons  in  England,  including  the  King's 
Mother,  %e  Prime  Minister,  and  one  of  the  first  noblemen  of 
the  kingdom,  sufiered  such  a  secret  to  be  known  by  the  clerks 
in  his  office,  by  some  officers  in  the  army,  by  the  Sardinian  Se- 
cretary of  Lotion,  by  the  Chevalier  D'Eon,  by  M.  L'Etical* 
Jies,  a  wine^merchant  in  London,  and  at  last  by  the  clerics  in  M* 
Dclaborde's  banking-house,  who  made  the  remittances  to  Lon- 
don, and  who  were  acquainted  with  their  object  and  destination* 

It  is  liide  after  this  to  add,  that  it  was  also  known  to  the  Due 

de  Nivemois  and   M.  Bussy If  ail  this  had  been  possible^ 

4he  next  fact  might  have  been  believed,— namdy,  that  two  or 
4hree  of  the  many  subordinate  and  obscure  persons  to  whom 
this  secret  of  guilt  and  infamy  was  entrusted,  made  no  scrapie 

.  •  It  18  to  be  found  in  *  The  '  (New)  «  Parliamentary  Hittory, ' 
'Vol.  XVL  p.  769.  London,  1813.  We  cannot  quote  this  careful  and 
jn^iciotts  collectioQ,  without  bearing  testimony  to  its  singular  merits. 
It  deserves,  as  well  as  the  new  edition  of  the  State  Trials,  to  be  nam* 
bered  among  the  most  useful  and  best  conducted  works  of  late  years. 
"Both  are  indispensable  parts  of  all  collections  of  English  history. 
The  death  of  a  person  so  singularly  qualified  for  his  task  as  Mr 
Howel,  the  editor  of  the  State  Trials,  is  a  public  loss  very  difficult 
^  be  repaired*  The  choice  of  a  successor  is  a  point  in  which  htsto*^ 
rical  literature  is  materially  concerned.  To  mention  two  such  tm* 
portant  works  in  a  note  on  the  review  of  so  worthless  a  publicadoa 
ai  that  before  us,  may  seem  to  be  a  ueatment  very  unsuitable  to 
their  importance.  The  truth  is,  that  it  has  long  been  intended  to 
notice  them  more  becomingly  \  that  such  an  intention  is  far  from 
beiag  now  relinquished ;  but  diat  experience  of  the  accidents  whteh 
are  apt  to  delay  the  execudon  of  literarr  projects,  induces  us  to 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  apprizing  all  oar  readers  of  their 
valae. 
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of  telling  it  to  an  English  physician  ;  — though  they  might  liave 
been  deterred  by  the  example  of  M,  de  Bussy's  secretary,  who, 
having  talked  freely  on  this  subject  after  his  return  from  Lon-? 
don,  was  sent  to  the  Bastile, — certainly  a  very  slight  punishment 
for  such  a  perfidious  indiscretion  in  a  diplomatic  agent.  Dr 
Musgrave  immediately  communicated  this  silly  story  to  Lord 
Hattord,  then  embassador  at  Paris  j  to  his  son,  then  Lord 
Beauchamp,  and  to  several  of  his  English  patients  in  that  city; 
who,  as  might  be  expected  from  men  in  their  senses,  all  treate<l 
the  tale  with  equal  contempt.  Not  dismayed  by  their  incredu* 
lity,  he  quitted  his  pursuits  at  Paris,  and  came  over  to  London 
to  prosecute  his  impeachment.  He  communicated  his  papers, 
first  to  the  great  persons  most  conspicuous  in  opposition^,  to  the* 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  the  Marouia 
of  Rockingham,  to  Mr  Pitt,  to  Sir  George  Saville,  who  nad 
all  too  much  sense  and  honour,  to  affect,  for  political  purpose*:, 
a*  belief  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  feel.    Foiled  in  that 

Sarter,  he  selected,  as  the  next  objects  of  his  application, . 
>rd  Mansfield  and  Shr  W.  Blackstonc,  apparently  supposing 
them  to  be  two  of  the  eminentest  men  of  England,  the  most^ 
disposed  by  their  character  and  opinions  to  go  out  of  their  own^ 
province,  in  order  to  second  the  prosecution  of  Ministers  upon, 
the  vague  information  of  an  obscure  adventurer. 

Bladcstone  considered  him  *  as  an  enthusiast  of  disturbed  fma« 
'  gination.'  Not  discouraged  by  the  general  sense  of  all  those* 
whom  he  consulted,  he  laid  his  complaint  before  Lord  Halifax, 
then  a  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  perfectly  justified  in  reject*  , 
lag  it ;  though,  if  it  had  borne  any  appearance  of  respectabi- 
lity, be  might  have  been  somewhat  embarrassed  by  an  accusa-*  > 
tion  against  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  his  colleague  in  the  Cabi- 
net, and  Lord  Bute,  to  whose  advice  the  Ministers  were  gene^ 
rally  believed  to  owe  their  places. 

In  the  whole  affair,  Musgrave  showed  that  utter  ignorance  of 
men  and  of  business,  that  eager  oiBciousness  which  thrusts  it- 
self forward  into  every  place  without  r^^ard  to  the  characters 
of  individuals  or  to  the  distribution  of  official  duty,  that  dog* 
matical  confidence  in  statements  resting  upon  little  or  rather 
no  admissible,  proof,  which  prove  him  to  have  been  an  incom- 
petent judge  of  the  credibility  of  his  original  informant*^,  and 
really  to  be,  what  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  with  the  characteristic 
el^ance,  and  guarded  stateliness,  of  his  style,  called  him,  *  an  , 
*  entbosiast  of  disturbed  imagination  ! '  Col.  Barre  told  him 
pretty  plainly,  that  his  story  reminded  him  of  the  Popish  Plot; 
and  it  must  be  owned,  that  he  had  some  resemblance  to  TitU9 
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^tes,  in  the  improbiihility  of  bis  narrative,  though  certainly 

none  in  the  nature  of  jbis  motives. 

These  proceedings  occurred  in  the  year  1765 ;  and  from  that 
time  the  matter  slept,  till  every  slander  ajfi^inst  public  men  was 
quickened  into  life  by  the  great  dj&sei^tons  which,^  three  jrears 
^fter,  followed  the  expulsion  of  Mr  Wilkes.  In  .1?69,  Jt  pro- 
duced pamphlets  by  Musgrave,  and  by  D'Ek>n  who  contradict- 
ed him.  JSfusgrave.  having  piiblished  an  Address  to  tW  free- 
holders of  Devonshire^  it  was  thougTi^  expedient  to  extinguish, 
this  public  scandal  for  ever,  by  examining  him  at  the  Bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons*  In  January  1770,  6e  was  examined; 
and  at  that  period  of  most  acrimonious  hostility  between  par- 
ties, when  the  majority,  if  not  the  whole  oi  the  persons  accus- 
ed by  Dr  Musgraye,  were  pecidiarly  obnoxious  to  a  power- 
ful Opposition^  the  House  (we  believe,  without  a,  dissentient 
voice)  inrere  of  opinion,  *  that  it  appears  to  this  House,  that 
^.  the  information  ^▼cn  l^Dr  Musgrave,.rn  the  year  .1765,  to 
1  the  Earl  of  HalifaXj^  then  being  one  of  hu  .Majesty's  Princi- 
^.  pal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  now  laid  by  Dr  Musgrave  be- 
\  fore  ^is  House,  was  in  the  highest  degree  frivolous  and  un« 
f  worthi^  of  credit,,  and  such  as  could  not  atford  any  reasonable 

*  foundation^ ,fer  dbe  inquiry  demanded  by  the  said  Dr  Mus- 
^  grave.*    tew.  jUr.  Vol  X^ 

The  tale  was  piatronized  by  no  one  in  or  out  of  Parliac^enty^ 
ivith  the  single  exception  of  the  unscrupulous  Junius.  That 
auph  a  story,  so  originating,  so  treated  by  all  parties,  and  so  un<%. 
animously  reprobated  by  a  divided  House  of  Commons,  should 
be  revived,  at  the  distance  of  forty -five  years,  by  a  man  at  large^ 
mnd  find  its  way  into  a  decently  printed  octavo  volume,  is  a  me- 
l^choly  proof  of  the  almost  indestructible  tenacity  of  life  which 
belbnjfs  to  iSOander;  whic&  thus  revives  after  seeming  destnictiout 
and  reappears^when  &e  men'  and  proofs  who  once  destroyed  it 
may  no  longer  exist.  Such  tales  are  almost  always  circulated  in 
th^  heat  of  the  moment,  among  the  ignorant  enemies  of  eminent 
men ;  but  if  they  can  be  revived  wiui  impunity  at  any  distance 
of  i|m^  the  ^erm^ntot  reputation  of  such  ^en  wiO  be  at  the 
xnercy  6t  the  most  foolish  and  impudent  scribblers;  That  any 
man  should  have  presumed  to  write  such  a  sentence  as  the  fol- 
lowing, woiild  have  been  ajroo^t  incredile,  on  less  evidence  than 
ocular  demonstratiop.  '  Lord  Biite,  at  the  distance  of  half  a' 
'  century,  is  s(iU  believed  to  have  rendered  the  treaty  of  Fon- 

*  tainebreau.subservi€>nt  to  his  private  emolument'  Vol.  I.  p. 
429.  But  as  Sir  N.  W.  has  presumed  to  write  such  a  sentence; 
^hd  to  constitute  himself  the  representative  of  the  general  belief^ 
if  IS  our  duty  to  protest  against  his  right  to  the  character  ^bich' 
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he  has  arrogated ;.  and  to  add,  that  such  confideoit'asseitioti  of 
what  even  he  mxst  own  to  be  extremely  doubtful,  and  9uch  levi* 
ty  in  treating  the  moral  characters  of  men,  is  fully  as  mis* 
c^evous,  and  very  nearly  as  vicious  as  intentional  falsehood. 

In  reviving  such  a  charge,  he  has  proceeded  with  such  an  un« 
conscientious  contempt  of  truth  and  justice,  th^  he  does  not  ap* 
pear  to  have  taken  the  trouble  of  reading  Musgrave's  exami- 
nation. If  he  had,  he  would 'have  spared  the  foolish  mys- 
tery of  these  '  gentlemen, of  rank  and  veracity  to  wliom  Mus* 
*  grave  told  his  story  at  Paris,  and  whose  names  Sir  N.  con* 
'  ceals,  because  they  are  still  alive. '    The  fact  is,  that  Mtt8<r 

Save  tcAd  his  tale  to  every  one  that  would  listen  to  him  f  and 
erefore^  this  single  instancy  of  Sir  N.'s  delicacy  happens  to  be| 
one,  where  it  was  quite  needless.  He  insinuates,  that  the  Duke 
of  (jrafton  was  dismissed  foir  having  permitted  this  examina- 
tion  ;  though  Lord  North,  the  minister  who  publicly  support- 
ed the  inquiry,  became  immediately  afterwards  first  jlord  of  the 
Treasury ;  and  though  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
is  known  by  most  persons,  except  Sir  N.,  to  have  been  con- 
nected, with  the  resignations  of  Lord  Cambden,  Lord  Granby^ 
and  Mr  Dunning^  which  took  place  A  feW  days  before,  and 
threatened  to  subvert  the  administhttion. 

The  calumny  of  Sir  N.  W.  must  be  allowed  to  have  one  siU- 
gnlar  quality.  It  is  impartial,  or  (if  the  reader  prefers  another 
word)  it  is  undistingUishin^.  Before  the  Administration  of  Mr 
Pitt,  no  considerable  man  is  spared.  The  few  whom  he  intenda 
to  save,  fall  victims  to  his  blundering  defence.  It  #oUld  hav6 
been  wonderful,  therefore^  if  so.  considerable  a  person  as  th^ 
first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  had  escaped  his  hostility.  He  ac- 
cordingly tdls  us,  that  a  supposition  of  the  same  sort  as  that 
which  respected  Lord  Bute,  was  renewed  against  Lord  Shd- 
bame  on  the  peace  of  1783,  ^  with  greater  virulence,  and  with 
bolder  affirmations. '  The  increased  virulence  is  mentioned,  we^ 
presume,  to  give  greater  weight  to  the  charge^  by  marking  the 
temper,  and  therefore  the  probable  equity  of  the  accusers. 

The  rumour  of  dealing  in  the  Funds,  arose,  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe,  from  a  considerable  purchase  made  by  a  house 

S  Glasgow,  of  which  the  chief  partner  vtras  a  near  relation  of 
e  n^ociator  at  Paris.  Lord  Shelbiime  very  anxiously  inves- 
tigated the  circumstances  of  the  transaction,  and,  with  his  col- 
leagues at  the  Treasury  Board,  were  satisfied  that  it  was  per- 
fecSy  fair.  The  story  of  the  Irish  mort^aoet  was  sure  to  find  a 
place  in  such  a  collection  a^  Sir  Nathanid^s.  It  was  on  a  level  ' 
with  his  mind  i  and  current  in  those  societies  which  he  is  likely 
to  have  frequented*    If,  before  reviving  so  scandalous  a  tale» 

02 
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he  had  made  as  much  inquiiy  as  a  man  of  common  conscience 
would  think  necessarj  before  the  dismissal  of  a  footman^  he 
might,  with  the  f^eatest  ease,  have  obtamed  demonstrative  evi- 
dence of  its  falsehood.  Lej^al  proof  exists  that  these  Irish 
mortgaifes  were  undischarged  many  years  subsecpient  to  1783. 
Many  oecisive  proofs  might  be  offered  of  the  impossibility  of 
Jjori  Shelburne's  having  enriched  himself  at  that  period,  or 
greatly  rdieted  his  affairs  from*  those  embarrassments  which  his 
magnificent  hospitality  had  occasioned,  if  the  charge  of  Sir  N. 
were  of  consequence  enough  to  demand  a  sacrifice  of  the  deli* 
eacy  which  belongs  to  such  subjects.  One  fact  may  be  men- 
tioned. The  late  Mr  Home  Tooke^  after  bis  separation  from 
I^rd  Shelburne,  became  his  bitterest  enemy*  His  enmity  was, 
in  general,  not  languid ;  and  be  was  not  always  so  fastidious  in 
ohusing  his  means  of  hostility  as  so  powerful  a  man  might  have 
safely  been . .  •  Mfiny  gentlemen  well  known  in  the  world,  recol- 
lect nis  frecuent  declarations,  that  the  rumours  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  stockjobbing  in  1783,  were,  to  his  knowledge,  utter- 
ly groundless.  The  reason  which  he  assigned  gave  great  weight 
to  his  testimony.  Lord  Shelburne's  agent  in  the  city  at  that 
time,  an  eminent  merchant  still  alive  though  no  longer  resi- 
dent in  this  country,  had  been  for  many  years  one  of  Mr 
Tooke's  intimate  friends.  Mr  Tooke  declared,  that  he  had 
Watched  the  movements  and  the  conversation  of  that  gentleman 
from  day  to  day,  with  perhaps  an  eye  of  scrutinizing  hostility  ^ 
that  he  bad  constant  confidential  conversation  with  nim  about 
Lord  Shelburne  \  and  that,  from  circumstances  which  he  then 
learnt  respecting  the  state  of  bis  Lordship's  affiiirs,  he  knew  that 
the  stories  in  circulation  could  not  be  true. 

It  would  not  be  fit  to  lay  open  the  circumstances  which  occa-^ 
•ioned  the  political  difference  of  Lord  Shelburne  and  Mr  Pitt^ 
for  so  trifling  a  purpose  as  that  of  confuting  jSii*  N.  WraxaU» 
But  the  subject  furnishes  an  occasion  to  point  out  one  inaccu- 
racy more.  The  Marquisate  was  not  conferred  on  Lord  Shel« 
burne  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Pitt  The  Duke  of  Rutland^ 
on  accepting  the  Liord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  requested  and 
obtainea  that  mark  of  distinction  for  Lord  Shelburne  directly 
from  the  King,  llie  fact  is  not  important  in  iiself ;  but  it 
terves  as  another  proof  how  little  credit  is  due  to  this  author — 
who  is  in  general  least  to  be  believed  where  his  assertions  are 
most  confident. 

One  of  the  more  curious  parts  of  the  book  is  the  account  of 
the  management  oF  the  House  of  Commons. 

*  A  separation  had  indeed  already  taken  place  among  Lord 
Korth^s  inmediate  personal  foUowert«    Of  the  two  former  Sccreia* 
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rics  of  the  Treasnryt  Sir  Grey  Coop«*  continued  to  support  hhn  in<^ 
irariably  ;  but  RobiDson»  conceiving  -himself  absolved  from  any  ob^ 
ligation  to  accompany  bis  ancient  principal  through  all  the  conse^* 
queoces  of  his  new  political  allianceS|  quitted  altogether  that  party4 
No  man  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  re^ 
mark,  knew  so  much  of  its  original  composition*  the  means  by  which 
«very  individual  attained  his  seat)  and  in  many  instances  how  fart 
^nd  through  what  channels,  he. might  prove  accessible.  Though 
Mr  Pitt  made  the  fifth  first  minister  whom  that  Parliament  had  be« 
beld  in  the  short  space  of  little  more  than  t\venty*one  month*;,  yet 
the  individual  members  composing  the  Lower  House  had  undergone 
only  a  very  trifling  variation  since  the  general  election.  Recourse 
vras  therefore  had  to  Robinson,  under  ihe  present  delicate  and  af» 
duous  circumstances  of  public  affairs,  in  order  to  obtain  his  active 
exertions  for  Government.  He  complied  with  the  application,  and 
unquestionably  rendered  very  essential  service.  I  have  always  con- 
sidered the  Earldom  of  Abergavenny  as  the  remuneration  given  by 
the  Crown  for  that  assistance.  Robinson's  only  daughter  and  child 
had  been  married,  some  years  before,  to  the  Honourable  Henry  Ne« 
Tille,  eldest  son  of  Loi<l  Abergavenny,  who  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  Earls  created  by  Pitt,  on  the  11  ih  of  May  1784-,  not 
£ve  months  after  the  facts  took  place  under  our  •discussion. 

'  While  I  am  engaged  on  the  subject  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  of  the  influence  or  corrt>ption  by  which  it  has  been  always  mit- 
Baged,  particularly  during  the  last  and  a  part  of  the  present  reigSj 
I  shall  relate  some  particulars  which  cannot  perhaps  be  introduced 
with  more  propriety  than  in  this  place.     We  may  see  in  the  *  Me- 

*  moirs  of  Prince  Engene  of  Savoy, '  what  influence  he  attributes 
to  the  *  presents  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy  '  made  by  Marshal 
Tallard,  then  a  prisoner  of  war  in  England,  to  *  Right  Honourable 

*  Members  of  Parliament. '  Nay,  the  Prince  asserts  positively,  that 
In  the  same  year,  17  H*  when  he  came  over  in  person  to  London  with 
the  avowed  object  of  retaining,  if  possible,  Queen  Anne  and  her  minis- 
ters in  the  Grand  Alliance  against  France,  he  had  recourse  himself  to 
corraptiota.     *  Jejis  des  prhetist  *  says  he,  «  car  on  petit  acheterbeau- 

*  coup  en  Angleterre.'  If  such  constituted  the  ordinary  practiee 
under  the  last  princess  of  the  Stuart  line,  at  a  time  that  Parliaments 
were  not  septennial,  but  only  triermialf  we  may  be  quite  assured, 

'  that  they  did  not  become  more  virtuous  after  the  accession  of  the 
reigning  family,  when  the  House  of  Commons  was  elected  for  seven 
years. 

*  Proofs  of  the  venality  practised  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  long  administration,  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  produce,  as  that  Minister  did  not  disclaim  or  resent  the  imputa- 
tic  n.  Nor  did  his  political  adversaries  disdain,  whatever  profession 
of  public  virtue  they  might  make,  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  un* 
vorthy  expedients,  in  order  to  effect  his  removal.  We  have  the  au- 
thority of  a  Member  of  their  own  Body,  for  the  fact.    *  Don  Car* 
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*  lo«,  *  (Frederick,  Prince  ©fWalet),  §ays  Mr  Glover  in  his  *  Me- 
'  nioirs, '  recently  published,  '  told  me,  that  it  cost  him  twelve 
'  thousand  pounds  in  corruption,  particularly  among  the  Tories,  to 
<  carry  the  Westminster  and  Chippenham  elections  in  1742,  and 

*  other  points,  which  compelled  Lord  Orford,  at  that  time  Sir  Ro- 

*  bert  Walpole,  to  quit  the  House  of  Commons.  **  It  is  difficult  to 
adduce  more  satisfactory  and  unimpeachable  proof  of  any  fact,  as 
Glover  was  a  man  of  strict  veracity.  Neither  was  Mr  Petham,  who, 
after  a  short  interval,  succeeded  Sir  Robert,  and  who  held  his  situ- 
jstion  near  eleven  years  ;  though  he  may  be  justly  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  upright  Statesmen  who  presided  in  the  Councils  of  George 
the  Second ;  less  liable  to  the  accusation  of  corrupting  Parliament, 
than  his  predecessor. 

'  '  A  friend  of  mine,  a  man  of  rank  and  high  character, '  whom  I 
do  not  name,  because,  being  still  alive,  I  consider  myself  not  at  li- 
berty to  divulge  it,  but  whose  name  would  at  once  stamp  the  vo^ 
racity  and  authenticity  of  whatever  he  relates ;  has  frequently  assur- 
ed me,  that  about  the  year  17679  he  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Roberts^  who  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tmder  Mr  Pel« 
ham ;  but  who  was  then  old,  infirm,,  and  near  his  end.  He  lies  bu- 
iried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  Poets*  Corner)  where  his  epitaph 
describes  him,  as  *  the  most  faithful  Secretary  of  the  Right  Ho- 
^  nourable  Henry  Pelham. '  This  gentleman  conversing  with  Ro- 
berts, upon  the  events  of  those  times  when  he  held  a  place  under 
Administration,  and  particulariy  on  the  manner  in  which  the  House 
of  Commons  was  theD  naanaged  ;  Roberts  avowed,  without  reserve^ 
that  while  he  remained  at  the  Treasury,  there  were  a  number  of 
Members  who  regularly  received  from  hun  theirpayment  pr  stipend* 
at  the  end  of  every  Session,  in  Bank  notes.  Tne  sums,  which  v«t> 
ried  according  to  the  inerits,  ability,  and  attendance  of  the  respec- 
tive individuals,  amounted  tuuaUy  Jrom  Five  Hundred  Pounds  to 
Eight  Hundred  Pounds  per  annum.  *  This  Largess  I  distributed^  • 
added  Roberts^  *  in  the  Court  of  Requests^  on  the  day  of  the  Proro* 

*  gation  2f  Parliament.     I  took  my  stand  there  ;  and  as  the  Gentle* 

*  men  passed  me^  in  going  to,  or  returning  ^  from  the  House^  I  con* 

*  veyed  the  moneuy  in  a  sgtteeze  of  the  hand.    Whatever  person  re- 
^  ceived  the  Ministeriar  bounty  in  the  manner  thus  related,  I  enter- 

*  ed  his  name  in  a  book,  which  was  preserved  in  the  deepest  secre- 
'  sy ;  it  being  never  inspected  by  any  one,  except  the  King  and  Mr 

*  Pelham.' 

•  Under  Lord  Bute's  government,  when,  from  a  variety  of  cau- 
•es,  a  violent  opposition  in  Parliament  arose,  which  required  the 
whole  power  of  Ministry  to  stem,  similar  practices  were  carried  to 
B,  greater  length.  John  Ross  Mackay,  who  had  been  private  Secre- 
tary to  the  Earl  o£  Bute,  and  iifterwards,  during  seventeen  years, 
was  Treasurer  of  the  Ordnance,  a  man  with  whom  I  was  personal- 
ly acquainted,  frequently  avowed  the  fact.  He  lived  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced o^e ;  lat  in  several  Parliaments ;   and  only  died,  I  ijelieV*^ 
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fn  1796*  A  gentjeman  of  high  professional  rank,  and  of  unlmpeach* 
'edVeracityy  told  me,  that  dining  at  the  late  Earl  of  Besborough's,  in  Ca* 
vendish  Square,  in  the  yeaf  1790^  where  only  five  persons  were  present, 
including  himself,  Ross  Mackfl(y,  who  was  one  of  the  flumber^  gav^ 
them  the  most  ample  information  upon  this  subject.  Lord  'Besbo* 
'rough  having  called  after  dinner  for  a  bottle  of  exceOent  champagne; 
of  which  wine  Mackay  was  ^ond,  and  the  conversation  accidentally 
turning  on  the  means  of  governing  the  HoUse  of  Cptomons,  Mackay 
saidf  that  *  Money Jormed^  ^^  ^  *^^  only  effectutatatid  certain  me^ 

*  thod.     Thepeaceqf  l7$Sf*  continued he^  *  toas  carried^through^  and 

*  approved  hy  a  peainiary  distribution,  "Nothing  dse  coiUd  have  sur^ 

*  mounted  the  difficulty.  I  toas  myself  the  channel  through  xthich  the 
^  money  gassed*  fVith  my  oram  han^  I  secured  above  one  hutidred  and 
^  twenty  votes  on  thai  vital  que^tpn  to  Ministers,    Eighty  thousand 

*  founds  voejre  set  apart  for  the  purpose.    Forty  mimbers  of  the  Housi 

*  of  Commons  received  frotA  me  a  thousand  poUndi  each:  To  eighty 
'  others  I  paid fve  hunob'ed  pounds  a  piece,*  Mackay  afterwards  coo  i 
firmed,  more  than  once,  .tfusfact  to  the  gentleman  above  mentioned, 
who  related  it  to  me.  He  added,  that  Lord  Besborpugh  appeared 
Jiimself  so  sensible  of  the  imprudence*  as  weU  as  jmpropnctty  of  th^ 
^vowal  made  by  Mackay  at  his  table,  ^.at  his  Ld^dsbip'^ent  to  him# 
and  to  the  four,th  persoTi  who  had  been  present  on  the  occasion,  next 
)nornxng,  to  entreat  of  thein  oh  no  account  to  ^ivulge  it  during  M&c* 
iay'filife. 

'  Bi:i^sbaw  conducted  that  departmenjt  und0r  the  Duke  pf  Graf- 
^n.     llie  'sanie  system  continued  .during  the  period  of  't)ie  American 
^ar,  when  Robinson,  and  uhde^r  tiim  Briimmell,  were  its  agents^     I 
incline,  ni^vbrthele^,  strongly  to  dbubt,  whether  towards  the  termi- 
nation of  Lord  North's  mfnistryy  these  practices  subsisted  in  all  their 
force  ;  by  which  I  mean  to  say,  that  I  question  whether  any  indivi- 
idoal  member  of  the  I^oUse  of  Commons  was'paii}  for  his  vote  and 
support  in^ank  rfotes,  as  it  would  appear  had  been  done  Under  WaU 
pdJe,  Pdham,  and  moat,  if  not  all  their' succpssots,' down  to  that 
time.     More  refinement  had  insensibly  been  introduced  into  the  distrtbu* 
iion  of  ^ratificatiotiSf  xMch  tvere  conveyed  in  oblique  shapes^  such  as 
Jjniiery  Tickets^  Scrips  Jobsy  Contracts^  and  other  beneficialfqrmSi  by 
pMch  the  majority  was  kept  together  in  defiance  qf  a  most  unfifrtunat^ 
if  not  an  ijl  (conducted  tparl     Lord  ijlarth^  when  First  Minister^  xvae 
supposed  to  command  full  one  hundred  and  sevenfy  members^  a(  his  abn 
$oUUe  devotioify  who  were  prepared  to  pote  vdth  liitft  upon  p\ery  question^ 
nor  tcoidd  his  head  indeed  ^ve  been  secure  from  l^TJ  down  to  1782^ 
unless  he  coutd  liave  counteq[  upon  such  d  stegdy  aiui  numerous  support 
iu  a  time  when  every  i}ionih  teemed  with  misfortune^  or  defeats.     Of  this 
^eat  body,  only  a  coviparatlyely  small  portion  liad^  however,  con- 
iintfed  to  adhbre  (6  him  after  Ke  joined  with  Fox,  and  many  more  had 
{fitted  him  dn  the  first  introduction  6f  the  *  India  Bill. '     Still,  eveijL 
In    the  last  days  of  December  1783,  when  dismissed  from  employ i 
|iient|  he  remained  the  nominal  head  of  a  considerable  party,  uvcn 
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many  indimdaah  compomig  tokichf  it  toot  natural  to  tuppose  that  an  im^ 
presaon  might  be  madebyrepresentaiionsaddreised  to  their principteiftheir 
passions  or  their  interests.  Nor  can  Mr  Pitt's  standing  as  he  did 
m  this  critical  as  well  as  hazardous  predicament,  of  having  accepted 
the  first  offices  of  Government^  unsupported  in  one  House  of  Par^ 
iiament,  be  blamed  for  availing  himself  of  even/Jair  or  honouralle 
means  to  diminish  the  majority  possessed  by  his  adversaries.  I  am 
at  the  same  tune  persuaded*  from  the  elevation  of  his  mindt  and  the 
purity  of  his  principles,  that  he  was  incapable  of  authorizing,  no 
less  than  Robinson  twuld  have  disdained  to  practise^  any  other  methods 
of  procuring  adherents,  than  such  as  the  British  Constitution  either 
recognizes,  or  toMch  are  in  fact  inseparable  Jrom  its  practical  exist* 
ence.  *    Vol.  II.  p.  49-*— 505. 

Notwithstanding  the  little  aflcctation  with  which  Sir  N.  speaks 
of  the  methods  which  Jack  Robinson  ^  woukl  have  disdained  to 

Eractise, '  his  purpose  is  obvious  enough.  He  would  have  ns 
elieve,  that  Mr  Robinson  reduced  a  majority  from  a  huodred 
and  twenty  to  one,  in  the  course  of  three  months,  by  the  use  of 
means  similar  in  substance  to  those  which  he  ascribes  to  Roberts 
and  Mackavt  though  perhaps  better  disguised  in  manner,  and 
that  for  this  service  his  son-in-la^  was  made  an  Earl !  His 
alleged  intimacy  with  Robinson  may  be  allowed  'to  give  to  his 
testimony  against  that  personage,  a  value  which  is  wholly  want- 
ing to  his  vague  hearsays  against  Roberts  and  Mackay/  but 
which  his  utter  want  of  judgment  materially  lessens,  even  when 
he  appears  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  The  whole  ac- 
count abounds  with  examples  of  his  credulity.  His  first  proof 
of  bribery  is  quoted  from  the  Memoirs  of  Prince  Eugene,  now 
universally  known  to  be  the  composition  of  the  Prince  de  Li^e. 
His  second  he  rests  on  the  veracity  of  Glover, — not  perceiving 
that  it  entirely  depends  on  the  veracity  or  accuracy  of  Glover's 
informant  fhe  third  is  founded  on  the  recollection  of  an  a* 
uonymous  witness  of  the  particulars  of  a  conversation  which 
took  place  near  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  a  story,  of  which  the  por^ 
ticulars,  as  they  are  here  told,  are  absolutely  incredible,  but 
>vhich  may  have  a  certain  foundation  in  truth,  exaggerated  per- 
haps unconsciously  in  i\\e  mind  of  the  narrator  during  a  long 
course  of  years.  On  the  fourth  example,  it  may  be  suspected, 
that  the  gentleman  of  *  high  professional  rank '  did  not  de- 
cline his  s|iare  of  Lord  Besborough's  champagne;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  bow  he  conceives  himself  to  be  releas- 
ed from  the  obligations  of  honour  on  the  faith  of  which 
•  gentlemen*  open  their  minds  in  social  intercourse.  It  wciuld 
probably  be  easy  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  story,  by  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  list  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1763.  The  use  of  the  wOrd  •  vital'  in  the  sense  of  *  e«- 
bcnUal,  *  is  a  modern  vulgarism  of  Irish  origin^  which  proves 
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the  conversation  not  to -have  been  -  corre^tfy  reported.  Lord 
Worthy  it  seems,  *  had  one  hundred  and  seventy  devoted  mem* 
bers  whom  he  did  not  pay  in  bank  notes, '  but-  without  whora 
his  head  would  not  have  been  secure!  .  About  this  lost  ab« 
surdity  we  have  already  said  enough.  The  account,  though 
scarcely  in  any  part  of  weight  against  others^  is,  throughout* 
strong  evidence  against  Sir.N.  WraxalL  A\\  the  facts  which  it 
alleges  are  substantially  approved  by  him.  They  are  tiie  acts  of 
persons  on  whom  he  bestows  high  praise,  and  they  are  consider* 
ed  by  him  as  essential  to  the  practice  of  the  British  constitution* 
'fhe  means  which  he  imputes  to  the  Kin<r  for  supplanting  his 
cninisters  in  1785,  and  the  expedients  which  .he  ascribes  to  Mr 
Pitt  for  g;aining  over  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  at 
that  time  were,  we  hope,  never  in  reality  employed  ;  but  tbey 
are  specimens  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall's  public  morality,  ana 
examples  of  that  political  conduct,  which  he  considers  as  not 
only  justifiable,  but  honourable.  With  such  moral  principle^ 
we  no  longer  wonder  at  the  ease  with  which  he  believes  that 
English  statesmen  iiave  been  corrupted  by  foreign  powers ;  we 
fehould  have  been  sorry  if  he  bad  spoken  more  favourably  of 
those  whom  we  most  esteem. 

In  the  division  on  the  India  bill,  he  tells  us,  *  I  quitted  I^ort^ 
<  North,  whom  I  had  commonly  supported  up  to  that  time,  and 
'  joined  the  minority ;  conceiving  it  to  be,  uptm  every  view  of  the 
*  subject,  improper  longer  to  adhere  to  a  Minister  who  seemed 
'  to  have  forsaken  himself.'     Vol.  II.  p.  428. 

What  the  variety  of  views  were  by  which  he  fvas  guided,  he 
does  not  say  \  nor  does  he  explain  whether  the  other  represcnta-m 
fives  for  Arcot  had  deliberated  on  the  manner  in  which  the  India 
bill  might  affect  their  interests  and  those  of  their  constituents. 
Considerable  light,  it  is  said,  would  be  thrown  on  this  subject  by 
the  answers  of  Sir  Nathaniel,  in  the  course  of  an  examination 
into  the  pecuniary  claims  of  some  of  these  constituents. 

It  is  observable,  that  not  a  single  pleasantry  passes  through 
his  hands  without  being  disfigured.  He  is  one  of  those  re-i 
porters  in  whose  mouth  u  jest  is  no  joke.  As  a  proof  of  dullness 
and  want  of  taste,  this  would  not  deserve  notice.  But  it  may  be 
mentioned  as  an  additional  example  of  the  inaccuracy  of  hi^i  rc^ 
collection. 

On  the  great  questions  of  Law  and  Constitution,  his  language^ 
betrays  an  ignorance  almost  ai^tonishing  in  a  man  who  had  beeii 
sixteen  years  in  Parliament  He  represents,  Mr  Dunniirg's  pro* 
posed  address  to  the  King  not  to  prorogue  or  diftsolve  Par* 
iiament,  till  the  completion  of  some  proceedings  in  \\'hich  they 
li^'ere  engaged,  as  being  similar  to  the  act  assented  to  by  Charles 
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)Ae  Firit,  for  rendermf;  »  J?«r)mment  indissoluWe  withont  their 

pwn  consent.     His  ficcount  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Privy 

PoancM  in  1 7^0,  js,  in  fnrmB]  ttnd  \t;ft:^  language,  siich  ss  would 

warcejy  be  avowed  by  Rn  experienced  doorkeeper.     TTie  con- 

'      flWe  ^jecimen  oF  the  excellence  of 

MR  ^onstiti^lii^hn)  principles,     f  TTie 

faghtrafe,  impelled  by  the  awful  na- 

d  kfotdy,  coi^ld  have  t^eo  upon 

itiij'  Vol.  I.  p.  3*r. 
rdine  to  Sir'Katlisniel,  a  bad  Peei- 
n^bortHnt  error  of  substiitutinf;  the 
p  ttje  thi^d.  Sir  Nathantd,  ipors- 
m  vei^  imperfectlv  versed  in  '  the 
'  by  jfhicb  he  inforins  us  that  he 
do),  *  from  the  destruction  of  the 
^  (wfaich  he  is  pleasied  to  inform  us 
througb  Uie  .ten  centuries  th^t  e^ 
)apsed  before  the  revival  of  letters.  ^        '         '        ' 

The  following^  examples  of  GallicismB.  ScoUidsme,  Hibemi- 
dsms,  barbarisms,  Vulgarisms,  incoherent  ihetaphore,  bad  Enf^ 
jjsb,  and  pbsojute  nonsense,  will  sufRcientiy  show  the  purity  and 
forrectness  c^  diip  author's  langunffc.  '     ■        ' 

*  Gibbon  pever  emulated  to  he,  I.  1J57 — *  W^o  In  fed  met 
pt  Mrs  Montacue's  or  at  Mrs  Vesey's  that  can  compete  with  the 
pames  ol  Matipertuis,'  &i.  J59 — *  They  never  emtilated  ttif 
Jaw,  '  1 53 — '  A  Corsicqn  adventurer  has  cprtKribed'  the  coffti^ 
)ry,'  178—'  Catharine  propelled  the  other  powers,'  284-^ 
f  Meditated  t°  undertake,  '  ^9^ — '  obliterated  ma  calamity',  ^ 
Silf— •  hy  dravdnfi  a  veil  over  the  extent  of  the  cfttamitv;  t^ 
/>r(r^  iV  in  profound  darkness, '  SSS — '  London  mus^  haveljieci) 
fundamentally  overturned,  '  336-^'  Futurittf  will  sh(iw, '  S6S— 7 
f  Vttally  characterizes  the  King,  '  Sstl— '  xxist  (ocility  of  laDr 
gunge, '  +83—'  vast  (ejiciiy,  '  II.  9 — *  xasi  abittlieK,  '  10— :■ 
f  Bajted,  haras-sed  and  worried,  as  ti'ird  North  H-as','  I.  tSS — 
f  T->o^  North'  could  softain  no  crimpetfiioti, '  4'86— "  TTiey  were 
hi^cocfptals,  ''  itiB^-*  In  proportion  to  the  oblmiuy  that  such  ai^ 
imputapon  excited,  was  the  reapett  tnat'it  attracted^  '  5»5— 
•  Elevoted  in  tie  (fammeh  of  Scotch  juriBprudpnce, )  5*.5— '  imi- 
tating Mi; /^i^c, '  11.  13 — ■  depiciurfd  ns  thp  consummation,  *  29 
fli,»  a»7t;»'/?  with  pecker,'  ibid.— ?"T6e  intoxjciitiQn  itiseimbly, 
^isptrsed,'  ihid.—* eutoghedJ^n^^rpasfnThfyondt/ie/itcttire'  35—^ 
'  Lord  North  alone  ooiild  fompete  with  Burjce,  *'  ibid, — *  His 
friends  fieW  Mr  Burke  by  the  ikirtt  'f  Mi  coat  to  prevent  elmUi- 
fiont,'  36—5  Every  meaeureof  finance  passed  through  the  ff/M»- 
^f  pf  S|lGlburnc-|iouse,  vAcre  it  was  discussed^ '  50 — *  emulate^ 
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/0  attain,  *  8! — *  On  the  element  of  the  sea,  *  90 — *  the  vase 
energies  then  collected  on  the  Opposition  benches^ '  123—*  to 
commemorate  an  anecdote^  *  ibid. — *  to  meet  their  wishes,  *  IS9— 

*  actual  ministers, '  1.51 — <  Theie  pillars  of  the  law  endeavour^ 
ed  to  stem  its  force,  *  \&5 — *  The  clerks  of  the  Board  of  Greets 
Cloth  diffused  over  the  throne  a  Gothic  grandeur  calculated  to 
protect  and  perpettuite  the  sanctity  of  the  monarchical  office, ' 
177—*  challenges  respect,  *  183  * — *  effectively  took  place,'  343 
-^*  mark  of  devotion^ '  ibid. — *  Functionaries^ '  345—*  A  lady 
of  quality  who  rode  sixteen  persons  at  one  time, '  363 — *  The 
folient  points  of  debate  were  so  striking  and  so  animated^ '  43 1 — 

•  imperturbable  temper ^  *  439 — *  Liord  North  diverged  with  m- 
conoHvable  humour  into  the  j^oM  of  ridicule^ '  464—*  a  vital  de- 
fect, '  481 — *  reduced  him  from  affluence  to  a  state  of  derelic" 
tion^  *  487 — Fox  might  be  said,  voithout  metaphor^  to  hold  sus^ 

S  tided  over  his  head  the  severest  marks  of  the  indignation  of  the 
ouse  of  Commons, '  524. 

But  it  is  time  to  close.  And  we  should  be  already  guilty  of 
a  notorious  waste  of  our  readers'  time,  if  we  did  not  consider 
rather  the  mischief  than  the  merit  of  the  book*  But  all  anec- 
dotes, however  ill  told,  are  amusing ;  and  malignant  tales  al- 
ways find  readers.  An  offence  like  this,  which  may  be  com- 
mitted by  the  meanest  talents,  is  the  more  likely  to  be  frequent- 
)v  repeated.  The  low  temptations  to  its  commission  are  strong. 
^  Nathaniel  ^raxall  has  erred  not  in  sin^  instances,  or  ac- 
cidentally, after  due  inquiry,  or  on  the  side  of  good  nature. 
He  has  not  learned  either  that  habit  of  consideration,  or  that 
disposition  towards  lenitv,  which  are  among  the  few  vii^ies 
taught  by  the  progress  of  human  life.  No  spirit  of  independ* 
ence ;  no  generous  indignation  palliate  his  licentiousness.  He 
is  so  perfectly  regardless  of  truth,  that  we  die  convinced  there 
ia  not  a  single  anecdote  in  the  book  which  can  be  safely  believ- 
ed on  his  testimony.  By  this  credulou$  and  inaccurate  state- 
ment, he  has  entirely  disfigured  the  character  of  bis  age, — not 
indeed,  in  our  opinion,  a  period  of  the  soundest  politics,  and 

*  Here  Sir  Nathaniel  tells  us  an  impor^nt  ^ret,  that  George 
Selwyn  ha4  heard  from  the  putchess  of  Portsmouth,  that  the  name 
of  the  man  who  beheaded  Charles  the  First  was  Gregory  Brandon. 
This  careless  and  ignorant  writer  does  not  know,  that  on  t^e  trial 
of  Colonel  Halet,  unjustly  convicted  of  that  act,  it  was  proved,  by 
aetreral  witnesses,  to  have  been  done  by  Gregory  Brandon*  then  the 
common  hangman  of  London  ; — a  good  specimen  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  most  common  facts  in  English  history. — Vid,  State  Trials 
4193.  '    ' 
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eertainljr  not  fertile  in  the  highest  virtaes — ^but  eminently  ex» 
empt  from  gross  depravity,  and  in  which  the  character  of 
statesmen  was  in  general  fair  and  decent  $  as  it  was  natural  to 
expect  in.  the  latter  port  of  the  century  which  followed  the  se- 
cure establishment  of  public  liberty.  By  tixe  disgusting  or  in*, 
decent  character  of  his  private  anecdotes  ;  by  his  belief  in  sto* 
rie»  which  were  always  incredible;  by  bis  attempt  to. perpetu- 
ate weaknesses  which  ou^ht  to  be  forgotten ;  by  the  shameless 
profligacy  or  atrocious  ciiminahty  of  the  acts  whicli  he  imputes 
coolly  and  grnundlessly  to  public  men,  with  no  other  distinc- 
tion than  that  inspired  by  a  pretty  constant  though  not  a  very. 
judicious  attention  to  the  \vishcs  of  the  powerful,  he  has  done 
his  utmoft  to  blacken  the  character  of  his  age  and  country^  to> 
cxtinguibh  nil  confidence  in  political  honesty,  and  thus  to  de- 
ftroy  that  public  esteem,  which  is  the  only  outward  reward  of 
those  v^ho  do  liot  court  Uovol  favour. 

II  is  impossiule  to  acquit  him,  cither  of  an  unconscienttOiiSL 
disregard  of  men's  good  nan)e,  Or  of  moral  sentiments  so  fee- 
ble and  obbcure,  that  be  is  not  conscious  of  the  foulness  of  the 
aspersions  which  he  deals  around  him.  We  have  not  said  a 
word  of  ti>e  pending  prosecution ;  but  we  own  that  we  wish  we 
could  reconmiend  him  to  the  contemptuous  compassion  of  his 

Erosecatoi  i>, — and  that  we  could  contribute  to  prevent  a  worth* 
ss  book  from  giving  occasion  to  a  dangerous  precedent,  by 
showing  tliat  the  delinquencies  of  the  press  may  be  sufficiently 
corrected  b)  the  press  ithelil 


Art.  IX.  The  East  India  Gazetteer:  Coritairnng  pariiadar, 
Dt'^cnptians  if  the  Emvircs^  Kin^doms^  triucipulttiesy  t'ro^ 
vificcs^  CitteSf  To'-jcns^  fjisttictsy  torirtsses^  Harbtmrs,  Rivers 
and  Lakes  of  Hindustan  and  the  adjacent  ("ounlrica^  India  be^ 
yvnd  the  Ganges^  and  the  Eastern  Anhi^ela^ro  ;  togetktr  uitk 
S/cetchc6  of  the  Manners'^  Cti^tomSf  InUitutiunSj  AgriaUtttre^ 
Commerce^  MannfactuieSy  Revenues^  Pujul^itiunj  Castes^  Re* 
li*stofi  and  Histmj/  of  their  tariou^  Innabitunts.  By  Walter 
Hamilton,    t^^s.    pp.  bi38. 

rpiiE  publication  before  us  is  one  of  slender  pretensions,  but 
-■-  very  considerable  utility.  The  writer  has  amassed  and 
digested,  with  singular  industry,  a  vast  treasure  of  information » 
dispersed  through  an  infinite  variety  of  worits,  and  presented  it 
to  the  public  in  the  most  Convenient  form  fur  reference.  Thi* 
loo  he  has  enlarged  by  Lis  own  observations  during  a  residence 
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in  India,  and  by  the  communications  of  some  dlstinpfuisbcd  trai« 
vellers,  who  have  had  occasion  official^  to  visit  countries  rarely 
pervious  to  the  curiosity  of  Europeans.  The  author's  intention 
appears  to  have  been,  to  present  as  correct  a  delineation  of  the 
actual  position  of  India,  as  can  be  obtained  from  the  sources  of 
information  accessible  to  Europeans.  He  has  selected  and  ar- 
rani^  bis  materials  with  considerable  discrimination,  and  extra- 
ordinanr  diligence.  We  apprehend,  there  are  fcw  who  may  not 
derive  irora  it  useful  information.  Even  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  geo^aphy,  history,  and  actual  condition  of  that  inter- 
esting portion  of  ttiie  globe,  will  find  it  convenient  as  a  book  of 
reference,  stored  with  important  facts,  and  as  complete  as  the 
scanty  and  imperfect  materials  hitherto  attainable  will  admit  ofl  ^ 

When  the  author  treats  of  places,  concerning  which  little  is  ' 

known  to  Europeans,  his  work  is  unavoidably  defective ;  and  a 
resident  in  India,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  topography  and 
recent  mutations  of  the  adjacent  districts,  will  certainly  find  much 
to  supply,  and  something  to  correct. 

There  is  no  country,  indeed,  where  the  population  is  so  rea- 
dily transferred  from  one  spot  to  another  as  in  India.  Three 
c^turies  have  seen  the  opulence  and  the  population  of  the  state- 
ly Gaur,  successively  transferred  with  the  imperial  authority  to 
Dacca,  to  Murshedabad,  and,  finally,  to  Calcutta.  The  last 
century  alone  has  witnessed  the  latter  gradually  swell  from  an 
inconsiderable  village  to  a  flourishing  town, — a  considerable 
emporium, — and  at  last  to  a  city,  containing  within  its  limits 
a  mass  of  population,  exceeding  that  of  any  city  in  Europe  but 
the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain.  The  cause  of  this  mobility  is  to 
be  found  chiefly  in  the  mildness  of  the  climate.  To  constitute  an 
eligible  habitation  for  the  labouring  classes  in  India,  shade  and 
concealment  alone  are  essential.  The  cheap  though  fragile  ma* 
teriak  with  which  these  are  procured,  oppose  no  obstacle  to  fre- 

2uent  removals;  and  the  aggregation  is  already  considerable,  be- 
)re  the  mosque  and  the  minaret — the  picturesque  turrets  of  the 
pagoda,  and  high  walls  enclosing  squares,  galleries  and  gardens^ 
announce  tbe  arrival  of  opulence,  the  prospect  of  permanent  e- 
stablishment,  and  the  jealousy  of  cautious  husbands.. 

But  a  sudden  aggregation  of  inhabitants  to  one  spot,  generallj 
nnplies  the  desertion  of  another.  It  were  idle  to  speak  of  the  ci- 
ties celebrated  for  their  magnificence  in  the  Puranas:  their  sites 
even  are  unknown.  The  majestic  Hastinapur  itself,  theantient 
capital  of  India,  is  so  completely  forgotten,  that  even  the  intelli- 

Stit  Abulfazel  has  been  led  to  place  it  west  of  the  Jumna,  al- 
ough  it  was  indisputably  washed  by  the  Ganges.     One  of  the 
thousand  names,  indeed,  of  this  goddess  i&  derived  from  a  prince^ 
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who  restored  Hastinapur  to  its  original  splendonr,  after  a  de« 
fitructive  inundation  of  the  sacred  river,  which  he  confined  with- 
in insurmountable  embankments.  It  may  probably,  indeed,  be 
affirmedt  that  none  of  the  cities  mentionea  in  the  Poranas  now 
exist,  unless  some  superstition  attached  to  its  locality  i^endered 
its  permanence  coeval  with  the  religion  of  the  people.  Until  the 
still  remote  period,  indeed,  when  that  religion,  with  its  antique 
ceremonies  and  sportive  rites  shall  cease  to  influence  the  sons  ot 
Brahma,  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  will  continue 
to  attract  multitudes  to  the  holy  Prayoga.  The  contracted  li- 
mits of  the  ground  sacred  to  Mahadeva,  well  defined  by  yari-^ 
ous  streams  flowing  to  their  junction  with  the  Ganges,  wOl  con« 
tinue  to  support  the  immense  population  of  Benares :  And  the 
site  of  Duaraca  (though  the  city  founded  by  the  shepherd  Gtxl 
was  swallowed  by  the  waves)  will  draw  multitudes  of  pilgrims  to 
a  place  now  inhabited  by  a  race  of  pirates.  But,  without  re- 
verting to  cities  celebrated  in  times  of  such  remote  antiquity^ 
many  might  be  mentioned,  which,  )ike  Canoj  and  VidySnagar, 
exhioited  their  magnificence  at  periods  comparatively  recent, 
^d  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  Moslem  invaders,  whose 
historians  have  described  their  splendour  and  recorded  thdr  opu- 
lence. But  these  distinctions  have  been  transferred  to  others  of 
more  recent  origin,  and  little  left  to  mark  the  site  of  departed 
grandeur.  The  seats  of  internal  commerce  vary  from  different 
causes.  Changes  in  the  course  of  rivers  %  the  formation  of  sand- 
banks and  of  islets,  soon  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetatioUy 
obstruct,  after  a  time,  the  entrance  to  firequented  marts,  whose 
trade  is  consequently  transferred  to  more  convenient  situations. 
We  always  rejoice  when  any  work  appears  that  is  likely  to 
become  popular,  etnbracing judicious  views,  and  fumishinguse- 
ful  information  concerning  the  British  territories  in  the  East* 
To  promote  their  prosperity  ;  to  excite  and  to  reward  the  in- 
dustry of  their  ingenious  and  peaceful  inhabitants  \  and  to  pro- 
tect them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  their  property, 
is  one  of  the  most  sacred  but  difficult  dutie9  which  have  devolv- 
ed upon  the  Icjnrislature  of  this  country.  While  things  areso  deeply 
embroiled  in  Europe,  it  were  idle  to  expect  that  much  attention 
should  be  devoted  to  an  object  so  distant,  and  involved  in  so  many 
difficulties.  These  increase,  with  every  extension  of  territory.  la 
the  present  overgrown  stateof  our  Indian  empire,  it  seems  necessa- 

Sto  relinquii»h  an  object  in  itself  most  desirable,  that  of  extending 
e  same  cede  of  laws  and  regulations  over  the  whole  of  the  Bri- 
tish dominions  in  Asia.  The  laudable  wish  of  establishing  one  u« 
niform  system,  and  the  facilities  which  in  some  respects  that  would 
afford  to  the  executive  government,  ought  not  to  induce  it  to  over- 


look  9bs.tacIefl.o(»)oted  by  local  customs,*  habits,  and  hnmemof^ai 
privilegeSf  To  l^ulate  fpr  a  cou'atry,  without  adverting  to  the 
state  of  ti^at  sqciciy  on  which  our .  iuslitulions  are  intended  (c^ 
opei:ate,;  jwoiud  proViB  a  fatal,  solecism  in  politics.,  Yet  the  pre^ 
dpita^Ofi  of  our  Indian  legistato^  ^lenactipg^  alt^rm'g;  and  ^b^ 
rogatipg  Regulations,  has,,  in  oufr  opinloh,  bten, already  produ^- 
live  of  prqiidicial  consequences  iii  that  part  of  the  world;.  Eactf 
ney^  ruler  is  aapbitious  of  disthiffuishing  his  own  ei^a'  by.im'port* 
un%  i:efon[ns ;  and  for  these,'  mere  alteration :  is  too  ofceil  nhlis- 
taken. ..  Ptirtial  views,  deduced  from'  local  incohvehiejioes,  of 
imper/ect  mforniation,'  8U(Qi|;est  i  genehd  regulation  ;  this  again^ 
produces  unforeseen  grievances;. and  the  regutattoit  is  first  mo^^ 
dified;  and  Gnally.iibfc^ted.  ..But  it  fs,  ik»t  by  such  chkle  ana 
hasty  measures,  that  the  tjonfiden'ce  .of  the  Indian  populadorf 
can  be  obtained  in  the  justice,  stabtlity  and  wisdom  of  oCtr  inrt- 
stitution^,  or  of  tbosc^  who  adintiniste'r  them.\  ,,. 

We  have  often  token  occssion  io  6ill  the  attention  of  our 
t^a46t%  to  that  great  act  of  public  beneficence  and  moderation; 
•^(he  estaUishment  of  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  reveoi!res  rtt 
the  territpries  sqbject  to  the  Bengal  PresideocV,  hj  the  late 
Marquis.Cornwaljis.  The  encouragemeirt  affbrded  to  agriculture 
by  thus  limiting  the  demands  of  the  abvereign;  mi^t  1^  expect-i 
ea  to  produce  Uie  happiest  effects  on  the  gexCerzi  prosperity;  afid 
these  effects  exhibited  themselv^  ^vea  more  rapidly  tbaiY  those 
who  li^er^  ^mtployed  ixi  carry  the  meaSsiDfre  into'  exdcdtioii  haa 
permittM  themselves  to  hope:  Ten  years  after  the  permanent 
aettlentent^  had  been  completed,  the  MarqcTis  Wellesley  circu- 
lated qt^^ries  io  the  gentlemen  in  char^  of  districts,*  respecting 
the  e&cts  of  that  measure.  The  official  returns  abundantly  de- 
monstrated its  wisdom  ;  in  a  general  extension  of  agrfculture,  a^ 
great  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  the  landholders,  and  ^ 
remarkaole  diminution  hi  the  quantity  of  lands  periodically  put  up^ 
Ub  sale  for  arrears  of  revenue.  If  mese  circumstances  be  incon- 
troverdbly  true,  (and  for  their  truth  we  must  appeal  to  the  of-' 
£cial  returns  to  Lord  Wellesle/s  queries),  we  cannot  but  con-, 
aider  them  as  decisive  proofs  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of. 
Bengal  and  Behar  j  and  as  furnishing  ec^ually  solid  evidence  of 
the  lyisdom  aiid  efficacy  of  the  measure  to  which  they  must  be 
attribuie^. 

Under  t&e  former  management,  the  landholders  were  either 
poor,  or  coit^pelled  to  appear  so.  I^overty,  real  or  apparent; 
was  their  best  protection  against  ah  additional  as;sessrnent,  un- 
der the  discouraging  system  of  annually  fluctuating  demands; 
But  does  this  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  the  land- . 
Ablders^  of  necessity  involve  a  corresponding  amelioration  in  tjxS 
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lot  of  the  peasantry  ?  Although  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stat« 
log  oar  belief  that  a  proportioni^  improveinent  has  taken  place 
in  the  situation  of  the  latter,  we  are  unable  to  refer  to  snch  de- 
cisive testimony  in  support  of  our  opinion.  The  remarkable 
extension  of  cultivation,  and  the  bo  leas  remarkable  reduction 
in  the  enormous  balances  of  revenue^  which  formerly  was  the 
efiect  and  proof  of.the  general  poverty*  seem  to  us  to  authorize 
the  deduction.  But  we  candidly  admit  that  circumstances  have 
occurred  to  counteract  the  beneficial  tendency  of  the  permanent 
settlement,  and  to  render  its  results  in  some  respects  problema- 
tical Yet  we  consider  the  ei&cts  above  stated  as  little  less  than 
decisive  of  its  general  operation. 

Of  the  circumstances  which  obstruct  and  obscure  the  salutary 
tendency  of  that  great  measure  in  Bengal  and  Bebar,  we  aball 
advert  only  to  the  two  roost  important — \st^  Under  the  Mo* 
ghul  system,  the  police  of  their  respective  districts  was  entrusted 
to  the  zemindar  or  landholder.  When  the  permanent  settle- 
ment, took  place  it  was  transferred  to  the  government.  When  a 
zemindar,  by  succession,  purchase  or  appointment,  was  invested 
by  Uie  Mogbul  government  with  the  possession  of  his  estate,  he 
signed  a  deid  in  the  Persic  language,  called  a  mutchulca«  From 
a  copy  of  one  now  before  us,  we  translate  the  following  extract 

*  I  engage  myself,  by  this  written  obligation.  To  dischai^  all  the 
duties  and  functions  appertaining  to  my  office,  without  neglecting 
the  minutest :  To  preserve  the  population  and  opulence  of  my  dis« 
^ict  by  every  conciliatory  method  in  my  power;  so  that  the  nnm* 
ber  of  inhabitants,  the  extent  of  cultivation,  and  amount  of  revenue, 
may  increase :  To  protect  the  highways  so  effectually  as  to  place' 
the  traveller  in  perfect  security  during  his  journey,  and  that  do 
thefts  or  roberies  oe  anywhere  committed.  But  if  (which  God  for- 
bid !)  the  property  of  any  one  should  be  carried  off  or  plundered, 
having  produced  the  articles  and  the  delinquent,  the  former  shall 
be  restored  to  its  owner,  and  the  latter  brought  to  deserved  punish- 
ment ;  on  failure  of  which  I  remain  responsible  for  the  loss.  * 
'  The  privilege  of  a  hereditary  magistracy,  atinexed  to  the 
possession  of  a  property  which  might  devolve  to  females,  or  to 
idiots,  no  doubt  appears  in  itself  highly  objectionable.  Two 
of  the  most  considerable  zemindaries,  equal  in  size  and  popu- 
lation to  the  largest  counties  in  Enghnd,  had  actually  been 
managed,  since  the  grant  of  the  Dewani,  by  females  secluded 
in  the  impervious  recesses  of  the  Haram.  They  too  might  be . 
merely  inefficient  magistrates :  but  if  their  possessions  were  trans* 
ferred  to  young  and  turbulent  successors,  with  the  numerous, 
though  irregular  military  force  necessary  for  the  discharge  of 
this  duty,  added  to  the  authority  of  large  possessions  and  here* 
cfitary  influence,  was  such  an  event  likely  to  prove  free  from  ia« 
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^onveiitence  to  a  foreifipi  goverament  ?  It  was  resolved  tbere- 
fbre«  upon  these  plausible  grounds,  to  deprive  or  exonerate  (i^ 
Zemindars  from  the  charge  of  (he  poUce ;  and  it  required  the 
experience  subsequently  attained,  to  prove  that  this  resolutioa 
was  founded  on  erroneous  policy.  The  consequence,  however, 
has  beonf  an  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of  roU>erie$,  ana 
in  the  impunity  of  offenders*  New  plans  for  tlie  administration 
of  the  poliee,  have  been  successively  adopted  $  and  it  is  not  tiU 
after  a  considerable  interval  of  confusion  and  alarra^  that  ex- 
perience has  taught  the  most  effectual  modes  of  imposing  a 
dieck  on.  depredation  and  pillage.  Yet  we  must  not  suppose^ 
that  even  .the  old  system  was  completely  effectual  in  checking 
these  spoliatory  gangs.  The  thick  forests  which  skirt  the  bo]> 
them  shores,  of -^e  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  through  which  ve«s«da 
laden  with  merchandize  most  usually  pass,  have  in  all  ages  beea 
tbe  occattonal  resort  of  banditti.  Everywhere,  indeed,  a  coun*^ 
try  intersected  by  navigable  rivers,  and  covered  with  woods,  a£- 
ws  £untities  to  escape:  and  everywhere  the  wealth  and  timid 
flispofittioB  of  the  commercial  classes  afford  inducaments  to  at- 
tack. Bui  if  the  c6unU*y  has  continued  progressively  to  advance 
in  prosperity,  notwithstanding  the  prejuoiciai  operation  of  a  d^ 
fective  Dolioe,  this  circumstance  must  adcl  to  the  efficacy  imput* 
ed  to  tne  permanent  siettlement. 

2(/,  The  ocber  impediment  to  the  general  welfare,  to  which 

^  shall  advert  as  the  second  in  importance,  so  far  from  being 

a  consequence  of  that  measure,  originates  in  the  n^lect  of  one 

of  the.  principal  objects  which  its  authors  had  in  view.     It  wast 

provided  on  that  occasion,  that  in  all  cases  where  a  cultivator 

should  demand  a  written  Ic^tse  ^potta),  it  should  be  compulsory 

on  the  landlord  to  grant  it.    It  was  further  provided,  that  thia 

pocta  should  distinctly  state  the  quantity  of  land  thus  let,  the 

period  of  the  lease,  and  the  precise  rent  agreed' ta    The  infinite 

variety  of  tenure  by  which  the  Indian  husbandmen  enjoy  their 

possessions,  afibrd  no  objection  to  this  measure;  sinte,  what* 

ever  the  terms  be,  they  admit  of  distinct  specification.     The 

production  of  such  a  document,  furnishes  the  only  speedy,  an4 

ihe  only  certain  mode  of  deciding  on  complaints  of  extortion  } 

the  want  of  it  opens  an  inexhaustible  source  of  litigation  toetweem 

the  proprietor  and  the  tenant,  leads  to  endless  confusion  and 

delay,  and  in  all  cases  affords  a  possibility  of  committing  injus* 

ctce.     Besides,  the  large  zemindaries  being  much  too  extensive 

to  be  managed  by  the  landholder,  or  his  immediate  agents,  are 

portioned  out  to  farmers ;  and  these  again  divide  their  respective 

Allotments  amongst  subrcnters.    But  these  classes  have  no  interest 
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in  the  permanent  prosperity  of  their  districts.  Immediate  profit 
is  their  sole  object ; — and  the  want  of  a  written  document  to  en- 
laUe  the  collector  to  ascertain  the  just  demands  on  the  coltifator^ 
too  often  exposes  the  latter^  without  protection,  to  the  oppressiTe 
rapacity  of  subordinate  agents.  When  the  permanent  settle- 
ment  was  conchided,  it  was  intended  that  ^  register  should  be 
kept  in  the  collector's  court,  of  all  the  leases  ak^dy  existing  in 
the  district,  and  of  such  ds  should  in  future  be  granted,  in  com^ 
pliance  with  the  proposed  r^ulation.  Had  an  authentic  docu- 
ment of  th^  nature  existed,  complaints  of  oppression  might 
Bpeedilv  be  decided,  and  attempts  at  ettortion  effectually  re- 
pressed. Its  formation  would  doubtless  have  proved  laborious 
Bnd  expensive.  But  we  cannot  admit  that  any  dq^fee  of  labour 
^r  expense  could  justify  the  neglect  of  so  saltitary  a  measure, — 
particularly  in  a  country  abounding  with  natives  desirous  of  em- 
plojrment,  and  singnlarly  well  adapted  for  conducting  such  ooe- 
nations.  In  fiu^  much  labour  and  much  expense  would  uki- 
nately  have  been  saved ;  for  the  prodigious  incfiease  of  litiga- 
tion principally' arising  from  this  circumstance,  Will  necessitate 
^  large  addition  to  the  judicial  establisliment,  from  the  covenant- 
^  servants  of  the  Company,  whose  salaries  will  greatly  exceed 
the  expose  of  the  native  establishment  originally  required  for 
Aepurposes  we  have  mentioned^ 

-  To  tne  friends  of  humanity  we  need  make  no  apolbgy  for 
the  dulness  of  this  article.  They  will  recollectf  that  the  re- 
gulations alluded  to,  affect  the  welfare  of  forty  miUbns  of  hu- 
man beings,  placed  by  Divine  Providence  under  the  jurisdic* 
tion  of  the  Sovereign  of  these  realjns.  To  the  political  eco- 
nomist we  shall  omr  none,  for  venturing  to  exhibit  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  effect  of  internal  regolations,  in  promoting  or 
depressing  the  general  prosperity.  In  another  article,  we  may 
probably  consider  the  causes,  which  have  hitherto  operated  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  their  permanent  settlement,  through 
the  whole  of  the  territories  subject  to  Great  Britain  in  India. 
It  will  probably  appear  that  wtule  procrastination  was  prf^>er, 
expedient,  and  even  necessary  in  some  cases  $  that^  in  others^  too 
much  weight  has  been  allowed  to  obstacles  of  a  nature  easily  so#- 
motuitabie. 
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Aht.  X.^  AnatomUei  Phifswlogie  du  S^fsteme  Nerveux  en  gM-* 
ralf  et  du  Cerveau  enparticulier  ;  avec  des  Observatious  sur  la 
Possibility  de  recofinoUre  flusieurs  Dispositions  intgUectuelles  et 
morales  de.V Homme  et  des  Jnimaua.  petr  la  Configuration  de 
teurs  Tites.  Puc  F.  J.  Gall  &  G.' Spurzheim.  Premier 
vol:  4°.  pp.  352%  avec  disc-4ept  planches  ,fol. .  Paris.  1810. 
Deux  vol.  prem*  paru  pp.  212.  avec  quinze  planches  foL 
Parii,  1812. 

The  Physiofmomical  Systeik  of  Dns  Gall  and  Spurzhcim,  4^* 
lUustrat^*  with  nin^^n  co{>per-plates.  2cl  edit.  8vo.  pp* 
581.     London,  1815. 

OUK  readers  will  here  recognize,  without  any  difficulty,  the 
same  man  of  skulls,  whom  we  had  occasion  to  take  notice 
oF,  more  than  twelve  years  ago.  Long  before  this  time,  we 
^ottld  have  looked  for  his  craniological  death.  But  he  seems 
somewhat  cleverer  than  most  of  his  tribe;  a<id  has  discovered 
the  inestimable  secret,  that  a  mkh's  reputation,  as  well  as  bis 
health,  ma^  often  be  prolonged,  by  a  Kttle  well-timed  IocObdo- 
tion.  So  far,  thqilsfore,  from  sii£R>ring  the  demist  we  had  con- 
fidently anticipated,  be  has  gone  on,  it  would  appear,  exerdsiiig 
his  calling  with  indefiitigable  industry,  and  extending  his  fame. 
He  has  uttered  his  prelections,  we  are  crecStdy  informed,  from 
one  end  of  the  Continent  to  the  other  ;^mprinted  his  doctrines 
in  two  quarto  volumes— -defended  them  in  a  third,  and  illustrated 
the  whole  by  a  folio  of  engravings ;— challenged  all  the  anato- 
inists  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  conjunctly  and  severally,  to  si 
trial  of  skill  \n  cerebral  dissection  ; — pfttiigiBd  aU  the  promimHit 
'  craniums  in  Qermany  ;^»and  ascertained  the  solid  contents  of 
every  celebrated  head  in  France. 

ViLLERs's  letter  to  CuviEit  ♦  had,  We  confess,  lefl  very  little 
*  cToubt  in  our  mnids  as  to  the  tes\  merits  and  the  real  views  of 
this  formidable  personage ;  and  the  present  pubtications  hav6 
;  not  only  confirmed  our  original  jud^ent  wkii  respect  to  him, 
fmt  led  us  to  extend  the  same  opinion,  without  the  sligbtest 
inodifScation,  to  the  pat toer  he  has  since  assurafed^  Sha  J.  6. 
.Spdrzheim.  We  h)ok  upon  the  whole  doctrines  tauriit  by 
tiiese  two  modem  peripatetics^  anatomical,  physiologicid,  and 
physiognomical,  as  a  piece  of  thtnxmgh  quackery  from  begUH 
tiing  to  end  ;  and  we  ar^  persuaded,  that  eveiy  intelligent  per^ 
son  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  a  single  diapter  of  the  volimea 
before  OS,  wilt  view  them  precisely  in  Che  same  light 

There  are  a  6ertain  numbier  of  individuab^  tioweveri  in  e- 

^    ■■  ■       ■  .         .1     .1  ■    ■         •■    ■  .     ■  *. 

.*  See  our  Number  for  Aoril  1803. 
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very  oMimiuiity,  who  are  destined  to  be  the  dupes  of  empi^ 
l*fC9 ;  so  it  would  be  rather  matter  of  surprise,  if  these  itineraoC 
philoBophers  did  not  make  some  proselytes  wherever  they  come. 
rlow  many  disciples  Dn  Sfurzheim  may  have  already  col- 
kcted  from  this  clasa  iti  England,  by  his  Gngltsh  book,  or  \k 
Lectures  in  die  metropolis,  we  do  not  feel  very  anxious  to  id- 
quire  \  beeause  we  are  quite  ceistain  we  should  find,  that  they  are 
more  than  ten  times  the  number  he  has  seduced,  from  the  same 
mop«rtion  of  persons,  in  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  Grest 
Britain  is  a  field  for  quacks  to  fatten  in  ;  they  dock  to  it  firom 
all  quarters  of  the  world  $  and  England  is  the  sweetest  comer  of 
the  pasture.  WeH  has  the  learned  and  most  witty  historian  of 
Mrs  Jbhn  BnH's  imfisposition  remarked,  *  There  is  nothing  so 
impossible  in  nature,  but  mountebanks  will  undertake ;  nothmg, 
IB  incredible,  but  they  will  affirm. '  As  truly  might  he  have 
added,  that  diere  is  nothing  mountebanks  can  undertake,  which 
John  Bull  will  not  think  possible;  nothing  they  can  affirm, 
whidi  he  will  not  believe.  It  may  seem  a  littfe  inconsistent*  that 
^iie  *  most  thinking '  people  in  the  world  should  thus  be  the 
nost  creduloBs ;  but  stilT  it  i^  comfortable  to  think,  that  theirs 
•is  Bot  die  credulity  of  ignorance^  but  the  credulity  of  an  honest 
and  unsii^icious  aature*  ^ 

Th4t  Drs  Gall  md  SptJRZHEiM,  however,  should  have 
brought  over  aay  of  the  better  informed  in  the  i^and,  partico- 
larly  from  among  those  wish  whom  anatomy  and  physiology  are 
either  favaurite  or  professional  pursuits,  into  a  belief  of  any  of 
eke  amaang  absurdities  they  are  bold  enough  to  teaoh,  is,  we 
slMmld  hope,  a  thing  really  impossible.  There  is  nothing,  in- 
deed, in  the  shape  of  reasoning,  calculated  to  mislead,  in  their 
whole  writings;  not  one  clever  sophistry  to  captivate,  nor  even  an 
ocdurional  successful  induction  to  redeem; — ^nothing  but  a  perpe- 
tual substitution  of  assertion  for  demonstration,  and  conjecture 
fefT  faet»  Were  they  even  to  succeed  in  shaking  off  the  suspi- 
cion of  mala  fidks^  which  we  apprehend  is  inseparably  attached 
to  their  character,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  do  not* 
know  aAy  wrkers,  who,  with  a  eonceit  so  tridy  ludicrous,  and 
flo  impudent  a  contempt  for  the  opinions  and  labours  of  others, 
are  so  utterly  destitute  of  every  qualification  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  a  philosophical  investigation. 

We  have  two  objects  in  view  in  a  formal  expoU  apd  exposure  of 
the  conMits  of  the  volumes  before  us.  The  first  is,  to  contnd  ict 
directly  various  iiaUmenU^  in  point  of  fact,  made  by  Drs  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  wilh  unparalleled  boldness  and  effrontery,  which 
pei*sons  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  general  absurdity  of  their  opi- 
niont  may  not  have  the  same  opportunities  of  refuting  as  our- 
selves :  The  second,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  to  save  the 
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•purses  of  our  readers  if  possible,  before  it  b?  too  latef  by  catis- 
^iog  that  curiosity  which  might  otherwise  l^d  thexn  to  pur* 
cchase  the  books  themselves,  or  attend  the  lecture^  of  these  cui)- 
Aifl^  craniolo^f  rsr 

We  are  quite  aware  of  the  peculiar  danger  which  |?^  incur  by 
.the  conscientious  discbarge  ot  our  duty  on  this  occaaioQ.  We 
cannot  hope  not  to  raise  upon  ourselves  a  *  pitikas  storm  \  Wall 
<Gall's  bitterness,  and  all  Spurzheim's  spleen*  We  shall  bp 
called  very  ignorant,  no  doubt,  for  not  perceiving  the  signij 
jnerits  of  their  philosophy ;  and  very  knavish,  for  so  wanton 
an  attack  upon  the  good  faith  of  two  innocent  foreigner^;  *•  fgr 
'  we  are  far  from  thinking, '  say  these  liberal  gentlemen  themr 
selves,  *  that  ignorance  and  knavery  will  not  attack  our  doa? 
*  trine  with  aboa^. '  Bu^  what  obloquy  are  we  not  willing  to 
suffer  for  the  public  good  i 

The  principle  of  arrangement  in  the  volumes  before  us,  is  i^ot 
^ery  easy  to  oe  discovered ;  yet,  whatever  it  be,  we  imagine  di^ 
authors  have  not  been  very  successful  in  adhering  to  it  closely. 
There  seems  to  us  to  be  a  tolerably  fair  mixture  of  anatofny, 
physiolo^,  physiognomv,  physics,  metaphysics,  n^agnelifim  and 
jnorals,  m  mo$t  ofthe  chapters. ,  In  giving  our  xeaders  im  idea 
of  their  contents,  therefore,  we  appr^^end  it  may  be  of  90|ne 
advantage  to  follow  an  order  of  our  own« 

I.  And  first  of  all,  we  propose  to  inquire  into  the  opiniona 
of  the  great  Das  Gall  and  Spubzheim,  req>ecti^g  the  funo- 
tion%  in  general  of  map,  and  his  inUttedual  faculties  in  p^ti- 
cular.  Such  of  our  readers  as  have  been  accustomed  to  nothing 
more  than  the  average  degree  of  Briti^  absurdity,  will  wqoxc^ 
believe  that  what  foDows  is  a  fair  and  faithful  abstract  of  ^s 
■German  irospel. 

The  doctnne,  si^  they,  that  eoery  iking  is  prtmded  wzih  its 
own  properties^  was  long  opposed  by  metftphysiciaiiB  and  aqho- 
iastic  divines  $  but  by  d^ees  it  gained  ground  ;  aiid  at  laa^  the 
maxim,  that  matter  is  inert,  was  entirely  refuled*  Eio^  ^l^fig 
then  is  ceriait^  provided  wUh  its  tmn  properties  I 

Natural  philosophers  have  discovered  corporeal  propeiiies, 
the  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  of  diemical  i^m^,  offer- 
mentation,  and  even  of  organizatim.  They  have  coosid^^ 
the  phenomena  of  vegetables  as  properties  of  jnatfter. .  Glissok 
jittributed  to  matter  a  particular  aclHty,  aad  ia  the  apimal  fi- 
bre a  specific  irritaUlity.  Db  Gostbb  isoknowledffed  in  vc|get- 
wMe  life  something  more  than  pure  mechanism.  Winii:b  and 
I^ups  proved^  that  die  phenomena  of  vegetaUe  life  oueht  to  be 
aacribed'  only  to  irritabilit}^.  Of  this,  indeed,  severaJpheaa- 
jnena  of  flowers  and  leaves  indicate  a  great  degree.    The  hop 
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and  the  IVencb  bean  twine  round  rods,  and  the  ivy  cfimbs  the 
6ak.  It  would  be  almost  absurd,  therefore^  to  pretend  that  the 
dreanization  of  animals  is  entirely  destitute  of  properties. 
"Whytt,  on  the  contrary,  and  Sauvage,  and  Hartley,  and 
various  others',  maintained  that  all  automatic  functions  are  pro* 
duced  without  consciousness  ;  ai^d  that,  in  this  sense,  the  seat 
or  residehce  of  the  sou]  is  extended  over  the  whbl^  body.  Froin 
idl  this  it  clearly  follorjosf  that  the  functions  6v  faculties  of  man 
fnust  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  into  those  which  are  produced 
by  means  of  organization  alone  nt^ithout  consciousness,  or  the 
Junctions  of  automatic  life ;  and  into  those  which  take  place 
with  consciousness,'  and  which  are  the  e£fect  of  the  soul,  or  ranc- 
tions  of  animal  life. 

Now,  the  first  questicm  in  antiropology  is,  Whence  does  man 
derive  tiir  these  faculties  ?  Are  they  innate  and  dttenninate ; 
that  is,  is  he  bom  with  them  ?  Or  does  he  come  into  the  world 
without  any  functions  or  faculties  at  all ;  in  othier  words,  per- 
fectly indeterminate  and  indifierent  ? ' 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  say  our  Doctors,  that  all  the  faculties  of 
automatic  Ufe  are  innate ;  for  they  are  the  effects  of  or^gaina*- 
don  $  and  surely  no  one  will  deny,  that  a  man  is  organized  when 
he  is  born.  *  lias  he  not  flesh  and  blood,  and  skin  and  bon^, 
then,  as  well  as  afterwards  ?  These  faculties,  too,  are  enjoyed  bjr 
the  lower  animals;  they  mr^/,  therefore^  be  born  with  man.-  Man, 
indeed,  is  like  a  pldnt.  If  you  givie  too  much  food  to  a  peach 
tree,  its  bark  bursts,  jgrows  rough,  and  secretes  gum.  So,  if  a 
person  is  too  well  nourished,  or  fteQnents punch-elms  too  frequent- 
ly, he  gets  a  red  face,  with  pimples,  boils  and  dartres  of  eveiy 
sort.     Let  no  man  take  offence  at  being  likened  unto  a  peach*  tree. 

*  He  who  thinks  that  such  comparisons  degrade  mankind,  should 

*  be  aware  that  the  greatest  natural  philosophers,  moralists,  and  di« 
'  vines,  have  maintained  the  same  opinion ;  as  St  Gregorius  NyS- 

*  setaus,  St  Augustin,  Bonnet,  Pascal,  Coudillac,  and '  others.  '•— 
SpunMm,  p.451. 

Therefore  all  the  faculties  of  automatic  or  organic  life^  are 
innate. 

'  As  for  die  ftcnkies  of  animal  life^  they  may  be  subdivided 
into  four  orders ;— -voluntary  motion  ;  the  five  external  senses ; 
propensities  and  sentijnents ;  and  die  fkcuhies  of  the  understand- 
ing. Now,  with  respect  to  the  two  first  of  these,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Voluntarv  motion  is  possessed  by  man  in  eoimnon 
with  the  lower  animals;  and  the  five  external  senses  are  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  both  ;  therefore^  they  are  obviously  given  by 
nature,  or  innate*  But  there  is  some  difficulty  as  to  the  origin 
.of  the  propensities  and  sentiments,  and  the  faculties  of  the  un<* 
derstanding. 
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It  maj  be  demonstrated,  however,  that  these  functions  ate' 
liot  earned  by  external  infiaenceB,  such  as  external  ctrckmstanceSf 
society,  wonts,  clunate„  mode  of  living,  education,  &c.  For^^ 
although  Milton  composed  bis  Paraoise  Lost  inconsequence' 
of  being  deprived  of  his  place  a«  Secretary  to  Oromwcxx;  and 
Shakespeaius  wrote  playa  because  he  was  an  ACtor,  and  had 
become  an  actor  because  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native^ 
country  on  account  of  certain  juvenile  errors;  yet  these  are  only 
examples  of  opportunities  prespnted  tp  faculties  already  exists' 
jng.  Without  food  we  cannot  eat;  bat  we  are  not  hungry, 
merely  because  there  happens  to  be  food.  Then,  as  tot  society^ 
it  is  quite  obvious,  that  man  is  a  social  being;  that  he  belongs  to 
die  same  class  as  hogs,  geese,  and  crows.  He  must  be  endow-^ 
ed,  therefore^  with  faculties  destined  for  society r  and  comequent^^ 
III  society  is  not  the  cause  of  his  faculties.  With  respect  to' 
tcarUSf  tnat  is,  disagreeable  impressions,  misery,  poverty,  and! 
painfiil  situations ;  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  while  the  night- 
ingale flies  to  a  warmer  climate  on  the  approach  of  winter,  the, 
partridge  and  sparrow  remain  behind,  and  die  of  cold.  The 
wagtail  and  redbreast,  foolish  birds  !  make  nests  for  themselves; 
while  the  cuckoo,  more  knowing,  cracks  an  egg  in  her  neigh- 
bour's pocket,  according  to  the  old  saying :  A  beaver  builds  its; 
cottage,  even  in  a  drawing-room ;  and  a  weaver-bird  sews  its 
tissue  in  a  cage.  It  is  very  clear,  therefore^  that  wants  are  not 
the  source  of  the  intellectual  faculties  in  man.  Nor  can  they  be 
ascribed  to  mode  of  living  $  for  eating  and  drinking  have  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  organization  ;  consequently^  it  is  im- 
possible that  they  can  produce  propensities  or  sentiments,  or 
functions  of  the  understanding.  Climate^  too,  .is  out  of  the 
question,  iox  though  it  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  organiza- 
tion, it  affects  men  much  less  than  the  lower  animals,  as  the 
history  of  the  Jews  very  evidently  demonstrates.  Lastly,  edu* 
cation  is  not  the  cause  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  forevery 
kind  of  animal  always  preserves  its  own  nature,  and  individuals 
of  the  same  kind  often  excel  eadi  other*  M.  Dupont's  coir 
shows  this  s^ry  well. 

*  M.  DupoNT  de  Nemours  had  a  cow  which  alone  understood  to 

*  open  the  enclosure  of  a  6eld :  none  of  its  companions  learned  to 
^  imitate  its  manner  of  proceeding ;  but,  being  near  the  entrance, 

*  waited  with  hnpatience  for  the  arri^  of  their  kader. '    Bfurzhevn^ 
p.  461. 

A  pleasant  story  too,  of  a  hunting  dog  and  a  little  dog,  is 
equafy  instructive  and  coovincing  in  uiis  point  of  ^ew. 

*'  A  hunting  dog,  when  be  was  hindered  from  taking  a  good  place 
^  near  the  fire>  from  bis  companions  occupymg  every  surroundinj^ 
^  place,  went  out  into  the  yard  and  barked :  immediately  all  the  o- 
f  ther  dogs  did  the  same ;  and  then  he  lan  in  and  took  the  belt 


*  place  near  the  fire.  Thoo^  he  often  decehred  hk  companions, 
^,  fiane  of  tfaem  t»«s  capable  of  imiuting  hit  straugem.    A  little 

*  dof ,  when  he  Was  eating  wkk  lereral  large  dogs»  behaved  hinis^ 
'  in  the  sama  manner,  in  ordei*  to  tecore  his  portioot  or  to  catch 
*•  some  good  bits.  Such  genius  Unci  the  result  ^qf  imtrucUtm.  *  Ih. 
p.461. 

Thus  k  has  been  denumslratcd  that  the  propensities  and  sen- 
timieuts»  and  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  are  not  caused 
iy  external  influences:  By  excluslbn,  therefore,  it  follows,  that 
they  are  dependent  on  internal  causes^  that  is,  that  they  are  in- 
note.  There  are^  howerer,  many  positive  and  direct  proofs  of 
this. 

In  the  first  place,  every  kind  of  earth,  salt,  and  metal  has 
its  determinate  qualities.  With  plants,  it  is  the  same.  A  pear- 
tree  never  bears  apples,  nor  an  apple»tree  pears :  We  never  ga- 
ther figs  upon  a  vine,  nor  grapes' upon  a  thorn  bush.  Every 
amimal  lias  its  specific  character :  We  can  never  change  a  cat 
into  a  dog,  nor  a  tiger  into  a  lamb,  &c.  Hence  we  must  say 
"with  Moses,  *  God  created  all  beings,  earths,  plants,  fishes, 
birds,  and  aU  animals,  each  according  to  its  kind.  Why  theti 
should  man  be  excepted  ?  Secondly,  man  enjoys  many  propen- 
sities in  common  with  animals.  Thirdly,  he  possesses  nicukies 
^hich  are  peculiar  to  him,  and  all  these  are  given  by  creation. 
Tourthly,  the  human  character  is  constant. .  Mankind  are  al- 
ways the  same.  Ancient  mummies  present  the  same  parts  of 
the  skeleton  whicbwe  find  in  man  at  present.  Fifthly,  Shakes- 
PEAiiE  when  he  was  a  boy,  exercised  the  trade  of  bis  father, 
who  was  a  butcher ;  but  when  be  killed  a  calf,  ^  he  would  do  it 
|n .  a  high  style,  and  make  a  speech. '  Tamerlane  and  Pop^ 
SixTus  the  FifUi,  were  shepherds  as  wdl  as  Moses  and  DAvrn. 
■Sixthly,  WiLUAM  Crotch  astonished  every  boclv  with  bis  mu- 
sic at  six  years  of  age;  but  in  every  other  respect  he  was  a  child. 
Xastly,  man  has  been  aeated. ' 

The  general  and  irresistible  conclusion  from  the  whole  of  this 
induction  is,  that  all  the  functions  or  faculties  of  man,  whether 
those  of  his  automatic  or  of  his  animal  life^  are  innate  and  de- 
terminate. .  • 

We  are  indebted  to  the  learning  and  the  candour  of  our  au- 
thors for  the  information,  that  this  doctrine  has  not  escaped  the 
penetration  of  many  *  proibund  thinkers, '  both  antient  and  mo- 
demy  profane  and  religious.  It  seems  that  Plato  and  Hippo- 
CRATXs,  and  QuiKTiLiAN,  and  Cicebo,  and  Seneca,  and  Her- 
der, and  C6MDILLAC,  were  ail  convinced  of  its  truth  ;  and  what 
aurpriaed  us  most  of  all,  it  wry  clearly  ajjpears  to  form  a  part  of 
^e  Cbrialian  lakh. 

*  The  religion  of  Chnsty  also, '  say  our  authors,  *  admits  the  lA- 
i  aateaesi  of  the  faculties.    According  to  it,  all  is  given  from  above. 
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**  A  man  can  rectt^  nothing  except  it  be  given  to  him  from  Hea- 
**  Ten.  '*  John  iti.  27-  **  No  man  c^n  come  unto  me,  except  it  wetc 
••  given  to  him  of  my  Father.  "  John  vi.  65.  *'  Who  has  ears  <« 
•«  kear,  let  Urn  *«ir,  ?  Matt  xiii.  9.  "  The  disciplfes  said,  Wliy 
*'  speakest  thou  in  parables  ?  Christ  answered,  because  it  is  given 
^  unto  yon  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to 
f*  them  it  is  not  given.  "  Matt.  xiii.  10,  1 1.  «*  All  men  cannot  re- 
**  ceivc  this  saying,  sAve  they  to  whom  ft  is  given.  "     Matt.  xix.  1 1 . 

*  St  Paul  says,  "  When  the  Gentiles  which  nave  not  the  law,  do  by 
**  nature  the  ^ngs  contained  in  the  law,  these,  baring  not  the  law, 
V  are  a  law  unto  themselves  :  which  thow  thcf  work  of  the  law  writ- 
'^  ten  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing  wimesit,  and  their 
'*  diOQghts  the  mean'  while  accusing  m-  ek^  eicusing  one  another,  '* 

*  Rom.  ii.  14,  15.'     Spurzhetm^  p.  484. 

Id  the  next  places  it  is  laid  down  by  tjie  Doctors,  that  all  the  fa- 
culties of  mitn  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds,  general^  common^ 
and  speciaL  '  lliis  division  is  quite  generaj  throughout  all  nature; 
in  metals,  sahs,  earths,  plants,  and  all  'sorts  of  animals.  Sc* 
cretion,  for  instance,  is  a  cammotifacuUt^ ;  and  the  secretions  of 
saliva^  bile,  tears^  &c,  are  special  Jaculties.  Sensation  is  a  com^ 
manJacuUf/^  and  the  sensations  of  sight,  taste,  hearing,  &c.  are 
maal  faadtiesn  Understanding  is  a  general  fficultyy  including 
tne  common  Jdadlies  of  perception,  memory,  judgment  and  ima- 
gination;.  and  then  the  perception,  or  memory,  or  judgment, 
&c.  of  ^ace,  or  forni,  or  time,  or  number,  &c.  are  special  fa- 
adiies. 

Hie  classification,  however,  which  they  have  pmposoci,  of 
what  they  caU  the  internal  or  mental  Jacidties  of  man,  that  is, 
hb  propendties  and  sentiments,  and  his  faculties  of  understand- 
ing, is  still  more  interesting.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  a  lit- 
tle doubtfiil  how  far  Dr  Gall  will  acquiesce  in  the  account  we 
are  to  give  of  it.  All  our  information  on  the  subject  is  derived 
from  Eh*  Spurzheim's  book.  Now,  this  gentleman  ba!^  altered, 
godt  as  he  conceives,  very  materiaUy  enlai^^ed  and  amended  the 
doctrines  of  his  master  in  this  department.  And  indeed  it  is 
obvious  from  the  tone,  not  only  <^  this,  but  of  muny  other  parts 
of  the  separate  work  which  he  has  done  us  the  honoor  to  pub- 
liib  io  our  language,  that  he  and  Gall  are  fiur  from  being  at 
one.  There  seems  a  schism  in  the  copartnery ;  the  house  is  di- 
vided against  itself;  and  it  would  by  no  means  surprise  us  to 
see,  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  a  quarto  or  two  put  forth 
by  Gall  against  Spurzhkim,  and  as  many  by  Spurzhfjm 
against  Gall.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Spurzheim  says,  that  he 
divides  and  subdivides  the  mental  faculties,  accordhig  to  the 
common  practice  of  natural  historians,  into  orders,  genera,  spe- 
des,  and  varieties. 

The  orders  are  two,  Feelings  and  IntdUct.    Feelings  are  sab* 
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«u  *'•«?  <gnc«^  PhwewfiHes  and  SentimetUs.    The  Pf0-  ' 
tjrfifc^   ?«a£>n  "vttik  cboar  of  emtiMg  mnd  drinking^  (an  excelbnt 
'.X  •.iui.*:c^'ertainij  ^  aod  there  are  several  M>ecie8  and  vanedes^  * 
uM  .««tt  mMiBCraatfaes  of  this  ranus.     Of  the  Sentiments  some 
ue  cunwiMii  tu  ana  aad  animals,  and  others  proper  to  man  ; 
uii;»    JKe  'he  tbrner*  tibej  include  species  andf  varieties;.     The 
■#4uer  csuLti  butiUct  k  ^ko  divTdcd  into  two  genera: — Kncmn^^ 
batmitt:^  ur  dMwe  vhkb  are  intended  to  make  us  acquaints 
^iBi  JM  tfxiensl  world^  and  Reftecting  Faculties^   or  those 
*«uk;h  <iMNfaxm  the  relauons  between  different  external  bodies, 
N«i^Me«i  exTMnil  bodies  and  the  internal  faculties,  and  between 
•H.    mumnt  iwcnkies  themselves.    Of  these  two  genera,  there 
^^  u>a  me^vai  species  and  varieties. 

\  t  ctMir>^  «NHr  readers  will  now  be  desirous  to  know  bow- 

%^^\\  'ittittui  ihcsilrifs  man  is  endowed  with  ;  and  really  a  wish . 

^>  v«b«.HMO^  k  wobU  be  cruel  not  to  gratify.    They  will  fin4 

•.ai    X  "  anchors  have  been  much  more  generous  in  this  re- 

^'%v%  .!>^'tt  <ivc«  Dr  Kdd ;  in  so  far  as  they  bestow  upon  us  no 

i  .^  x^  i^^rdcr  of  FeeUn^^  and  tfie  First  Gemis  of  that  Or-. 
iKix  -t*^  J>y»«iifi>ri  belong  the  following  species* 

.    in-  iiwifttt  or  Phfsical  Laoe.     ^e  choose  to  leave  these 
t  iv«>  «  .x^^  lrattsiiit#it« 

.   .-^    *mmfnMnfe%ess.    Mankind  bav^  an  innate,  interpal, 

».*  i»v*s'  .*  *tKiihT»  or  feeling,  or  propensity  $  in  consequence  of, 

uKvt>«^  *>Hfv  k>ve  their  chilOTen.     This  is  elegantly  and  shortly 

■      vi-^  i»^  English,  by  the  word  which  we  have  iust  writ* 

«   ^  :iiia  «bjth  ve  cannot  spare  another  day  to  write  again* 

'  X'  ww|w*wifcy  n  in  general  stronger  in  women  than  in  men; 

u.^j  ^Hir  4ittJ»off$  ingeniously  remark)  that  this  di/Ter^ice  is  sen* 

..iKT  tHK  oot%  ki  grown-up  j>eople,  but  even  in  children;  for  if 

..o  iuvii«tH  •»  ekSdren'  various  playthings,  boys  will  immedi- 

t^iiv  ciKKMir  IriMws,  whips,  drums,  ^c;  while  girl%  will  prefer 

Mv-s»  *;#aal««%  ribbons,  kc 

V  /m#iu«i/i«vw9s.    Dr  Gall  thought,  i^  seems,  that  the  same. 
-^UAtjfe  %ii«v4  ^te  certain  animals,  such  as  the  d^amois  and  the. 
^v>us«   i  t>cvf)«t»^T  to  elevated  situations,  also  created  in  man 
uK  >4iU..itv«K  vl  srtF^steem,  and  made  him  proud  and  haugb-. 
w     XM  fcfcA*t*.r>i,  however,  is  by  no  means  of  this  opinion; 
V  .t  .>*\v  I  iu»f>o«t!able  to  confound  the  instinct  of  physical  height 
.   M  .ac  tK^iU  ^4f«itiaieht  of  self  love  and  pride.     *  I  believe  it 
^,v.  '%'i\ '  s*i^v!v»bi*  ingenuous  man,  *  to  have  a  great  opinion  of 
,»,  .  ih,*i4m  km  M  regions  and  caufUries.*    p.  294.     Ac- 
^4v«   w  vv'^vi^^t^  that  there  is  in  all  animals  a. particular. 
*.fc.^a  vi^-^ffoUihr^  their  dwelling;  a  propensity,  which. 
w»M  .v>'  y»^v"  \HH»  f  lenient  to  another,  and  one  part  of  (he 
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same^clement  to  another  j  and  this  is  what  he  denominates  In- 
habtttvefiess. 

4.  AJAesiveness.  This  is  the  special  faculty,  which  gives 
Bs  attachment  to  all  around  us;  whether  animate  or  inani- 
mate $  Co  sticlcs,  stbhei^l  plahts,  animals^  .and  mart.  Its  objects 
^  friendship,  n^arriage^  Society 9' arid  htiackment  in  getieraL 

5.  CombativenesSf  or  a  propensity  to  tii^ht. 

6.  Desiructwefiess,  This  is  a  dreadful  faculty.  It  is  beyond 
doubt,  that  there  is  a  propensity  to  kill  in  certaio  aniinab*. 
3ome  kill  for  food,  others'  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  killing; 
and  some  have  this  last  form  of  the  propensity  in'  a  very  high  de- 
gree.    Another  diverting  story  of  a  little  dog  will  illustrate  this. 

*  '  Gall  had  a  little  dog,  whii^h  had  this  propensity  in  so  high  a  de- 
^  gree,  that  he  would  sometimes  watch^  several  hours  for  a  mouse; 

*  and  as  soon  as  it  was  killed,  he  left  ic.     Notwithstanding  repeated 

*  punishment,  he  had  also  an  irresistible  propensity  to  kill  birds. ' 
'Spurzhdm,  p.  305. 

.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  man  }ias  an  innate  propensity  to 
kin.  Indeed,  as  all  carnivorous  animals  have  it,  and  man  U 
amnivoraus^  he  iiught  to  be  blesi^ed  with  the  enjoyment  of  this 
iaculty.'  But  the  whole  history  of  mankind  proves  that  he  has 
it.     In  alhages,  the  earth  ba^  been  d|*citcbed  with  blood. 

Gall  called  this  faci^Itv  tm^der:  but  Spl'rzhei^  thinks  th^if - 
it  produces  the  propensity  to  destroy,  in  getieral,  without  de- 
termining  the  object  to  be.  destroyed,  or  the  manner  of  destroy- 
iog  it.     ^  It  gives, '   says  he,  ^  the  propensity  to  pinch,  scratcn, 

*  bite,  cut,  break,  pierce,  devastate,  demolish,  ravage,  burn, 

*  massacre,  struggle,  butcher,  sufibcate,  drown,   kill,  poison^ 

*  murder,  and  assassinate. '     Heaven  defend  us  from  Uestruo 
^iveness! 

7.  Constructiveness.  It  is  by  means  of  this  faculty,  that 
birds  build  nests,  savages  huts,  aod  kings  palaces.  It  produ- 
ces also  fortidcatioD6,  ships,  engines  of  war,  manufactures  and 
commerce;  instruments  of  all  kinds,  furniture,  clothes,  toys, 
&c.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  an  exceedingly  innocent  propensity; 
but  when  it  is  too  strong,  our  authors  are  so  good  as  to  hint, 
that  a  man  may  ruin  his  i'amily  by  building,  or  may  coin  faise 
money, 

8.  Qmetiveness.  This  is  the  propensity  to  gather  and  ac- 
quire, or  to  covet,  vrithout  determming  the  object  to  be  ac- 
quired,  or  the  manner  of  acquiring  it.  It  gives  a  desire  for 
All  that  b  desireable;  money,  property,  animals,  servants,  land, 
cattle,  or  any  thing  upon  earth.  When  there  is  too  much  of 
ity  it  makes  a  man  steal. 

'    •  The  instinct  of  stealing  is  not  always  the  effect  of  bad  edaca* 
<  tion,  of  poverty,  idleness,  or  the  want  cf  religion  and  moral  seiici- 
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*  ment.     Thijt  truth  is  so generaliy  Jidt^  that  everyone  tdnis  at  a  lit^ 

•  tk  thff}  committed  Inf  rich  persons^  who  in  otfier' respects  conduet  them^ 

•  selves  tveiL  '     Spurzheim»  p.  823. 

9.  becretiveness.  This  is  the  propensity  to  be  dmndestine  in 
general ;  to  be  secrejt  in  thoughts,  words,  things,  or  projects. 

To  the  second  |;^nii8  of  the  order  of  Feelings,  viz.  SentimentSi 
belong  the  following  faculties. 

10.  Self}esteem.  This  faculty  gi^es  us  a  great  opinion  of  <nir 
<iwn  person. 

11.  Law  of  Approbation.  Th^  faculty  makes  as  love  the 
^ood  opinion  of  others ;  and  court  approliation  in  general.  N« 
matter  what  the  object  is;  it  is  the  same  faculty  which  makes  a 
coschman  love  t#  be  praisec!  for  his  mo<le  of  conducting  his 
^o^so5,  and  a  general  to  be  applajuded  by  his  nation  for  such  a 
\icTory  as  Waterloo. 

12.  Cantimisness.  This  faculty,  according  to  Spurzhxim^ 
produces  •  precaution,  demurs,  doubts;  places  sentinels— ^and  in  gt- 
^  nerai  exclaims  continually,  ta^e  care.     It  considers  consequences;, 

*  and  produces  dl  the  hesitations  expressed  by  but.  *  p.  S36. 

If5.  Befifvolence.  The  faculty  in  the  lower  animals,  which 
corresponds  to  this,  is  meekness.  ' 

1 4-.  feneration.  It  is  by  this  faculty  that  man  adores  God, 
^r  venerates  saints,  perso|fis  *and  things.  The  singular  feHcity 
with  which  our  authors  have  applied  tnis  feculty  to  the  demon- 
ftration  of  the  existence  of  jGod,  deserves  particular  notice. 
Every  faculty  of  man  and  animals,  say  they,  has  an  object  which 
it  mny  accomplish.  Is  it  then  possible  that,  while  there  is  a 
faculty  of  veneratitMi,  God  should  not  exist?  Certdnly  not. 
Hence  God  exists. 

15.  Hope.  This  faculty,  according  to  Spurzheim,  is  necea^ 
sary  in  almost  every  situation  j'  *  it  gives  hope  in  the  present,  as 
•  well  Its  of  a  future  life.     In  rdigion  it  is  called  faith.  * 

16.  Ideality.  Tliis  is  the  faculty  by  which  a  man  is  enabled 
to  make  poetry.  It  is  a  sentiment,  so  to  speak,  the  opposite  of 
circumspection.  It  renders  us  enthusiasts ;  while  circumspect 
lion  stops  our  career  by  sayjt'g*  Take  care. 

17.  Conscientiousness.  This  is  the  sentiment  of  just  aAd  un- 
just, right  and  wrong:  But  it  operates  very  wonderfully ;  for  it 
produces  the  sentiment  of  justice  only,  wilhottt  determining  what 
is  jiist.  It  produces  al^o  the  sentiment  of  duty ;  and  constitutes 
what  is  called  conscience  and  remorse. 

18.  Firmness.  This  faculty  contributes  to  maintain  the  acti* 
t  ify  of  the  other  faculties,  by  giving  constancy  and  perseverance. 

To  tl>e  order  called  Intellect^  and  the  first  genus  of  that  order^ 
viz.  Kncvcn^  J^oadties^  the  following  j^pccies  belon^i^.  ' 
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• 

19.  Jbidividwility*  This  is  a  sort  of  blue-stockinfr  fuculty^ 
which  it  woald  be  exceedingly  disagreeable,  we  think,  to  live 
under  the  same  roof  with.  It  kntms  the  existence  of  objects  and 
fiicts ;  it  has  knowledge  also  of  all  iotemal  facidcie^y  and  ads  up* 
OQ  them.  Yet  it  is  most  rapacious  and  insatiable ;  for  it  desins 
to  know  all  by  experience,  and  consequently  puts  every  other 
orgiiii  in  action ;  it  wishes  to  hear,  see,  smell,  taste,  and  toucii^ 
and  to  know  all  the*  arts  and  sciences  ;  it  is  fnnd  of  instruction, 
eoHeots  fiscts,  and  leads  to  practical  knowledge* 

20.  Form.  *  My  manner  of  considering  this  faculty, '  say^i  Spurts 
BSiM,  *  is  the  following.     The  precediag^  faculty  takes  cognizance 

*  bf  the  existence  of  external  bodies  :  and  the  fir;»t  quality  which  our 

*  intdleet  considers  in  tHero,  is  their  form :  while,  at  the  same  time, 
^  femns  art  partiadarly  knaim  by  their  form,  I  therefore  reduce  this 
'  faculty  to  the  general  consideration  oijbrm, '  p.  359. 

21.  Sis^.  •  After  the  existence  and  figure  of  any  bod}^  tl>e 
mind  considers  its  dimensions  or  size.  T hcrefore,  there  is  ai)t 
innate  Knofadng  Faculty^  which  may  bo  called  5/::^. 

S2.  Weight  and  Momenta.  This  also  is  the  well  contrived 
name  of  an  original  faculty,  adapted  for  the  ideas  of  weight  and 
rcaittaiioe,  of  consistency,  density,  softness  and  hardness.  Thefc 
•pei^fiar  conceptions  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  sense  of  feelini^; 
We  must  therefore  admit  a  particular .  internal  operation  of  the 
mind  for  them. 

25.  Colouring.  As  in  man  the  faculty  of  colouring  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  sense  o(  sight,  nor  to  the  understanding  in 
general,  it  seems  evident  that  there  is  some  particular  faculty 
niiich  perceives  different  colours,  recollects  them,  and  judges  of 
(heir  relations^  This  faculty,  therefore,  is  properly  called  Co* 
hwring. 

24.  Localittf.  This  faculty  measures  distaTice,  and  gives  no- 
tions of  perspective ;  it  makes  the  traveller,  geograpnci',  and 
landscape  painter ;  it  recollects  localities,  and  judges  of  s^mme* 
try.  It  conceives  the  places  occupied  by  external  bodies ;  and 
k  makes  space  not  only  known  to  us,  but  is  also  fond  of  this 
kind  of  knowledge.  It  is  this  faculty,  too,  which  mokes  certain 
birds  migrate* 

25.  Order,  This  is  the  faculty  which  enables  us  to  conceive 
order.  It  gives  method  and  order  in  arranging  objects  as  they 
are  physically  related.  It  is  fond  of  puttinsy  pariiculars  in  or- 
der, according  to  physical  consideratiorfs.  l!>r  Spl  uzheibc  ask&, 
^  Is  cleanliness  and  tidiness  dependent  on  the  san^e  faculty  aa 
•rder  ? '     Tliis  is  a  difficult  question  ;  we  cannot  answer. 

26.  Time.  This  faculty  may  exist  without  either  order  or 
number. 

27.  Namber.     Whatever  concerns  unity  and  plurality,  or 
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*  mfnt.     This  trtdh  is  w RcneraUy  fell^  thai  everyone  mnkt  at  a  Ut" 

*  tie  thef)  cotnndttedby  rich  persons^  toho  in  oi her  respects  conduei  them* 

*  selves  rvelL  '     Sfmrzhein,  p.  52S« 

9.  Seaeiiveness.  This  is  the  propensity  to  be  clandestine  in 
general  i  to  be  secr^  in  thoughts,  words,  things,  or  projects. 

To  the  second  ^enii.s  of  the  order  of  Feelings,  viz.  Sentiments^ 
belong  the  following  faculties. 

1 0.  Setf^-esteem.  This  faculty  gives  us  a  great  opinion  of  <mr 
<iwn  person. 

n.  Lmv  of  Approbation.  Tlya  faculty  makes  as  love  the 
^ood  opinion  of  others ;  and  court  approlration  in  general.  Ne 
matter  what  the  object  is ;  it  is  the  same  facalty  which  makes  m 
coschman  love  t«  be  prajsed  for  his  mode  of  conducting  his 
hor«ies,  and  a  general  to  be  applauded  by  his  nation  for  sudi  a 
\icTory  as  WateHoo. 

12.  Cautiousness.  Th\%  faculty,  according  to  Spurzhzim^ 
produces  *  precaution,  demurs,  doubts;  places  sentinels — and  in  ge- 

*  nerai  exclaims  continually,  take  care.     It  considers  consequences, 

*  and  produces  a|l  tKe  hesitations  expressed  by  but,*  p.  836. 

Ifj.  Be?tfVQknce.  The  faculty  in  the  fewer  animals,  which 
corresponds  to  this,  is  meekness, 

1 4-.  Feneration.  It  is  by  this  faculty  that  mjan  adores  God, 
^r  venerates  saints,  persons  *and  things.  The  singular  felicity 
with  which  our  authors  have  applied  tnis  fiiculty  to  tl^  demon- 
stration of  the  existence  of  God,  deserves  partibular  notice. 
Every  faculty  of  man  and  animals,  say  they,  has  an  objeqt  which 
it  may  accomplish.  Is  it  then  possible  that,  while  there  is  a 
faculty  of  veneratiop,  God  should  not  exist?  Certainly  noL 
Hence  God  exists. 

15.  Hope.  This  faculty,  according  to  Spurzheim,  is  neces^ 
sary  in  almost  every  sttuisitibn  ;'  *  it  gives  h&pe  in  tlie  present,  as 
•  well  as  of  a  future  life.     In  religion  it  is  called  faith.  * 

16.  Ideality.  This  is  the  faculty  by  which  a  maii  is  enabled 
to  make  poetry.  It  is  a  sentiment,  so  to  speak,  the  opposite  of 
rircumspection.  It  renders  us  enthusiasts;  while  circumspect 
lion  stops  our  career  by  saj^ng*  Take  care. 

17.  Conscietitsvusness.  This  is  the  sentiment  of  just  aAd  un- 
justf  right  and  wrong:  But  it  operates  very  wonderfully  j  for  it 
produces  the  sentiment  of  justice  only,  wilhoid  determining  what 

is  just.    It  produces  al^o  the  sentiment  of  duty ;  and  consttttde^ 

what  is  called  conscience  and  remorse. 

18.  Firmness.  This  faculty  contribtttes  to  maintain  the  adi^ 
"•fy  of  the  other  faculties,  by  gitnng  constancy  and  perseverance. 

To  t1>e  order  called  Inttlkct^  and  the  first  genus  of  that  OTder^ 
viz.  K.'icwiJ^  JtacuUieSf  the  following  species  Delon<». 
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looked. '  We  will  not  attempt  to  abrkige  this  dkcou^^  be^ 
'came  we  think  it  quite  unfair  in  anv  one,  to  think  of  epitomiz* 
iDg  what  he  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  he  does  not  at  all  under- 
stand. There  are  some  observations  in  it^  however,  upon  the 
use  of  the  good  old  terms  sensation,  and  perception,  and  me^ 
mory,  and  imagination,  and  judgement,  which  we  can  perceivl^ 
are  truly  original ;  and  if  our  readers  can  make  any  thing  of 
the  sumihing  up  of  the  whole,  here  it  is  in  the  autlior's  Own 
.words. 

'  Every  (acuity  may  be  more  or  lest  active,  and  the  activity  of 

*  ewerj  fiiculty  may  result  from  its  internal  energy,  or  it  may  be  e^ 

*  cited  by  corresponding  impressions ;  and,  in  this  respect,  I  have 
'  eonndCTed  the  di&rent  names  given  to  the  different  degrees  of  a— 

*  tiVity.     Moreover,  every  faculty  may  be  affected  differently;  and 

*  these  different  affections,  or  different  modei  of  acuon,  bear  equally 

*  difiertat  names. '    p.  430. 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  Das  Gall  and  Spurzheim  on  the 
Fmctums  in  general  of  Man»  and  on  his  Intellectual  Faculties 
in  particular.  We  have  been  the  more  minute  in  our  sketch  of 
them^  that  their  absurdity  might  be  the  more  apparent  To 
enter  on  a  particular  refutation  of  them,  would  be  to  insult  the 
Imdarstandings  of  our  readers.  Indeed  we  will  flatter  the  au- 
Uiors  so  far  as  to  say,  that  their  observations  are  of  a  nature  to 
aet  criticism  entirely  at  defiance.  They  are  a  collection  of  mere 
absurdities,  without  truth,  connexion,  or  consistency;  an  inco- 
herent  rhapsody,  which  nothing  could  have  induced  any  man  to 
have  presented  to  the  public,  under  a  pretence  of  instructing 
them,  but  absolute  insanity,  gross  ignorancei  or  the  most  match- 
less assurance. 

II. .  With  their  S^stan  of  Morals  we  shall  be  very  brief. 

The  recapitulation  of  about  forty  pages  of  iobservations  on 
this  subject  in  Spurzheim's  book,  to  us  perfectly  uninteliigible, 
is  the  fisDowing. 

*  In  this  chapter,  I  have  considered  the  moral  part  of  the  facuU 

*  tieii  of  the  mind.    With  this  view,  I  have  ascertained  that  our  doc- 

*  trine  does  not  lead  to  fatalism.     I  have  stated,  that,  according  to  a 
'  general  law  throughout  all  nature*  inferior  laws  ar^  subordmate  to 

*  superior  ones ;  that,  therefore,  the  faculties  proper  to  man  ought  to 

*  govern  the  other  faculties  common  to  man  and  animals ;  that,  for 
^  ttib  reason,  man  roust  be  itee ;  that  liberty  begins  wich  understand- 

*  ing,  and  requires  will,  motives,  and  the  iofluence  of  the  will  upon 
/  the  actions;  that  motives  are  of  two  kinds;  that  the  faculties  proper 

*  to  man  procure  moral  motives ;  and  that,  therefore,  man  alone  has 

*  limral  liberty.    By  these  considerations,  I  have  explained  the  origin 

*  of  moral  evil.  I  have  shown  why  moral  evil  has  always  existed ;  why 
.,*  man  is  inclined  to  it ;  why  it  is  unavoidably  punbhed  ;  why  it  is  said 
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'  that  man  consists  of  txro  natures,  which  combat  one  anothfr ;  and 
'  ^hy  one  can  do  what  he  would  not  do.     I  have  diickiated  how  the 

*  law  has  he gnn ;  how  persons  without  the  law,  can  do  the  things 
'  conuincd  in  tlie  kiw;  hoxo  virtue  is  possible  and  meritorious;  and 

*  what  is  the  difference  between  the  kingdwn  of  taw  and  that  qf  lave. 

*  Finally,  I  have  stated  the  aim  of  our  actions,  and  obsenred  that 

*  there  is  not  any  one  simple  moral  motive  of  our  actions,  but  that 

*  all  the  faculties  proper  to  man  furnish  moral  motives,  and  that 

*  they  altogether  constitute  a  peifect  morality.*    p.  52S. 

Ail  this  is  so  clear  and  so  unanswerable,  that  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  embarrass  it  with  any  comment. 

III.  Passing  over  a  quantity  of  incredible  nonsense  on  the 
|)hysiolofi[y  of  the  five  external  senses,  disgraceful  to  any  one 
who  haa  studied  the  common  elementary  works  on  the  animal 
economy,  or  even  .his  own  feelings  with  the  sfaghtest  attentioiv 
we  proceed  to  examine  the  doctrines  of  these  gentlemen  relative 
to  the  Functions  of  the  Hervous  System  in  general,  aad  pf  the 
Brain  in  particular  ;  and  this  will  lead  us  to  considier  tboee  era- 
fiiological  or  physiognomical  opinions,  by  which  Gall  first 
brought  himself  into  notice,  and  which,  according  to  his  own 
confession,  led  to  all  his  other  speculatioas. 

1.  In  the  first  place  then,  the  said  Drs  GAU«and  S^ursheix 
declare,  that  they  make  no  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  t^cxA* 
ties  of  the  mind  ;  they  observe  only  their  manifestations.  It  iti 
only  by  their  manijestations  that  the  faculties  are  known  s  but 
they  exist  in  every  individual  whether  thev  be  manifested  or  boC 
When  a  man  sees  or  hears,  or  moves  a  umb,  he  mamifests  the 
faculty  of  ^ght  or  sound,  or  voluntary  motion ;  but  tiien  be 
possesses  all  these  faculties  independent  either  of  peeing  or  hear- 
ing, or  motion.  When  a  person  forms  an  attachment  to  punch 
or  to  poetry,  as  very  worthy  men  will  sometimes  do,  he  only 
man j fists  in  a  pleasing  manner  the  focuky  of  adAcsivenessf  hsl 
the  faculty  of  adhesiveness  exists  in  that  man,  whether  be  baa 
actually  given  in  bis  adhesion  to  the  bowl  or  not. 

On  this  piece  of  metaphysic  and  definition,  we  have  sothing 
to  remark.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  say  that  Aeae  thiags  are  aa» 
or  should  be  so ;  and  that  is  quite  enough. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  thev  observe,  that  it  is  granted  that 
the  five  external  senses  and  voluntary  motion,  dinnot  take  place 
without  organization ;  and  in  conformity  with  this,  they  have 
established  that  all  the  manifestations  of  the  mind — feelings  and 
intellectual  facilities— depend  on  organization  too.  Here  fol- 
lows the  demonstration. 

1.  The  manifestations  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  modi- 
fied in  both  sexes.  Do  the  sonls  of  women  therefore  differ  from 
those,  of  men ;  or  is  it  more  probable^  that  the  manifestations  of 
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the  fatliteiefi  are  modifi^  because  the  organs  or  instramentd^ 
vary  ?  2.  The  manifestations  of  the  mind,  are  modified  in  every* 
individual.  Is  it  probible  that  the  soitl  of  each  individual  dif- 
fers ?  No ;  it  is  said  that  all  mankind  have  descended  from  the 
sameoricrinal  parents.  3.  The  mental  manifestations  are  modi- 
fied in  different  ages^i  some  sentiments  and  intellectual  faculti^ 
appearing  or  disappearing  sooner  than  others.  Either  the  soul 
itself  therefore  changes,  or  its  instruments  are  changed.  4.  The 
mental  manifestations  correspond  exactly  to  the  growth  aiid  ge- 
neral development  of  the  brain.  5.  The  faculties  of  the  mind, 
cannot  continue  to  act  incessantly  with  equal  energy  ;  rest  is  ne- 
cessary ;  and  this  inactive  state  of  the  faculties  is  sleep.  Now,, 
torporeal  organs  alone  are  susceptible  of  being  fatigued  and  ex-, 
hftiisted.  6.  The  faculties  of  tne  minc^Vftay  be  exercised  and 
trained  j  but  how  can  an  immatenal  being  be  exercised  ?  ?• 
Alt  that  dibturbs,  excites,  or  weakens  the  organization,  chiefly 
of  the  nervous  system,  changes  also  the  mental  manifestations., 
8,  Tlie  organs  of  the  different  manifestations  may  be  actually 
aemonstrated  ;  so  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  depend  on 
orgairieation^ — Therefore ^  *  by  incontestable  facts^ '  and  *  rea- 
soning thereupon, '  it  ha$  been  shown f  that  the  manifestations 
of  the  mental  faculties  depend  on  organization* 

3.  In  the  third  place,  having  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  that 
all  the  functions  of  animal  life  depend  on  organization^  our  au- 
thors n^aiuiain  that  they  have  ascertained,  in  a  manner  equally 
satisfactory,  what  the  particular  parts  of  the  organized  frame 
are,  which  are  destined  for  the  manifestation  of  each  faculty. 

It  is  certain^  say  they^  that  none  of  the  funptions  of  animal 
hfc  are  dependent  on  any  other  part  of  the  body  but  the  Ner- 
Vons  System,  because  this  is  generally  admitted.  This  point, 
therefore,  is  set  at  rest ;  and  the  only  question  which  remains 
to  be  decided  is,  whether  the  whole  Nervous  System,  or  only  some 
particular  part  of  it,  is  the  organ  of  these  functions. 

NoA'j  we  confess  we  do  not  find  it  very  easy  to  discover,  after 
all,  what  the  opinions  of  these  gentlemen  are  on  this  subject,  in 
so  far  as  the  five  senses  aild  voluntary  motion  are  concerned. 
In  the  chapter  relating  to  these  functions,  a  faculty  called  con^ 
tciottsness  is  introduced,  sometimes  said  to  be  active  and  some- 
times passive^  which  puzzles  us  a  good  deal  j  and  we  have  been 
exceedingly  disconcertecl  to  find,  that  we  have  been  all  along 
entertaining  a  very  inaccurate  notion  of  the  faculties  of  thinking 
and  TciUiNg :  for  die  learned  Dr  Spurzheim  assures  us,  that 
these  faculties  ^ certainly  are Sensatiom.*  p.  1^3. 

*  Ai^cr  every  consideration,  *  says  he,  *  it  remains  undecided^  at 

vol-  xxy.  NO.  i9.  Q 
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*  least  in  perfect  animals,  in  what  respect  the  brain  is  necessary  to- 
^  the  passive  cotudousness  o(  the  external  senses.    It  is,  however*  car* 

<  taiot  that  the  wU,  stni  conseqbently  the  volunSary  motions  and  re^ 
^  flection,  depend  on  the  brain ;  for  no  phenomena  of  this  kind  take 

<  place  without  a  brain.     Thus  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  die  re- 

*  ffular  motions  into  those  which  are  regular,  but  only  automatk,  and 

*  mto  those  which  are  both  regular  and  voluntary :  The  latter  dcfiend 

*  on  the  actions  of  the  brab  ;  the  former  take  place  without  it.    It 

*  is  nmilarly  necessary  to  make  distinctions  respecting  the  fnnctions 
'  of  the  five  external  senses.     It  is  undecided  whether  this  passive 

*  consciousness  takes  place  by  the  assistance  of  the  brain,  or  by  means 

*  of  their  respective  nerves  alone ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  ^eir  odive 

<  consciouhtessf  accompanied  by  attention,  reflection,  and  wiU,  can  be 

*  effected  oiilv  by  the  operation  of  the  brain. '    p.  127. 

On  the  subject,  bo¥ever,  of  the  omns  of  the  manifestations 
of  the  thirty-tnree  Internal  or  Mbntal  Faculties;  our  authors  are 
abundantly  explicit.  This  is  obviously  their  favourite  topic; 
one  which  they  cherish  as  a  child  of  their  own ;  and  of  whi^^ 
perhaps,  it  is  in  some  degree  excuseable  for  them  tb  be  vain^ 
since  it  is  one  great  discovery  from  bemnnin^'to  end.  * 

Tbev  admit,  that  for  many  centuries  the  Drain  has  beea  ooih 
aldereq  the  organ  of  the  soni;  but  they  affirm,  that  every  one 
who  h^s  maintained  this  hypothesis,  has  endeavoafed  to  com- 
bine with  it  evident  contradictions.  They  clioose,  therdbre,  to 
show,  that  the  brain  is  exclusively  the  organ  of  the  feeMngs  smA' 
intellectual  fisiculties,  by  a  demonstration  tn  their  &am  vbay.  The 
outline  of  the  denionstration,  as  it  is  given  by'  Spurzheim  in  a- 
bout  fortv  pages,^  is  thd  following. 

1.  AU  parts  of  the  body  may  be  wounded  or  destroyed,  ex- 
cept the  brain,  without  immediately  destroying  the  feeHi^  and 
intellectual  faculties ;  but  if  the  brain  be  compressed  or  destn^ 
ed,  the  mental  manifestations  are  su^nded  or  annihilated* 
2.  Large  portions  of  the  brain  proper,  even  half  the  cerebeDam^ 
may  be  destroyed  ;  nay,  the  brain  may  be  entirely  wanting,  y^ 
^e  functions  of  the  five  senses,  and  of  automatic  life^  not  be 
affected.  Hence  the  brain  must  be  intended  for  superior  func^ 
tlons,  else  it  would  be  useless;  S.  When  animals  are  compared 
with  each  other,  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  their  facnl* 
ties  increases  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  cerebral  parts^. 
4.  The  perfection  of  the  manifestations  of  the  faculties  is  pro* 
pordonal  to  the  development  of  the  brain  ;:  the  greater  the  de- 
velopment, the  more  perfect  the  manifestations,  and  vice  xfer^ 
If  a  roan's  brain  be  large,  he  manifests  his  Inhqbitiveness^  and 
Adhesiveness^  and  DestructivenesSy  his  Ideality  and  Indixndtiality^ 
his  Tune  and  his  Colourings  his  Weight  and  Momenta^  and  his 
Locality f  &c  very  energetically ;  if  amall,  very  feebly.    If  the 
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brftiii  be  defeodvey  at  is  the  case  in  idiotSf  the  mental  maoifes? 
tadons  are  also  defective*  The  maDifestations .  also  may  be  dis-* 
tinctlj  seen  to  fellow  tlie  growth  of  the  brain  from  infiincy  to 
maturityt  and.  its  decay  in  old  age.  In  children  the  brain 
19  pulpy^  and  therrfore  the  functions  of  animal  life  cannot  be 
manifested ;  in  the  state  of  maturity!  the  brain  has  acquired  the 
highest  degree  of  devdopment,  and  the  manifestatioos  the 
Greatest  energy ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  organization  of  the 
Drain  decreases,  the  energy  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  decreases  also.  5.  Certain  faculties  are  more 
active  in  men,  and  others  in  women  ;  and  there  is  a  difib'ence 
in  their  cerebral  organization.  6.  In  proportion  as  the  brain  is 
altered  by  disease,  the  mental  manifestations  are  weakened.  7. 
*  Evety  onejeeb  thai  he  thinks  by  means  of  his  brain,  *  Therefore, 
the  brain  is  exdusively  the  organ  of  the  thirty-three  minted  far 
adtieSf  viz.  the  nine  Propensities^  the  nine  SentimentSf  the  deven 
Kkamne  Faculties^  the  three  Reflecting  Faculties^  and  fmitation 
by  \tat\S  Imitation.    Q.  E.  D. 

Now,  we  must  essay  a  reply  here,  however  hard  and  qnpro^ 
miiinff  the  task  may  be^  for,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
ratioanation  of  Drs  Qlll  and  Spurzheim  is  of  the  mo^t  diffi- 
cult species  to  combat*  Perhaps  we  might  content  ourselves 
with  saying,  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  thirty^hree  factdties 
to  which  the  ai]ffument  relates,  is  downright  nonsense  1  and  so 
pul  an  end  to  the  discussion  at  once.  But  we  see  sufficient  rea- 
€an  for  declining  this  summary  method  on  the  present  occasion  ; 
mnd,  therefore,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  substituting  for  the 
names  of  the  fhirty'three  faculties^  two  very  simple  and  intelli« 
gible  terms,  viK  Intellect  and  Inclinations^  and  proceed. 

In  theirs/  place,  then,  we  maintain,  that  it  is  not  true  that 
partial  destruction  of  Uie  brain  is  invariably  followed  by  a  propor- 
tbnal  destruction  of  Intellect.  The  cases  in  which  portions  of 
various  sizes  have  been  removed  from  almost  all  regions  of  this 
prgan,  without  the  slightest  afiection  either  of  Intellect  or  Incli* 
nations,  are  numerous  and  most  unequivocal.  *  Drs  Gall  and 
Spur;(HEim  seem  quite  aware  of  this ;  and  if  there  be  any  one 
part  of  their  works  better  calculated  than  another,  to  show  a( 
once  the  incomparable  conqeit  of  these  men,  and^he  inconceiv- 
able absurdities  they  can  miantain,  it  is  the  section  in  whjch 
ihey  endeavour  to  ^explain  away  these  cases.  How  can  any  man 
pretend,  they  argue,  that  he  had  seen  the  half  or  the  fourth  of 

*  For  a  parti^  iUastratiou  of  this,  we  refer  to  Art.  !$•  of  our  last 
Number. 

Q2 
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a  brain  destroyed,  until  we  published  our  system  of  the  anatomy 
of  that  organ  ? 

'  It  was  evidendy  imposiible  to  make  exact  anatomical  obserra- 

*  tions  upon  an  organization,  which  was  not  only  unknown,  but  io 

*  respect  to  which  were  enteruined  notions^  not  only  quite  erroneons» 

*  but  entirely  opposite*  to  its  real  structure  ;  and  it  is  het^ond  doubts 

*  that  this  hitherto  was  the  case  with  the  tnternal  structure  of  the 

*  brain. '     Spurzheimj  p.  1 40. 

Or  how  could  any  physician  venture  to  pronounce  whether 
his  patient's  intellect  were  affected  or  not,  until  we  discovered 
that  every  man  is  endowed  with  thirty-three  faculties  ? 

*  It  follows,  also,  that  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  judge 

*  accurately  of  the  effects  of  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  brain,  be- 

*  cause  all  physiologists  considered  only  the  general  attributes  of 
'*  the  understanding,  and  were  quite  ignorant  with  regard  to  the 

*  special  faculties.  * — Spurzheim^  p.  147. 

Our  authors,  however,  have  been  imprudent  enorrjjh  to  re* 
cord  some  cases  themselves  precisely  similar  to  those  which  they 
are  so  little  disposed  to  admit  on  the  authority  of  others ;  and 
"in  order  to  reconcile  these,  therefore,  with  their  doctrines,  they 
have  recourse  to  an  exquisite  stratagem.  In  all  injuries  of  this 
sort,  say  they,  the  duplicity  of  the  nervous  system  must  be  kept 
in  recollection.  One  half  of  the  brain  may  be  destroyed,  and 
the  other  half  still  continue  to  exert  the  manifestations  of  the 
mind.  In  fact,  it  is  evident ^  that  the  opposite  hemispheres  of 
the  brain  are  sometimes  in  a  different  or  even  an  opposite  state. 

*  A  great  number  of  madmen  hear  angels  sing,  or  the  devil 
'  roar,  only  on  one  side.  ^     Tiedeman  relates  the  example  of 

'one  MosER,  who  was  insane  on  one  side,  and  who  observed 
his  insanity  with  the  other.  And  Gall  himself  attended  a 
minister  who  had  a  similar  affection  for  three  years.  This  mi- 
nister wos  cured  ;  but  when  he  fell  into  a  passion,  or  got  drunks 
there  was  rather  a  tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  the  disorder. 

Secondly^  If  it  is  meant  to  be  affirmed,  that  total  destruction 
of  the  brain  is  uniformly  followed  by  total  loss  of  intellect,  We 
demand  where  the  cases  are  by  which  that  point  has  been  esta« 
bUshed  ?  Is  there  a  single  instance  on  record,  in  which  a-  com- 
plete destruction  of  this  organ  had  been  observed,  and  in  which 
a  total  cessation  of  intellect  immediately  followed  as  the  effect  of 
that  destruction  ?  We  will  not  pretend  to  affirm  that  there  are 
no  such  cases  recorded ;  but  if  there  be  any,  we  are  altogether 
ignorant  of  them. 

Thirdly^  Were  it  even  ascertained,  that  partial  or  total  loss  of 
intellect  invariably  succeeded  to  a  partial  or  total  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  cerebrum,  we  maintain,  that  it  would  not  necessari- 
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ly  foHow  that  the  brain  was  the  or^n  of  intellect ;  if,  by  the 
term  organ^  be  here  meant  (what  alone  we  presume  it  can  be 
employed  to  mean)  the  part  of  the  body,  upon  changes  in  which, 
the  intellectual  operations  immediately  depend.  As  well  might 
it  be  argued,  that  all  sensation  depended  ultimately  on  some 
chaii$[e  of  condition  in  the  heart ;  because,  when  all  the  arte- 
ries leading  to  any  part  are  divided,  and  its  connexion  with  the 
heart  thus  cut  off,  it  immediately  loses  its  sensibility.  The 
organ  of  intellect  may  reside  in  some  other  part  of  the  nervous 
system,  or  in  some  other  region  of  the  body ;  and  that  part  or 
region  may  be  continually  receiving  from  the  brain  a  supply  of 
something  necessary  to  the  healthy  discharge  of  its  functions ; 
or  they  may  be  so  constructed,  that  whatever  disorders  the 
structure  of  the  one,  injures  the  constitution  of  the  other. 
These  things  are  obviously  possible ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
phenomena  of  wounds  of  the  brain,  which  renders  this  hypothe- 
sis a  bit  less  probable,  than  the  other.  We  will  not  say  that* 
there  are  any  facts  which  absokitdy  demonstrate  that  the  brain 
is  not  the  organ  of  intellect ;  the  subject  is  still  involved  in  the  ut« 
most  obscurity  ;  and  our  physiological  readers  will  see,  from  an 
article  in  our  last  Number,  how  far,  purely  for  the  sake  of  excit- 
ing investigation,  we  are  disposed  to  carry  our  opinions  or  con- 
jectures upon  this  point.  But  we  will  maintain,  that  such  cases: 
as  we  have  alluded  to,  afford  no  proof  whatever  that  the  brain 
is  the  organ  of  intellect* 

JFourtkLy^  We  deny  that  there  is  any  connexion  or  propor- 
tion whatever  to  be  observed,  on  a  comparison  of  animals  with 
each  other,  between  their  intellect  or  inclinations,  and  the  nnm« 
bcr  of  parts  in  their  brains ;  and  if  there  were,  this  is  no  de- 
monstration that  the  brain  is  the  intellectual  organ. 

Fi/'Mj/t  We  deny  that  there  is  the  slightest  approach  to  a  u- 
niform  proportion  or  connexion  between  the  vigour  of  intel- 
lect, or  the  strength  or  peculiarity  of  inclinations  in  man,  and 
the  size  of  his  brain.  If  it  be  said,  that  this  is  a  point  which 
can  be  determined  only  by  an  actual  examination,  after  death,  of 
the  brains  ol'  persons  whose  talents  and  moral  character  have 
been  the  subject  of  observation  during  life,  then  we  affirm,  that 
there  is  no  physician  or  anatomist,  who  has  practised  this  piece 
of  dissection  in  such  circumstances  twenty  times,  who  does 
not  know  that  the  assertion  of  Das  Gall  and  Spurzheim  is 
Qtterly  groundless*  Intellect  of  every  degree  and  of  every  kind, 
4ind  inclination  of  every  variety,  is  ibund  combined  with  brains 
of  all  sizes* 

But  our  authors,  for  reasonswhich  will  be  immediately  obvious, 
do  not  choose  to  be  over  nice  in  their  modes  of  ascertaining  the 
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real  size  of  the  cerebmin^  with  a  view  to  diis  inqury.  Tbqf 
faaVe  a  method,  indeed,  whldi  is  much  better,  beouise  it  is  anl^ 
plicable  to  the  living  man :  By  a  proper  ^aagin^  of  the  bead  witL- 
out,  they  can  teO  to  a  trifle  how  much  it  contains  within.  Tbt^ 
have  always  found,  that  the  larger  the  crinid  part  of  the 
head  measured  upon  the  outside,  ddn  and  all,  the  greater  die 
quantity  of  brain  lodged  in  the  cranial  cavity.  So  it  is  the  aim* 
plest  process  in  the  world :  Shave  a  man's  nead,  aidd  you  have 
the  *  measure  of  his  mind '  in  a  moment :  Multiply  the  lei^t^ 
by  the  breadth,  and  the  product  by  the  thiclmete ;  and  his  phi- 
losophy and  feeling  will  come  out  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch.  The 
remark  is  as  old  as  it  is  said  to  be  true,  that  no  real  hero  is  i 
hero  to  his  valet  -de  chatnbre,  Jjei  all  those  wfaom*it  may  concern^ 
now  remember,  that  no  man  can  be  a  pretended  philosopher  to 
his  barber.  *  • 

Were  we  disposed  to  be  captious,  we  should  perhaps  objeci 
to  this  application  of  the  SoKd  Measure ;  because  it  hath  ap^ 
peared  to  us,  that  human  heads  are  rather  like  unto  haael  nuts, 
whereof  many  that  be  equally  large  to  look  upon,  do  yet  pos- 
sess, some  a  thicker,  some  a  thinner  shell ;  some  a  smaller,  some 
a  larger  kernel  But  we  will  acquiesce  impfidtly  for  the  pre- 
sent m  the  proposition,  (familiar  to  physioloffbts  long  before  the 
age  of  Oall  or  Spurzhetm),  that  there  is  m  most  instances  a 
general  correspondence  between  the  sixe  of  the  cranium  and  the 
quantity  of  cerebrum ;  that  large  heads  usually  contain  laq^ 
brains,  and  small  heads  small  brains.  Nevertheless,  we  agam 
deny,  that  there  is  any  constant  corre^KHidence,  or  any  conne- 
xion whatever,  between  the  dimensions  of  a  man's  head  and  bis 
intellect  and  inclinations,  either  in  kind  or  d^ree.  We  do  not 
even  subscribe  to  the  ancient  proverb,  •  Large  headf  litUe  wU;* 
although  this  obvionsly  goes  to  establish,  by  vufear  observation, 
a  species  of  connexion,  directly  the  reverse  of  mat  maintained 
by  our  authors  i  and  although  the  maxim  seems  to  derive  no 
small  credit  from  the  fact,  (for  such  we  affirm  it  to  be),  that  i- 
diots  in  general  have  uncommonly  large  heads.  We  are  aware, 
that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  unsay  ^  old  sayings  $'  and 
this  we  believe  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  Mucli 
less  are  we  disposed  to  allow  any  weight  in  this  discussion  to  the 
familiar  banter  of  thick  skull;  for  it  admits  of  no  application  to 
the  inquiry,  unless  Gall  should  choose  to  interpret  it  as  mean- 
ing, that  when  the  sides  of  the  cranium  are  thick,  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium  is  small,  and  the  brain  small  in  proportion,  and 
consequently  the  understanding  poor.  But  we  demur  at  this 
explanation  j  and  humbly  submit,  that  the  jeer  in  question  is 
founded  entirely  on  a  false  hypothesis ;  the  vulgar  very  natural* 
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S,  but  very  ennoneoud^  oonceiviog,  that  when  there  is  more 
tan  usual  difficulty  in  rorcing  sense  into  a  man^  there  must  be 
a  greater  than  usual  thickness  of  wall  to  keep  it  out.  Gall  and 
SpunzHEiMf  in  fact,  in  affirming  that  the  vigour  of  intellect  is 
always  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  head,  seem  to  have  been 
desirous  of  trying  how  fu*  their  effirontery  might  be  carried. 
3f  they  succeed  in  convincing  a  single  individual  of  common 

Sarts  and  observation,  that  this  assertion  L>  a  truth,  they  will 
nd  little  difficulty,  we  apprehend,  in  persuading  mankind  in 
general,  that  they  hear  by  their  eyes  ana  see  by  their  ears. 

But  we  will  even  indulge  these  gentlemen  so  far  as  to  admit, 
'that  the  rdation  they  assert  is  true.  Will  it,  therefore,  follow, 
that  the  greater  size  of  the  brain  is  the  cause  of  the  peculiarities 
in  the  inflect  or  inaliii^tions  of  the  individual  ?  Certainly  not. 
-Cwx  it  be  possible  that  the  great  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheiv 
have  not  obser^t  i^^  the  course  of  their  multifarious  inquiries  in- 
to nature,  that  phenomena  mi|.y  coincide,  without  being  related 
to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect?  Were  it  establishedV  that  all 
great  mathematicians  had  black  eyes,  and  all  poets  blue  ones, 
would  any  sensible  man,  from  this  ak)ne,  think  <^  ascribing  the 
mathematical  talent. in  the  onecas^»  or  the  poetical  genius  in  the 
other,  to  the  colour  of  the  iris.  In  the  course  of  our  own  ex* 
perlence,  we  have  observed,  that  persons  who  have  a  lurking 
affi^on  for  port  wine,  have  uniformly  a  certain. redness  of  nose; 
and  yet  we  are  fiur.firom  conceiving  ourselves  warranted  to  infer 
from  diis,  that  the  nasal  hue  is  thacotts^of  the  vinous  partiality. 
Some,  <m  the  contrary,  are  disposied  to  maintain,  that  it  is  ra^ 
^er  the  effect ;  but  tnis  we  hold  to  be  quite  wicked  and  calum- 
nious. Again,  it  is  a  remark  which  we  have  never  fo^nd  to  fail, 
that  all  great  lawyers  have  long  and  very  mobile  fingers,  <  cfigi- 
ti  prekensiles,  *  as  Linnjsu^  would  have  c^led  them,  with  a  re- 
markably smooth  <^ticle  or  epidermis  on  ^e  palms  of  their 
hands.  Shall  we  ther^re  oopclude,  that  U>is  length  and  flexi- 
bility of  finger,  and  this  exceeding  smoothness  of  palm,  are  the 
cause  of  emmaice  in  the  law  i  Nq;  this  may  be  a  case  of  mere  co* 
incidence;  nay,  the  professionai  eminence  inay,, indirectly,  be  the 
caute  of  some  of  these  [^enomena: — Qut  this  is  dangerous  ground. 

Sixthly^  We  deny  that  the  brain  uniformly  diminishes  in  size 
in  dd  age;  or  that  when  it  does  undergo  diminution,  the  intel- 
lect is  uniformly  affected  in  proportion ;  or  that,  when  the  in- 
tellect is  affected,  tnere  is  any  proof  whatever  that  this  is  owing 
to  the  diminution  in  the  l>rain. 

Lastly^  We  solemnly  declare,  that  we,  for  our  parts,  have  ne« 
ver  yet  known  what  it  is  to  feel  that  !we  think  by  means  of  our 
brains. 
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4.  The  investigatioits  of  Das  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  hovf^ 
^ver,  have  not  led  merely  to  the  demonstration,  that  the  brain 
is  the  general  and  exclusive  organ  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
thirty-ihrce  special  faculcies:  I'ney  have  conducted  these  inge- 
nious men  to  discoveries  of  still  greater  interest  in  a  physiological 
Eoint  of  view,  and  of  infmitelv  higher  practical  importance.  Ihey 
ave  ascertained,  not  only  that  each  of  the  faculties  has  a  parti- 
cular part  of  the  brain  appropriated  to  itself  for  its  or^an^  aod 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  each  part,  is  the  perfection  of 
the  manifestation  of  the  faculty  to  which  it  belongs ;  but  tbey 
have  discovered  the  precise  portion  of  the  brain,  which  consti- 
tutes the  organ  of  each  particular  faculty. 

That  the  brain  is  an  aggregate  of  many  organs,  and  that 
each  faculty  has  its  own,  is  matter  of  easy  demonstration.  E- 
very  salt  and  evqry  metal  has  its  own  crystaliisalion  j  every 
plant  and  every  fruit-tree  has  its  particular  orgauizntioD ;  eveu 
the  parts  of  the  same  tree,  as  wood,  bark,  leaves,  fl  ^wers  and 
fruit,  posses?  somewhat  varying  qualities.  The  beaver  biiikls  a 
hut ;  the  dog  hunts ;  the  blackbird  sings  ;  tlie  swaJiow  migrates* 
Certain  men  excel  j  others  are  middling  in  all :  Some  are  en- 
dowed with  genius;  others  are  idiots.  The  understandings  of 
animals  increase  in  proportion  as  their  brains  become  coBipli- 
Cflted.  Certain  faculties  are  more  active  in  women  and  females; 
others  in  men  and  niales.  In  the  same  individual,  certain  facul- 
ties manifest  themselves  with  great  Gnerg}%  while  others  are 
scarcely  perceptible.  All  the  faculties  do  not  manifest  them- 
selves simultaneously :  Several  appear  earlier ;  others  disappear 
more  lately.  Study,  too  long  protracted,  pro<Juces  fatigue; 
but  we  may  continue  to  study  oy  changing  the  object  Some 
persons  dream  during  their  sleep;  others  voaik  during  their 
sleep.  Some  persons  are  subject  to  inspirations,  visions,  and 
Similar  phenomena.  And,  lastly,  some  men  are  insane  only  on 
particular  pqints.  From  all  this,  our  authors  conceive  it  can- 
not for  a  moment  be  disputed,  that  the  brain  cdi^sts  of  thirty- 
three  organs,  one  for  each  faculty. 

It  is  no  less  easy  to  show,  that  the  energy  or  perfection  of 
each  faculty  is  proportional  to  the  size  of  its  organ, 

'  There  is,  indeed,  throughout  all  nature,  a  genei:al  law,  that 
«  the  properties  of  bodies  act  with  ap  energy  proportionate  to  their 
"f  gize.     Thus,  a  large  loadstone  attracts  a  greater  mass  of  iron  than 

•  z  small  one  of  a  sirpilar  l;iod.     The  fermentation  of  the  same  fluid 

•  is  more  energetic,  if  its  ouantity  be  more  considerable ;  and  a  great 
^  iBUScle  of  the  same  V'ind  is  stronger  than  a  small  one.     If  the  nerves 

•  of  the  five  external  tenses  be  larger  on  one  side  of  the  body,  t'le 

•  functions  also  are  stronger  on  that  side.     Why  should  it  not  be  die 

•  same  in  respect  to  the  brain  ?'     Spurzheim,  p.  215. 
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Can  any  thin^r  in  Euclid  he  pkiner  than  this  ?  Was  ever 
demonstration  neafer^  or  more  satisfactof}'  ? 
•  We  should  now  be  desirous  of  stating  to  our  readers  the  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  brain,  which  ar^  appropriated  to  each  fa- 
culty. But  it  would  be  in  virin  to  attempt  this,  without  the  aid 
of  the  plates,  with  which  our  authors  have  illtistrahd  this  part 
of  their  subject.  It  will  be  no  difficult  matter,  however,  to 
give  them  a  general  idea  of  what  they  are  to  find  on  con- 
fiulting'the^e  engravings,  and  on  reading  the  valuable  remarks 
which  relate  to  them  in  the  text- 

In  the  two  first  plates,  then,  of  Sffnrzheim*s  work,  *  there 
will  be  found  different  views  of  tlie  surface  of  the  brain,  when 
deprived  of  its  membranes ;  one  from  above,  another  from  be- 
low, and  two  lateral  views.  On  different  points  of  the  surfaces 
thus  represented,  will  be  seen  engraved,  the  various  numbers, 
from  one  to  thirty- three ;  and  on  turning  to  the  table  of  expla- 
natiov,  the  reader  will  discover,  that  each  of  these  numbers  re- 
fers to  the  of'fran  of  the  faculty  corresponding  to  it,  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  special  faculties  formerly  given  ; — number  V,  for 
example,  marking  the  otgan  of  eombativeness ;  and  number  X, 
of  seij'^stfem ;  and  so  on.  Nurtiber  I.  makes  its  appearance  on 
every  fiurface  of  the  laminated  part  of  the  cerebellum  ;  and  all 
the  other  numbers  are  scattered  over  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain  proper ; — none,  however,  appearing  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  middle  or  posterior  lobes ;  and  none  on  that  surface  of 
the  hemispheres,  which  looks  towards  the  falx  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter. It  deserves,  also,  to  be  remarked,  that  not  a  single  num- 
ber is  to  be  seen  on  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  the  annu- 
lar protuberance,  or  the  peduncles  either  of  the  cerebellum  or 
brain  proper,  or  the  mamillary  eminences,  or  the  infundibu- 
him  ;  or,  in  short,  any  of  the  parts  which  lie  between  the  mid- 
dle lobes. 

These  numbers  or  figures,  as  they  nre  said  to  refer  to  the 
difierent  organs,  are  of  course  situated  on  particular  parts  of 
these  org.ms ;  but  they  cannot  of  themselves,  it  is  obvious, 
mark  the  whole  dimensions  of  an  organ  ;  and  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  do  this  in  the  engravings,  by  the  usual  contrivance 
cf  dotted  lines,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  all  maps  and  diagrams. 
The  plates,  therefore,  leave  the  reader  in  utter  ignorance  as  to 

•  We  refer  to  this  work  alone,  because  it  is  the  latest;  and  be- 
cause, in  the  large  French  work,  with  folio  engravings,  the  conjoint 
production  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  neither  the  number  nor  the 
place  of  the  organs  accords  exactly  with  the  representation  now  given 
of  them  by  Spuuzheim  himself.  Let  Gall  and  Spubzheim  settle 
lliis  point  between  them. 
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the  superficial  extent,  die  int^Dal  direction,  and  the  total  bole, 
^f  any  one  or^jran.  Whether  the  organ  of  Hope  goes  upwards  or 
•downwards,  backwards  or  forwards^  whether  the  organ  of  Order 
i$tands  quite  clear  of  that  of  Twie  ;  whether  the  organ  of  Com- 
hativeness  does  not  intertwine  with  the  mgan  of  Destructiveness  g 
whether  the  organ  of  fVU  does  not  run  the  organ  of  Imkatton 
through  the  body ;  whether  ^one  might  not  scoop  out  the  organ 
rf  VaveHveneas  from  end  to  ,end,  as  a  ohcesemonger  with  his 
wimble  dots  a  bit  of  Stilton,  and  yet  not  interfere  in  the  least 
vfiih  the  organ  either  of  Benevolence  qr  of  Veneration ; — these, 
and  many  other  questions  of  equal  importance,  woijtd  be  in  vath 
determined,  by  an  inspection  of  the  engravings  alone.  Tke 
reader,  therefore,  wiH  naturally  turn  to  tne  text,  for  more  mK* 
nute  ond  precise  information  on  these  points  $  and  there  we 
imve  the  pleasure  of  telling  him,  he  will  find  the  following  very 
y^tisfaciory  detail. 

*  It  is  iiK^eed  true,  that  the  organs  are  not  confined  to  the  surface 

*  cf  the  brsin ;  they  extisnd  from  the  surface  to  the  great  swellitir 
*'  of  the  occipital  hole  {medulla  oblongata),  and  probably  include 

*  even  the  ccmimisures ;  for  the  whole  mass  of  the  .bsain  consti* 
^  tutes  the  organs.  * — Spurxheim,  p.  239.  '    ' 

Such  is  the  trash,  tlie  despicable  trumpery,  which  two  men, 
^niliing  themselves  scientific  inquirers,  have  the  impudence  grave- 
ly to  present  to  the  physiologists  of  thd  nineteenth  century,  aa 
^ecimcns  of  reasoning  and  induction. 

But  let  us  now  attend  a  little  to  the  ingenious  methods,  by 
^hich  these  gentlemen  have  discovered  the  precise  situation  df 
«ach  of  these  organs ;  and  to  the  external  signs  by  which  theV 
assure  us  that  it  mav  be  known  during  life,  whether  any  parti* 
car  organ  be  unusually  large  or  small.  This  leads  to  the  most 
important  part  of  their  doctrines  perhaps;  the  practical  part* 
as  it  may  ue  called ;  the  physiognomy^  cranioiogy  or  ^ranios^ 
-eopys  the  part  which  teach^  us  how  to  find  out,  by  the  shape 
t)f  the  head,  whether  a  man  loves  his  children  or  kills  thent^ 
whether  he  steals  or  is  very  benevolent;  whether  he  has  much 
hope  or  little;  whether  he  believes  in  a  God,  or  ts  a  freethink* 
^r ;  in  short,  what  he  is  remarkable  for,  in  knowledge,  talent^ 
or  dispositions;  or  whether  he  be  remarkable  for  any  thing  at 
4dL 

In  thejirst  place,  then,  our  readers  must  know,  that,  ac- 
-cording  to  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzhejm,  when  any  portion  of  the 
inirfieice  of  the  brain  happens  to  be  more  prominent  than  usual, 
there  is  always  a  corresponding  eminence  on  that  part  of  the 
'csseous  shell  which  covers  it ;  and  not  only  is  this  prominence 
^tbvious,  whatever  structure  the  shell  may  chance  to  nave  at  this 
part^  but  it  is  invariably  of  sufficient  size  to  be  perceptible  by 
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sight  Of  touch  on  th^  h'ving  head,  with  whatever  soft  textures  tli^ 
part  may  happen  to  be  covered ;  whether  with  tendinous  substanoet 
cellular  substance,  adipose  substance,  muscular  fibres,  or  common 
integuments  with  the  hair;  or  two  or  three  of  these,  or  all  of  them 
together*  Now,  as  it  has  been  already  shown^,  that  the  brain  it 
the  general  organ  of  all  the  faculties^  that  each  faculty  has  a  por» 
tion  of  the  cerebrum  appropriated  to  itself,  and  that  the  perfection 
or  vigour  of  each  faculty  is  proportionate  to  the  size  of  its  organ  f 
it  obviously  follows,  that  the  aforesaid  bumps  on  the  head  are  in* 
fallible  sign^  of  peculiar  energy  in  some  of  the  special  faculties. 
When,  therefore,  any  uncommon  bump  of  this  sort  presents  itself 
on  the  head  of  an  individual,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain 
what  faculty  that  person  is  remarkable  for ;  and  Aus  the  parti* 
tular  part  of  the  brain,  which  constitutes  the  orgofi  of  that  fa* 
cttltVf  is  at  once  demonstrated.  By  a  steady  application  of  this 
method,  to  the  skulls  or  busts  of  the  celebrated  oead,  and  to  the 
heads  of  the  living,  unshaven  as  well  as  shaven,  in  all  dasaes  of 
society,  and  in  different  nations;  in  establishments  for  educa- 
tion, in  hospitals  for  idiots  and  madmen,  in  houses  of  cortec^ 
tion,  and  in  prisons ;  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  had  the 
merit  of  ascertaining  the  exact  site  of  the  thirty-three  organs, 
^ay,  of  such  amazmgly  precise  application  does  this  method 
seem  to  be  susceptible,  tnat  although  our  authors  found  it  im- 
possible to  define  the  superficial  boundaries  of  the  different  or- 
gans on  the  brain  itself,  they  have  marked  out  the  limits  of  each 
organ  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  on  the  outside  of  the  whole 
head.  Accordingly,  in  the  frontispiece  to  Spurzheim's  book,  a 
most  extraordinary  and  engaging  spectacle  presents  itself,  llie 
human  head  there  appears  in  oifferent  aspects,  cleanly  shaven, 
with  the  whole  of  its  upper  surface  divided  into  regions,  like  the 
maps  of  revolutionized  France.  The  regions  are  of  diffinnent 
sizes,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  perhaps,  to  two  inches  \  and 
of  very  various  shapes,  some  being  rhoroboidal,  others  eUiptical, 
others  almost  circular,  some  like  a  half-moon,  some  like  the 
point  of  a  scymitar,  others  distinctly  heart-shaped,  but  by  fiir 
the  greater  number,  as  it  appears  to  our  eye,  hke  the  scabs  of 
a  salmon  magnified.  The  facilities  which  these  diagrams  must 
afford,  in  the  application  of  the  intellectual  topography  to  prac- 
tice, must  be  very  great.  When  we  discover  any  unusual  pro- 
jection or  depression,  any  remarkable  specimen  of  hill  and  dale, 
on  the  head  of  a  stranger,  we  have  only  to  consult  a  copy  of  the 
frontispiece  quietly;  and,  without  a  moment's  delay,  we  shaU  be 
enabled  to  decide^  whether  we  ought  to  approach  him  as  an  ho- 
nest man,  or  shun  him  as  a  knave. 

If  we  must  reply  gravely  to  all  this,  which  it  requbres  some 
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cfibrt  to  dO|  we  have  briefly  to  observes  that  not  one  of  the  as« 
sertions  are  true,  and  that  not  one  step  of  the  reasoning  is  cor« 
vect. 

It  is  not  true,  that  there  are  ever  such  eminences  on  the  sur- 
fiicc  of  the  brain,  accompanied  with  projections  of  the  cranium, 
a*  Gall  and  Spuuzheim  have  affirmed.  It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
and  we  presume  it  was  known  to  anatomists  before  our  authors 
were  born,  that  the  different  regions  of  iljc  brain,  differ  in  their 
relative  proportions  in  almost  ever}'  individuiJ.  But  the  differ- 
ence, whether  it  be  confined  to  one  dimension,  or  extend  to  all, 
is  at  the  utmost  very  inconsiderable  ;  seldom  we  believe  amount- 
ing to  half  an  inch,  and  never,  we  are  confident,  exceeding  an 
inch,  over  an  extent  of  six  inches ;  and  very  often  it  is  so  small, 
AS  just  to  be  perceptible,  and  no  more.  In  this  last  case,  as  might 
be  expected,  it  is  difiicult  to  discover  any  corresponding  differ- 
ence in  Uieproportionnl  capacity  of  the  cerebral  cavity  of  the  skull; 
but  in  all  varieties  which  exceed  the  ratio  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  five  or  six  inches,  this  cavity  is  in  general  obviously  larger  in 
the  same  proportion.  Now,  our  anatomical  readers  are  not  to  bq 
informed,  surely,  that  the  two  surfaces  of  the  bones  which  form 
the  cerebral  cavity  of  the  cranium  are  not  everywhere  parallel 
to  each  other.  They  know  very  well,  that  there  are  often  con- 
siderable depressions  within,  where  the  corresponding  surface 
without,  does  not  exhibit  the  slightest  appearance  of  projection, 
but  is  quite  flat,  or  even  hollow  ;  and  that  there  are  often  large 
prominences  without,  where  there  are  no  corresponding  conca- 
▼ities  within  ;  so  that  when  the  outer  surface  of  the  walls  of  the 
cer^ral  cavity  are  compared  with  a  mould  in  Paris  plaster  or 
in  wax,  of  the  cavity  itself,  the  greatest  difference  is  perceptible 
between  them.  All  anatomists  know,  too,  that  this  difference 
is  not  the  same  in  degree,  in  any  two  skulls ;  the  distance  of 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  bones  from  each  other  is  so  various. 
When,  therefore,  any  particular  region  of  the  brain  is  consi- 
derably larger  than  usual,  compared  with  other  parts,  although 
the  corresponding  region  of  the  cerebral  cavity  be  always  pro- 
j>ortionally  larger  also,  this  increased  capacity  within,  is  far 
from  being  uniformly  accompanied  with  any  greater  prominence 
of  the  osseous  shell  without.  Such  correspondence  does  often 
occur,  no  <loubt,  particularly  in  those  cates  where  the  greater 
proportional  ^ize  of  the  particular  regions  of  the  brain  approach- 
es to  the  maximum  we  have  stated  ;  but  even  in  these  instances 
it  is  not  con:3tant.  Moreover,  we  must  obsei-ve,  that,  admit- 
ting it  were  uniform  and  invariable,  still  as  the  prominences  and 
depressions  on  the  outer  surface  often  vary,  without  any  cor-r, 
responding  variety  within,  the  examination  of  the  outer  surface 
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alone  never  can  lead  to  any  certain  conclaaions  as  to  the  pro- 
portional dimensions  of  the  brain. 

The  whole  of  what  we  have  now  stated,  the  ingenuous  Das 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  must  not  only  have  been  aware  of  from 
the  beginning,  but  must  have  felt  to  be  strictly  true.  We  looked, 
therefore,  with  perfect  confidence  for  a  denial  of  its  truth,  some-» 
where  in  the  volumes  before  us ;  for  there  is  nothing  sufficiently 
certain  in  nature,  which  these  gentlemen  will  not  call  ia  ques« 
tion,  if  it  l)e  hostile  to  their  views.  Were  the  fact  in  any  de- 
gree unfavourable  to  their  system,  that  heavy  bodies  fall  to  the 
ground,  we  should,  without  doubt,  have  these  fearless  cranio- 
iogers  demonstrating,  by  '  incontestable  facts, '  by  '  reasoning 
thereupon, '  and  by  the  *  refutation  of  all  objections, '  that  such 
a  phenomenon  never  can  happen,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  never 
has  happened  since  the  world  began.  But  we  were  not  a  little 
surprized  to  find,  that  not  only  are  the  facts,  in  the  present 
instance,  not  contradicted,  but  that  no  other  attempt  has  been 
made  to  evade  them  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  short 
and  unintelligible  sentence ; — 

'  It  is  not  necessary  to  appreciate  any  minute  differences  of  size, 
*  in  order  to  determine  the  development  of  the  organs. '  Spurzlteim^ 
p.  234. 

We  venture  to  affirm,  therefore,  that  such  prominences  on 
the  head,  as  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  described,  indicating 
certain  eminences  of  the  brain  within,  and  uniformly  accompa- 
•nying  some  peculiarity  of  intellect  or  inclinations  in  the  indivi- 
dual, never  have  been  observed ;  and  that  all  they  have  been  bo 
good  as  to  write  on  this  subject,  is  a  mere  fiction.  Were  it 
worth  our  while,  we  could  even  undertake  to  show,  without 
much  difiiculty,  that  this  piece  of  invention  is  inconsistent  with 
itself,  in  various  circumstances,  and  that  it  presumes  a  degree 
of  blindness  and  ignorance  in  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
which  it  was  really  very  cruel  in  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  to 
suppose.  How  could  these  gentlemen,  for  example,  think  so 
poorly  of  the  eyesight  of  their  readers,  as  to  imagine,  that  by 
the  aid  of  their  beautiful  engravings  they  could  fail  to  discover, 
that  some  of  the  prominences  in  the  skull  which  they  describe,  are 
said  to  be  caused  by  elevations  on  portions  of  the  brain,  which  are 
not  even  in  contact  with  the  skull  at  these  parts  ?  Then,  in  point 
of  extravagance,  we  do  think,  that  since  the  integuments  of  e- 
very  sort,  covering  the  skull,  seem  to  present  so  little  impedi- 
ment to  the  exercise  of  their  acute  vision  and  their  erudite 
touch,  in  the  discovery  of  the  bumps,  it  would  have  made  very 
little  difierence  to  them,  and  been  vastly  more  convenient  for 
their  customers^  if  they  had  affirmed,  that  they  could  discover  a 
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inan's  character  through  his  nip;htcap»  or  bis  hat,  orawj|^of 
^foitr  storieSi  or  even  through  both  bat  and  wig,  at  the  distaiice 
of  twenty  miles,  provided  they  bad  a  good  telescope,  and  the 
weather  were  dear. 

IV.  We  are  so  heartily  tired  of  the  mass  of  nonsense  we  baiie 
-been  obliged  to  wade  through,  that  we  could  now  most  willingly 
have  done.     But  the  Anatomical  liiscoveries  of  Dbs  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  yet  remain  to  be  considered ;  and  these  are  on  no 
account  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.    It  appears  to  us,  that 
in  this  department  they  have  displaved  more  quackery  thaii 
in  any  other ;  and  their  bad  faith  is  here  the  more  impardonh 
able,  that  it  was  so  much  more  likely  to  escape  detection*    Tliese 
gentlemen  are  too  knowing  not  to  have  percetved,  that  Ui« 
science  of  anatomy  is  in  general  cultivated  with  most  zeal»  by 
those  who  have  the  least  leisure  to  devote  to  it  $  that  is,  hy 
persons  who  are  toiling  with  weariness  through  medical  prac* 
tice ;  and  that  those  whose  profession  it  is  to  improve  this  de> 
partment  of  human  knowledge,  are  usually  content  to  bequaatk 
It  to  their  sons,  just  as  it  was  handed  down  to  them  by  their  fa* 
thers  or  grandfathers.     They  calculated,  no  doubt,  tnat  as  tho 
.number  of  individuals  is  inconsiderable^  who  are  not  only  zeal- 
ous in  anatomical  pursuits,  but,  by  a  fortunate  combination  of 
circumstances,  are  enabled  to  bestow  their  whole  time  on  them, 
the  chance  that  a  few  bold  affirmations  respecting  the  structure 
of  a  delicate  and  complicated  organ  would  be  put  to  the  test  of 
experiment,  was  proportionally  small.     Perhaps  it  would  occur  to 
them,  too,  that  as  unprofessional  people  are  in  no  respect  aware 
how  very  little  familiar  even  physicians  of  the  first  eminence  are 
with  the  structure  of  the  brain,  it  might  contribute  materially 
towards  their  reputation  with  the  public,  to  delude  a  few  of 
the  medical  tribe,  who  are  naturally  looked  up  to  us  judges  in 
questions  of  this  sort.     No  doubt,  also,  they  had  observed  witH 
as  much  pleasure,  as  we  have  done  with  surprise  and  regret, 
how  easy  a  thing  it  has  become  of  late  years,  to  obtain  the  good 
of)inion,  in  all  physiological  matters,  of  that  strange  association  of 
talents  and  obsequiousness,  the  Institute  of  France ;  every  youth- 
t  111  essayist  who  tias  dissected  a  few  lidng  dogs,  and  drawn  hasty 
oonclnsions  from  his  experintents,  'being  sure  to  be  held  forth  w 
t1)c  committees  of  that  body  as  the  Holier  of  his  day,  provid- 
ed he  has  merely  had  the  address  to  submit  bis  memoirs  to  thdr 
consideration.     Seeing  this,  it  was  no  great  adventure  on  the 
part  of  our  authors,  to  solicit  a  Report  upon  their  discoveriee^ 
from  the  Institute.    Accordingly,  although  the  committee  ap^ 
pointed  to  examine  into  their  doctrines,  consisting  of  Tenon, 
•PoRTAi.,  Sabatixb,  Pij9£l  and  Cuvieji,  -did  themselves  the 
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credit,  in  this  instance»  of  returning  a  Report  so  litde  agreeable 
to  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  that  these  gentlemen  thought  it 
necessary  to  reply  to  it  in  a  quarto  volume  i  yet  they  acquiesced 
in  enough  of  their  claims,  to  secure  to  them  some  place  as  ana* 
tomists  in  the  estimation  of  many  persons,  who  looked  upon 
their  craniological  doctrines  as  little'  bettar  than  the  ravings  of 
disordered  imaginations*  We  are  resolved,  however,  to  do  what, 
in  us  at  least,  ues,  to  enable  our  countrymen  to  appreciate  the 
true  merits  of  Drs  Ga^l  and  SpuazHErot,  in  thb  department 
also. 

1.  Our  anatwnical  readers  will  recoUectr  that  the  substance  of 
Ae  brain  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  two  kinds  of  soft  mat- 
ter, the  one  called  Medullary,  and  the  other  Grey,  Cortical  or 
Cineritious.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  denominate  the  for* 
mer  WhiUj  and  the  latter  Braam^  Nervous  Matter.  When  a 
section  of  the  White  Matter  is'  made  with  a  sharp  scalpel,  the  df- 
vided  surfiices  are  found  perfectly  smooth,  without  any  appear* 
aooe  whatever  of  cells,  or  globules,  or  fibres ;  ooly  here  and 
tliere  a  few  reddish*  points  and  striae,  which  are  obviously  occa* 
rioned  by  tfie  division  of  small  bloodvessels.  Wlien  nocculi 
of  it  are  subjected  to  microscopical  examination,  they  are  seen 
to  be  coropcMed  of  minute  globules :  We  have  repeated  the 
experiments  of  Prochaska  and  the  Wenzels^  relative  to  this 
point,  and  found  them  to  be  correct  But  what  we  have  chief- 
ly to  attend  to  at  present  with-  respect  to  this  substance  is,  that 
when  a  portion^  of  it  is  plunged  for  a  few  minutes  into  boilings 
ail,  or  steeped  for  a  few  days  in  alcohol,  or  certain  acids  diluted* 
er  mixtures  of  these  acids  and  alcohol,  or  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate^  its  consistence  is  ^eatly  increased ;  and  when 
it  is  afterwards  torn  in  patticular  directions,  it  exhibits  B.Jibrom 
appearance.  These  effects  were  known  to  MoRGAG^'T,  Maitre- 
jnsAK,  PjBTSCHE,  Bayle^  Vieussems,  and  Plancard  long  ago  ^ 
and  Reil,  in  particular,  of  late  years,  has  directed  his  at- 
tention to  them.  In  many  experiments  we  have  found,  that 
frooft  the  fibrous  surfaces  which  are  thus  exposed,  slender  white 
threads  may  be  raised,  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  almost  as  fine  bs 
a  hair ;  and  that  the  whole  seems  to  be  formed  of  such  delicate 
fibrils,  placed  closely  together,  and  without  any  connecting  me* 
dium.  The  ddicacy  of  the  fibrils,  and  the  closeness  with  which 
Ihey  are  compacted  together,  render  it  impossible  either  to  as- 
certain their  actual  length,  or  to  form  even  a  conjecture  as  t<^ 
their  smallest  diameter.  We  are  by  no  means  satisfied,  either 
ih>m  our  own  experiments,  or  the  experiments  of  others,  how 
much  of  the  White  Matter  throughout  the  brain  is  capable  of 
exhibiting  this  fibrous  appearance  when  coagulated.  This  point, 
as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  fibrous  appearance  in  general^  requires 
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to  be  further  investigated ;  but  in  tbe  mean  time,  the  facts  rf* 
ready  ascertained  rendrr  it  Very  probable,  that  the  White  Mat- 
ter actually  consists  of  fine  fibres  in  the  livincf  bo<ly,  which,  how- 
ever, are  too  delicate  to  maintain  their  form  in  sections  and 
laceratii)ns  after  death,  unless  coagulated  and  rendered  firmer 
by  the  means  already  mentioned. 

Let  11$  now  see  what  Drs  Gall  and  Si^ixnzxiEiM  say  npon 
thi>  hubject.  Thcv  affirm,  without  scruple,  that  it  is  possible  to 
d.nnonstrate  tbe  VV'Liie  Matter  to  be  fibrous  in  all  parts  of  the 
Brain,  merely  by  tearing  or  lacerating  the  diflerent  portions  of 
this  organ,  while  it  is  yet  in  a  recent  state,  with  the  handle  of 
a  scalpel,  and  without  previous  coagulation  of  any  sort.  We 
not  only  maintain,  however,  that  this  is  incorrect,  but  that 
they  must  have  known  it  to  be  so.  There  are  many  portions 
of  the  White  Matter,  without  doubt,  which  tear  more  readily 
in  one  direction  than  in  another ;  and  this  direction,  we  have 
found,  corresponds  to  the  direction  of  the  fibres  which  appear 
In  the  same  part  when  coagulated;  but  we  deny  that  there  is 
any  unequivocal,  far  less  uniform,  appearance  of  fibres,  on  the 
lacerated  surfaces,  even  in  these  instances.  Over  a  great  ex- 
tent of  the  brain,  on  the  other  hand«  the  White  Matter  seems 
to  tear  as  readily  in  one  way  as  another,  and  in  all  these  cases, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  fibrous  structure.  It 
must  be  remembered  too,  that  a  fibrous  appearance,  and  a  fi- 
brous structure,  are  two  different  things;  that  the  former  is  not 
always  caused  by  the  latter;  and  therefore,  though  the  fibrous 
appearance  were  quite  obvious  and  invariable,  the  cause  of  it 
might  still  be  matter  of  conjecture.  The  fact  then,  at  present, 
njcrcly  is,  that  when  a  recent  cerebrum  is  dissected  with  the 
handle  of  «  scalpel,  certain  portions  6f  its  White  Matter  sepa^ 
rate  more  readily  in  one  direction  than  in  another.  *. 

The  Brown   Nervous  Matter  of  the  brain  exhibits  globules 


♦  How  comes  it  that  Reil,  who  was  so  anxious  to  demonstrata 
the  fibrousness  of  tlie  brain,  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  sure  me* 
thotl  of  our  authors  \  *  Galls  methode  langt  nicht  aus;  *  says  Reil* 
*  Das  Crehirn  ist  ohne  Varbereitung  zu  breyigt  und  zerfleissbar,  und 
«  lassi  sich  dcswegen  nicht  im  Zusammenhang  zerkgen. '  Arch.  f. 
d.  Phisiol.  B.  ix.  H.  1. 

We  suspect  diat  wli^n  our  authors  are  dcMrous  of  demonstrate 
infr  to  their  less  knowlnjf  pupils,  that  the  White  Matter  is  fibrous, 
they  exhibit  some  portion  of  the  brain,  where,  in  consequence  of 
the  alternations  of  the  two  kinds  of  Matter,  the  White  is  disposed  in 
threads  through  the  Brown.  Our  readers  will  perceive,  however, 
that  this  i-j  quite  a  different  species  o^  Jibrousness  from  tliat  of  either 
kind  of  Matter  taken  by  itself. 
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like  the  White,  when  examined  with  the  microscope ;  «Bd  wtf 
have  found  that  when  a  portion  of  it  taken  from  the  conro- 
lutions  of  the  brain  proper,  or  the  laminas  of  the  cerebelium 
has  been  coagulated  by  any  of  the  agents  alre^y  mmtion-* 
ed,  its  laceration  has  a  fibrous  appearance  also,  which  ReiL 
has  represented  pretty  well  in  a  small  engraving.  *  S<bmm£R^ 
RING  pronounces  the  Brown  Matter  to  be  fibrous  in  general 
terms  $  f  but  we  have,  not  yet  ascertained  what  other  portions 
of  it,  than  those  we  have  mentioned,  do  really  put  on  this  ap- 
pearance when  coagulated.  On  this  subject.  Das  Gall  and 
8purzh£im  choose  to  be  entirely  silent 

2.  The  two  kinds  of  Nervous  Matter  are  intermingled  in  the 
brain  in  various  ways.  In  some  par^  a  covering  of  the  one 
surrounds  a  mass  of  the  other,  as  a  capsule  encloses  a  nucleus; 
in  others,  they  are  alternated  in  laminae  or  strata ;  and  in  o- . 
thers  thev  traverse  each  other  in  the  form  of  cords  or  fibres  of 
various  sizes.  Now,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Das  Gall  and  Spurz^ 
BEiM,  that  wherever  the  White  Matt^  is  to  be  found,  it  hfurnh^ 
ed  or  generated  by  the  Brown ;  that  the  one  is  the  nuUnx  of  the 
other  ;  that  all  the  White  filaments  axe  produced  from  the  Brown 
substance,  and,  therefore,  that  a  mass  of  this  substance  ought  to 
be  denominated  a  Ganglion.  Spurzheim's  denumstration  oS  this 
i)A  the  following. 

*  At  first*  the  whole  foetal  brain  domists  of  a  cineritious  mass, 

*  and,  by  degrees  only  it  is  that  even  fibres  appear;  and  then  th^y 
**  appear  at  certain  places  sooner  than  at  others,  the  nervous  fibres 
'  always  going  oflF  from  the  cmeritious  substance.    There  is,  more* 

*  over,  an  uniform  proportion  between  the  grey  substance  and  tlie 

*  nervous  fibres  which  are  derived  from  it.     Even  in  worms,  in- 

*  sects,  and  crusuceous animals,  the  ganglia  wherein  nervous  fibres 
'  arise,  contain  a  proportionate  quantity  of  greyish  substance.    This 

*  substance  is  sometimes  accumulated  at  particular  places,  and 
<  and  sometimes  it  accompanies  the  nervous  fibres  in  their  course. 

*  These  circumstances  equally  occur  in  t^ie  cerebellum  and  in  the 

*  brain.  * — Spurzhbim,  p.  20. 

Were  it  not  that  this  precious  piece  of  absurdity  afterwards 
appears  in  the  particular  de>cri(4ion  of  the  brain,  as  a  point 
clearly  estabhshed,  we  should  pass  it  over  altogether.  We 
shall  only  observe  with  respect  to  it,  however,  that  admitting 
the  statement  in  the  quotation  we  have  given  to  be  true,  which 
it  is  not,  the  inference  deduced  from  it  is  pretty  nearly  as  logi* 
cal^  as  if  our  authors  had  argued.  Black  is  not  white,  there^ 
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fortf  two  and  two  make  fbar.    It  is  surdj  not  imagined  hj 
these  gentlemen,  tbat  the  White  Matter  consists  of  a  mohi* 
tttde  ot  streams  of  a  white  fluid  continaally  flowing  from  the 
Brown,  which  alone  possesses  the  power  of  secreting  it  from 
die  blood ;  and  yet  this  is  the  only  hypothesis,  which  conld  sanc- 
tion the  use  they  have  made,  in  the  present  instance,  of  the 
words  foirmatinn  and  matrix.     Neither  is  there  any  thing  in 
Ae  mere  circumstance  of  connexion  or  jnxta-position  between 
Aese  two  kinds  of  matter,  which  couM  posPibfy  lead  any  sen-* 
glide  person  to  maintain,  that  the  one  generated  the  other. 
As  well  might  it  be  afBrmed,  that  the  bones  generate  the  mus- 
cles, or  the  trunk  of  a  tree  its  branches;,  or  the  foundation  of  a 
konse  its  walk ;  or  that,  once  a  city  has  been  built,  this  urbs 
aondifaf  of  itself,  without  the  aid  of  any  power  dead  or  liv- 
.  ihq,  forms  alt  the  roads  which  lead  from  it«    In  truth,  we  are  the 
more  out  of  humc'Ur  with  this  hypothesis,  that  it  is  in  direct 
and  alarming  hostility  to  a  theory  of  our  own  upon  this  sid)« 
ject,  which  we  have  long,  cherished  with  some  d^^ree  of  fond* 
Aess.    We  conceive  tbat  Your  Brown  Matter  is  a  great  destr^f^er. 
of  yonr  White  $  that  when  a  portion  of  the  latter  comes  into 
contact  with  a  mass  of  the  former,  it  is  either  instantly  eaten 
«p,  or  only  runs  a  short  way  into  it,  and  then  disappears ;  thai 
toe  intention  of  the  Brown  Matter  is  to  prevent  the  accumula-* 
tfon  of  the  White  f  so  that  when  there  is  much  Whvte  to  get  rid 
of,  in  any  particular  part  of  the  brain,  there  is  always  a  lar^ 
quantity  of  Brown  to  devour  it.     We  are  ready  to  defend  thi* 
hypothesis  by  *  incontestable  facts,  'by  *  reosontng  thereupon,  * 
and  by  the  *  vefutation  of  all  otnections. '    In  the  mean  while^ 
we  ma^  observe,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  only  a  particular  illustra-^ 
tion  or  a  general  law  6f  nature,  by  which  all  things  dead  and 
living  are  nrade  to  be  destroyed,  eaten  up,  subdued,  or  mode-^ 
rated  by  other  things.     The  trunks  of  trees  devour  thcii*  branch- 
es ;  the  foundations  of  houses,  their  walls ;  the  cities  of  the  earthy 
the  roads  which  enter  them. 

S.  The  greatest  anatomical  discovery  of  Das  Gall  and 
SpurzHEim,  fc  the  origin,  retnforeemefit^  and  distribution  of 
the j{5rr«  of  the  brain,  xhese^rr^,  according  to  them,  form 
two  orders;  ope  diverging^  the  other  convcpgmg;  the  former 
constituting  what  they  denominate  the  aji])aratm  of  formation^ 
and  the  latter  the  apparatus  of  reimion  ;  and  both  orders,  they 
profess  to  demonstrate,  in  the  clearest  manner,  by  dis:^€ction  oC 
the  recent  brain  with  the  handle  of  a  scalpeL 

All  the  diverging  ^bres  take  their  origin,  ifr  seems,  in   tK^ 
Brown  Matter  of  the  medulla  oblongata.    Some  go  to  the 
bellum ;  others  to  the  brain  proper; 
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Those  which  are  destined  for  the  cerebellum,  form^  immedi* 
ately  after  their  origin,  on  each  side  of  the  tnediilla  oblongata^ 
a  bundle  or  fasicnJU9,  called  corpus .  retiforme*  Each  bundle 
enlarges  as  it  ascends,  and  enters  at  last  into  the  corresponding 
hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum,  into  which  it  haa  scarcely  pene« 
trated  a  few  lines,  when  it  meets  the  corpus  dentatum.  This 
body  is  a  mass  of  Brown  Nervous  Matter ;  but  its  tissue  is 
so  dense,  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  direction  of  the 
white  ^i^^5  which  enter  it*  Thesej£6r^5,  however,  in  passing 
through  it,  receive  a  great  reinforcement;  and  then  the  whofe 
come  out  together,  and  are  expanded  into  the  various  laminagf 
of  the  cerebellum.  The  corpus  dentatum  is  thus  '  a  large  point 
of  increase  for  the  cerebellum  \ '  and  the  prominences  on  its 
surface,  are  owing  to  the  increased  quantity  of  Brown  matter, 
which  is  found  at  the  origin  of  each  principal  branch  of  white 
filaments,  which  it  sends  off. 

The  dix)erging  Jibres^  which  are  distributed  on  the  brain  pror 
per,  form  two  sets.  The  first  set,  ai  their  origin  in  the  meaulla 
oblongata,  constitute  the  prominences  called  coipora  pyramidalia^ 
These,  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  annular  protuberance,  divide 
into  a  number  of  fasciculi,  some  of  which  are  dispo^  in  lam»- 
nas,  while  others  decussate  \hQjtbres  of  the  commissure  of  the  ce- 
rebellum afterwards  to  be  taken  notice  of.  In  their  progress  up-^ 
wards,  they  receive  continual  reinforcement  from  new  fibres  whidi 
are  formed  by  the  Brown  Matter  existing  in  large  quantity  in  th^ 

Erotuberance ;  and  at  last  they  emerge  from  this  gandion  so  enr 
urged,  that  they  form  the  two  outer  and  anterior  wirds  of  the  pe- 
dimdes  of  the  brain  pr<»>er.  These  portions  of  the  peduncles 
contain  a  great  quantity  ot  Brown  Matter  also ;  so  that  ihejibrei 
mentioned.  In  passing  through  them,  are  still  further  reinforced 
by  many  new  fijaments.  The  whole  leave  the  peduncles  at  thp 
anterior  border  of  the  tractns  optici,  and  are  prolonged  into 
fibres  of  various  lengths,  which  expand  into  laminae,  and  arfil 
finally  distributed  on  the  inferior,  anterior,  and  exterior  convo- 
lutions of  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes.  The  second  set  con- 
sists of  a  fasciculus  otjldres^  which  spring  from  the  corpora  oli- 
varia,  (two  bodies  which  have  the  same  structure  as  the  cor-* 
pora  dentata  in  the  cerebellum),  and  of  same  other  Jlbres  post€[« 
rior  to  the^e.  They  pass  through  the  annular  protuberance  also^ 
and  receive  a  great  reinforceqient  during  their  passage ;  and^ 
when  they  emerge  above,  they  form  the  posterior  and  interior 
part  of  the  peduncles  of  the  brain  proper.  Here  thev  receive 
their  greatest  increase  from  a  thick  mass  of  Brown  Matter^  of 
ganglion^  which  has  usually  been  known  under  the  name  of  th^ 
ihaUmus  opiicus>,  but  which  contains  a  great  number  of  very 
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fiT\^Jibres^  all  of  which  Rftcend  dherffinglyy  and  unite  at  the  up* 
per  mar^n  of  the  ganglion  into  large  bun^Jles.  The  anterio^ 
of  thes^  bundles  traverse  a  large  ni&««  of  Rrown  Matter,  tiz* 
that  part  of  the  corpora  striata  which  is  situated  in  the  great 
cavities,  and  receive  a  considerable  increase  from  it  $  such  an 
increase,  as  enables  them  to  form,  by  their  expansion,  the  whole 
convolutions  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  each  hemisphere,  and  all 
the  superior  convolutions,  and  those  which  are  situated  towards 
the  median  tine  of  the  other  lobes. 

The  convn'gin^Jtfn'es  of  the  brain  take  their  origin  where  aH 
the  diverging  Jtbres  seem  to  terminate ;  that  ist  in  the  lajer  of 
of  Brown  Matter,  which  covers  the  convolutions  of  the  brain 
proper,  and  the  laminae  of  the  cerebellum.  Uniting  into  larger 
fai^cieuli,  and  forming  various  layers,  they  all  incline  towards  the 
median  line  of  the  brain ;  and  there  joining  with  the  correspond-* 
ing Jtbres  from  the  opposite  hemisphere,  they  constitute  various 
fommissureSf  which  connect  the  two  sides  of  the  brain  with  each 
^ther. 

The  converging  JFbres  of  the  cerebeHum,  ansing  from  the 
Brown  Matter  on  its  surface,  pursue  various  directions,  through 
the  divergingjibres^  towards  the  anterior  and  external  margin  of 
the  cerebellum,  where  they  terminate  at  last  in  the  annular  pro- 
tuberance; uniting  with  the  corresponding  fibres  of  the  oppcv 
site  hemisphere,  and  so  constituting  a  large  commissure.  The 
anterior  fibres  of  this  commissure  form  a  layer  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  annular  protuberance,  while  the  middle  and  pos- 
terior ones  pass  transversely  through  the  diverging jU/res^  wbick 
Tun  through  this  prominence  to  the  brain  proper* 

The  converging  jSbres  of  the  brain  proper,  form  several  com^ 
missives.  All  those  which  are  derived  from  the  superior  convo* 
lutions  of  each  hemisphere,  fW>m  the  inferior  convolutions  of  the 
anterior  lobes,  and  from  the  internal  convolutions  of  the  poste- 
rior lobes,  unite  to  form  the  great  commissure  called  tlie  corpus 
callosum.  llie  Jlbres  of  the  anterior  convolutions  of  the  middle 
lobe,  form  the  cord  which  has  usually  been  denominated  the  an* 
terior  commissure.  A  few  of  the  converging  ^fibres  of  the  inter- 
nal convolutions  of  the  posterior  lobe,  form  the  fornix  with  its 
lyra.  Lastly,  thojibres  of  the  inferior  convolutions  of  the  pos- 
terior lobe,  and  those  of  the  posterior  convolutions  of  the  mid- 
dle lobe,  bend  Ikhind  the  pecjuncules  of  the  brain  proper,  and 
behind  the  •  jtrefended '  optic  thalami ;  and  inclining  obliquely 
towards  the  inrdion  Hue,  unite  with  the;  corresponding, fibres  of 
the  opposite  side.  • 

At  the  bottom  of  each  convolution  of  the  brain  proper,  the 
dive?^ng  and  convergtug  Jibres  cross  each  other,  and  fo^m  ^ 
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^  tissue, '  from  which,  however,  they  are  soon  afterwards  disen^ 
gaged.  Beyond  this  tissue,  therejwe^  each  convolution  may  be 
easily  separated  into  two  layers,  the  surface  of  each  layer  re- 
maining perfectly  smooth,  without  any  division  of  bloodvessels, 
or  any  trace  of  ilbres  passing  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Be^ 
tween  the  two  layers,  Uiere  exists  an  adhesion  of  contiguity, 
luaintained  perhaps  by  a  fine  cellular  substance  $  but  there  is  no 
connexion  of  continuity  produced  by  an  intermixture  and  con- 
fusion of  substance.  .  In  the  affection  denominated  Hydroce- 
phalus Internus,  where  tn  consequence  of  a  morbid  secretion  of 
serous  Quid  within  the  ventricles,  these  cavities  are  often  enor- 
mously enlarged,  and  the  sides  of  the  ventricles  or  svibstance  of 
the  brain  rendered  proportionally  thinner,  Drs  GaD^  and  SvuEa- 
BEJH  have  discovered,  that  there  is  in  (act  no  destruction  of 
cerebral  matter,  but  that  the  convolutions  are  merely  unfolded 
by  the  gentle  and  regular  pressiire  of  the  accumulating  fluids^ 
which  graduallv  separates  their  tw<>  layery  from  each  other  a* 
lone;  the  line  of  *  contiguity, '  just  mention^. 

Such  is  the  grand  aysteod  of  the  dwergitig  and  converging JE- 
bres  of  the  brain,  of  which  Qns  GA14.  and  Spurzheim  are  the 
sole  inventors  andproprietcNrs)  adisQovery  truly,  which,  at  some 
future  time,  may  throw  li^t  on  the  most  obscure  operations  of 
the  microcosm.  In  the  mean  while,  it  is.  our  painful  duty  to 
remark, — that  the  tiytXiem  is  a  complete  fiction  frop  beginning  tq 
end.  The  incorrectiiesa^  tqo,  of  these  gentlemen,  oq  this  oc- 
casion,  admits  of  no  explimation  or  apolcgv  on  the  acore  of  \^ 
norancei  their  unceasing  professions  of  the  time  and  labouif 
they  have  bestowed  on  the  dissection  of  the  brain,  entirelv  pre? 
dude  this  excuse  i  we  must  aaicribe  tticir  maccuracies  solely  Xp^ 
intentioR. 

It  is  a  wilfui  misrepresentation  in  thenif  therefore^  to  affirm, 
that  in  portions  cS  the  brain  which  are  composed  purely  of 
White  Nervous  Matter,  either  diverging,  or  converging  Jibres 
can  be  shown  bv  the  o^etbod  they  have  described.  They  have 
represented  such  (ibres,  it  is  tri^  in  varii>us  plates  of  tiie  fidio 
engravings  $  ao^  we  h^v^  b^eii  tvot  a  little  amused  tjo  observe^ 
that  the  same  fibres  are  represented  absolutely  larger,  and  of 
course  greatly  more  diatintt,  in  the  xednced  copies  of  the  same 
engravmgs  whic^  accompany  the  English  octavo  work  of  Spurz- 
21EIM,  which  is  now  before  vj^  Whether  the  artist  was  hiniself 
deceived  in  this  Qtaet  or  whether  be  has  not  shared  with  our 
withors  in  ihe  deception,  we  do  not. know;  hut  w.e  can  confi- 
dently afiirm,  that  no  such  appearance  as  they  have  thought 
proper  to  represent  between  them,  is  capable  of  being  demon- 
iMr^t^^  i^  ^p  hi)mAn  brauif  by  the'  manipiUations  ^ob^  qm^ 
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Authors  all  along  profess  to  practise*  What  system  otjlbres  may 
hereafter  be  developed  in^tbe  coagulated  brain,  we  will  not  ven- 
ture to  predict :  that,  as  we  have  before  said,  remains  to  be  trt<!> 
ed.  A  good  deal  is  ah*eady  kno#n  on  this  subject  $  and  Dr9 
Gall  and  Spurshsim  are  quite  aware,  we  apprehend,  of  al) 
tiiat  has  been  done.  Whatever  these  gentlemen,  however,  may 
fchoose  to  assert  to  the  contrary,  we  deny  that  their  notions  re« 
specting  the  structure  of  the  convoluttons,  receive  the  slightest 
support  from  the  effects  of  coagulaijpn  upon  these  prominen* 
ces.  We  afSrm  it,  as  the  result  of  many  experiments,  made 
under  every  varietv  of  circumstances,  that  there  is  no/minda- 
tion  whatever  for  the  supposition,  (for  supposition  at  best  it  is), 
that  the  convolutions  consist  of  two  layers,  contiguous  only  in 
the  middle.  When4hese  prominences  are  coagulated,  ib^  are 
^divisible,  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  into  innumerable  lami- 
nae, all  of  which  are  alike  smooth  on  their  surfaces ;  and  we 
have  never  found  that  they  were  more  easily  separable  towards 
the  middle  than  towards  the  sides,  when  every  sounce  of  faila* 
ev  in  the  experiment  had  been  sufiicieiitly  guarded  against. 
Their  conjectures,  too,  about  Hydrocephalus  Internus,  are 

?[uite  of  a  piece  with  their  other  discoveries  and  demonstrations, 
n  a  large  Hydrocephalus,  say  they,  there  is  found  instead  of 
the  convolutions,  only  a  very  thin  membrane  of  cerebral  sub? 
atance,  of  which  the  fibres  are  horizontal,  and  covered  cm  the 
external  surfaee  with  Brown  Matter.  /  Ji  unavoidably Jillows^  * 
therefore,  that  in  all  cases  of  Hydrocephalus,  .the  two  layers  of 
the  convolutions  are  merely  separated  from  e^ch  other  a^  un- 
folded, by  the  gentle,  but  constairt,  and  regular  fcMrce,  of  the  ac* 
Cumulating  fluids.  Further,  as  hydrocephalic  patients  of  fifty* 
four  years  of  age,  have  manifested  the  intellectual  facilities  in  li 

})retty  high  degree,  the  conclut^ion  is  equally  unavoidable,  that 
n  Hydroce|>halus  in  general,  the  brain  suffers  no  destruction 
or  disorganization,  u  is  vexatious  to  be  obliged  to  reply  to 
this,  aftei^  the  sickening  dose  of  such  like  reasoning,  which  we 
|iave  had  in  the  preceding  pages ;  but  this  is  the  last  instance  of 
^  kind  that  will  require  any  notice,  and  our  reply  shall  be 
short. 

*  In  a  large  Hydrocephalits,  tertainlv,  th^  convohitions  dissp- , 
pear ;  ana  in*  the  layers  of  Brown  and  White  Matter  which  oo 
tupy  their  place,  we  should  expect  to  fiuc|,  t^pon  coagulating 
thein,  laminae  and  iibres  horizontally  disposed,  although  we 
have  not  yet  triad  the  experiment,  and  aHhough  we  are  faf 
far  from  considering  the  point  a^  determined  by  the  affirma^ 

ion  of  Dks  Gall  and  I$furzh£im  :  But  it  by  no  means  fot- 
WS|  that  these  changes  are  produced  ia  the  mapnec  maio^ 
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• 
tained  by  these  gentlemen.     In  the  first  placet  thitt^  is  no 
proof  that  the  convohitions  are  naturaUy  composed  of  two  laj* 
ers.     It  is  quite  ludicrous  to  tell  us,  that  it  is  possible  to  imitate 
the  extension  or  unfolding  ot  the  conwiiitioiis,  by  introducing 
the  fingers  intp  the  great  cavities,  and  pressing  against  thecon* 
iroiutions.    This  experiment,  we  presume,  would  equally  sue* 
ceed,  if  tlie  brain  were  made  of  putty,  or  tallow,  or  soft  wax» 
Nay,  with  a  little  pains,  we  engage  to  show  most  satis&ctorilyy 
by  this  modelling  process,  that  wlmi  all  the  convolutions  of  the 
Hemispheres  are  properly  prepared,  they  exhibit,  in  the  plain- 
est  possible  manner,  the  form  of  the  letters  in  the  words  Gale* 
And  Spurxheim.     Secondly,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  se^ 
creting  vessels  should  pour  out  the  serous  fluids  with  a  foroi 
sufficient  to  iiecounc  for  the  distending  power  in  this  cascw 
Thirdly,  it  is  the  very  height  of  improbability,  that  any  such 
distending  power  as  is  here  maintained,  diottkl  not  produce  in- 
sensibility, or  even  death,  Jin  the  individual,  the  instant  it  bop 
gan  to  operate  $  for  it  is  obviously  inconsistent  with,  the  effecta 
ascilbed  to  it,  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  force  that  operates  in  $ 
gentle  manner.     Fourthly,  it  is  quite  iaannpatible  wUh  the  phy^ 
deal  properties  of  the  cerebral  matter,  as  far  as  they  aiie  yd 
known  to  us,  to  imagine,  that  the  parts  immediately  forming 
the  sides  of  the  ventricles,  can  admit  of  a  degree  of  extension 
such  as  this  theory*  supposes,  without  great  and  obsnous  laoery 
atipn.     Fifthly,  if  there  be  merely  a  stretdiing  and  unfolding  of 
parts  in  le^ge  Hydrocephali,  as  much  cerebra  matter,  avrelyt 
ought  to  be  found  distributed  throughout  the  sides 'of  ^e 
extended,  as  of  the  unextended  cavities,  though  somewhat  diif- 
ferently  disposed ;  and  yet  we  believe  there  never  was  an  instancy 
of  a  large  HydrocephiuBs,  in  which,  upon  attentive  examina- 
tion, a  greater  or  less  deficieoey  of  cerebral  matter  was  not  es^ 
ceedingly  obvious    Lastly^  with  respect  to  tbe  ai^ument  de- 
duced from  the  observation,  that  persons  with  H^drooephahtt 
often  retain  their  intdUectual  fieuulttes,  it  is  so  mamfest  a  jie/fitid 
principidy  as  not  to  require  pointing  out.    That  in  c«rtain  ooa^ 
paratively  moderate  cases  of  thia  atfection,  there  is  merely  a 
distension  of  parts,  and  unfolding  of  the  convolutionSi  other 
persons,  perhaps,  might  have  been  fonnd  foolish  enon^  to  main* 
tain,  as  well  as  Dita  Gall  and  SpoEssixtM ;  bat  it  certainly  re- 
quiml  Ae  hardihood  of  these  never«tOf be-appalled  gentlemen, 
to  endeavour  to  demanstratef  that  in  nlT cases  of  this  disease,  not 
'a  particle  of  the  cerebral  mass  is  removed*    That  numerous  ui>> 
equivocal  instances  are  on  record,  and  are  even  occurring  every 
^y,  in  which  large  portions  -of  the  bnun^  nay  almost  the  wbol^ 
if  not  actoalljrthe  wbolei  of  this  oigiui»  hiave  bee^  complet^ 
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destroyed  by  the  progress  of  this  very  affection,  we  hold  to  be  » 
fact  ju&t  as  certain,  as  that  there  are  many  persons  now  alive 
whose  legs  have  been  removed  by  the  knife  of  the  surgeon.  Ta 
be  sure,  the  said  Doctors  may  be  able  to  prove,  by  *  tncontest- 
^  able  facts, '  by  *  reasoning  thereupon, '  and  \a  the  ^  refuta- 
^  tion  of  all  objections, '  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  living 
man  without  a  leg ;  bat,  till  we  see  this  accomplished,  we  must 
remain  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  our  position  ;  and  we  have  on- 
ly to  add,  that  we  have  always  been  accustomed  to  consider  the 
changes  produced  on  the  cerebral  mass,  in  every  degree  of  Hy- 
drocephalus, as  the  effects  of  an  increased  and  peculiarly  regu- 
lated absorption  i  and  that  we  never  dreamt  of  any  other  agent 
being  concerned  in  the  process,  or  ever  heard  of  any  other  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  being  suggested,  b}p  persons  whose 
fUpinions  have  the  least  weight  in  physiological  matters. 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  objections  to  the  system  of 
the  diverging  and  converging  ^res^  ^iefly  to  this,  that  it  is  in- 
capable of  demonstratioH  on  the  uncoagulated  brain  by  the 
liandle  of  th^  scalpel,  as  our  authors  have  so  confidently  aflirm- 
cd«  But  are  th^re  no  circumstances,  these  ill-used  Doctors  will 
dsk,  relative  to  the  internal  structure  of  this  organ,  which  it  is 
|x>68ible  to  unfold  in  it,  in  its  recent  state,  by  this  simple  instru- 
ment ?  We  answer,  there  are ;  the  whole  relative  arrangement 
of  the  White  and  Brown  Matter  may  be  d4splayed  with  some 
clumsiness  by  the  handle,  but  with  the  utmost  neatness  and  pre^- 
cision,  by  the  sharp  edge,  of  the  scalpeL  Let  us  now  see, 
therefore,  how  our  dexterous  anatomists  have  acquitted  them- 
selves in  the  demonstration  of  these  more  obvious  points. 

Be  it  known,  then,  to  xh^  reader  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
corpus  dentatum  which  they  have  described,  and  represented 
in  their  engravings,  as  a  great  ganglion  for  the  reinforcement  of 
the  diverging  Jibreh  of  the  cerebellum,  does  not  contain  cme  par- 
ticle of  Brown  Matter,  EWery  thing  within  ita  dark-coloured 
capsule,  is  pure  White;  but  this  White  substance  contains  a 
good  many  oloodvessela  of  oondderable  size;  and  the  division  of 
these  may  give  to  the  eye  #f  a  careless  observer,  the  appearance 
of  a  mixture  of  Brown  Matter :  And  the  error  will  be  much 
snore  likely  to  be  committed,  if  the  brain  be  not  examined  ia 
its  most  recent  state  i  because  a  transudation  of  bk)od  never  fails 
to  take  place  through  these  vessels  into  the  pure  Whife  Matter 
after  death,  so  as  generally  to  tinge  it  of  a  reddish  hue  in  the 
course  of  forty-ei^ht  hours.  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzh£1M  will  in 
vain  plead  that  this  mistake  is  common  to  them  with  most  other 
-anatomists  i  their  descriptions  and  representations  of  this  sub- 
IttoG^  are  MMPlNVilli^J^ha^  ^we  lau^t  either  sappose  theui  to 
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liBTe  been  aware  of  the  fad  we  have  stated,  and  to  have  con^ 
c^saled  it,  or  to  have  taken  credit  to  themselves  for  dissectioQf 
"which  they  have  never  performed. 

We  have  precisely  the  same  thing  to  state  wiih  respect  to  the 
cfNTpus  olivare  Its  structure  is  exactly  similar  to  the  corpm 
dentatum  $  and  yet  our  authors  have  described  and  figured  it,  as 
filled  with  Brown  Matter,  i^nd  as  the  ganglion  of  certain  diverge 
ingfbres  of  the  brain  proper. 

These  infallible  anatomists  have  also  described  the  annulaf 
protuberance  as  another  XbltP^q  ganglion^  containing  much  Brown 
Matter.  This,  toof  is  incorrect.  It  is  composed  chiefly,  if  no( 
entirely,  of  White  substance ;  of  which,  however,  there  are  two 
.kinds;  one  sort  appears  White  when  divided  vertically,  but  of 
a  greyish  hue,  when  cut  in  the  horizontal  direction ;  the  othef 
is  w^hite  only  in  the  horizontal  section,  and  greyish  when  di^ 
vided  verticaJjy.  This  di0erence  is  of  course  owing  to  a  differ^ 
£nce  of  internal  arrangement ;  but,  whatever  be  the  cause,  such 
is  the  fact  $  and  it  is  easy  to  see  from  this  description,  what  it  ]st 
that  has  givto  rise  to  the  idea,,  that  the  proturberance  contains  ^ 
hirge  quantity  of  Brown  Matter.  It  is  only  at  a  y^ry  few  pointu 
that  there  is  any  appearance  of  this  kind  of  Matter,  and  even  ii| 
these  it  is  exceedingly  small.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  ror 
presentation  which  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  given  of  4 
vertical  section  of  the  protuberance  in  Plaie  XII.  is  exccccUngly 
incorrect. 

The  substance  which  is  immediately  continuous  with  the  aiv* 
nular  protuberance  behind,  has  neither  been  accurately  describr 
ed  nor  represented  by  these  gentlemen.  It  contains  a  sma(| 
quantity  of  a  very  dark-coloured  matter,  of  which  they  do  not 
seem  in  the  least  aware. 

The^e  very  confident  persons  speak  with  exceeding  pretenr 
aion,  of  the  representations  they  have  given  in  their  engravings, 
of  different  sections  of  the  cerebellum,  exhibiting  the  arbore^ 
cent  appearaqpe  of  the  Nervous  Matter.  We  venture,  h^Wi- 
ever,  to  afSrm,  that  there  is  not  one  of  these  figures  which  acr 
cords  with  natui^.  The.  representation  of  the  section  through 
the  median  plane,  in  Plates  VI.  and  XL  are  particularly  inacr 
curate.  The  middle  part  of  the  arborescent  appearance  in 
these,  and  the  branches  which  spring  from  it,  are  exhibited  of 
a  magnitude  and  form,  which  we  are  quite  certain  they  neyei^ 
possessed  in  any  human  brain. 

There  is  not  one  accurate  or  even  intelligible  description  or 

representation  in  their  whole  works,  of  the  peduncles  of  the 

-brain  proper,  or  of  lite  stratum  of  White  Matter  which  extends 

froQi  these,  in  each  hemispherey  Qn  the  outside  of  the  opU^ 
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thafeimf,  and  through  the  middle  orthe  corpus  striaiam.  TTie 
»ame  may  be  sard  of  the  whole  of  the  parts  which  are  situated 
dijectly  l)ctween  the  two  peduncles. 

Their  description  of  tne  optic  thalami  is  very  incorreet  and 
inconiplete.  There  are  coverings  of  White  Matter  jtn  these 
bodies,  and  nodules  of  Brown,  of  which  they  take  no  notice. 
And  how  comes  it,  we  wowJd  ash,  that  there  is  na  representa- 
fion  in  their  whole  engravings  of  a  cross  section  of  the  optic 
ibalRmi  ? 

Of  the  slrnctwre  of  corpora  striata,  there  is  neither  a  description 
nor  a  figure,  in  the  least  degree  approach  irfg  to  accuracy.  Na 
Dotice  is  taken  of  the  numerous  white  filaments  which  are  seeit 
tbuoting  into  its  substance,  but  without  reaching  its  surface^ 
from  the  white  stratum  already  aJluded  to,  as  continuous  with 
the  pediKicles ;  and  which,  so  far  from  reinforcing  the  diverging 
Jlin9  they  have  spoken  of,  run  in  a  quite  contrary  direction  ;— 
and  no  notice  of  thaf  paler  brown  nucleus,  of  so  peculiar  an  ap«* 
pearance,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  same  stratum,  and  which  sends  so  many  fine  lam'inaeand  fila^ 
m^nts  of  White  Matter  upwards  and  outwards  into  the  lower 
part  nf  the  corpus  striatum.  Here  again  we  would  ask,  why 
I)iis  Gatx  and  Spurzhei^^  have  not  represented  a  transverse 
section  of  the  corpora  striata  ; — why  they  have  not  favoured  us 
with  a  figure  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  whole  brain*  proper,  sUck 
as  Vico  D'A2nrft  has  attempted  so  unsuccessfully  in  his  XXVIth 
plate  ?  Not,  surely,  because  they  feared  that  thi^  section  would 
exhibit  appearances  not  easily  reconcUeable  with  their  system  of 
diverging  and  ermoerging ^Ines  P 

Lastly,  we  affirm,  that  they  have  neither  represented  nor  de^ 
scribed  acearately,  the  structure  of  the  Hippocampi,  the  Colliculiy 
ihe  anterior  and  postefior  commissures  of  the  brain,  usually  sa 
called,  the  corpora  bigcmina,  the  corpora  genicolata,  the  infun* 
dibulum,  nor  the  mammillary  eminences^ 

We  pass  over  the  observations  of  our  inseninus  authors  on 
the  intcnnrdiate  layers  of  the  ccmimismreSy  as  they  call  them,  and 
the  transverse  bands^  and  the  septum  Uicidum  »  they  are  equally 
novel  and  correct  with  those  we  have  just  considered.  We  can^ 
not  onm  observing,  however,  that  it  is  in  no  small  degree  enter- 
taining to  fnid  Dr,  SpuRZiiKist,  who,  in  1810,  could  look  for 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  foramen  Motiroi  in  the  septum  lu* 
icidum,  indulging,  in  bis  English  book,  published  a  few  weelu 
ago,  in  a  critichui  on^  description  of  the  same  foramen,  whicb 
has  been  given  by  Dr  Baiijlie  in  his  Morbid  Anatomy.  He 
has  still  to  Team,  it  would  appear,  the  true  nature  of  this  commiK 
sxication ;  and  with  that  view  we  venturei  with  di^ence^  Ux  x^ 
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commend  to  him,  the  pemsal  of  Da  Monro  senior's  essay  upon 
the  subject,  and  thereafter  to  dissect  one  recent  brain.  Da 
Monro  was  mistaken,  it  is  true,  in  supposing  that  his  descrip- 
tion of  this  passage  between  the  ventricles  was  original ;  it  had 
been  known  to  anatomists  long  previous  to  his  time,  under  the 
name  of  the^^am^n  commune  interius;  nevertheless  the  descrip* 
tion  itself  is  exceedingly  accurate  and  perspicuous.  Tfae^very 
illiberal  and 'unjust  comments  on  some  pathological  observations 
by  Sir  Everard  Home,  with  which  Spurzheim  has  chosen  to 
accompany  hU  pert  criticism  of  Or  Baillie,  render  it  abun- 
dantly plain,  that  there  are  at  least  two  persons  in  the  metropolis, 
virbo  have  not  the  credit  of  ranking  among  the  disciples  of  the 
New  Craniology  ;•— the  first  physician^  and  one  of  the  first  sui^ 
geons,  in  Europe. 

But  we  find  we  are  transgressing  all  tolerable  limits,  and  must 
have  done.  •The  descriptions  whicn  these  gentlemen  h^^e  given 
of  the  Spinal  Cord,  and  of  the  origins  of  the  Nerves,  abound  as 
much  in  conjectures,  and  assumptions,  and  inaccuracies,  as  tbe 
part  of  their  anatomVf  of  which  we  have  just  given  a  more  de*^ 
tailed  account.  And  as  to  their  engravings,  although  we  meant 
to  have  copied  a  long  list  of  memoranda  for  their  consideration, 
respecting  the  merits  of  each  of  them  individually,  yet  we  must 
^ptent  ourselves  with  stating,  that  there  is  not  one  view  of  the 
parts  on  the  external  or  internal  surface  of  the  brain,  which  U 
|D  all  respects  correct;  in  several,  the  omissions  are  great; 
and  in  a  considerable^number  the  errors  extravagant.  In  the 
lour  plates  in  which  perpendicular  sections  of  the  cranium  oc- 
cur, the  represaitation  of  the  parts  at  the  basis  are  grossly  inac- 
curate. 

X)r  Spurzheim  concludes  his  book  in  the  following  modest 
•nd  comprehensive  terms. 

*  From  all  diat  f  hiive  suted  in  respect  to  tbe  knowledge  of  man, 

*  it  results,  that  the  method  of  studying  his  nature  must  in  future 

*  be  different  from  what  it  has  hitherto  been ;-— that  we  have  shown 

*  the- real  structure  of  the  Nervous  System  of  aniiQal  Ufe,  establiah- 
^  ed  a  physiology  of  that  organ,  and  of  ^the  external  senses,  and  re- 

*  duced  the  physiognomical  knowledge' of  tbe  mind,  and  its  natu- 

*  ral  language  or  pathognoniy^  to  positive  principles  ;~-4^  the  phi' 

*  losophy  of  the  mind  must  be  entirely  changed ; — that  our  doctrine 

*  does  not  tend  to  materialism  and  faulism,  but  elucidates  the  reality 
^  and  determinate  meaning  of  moral  liberty ; — that  thereby  out 
^  judgment  is  guided  in  every  social  intercourse {-f— that  its  appltca- 

*  tion  is  indispensable  to  artists; — that  education,  and  the  reform 
^  of  criminals,  oaght  to  be  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  man  ;-^ 
f  and,  finally,  that  no  pathology  of  tbe  manifestations  of  the  miod 
f  f^  be  establidied,  before  the  coaditions  cf  their  healthy  f tate  are 
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*  (ietemitned.    Thas,  with  respect  to  the  sabject  of  our  tnqoiriesi 

*  I  believe  I  have  justified  the  assertion,  that  it  seems  impossible  u^ 

*  point  out  an  object  more  interesting  to  natural  philosophers,  ana- 

*  tomisu,  physiologists,  physicians,  artists^  teachers,  mcnralistSi  and 
'  legislators^  ^ 

We  must  needs  indulf^e  ourselves  with  a  summary  paragraph 
too.  The  writings  of  Dtis  Gall  and  SpuftZHEiM,  have  not 
udddti  one  fact  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge,  respecting  either 
the  structure  or  the  functions  of  man )  but  consist  of  such  9  mix« 
tufe  of  gross  errors,  extravagant  absurdities,  downright  mistate- 
inents,  and  unmeaning  quotations  from  Scripture,  as  can  leave  na 
doubt,  we  apprehend,  in  the  minds  of  honest  and  intelh'gent  men,, 
bs  to  the  real  ig  ^orance,  the  real  hypocrisy,  and  the  real  empiri- 
cism of  the  auibors4 
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and  effectual  method  of  performing  that  operation,  illustrated  by 
Cases.    By  Edward  Grainger.     Svo.    9s. 

The  Principles  of  Surgery^  as  they  relate  to  Wounds,  Ulcers,  and 
Fistulas :  Aneurism  and  wounded  Arteries ;  Fractures  of  the  Limbs ; 
and  the  Duties  of  the  Military  and  Hospital  Sui'geori.  Also,  a  Sys* 
tem  of  Surgical  Operations,  containing  the  principles  olT  $urgery,  as 
they  relate  to  surgical  diseases  and  operations  ;  and  a  series  of  ca^es^ 
calculated  to  illustrate  chiefly  the  doctrine  of  tumours,  and  other  ir- 
regular parts  of  Surgery.  By  John  Bell,  surgeon.  Part  t.  to  IV. 
1&.  each. 

Observations  on  the  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseased 
Spine,  previous  to  the  period  of  Incurvatipn,  with  sqme  remarks  oa 
the  consequent  Palsy.    By  Tho.  Copeland,  Esq.     B^o.    6s. 

Observations  on  the  Animal  Economy.     By  a  Physician.    Svo.    68. 

Practical  Observations  on  Necrosis  of  the  Tibia ;  illustrated  by 
cases  and  a  copperplate  :  to  which  is  added,  a  Defence  of  a  Tract 
entitled.  Description  oi  an'  Affection  of  the  Tibia  induced  by  Fever^ 
&c    l^T.  Whately.    8vo.    Cs. 

An  Essay  toward  the  Improveipent  of  scfme  of  the  Important  In- 
struments of  Surgenr,  and  of  the  Operations  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. By  Wm';  Jardine  ;  illustrated  by  eleven  engravings.  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  V 

A  Treatise  on  the  Puerperal  Fever,  illustrated  by  Cases  which  oc« 
curred  m  Leeds  and  its  Vicinity,  in  the  Years  1809 — 1812.  By 
William  Hey,  jun.     8vo.    8s.    . 

A  Trektise  on  Fever,  with  Observations  on  the. Practice  adopted 
for  its  Cure  in  the  Fever  Hospital  and  ifouse  of  Recovery  in  Dub* 
lin ;  iniistraied  by  Cases.  •  By  William  Stoker,  M.  D.   .  8vo.     7s. 

The  Introductory  Lecture  for  the  Tear  1815  ;  exhibiting  some  of 
J\^r  Hunter's  Opinions  respecting  Diseases:  delivered  before  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  By  John  At/ernethy,  F.  R.  &• 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  .to  the  College...  8vo.     2s. 

Physiological  Researches  on  Life  aind  Death,  by  Xavier  Bichat« 
Translated  from  the  French,  hy  F.  Gola.     8vo.     9s.    .     . 

Ad  Essay  on  the  Venereal  Diseases  which  have  been  confounded 
ivjth  Syphilis,  aind  the  symptoms  which  exclusively  arise  from  that 
poison.  Illustrated  by  Drawings  of  the  Cutaneous  Eruptions  of  trde 
Syphilis,  and  the  resembling  Oiseaies.  By  RIchardf  Carmichael, 
M.  R- 1.  A.     Part  II.    4to.     1/.  5s. 

Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins',  &c.  By  Joseph 
Hodgson.     Svo.     15s. 

iiou  xiv,  NO.  ^9.  S 
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On  Gunshot  Woands  of  the  Extremities,  requiring  the  different 
Operations  of  Amputation,  with  their  After-treatment.  By  G.  X 
Guthrie;  illustrated  by  four  plates.     8vo.     128. 

Engravings  to  illustrate  some  of  the  Diseases  of  Arteriea.  Bj 
Joseph  Hodgson.     4to.     1/.  Is. 

A  Sketch  of  the  New  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Braio  and 
Nervous  System  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  considered  as  compre> 
hending  a  complete  System  of  Zoonomy  :  with  ObserYations  oh  its 
Tendency  to  the  Improrement  of  Edacation,  of  Punishment,  and 
of  the  Treatment  of  Insanity.  Reprinted  from  the  PamphletecZf 
with  Additions.     By  Thomas  Forster,  F.  L.  S.    5s. 

Observations  on  the  Bill  for  better  regulating  the  Medtcal  Profes- 
sion as  far  as  regards  Apothecaries.  By  Robert  Masters  Kerrison. 
Svo.     Is.  6d, 

Sketch  of  the  New  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Brain  and 
Nervous  System.     By  Tho.  Forster,  F.  L.  S.     8vo.     5s* 

Researches  on  Consumption,  and  other  Disorders  of  the  Lungs  ; 
from  the  French  of  G.  L.  Bayle,  D.  M.  P.*  By  Wm.  Barrow,  M.  D. 
Illustrated  by  plates.     8to.     12s. 

The  History  of  the  Small-pox  :  traced  from  its  Oriental  Origin  to 
Arabia,  Africa,  Europe  and  America,  and  interspersed  with  Bis* 
torical  and  Biographical  Incidents.  By  Jas.  Moore,  Director  of  the 
National  Vaccine  Establishment.     12s. 

The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Liver.  By  J.  R.  Fanre,  M.  D^ 
Part  II.     4io.     15s. 

Reflections  on  Fever ;  intended  to  point  out  the  Principles  iipoa 
which  a  systematic  and  useful  method  of  treatment  might  be  esta* 
blished.     By  Robert  Calvert,  M.  D.    8vo.    ^s. 

MISCELI»AV1FS.    « 

Paris  Chit  Chat,  or  a  View  of  the  Society,  Manners,  Customs, 
Literature,  and  Amusements,  of  the  Parisians ;  being  a  Translatioa 
of  '  Quillaume  le  Franc  Parleur,  * .  and  a  Sequel  to  '  THermite  de 
la  Chansee  d'Antin. '     2  vol.  I2mo.     lOs. 

The  Perpetual  Time  Calculator,  for  ascertaining  the  Number  of 
Days  from  any  given  Day,  to  any  other  within  the  Year.  By  Tho- 
mas Honiba]t«    4to.     12s. 

The  Cambridge  University  Calendar,  for  the  Year  1815.  12kno. 
5$.  6d. 

Anecdotes  Parisiennes.     ISmo.     4s. 

Crosby's  Builder's  New  Price  Book,  corrected  to  February  1815. 
tvo.    4s. 

New  Law  List,  corrected  to  March  1815.  By  Samuel  HUL 
12mo.    6s. 

Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  at  Maidenhead,  January  30, 1815» 
OB  the  Adult  Institution.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

The  Uoyal  Military  Calendar,  containing  the  Services  of  evei^ 
General  Oroccr  in  the  British  Army,  from  the  Date  of  their  Firal 
t^tmmiision ;  with  an  Appendix  containing  an  Account  of  the  Op^ 
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rations  of  the  Army  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Spain  in  1812-13.    By 
J.  Pbillippart  Esq.     2  vol  8vo.     1/.  Is. 

Successivx  O^rse,  or  Selections  from  Aptient  Writers,  Sacred 
and  Profane ;  with  Translations  and  Notes.  By  the  Rer.  H.  Meen, 
B.  D.     8vo.    5s. 

Letters  from  an  Officer  in  the  North  of  Scotland  to  his  Friend  in 
London,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Customs  and  Manners  of  the 
Highlanders  ;  first  printed  in  1754>.    2  vol.  8vo.  '  15s. 

The  Works  of  Alexander  Pennecuik  Esq.  of  New- Hall,  M.  D. ; 
containing  the  Description  of  Tweeddale,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems.' 
A  Ntw  Edition,  with  Copious  Notes,  forming  a  Complete  History  of 
the  County  to  the  Present  Time.    8vo*     128. 

Essays  Moral  and  Entertaining,  on  the  various  Faculties  and  Pas- 
sions of  the  Human  Mind*  By  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Earl  of  Cla« 
rendon.    2  vol*  foolscap  8vo.     12s. 

Public  DispuUtion  of  the  Students  of  the  College  of  Fort  WiU 
Ham,  in  Bengal^  before  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Moira,  Governor.Ge- 
neral  of  Bengal,  and  Visitor  of  the  College,  togeth^  with  his  Lord- 
ship's DL'iCourse,.  June  20,  18H.    8vo.    3s. 

Remarks  on  the  late  Trial  of  an  Officer  of  Rank  in  a  distinguish- 
ed  Regiment  of  Hussars,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Fdend.  By  an  Officer. 
8vo.    28. 

French  Delectus.     By  James  Foley.    2s. 

The  Military.  Adventures  of  Johnny  Ne^come.  By  an  Officer* 
8vo.    U 

Mr  Ma}lison*s  Plan  of  an  Attempt  to  render  Assistance  to  Ship- 
wrecked Mariners.     2s.  6d 

Sequel  of  an  Attempt  to  Ascertain  the  Author  of  the  Letters  of 
Junius.     8vo. 

France  iand  England,  or  Scenes  in  each :  compiled  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Papers  of  Castleton  GiflFord  Esq.     2  vol.  12mo.     lOa.  6d. 

The  Fifth  Volume  of  Kirbey^s  Wonderful  Museum.     12s.  boards. 

The  Pbilosophy  of  Human  Nature,  containing  a  Complete  Theo- 
ry of  Human  Interests  ;  to  which  U  added,  dXi  E,s&2iy  on  the  Origin 
of  Evil.     By  John  Duncan.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Philosophic  Mouse  :  a  Work  adapted  to  render  Philosophical 
Subjects  pleasing  to  Juvenile  Minds.  By  Jonathan  Creates.  12mo« 
Ss.  6d. 

Essays,  Religious  and  Moral.     Tn  royal  12mo.    7s. 

The  Rejected  Pictures, '  6ec.  with  descriptive  Sketches  of  the  se- 
veral Compositions,  by  some  Ci-devant  and  other  Cogaotjcenti ;  being 
a  Supplement  to  the  Royal  Academy  Catalogue  of  this  Year ;  IV  * 
which  are  added,  a  few  of  the  Secret  Reasons  for  their  Rejection^ 
Sy  a  Member  of  the  Hangbg  Committee.     8vo.    5s.  M. 

The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Edw.  Gibbon,  with  Memoirs  of  his^ 
Ztfife  and  Writings,  composed  by  himself;  illustrated  from  his  Let-* 
c^ra,  lyith  occasional  Notes  and  Narrative.  By  John  Lord  Sheffieltik 
W>di  a  Portrait  and  other  Engravings.    5  vol*  Svo.    3/.  S^ 

S9 
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,  Elvin's  Heraldry  of  Crests ;  selected  from  the  Works  of  NMiet, 
Guillini,  M^Kenzie,  Edmondson,  and  others,  with  great  caution 
and  attention ;  comprising  upward  of  256o  different  Crests.    18mo^ 

9s.  .       .    '      . 

A  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester!  Fresfdent  of  the  African 
Institution,  from  Zachanr  Macauley  Esq.  occasioned  by  a  Pamphlet 
^tely  published  by  Dr  Thorpe,  late  Judge  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra 
jLeone,  entitled  a  Letter  to  .W.  Wilberforc^  Esq.  &c.     Ss., 

Reply  to  the  above,  by  Dr  Th6rpe»  in  Preface  to  his  Fourth  E« 
dition.    2s.  . 

Hints  for  Protecting  the  Public  against  the  Extortion  and  Inso^ 
lence  of  Hackney-Coachmen,  with  Proposals  for  pending  the  ex- 
isting Lfws,  and  the  Bye-Laws,  never  before  published.  By  J.  J.' 
Maxwell  Esq.     Ss. 

Second  Report  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Improvement  andf 
Encouragement  of  Female  Servants,  institued  1815.    6dp 

Memoriaf  en  behalf  of  the  Native  Irish.     Svo.    2s.  6d. 

Selections  from  Ancient  Writers.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Meeh,  B.  0. 
Svo.    5s, 

Easy  SjTStem  of  Sbort-hand.    By  James  Mitchell,  M.  A.    12mol 

4s. 

Oxford  University  Calendar,  tor  the  year  1815.    foolscap  8vo.   6s* 

Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals  for  1814,  Vol.  XVIIL     12mo.     78.' 

Scribbleomania.     8vo.     14s. 

Consideration  of  the  Claims  of  the  Catholics.  By  H.  W.  Tan- 
cred  Epq.    8yo.     9s.. 

A  Guide  to  the  Duty  and  Authority  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 
By  William  Toone.    Svo.    5s,  6d. 

A  Catalogue  of  all  Graduates  in  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine^ 
and  of  all  Meters  of  Arts  and  Doctors  of  Music,  who  have  regu- 
larly proceeded  or  been  created  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  bo-' 
tween  October  16,  1^59,  and  October.  10,^  1814 :  to  which  are  add- 
od,  the  Chancello/s,  High  Stewards,  Vice-chanccilKvs  and  Proctors, 
from  the  year  1659  to  1814 ;  the  Burgesses  for  l!ne  tJniversity»  fiom'. 
1603  to  1814;  and  th'e  Matriculations  and  Regents,  from  1701  t» 
1814.    8vo.    12s. 

The  School  for  Wits ;  containing  a  choice  Collection  of  Boh  Mots* 
Anecdotes,  Epigrams,  and  other  poetical  Jeux  d'Esprits,  spoken  or.' 
written  by  the  most  cele|brated  Wits  of  the  Age,  a  great  many  of 
which  have  never  before  been  published^  by  Ralph  Wewit'zer,  of  the 
Theatre  Royal  Drui^y  Lane.     12mo.    68. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Breeding  Traininjg,  and  Management  of  Horses, 
with  Practical  Remarlcs  and  Observations  on  Farriery,  &c. ;  to  whicli 
is  prefixed,  the  Natural  History  ojf  Horses  in  general,  and  the  An- 
tiquity of  Horse-racing  in  England ;  together  with  an  Appendix,  con« 
taining  the  wholes  Law  relating  to  horses.  By  William  Flint.  8to* 
7s.  6d. 

The  Complete  Time-Tables ;  exhibiting  at  one  View,  the  Natabe# 
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of  DajTS  from  any  particular  Date,  exclusively,  to  every  Date,  incla- 
'lively,  thoughout  the  year ;  upon  a  scheme  new,  simple  and  acctr- 
^ate.     By  J.  G.  Pohlman,     ^yo.     12s. 

A  Statemein  of  F^cts,  connected  with  a  Precognition  taken  in  the 
College  of  Glasgow  relative -to  the  107th  Psalm,  and  the  26th  Scrip- 
tural Transfation,  y.  5.  &c.  By  Professor  Mviney  Chaplain  to  the 
University.  \^.  6d.   * 

MATHEMATICS. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  finding  the  Latitude  an4  Longitude  at 
^ea ;  with  Tables,  designed  to  facilitate  the  Calculations :  Translat- 
ed from  the  French  of  M.  de  Possel.  '  By  Thomas  Myers,  A.  M.  of 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.    *      '        .   i  » 

Dissertations  and  Letters,  by  Don  'Joseph  Rodrigt^ez,  tpe  Cheva- 
lier Delambre,  Baroh  de  Zach,  Dr  Thomas  Thomson,'  Df  Olinthus 
Gregory,  and  others ;  tending  eijther  to'  impugn  or  to  defend  the  Tril 
gonom^trlcal  Survey  of  England  and  W&les,  carrying  cfii  by  Col. 
^udfre  and  Capt.  Colby.     By  Olinthus  Gregory^  LL.D.   8vb.   Ss^^ 

A  Treatise  on  the  Valuation  of  Annuities  and  Assuraiices  on  Lives 
and  Survivorships ;  on  the  Construction  of  Tables  of  Mortality ;  and 
m  the  Probabilities  and  Expectations  of  Lifbl  By  Joshua  Milne. 
2  vol.    8vo.     1/.  lOs.  '  .     ^  • 

An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Mathepnatics ;  i^  which  the  History, 
Theory,  and  Practice  of  the  leading  Branches  are  familiarly  laid 
down  :  With  numerous  Explanations  and  Notes, '  Memoirs  of  Ma« 
ithematical  Authors'  and  their  Works,  Sec.  &c.  By  Charles  Butler, 
^vol.     8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

A  System  of  Land-surveying  and  Levelling ;  wherfcin  is  demon- 
strated the  Theory,  with  numerous  Practical  Examples,  as  applied 
to  all  Operations,  either  relative  to  tTie  Landsurveypr,  or  Civil  and 
Military  Engineer.  By  Peter  Fleming.  Illustrated  by  22  Copper* 
blates.    4tQ,    153,      "         '  ' 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Harmonies  of  Nature.  By  Bernard  in  de  St.  Pierre,  Autlior  of 
fitudies  of  Nature,  Paul  and  Virginia,  &c.  '3  vol.     "8vb.    '368. 

Recreations  in  Natural  History,  or  Popular  Sketches  of  British 
Quadrupeds ;  describing  their  Nature,  Habits,  and  Dispoisitions.; 
knd  interspersed  with  original  anecdotes.     8vo.'    2/.  8s. 

An  Outline  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  intended  for  the  use  of 
fhoBe  who  may  desirjs  tobecobie  Acquainted  with  the  Elements  of 
ihose  Sciences,  especially  pf  Young  Persons.*  With  Four  Plates. 
-By  W.  Fliillips,  Member  of  the 'Geological  Society.     5s,  6d. 

An  Introductioji  to  th^  Study  of  Conchology,  including  Observa- 
tions  on  the  Linnean  Genera,  and  on^  the  A^'i'Ai^k^incnt  of  M.  La- 
marck, a  Glossary^  and  a  Table  of  EnglisH  Names.  Illustrated  by 
Coloured  Plates.     By  ^.  Brooiesj  V.  L.  S.     4to.     3/.  lOs. 

A  Geological  Essay  on  the  Imperfect  Evidence  in  support  of  ^ 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  deducible  cither  from  its  General  Structure, 
,vr  from  t!ie  Changes  produced  on  its  Surface,  by  the  operation  of. 
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existing  causes.    By  J.  Kidd,  M.  D*  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.*    8vo.    9s. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANXES. 

Marian  or  the  Hollanders.  By  Lucien  Bonaparte.  •  3  toL  ISmo. 
168.  6d. 

Warwick  Castle*  an  Historical  Novel :— containing,  the  Descent 
and  Achiev(>nients  of  the  ancient  Earls  of  Warwick,  from  the  earliest 
Period  of  their  Creation  to  the  present  time.  By  Miss  Prickett. 
S  vol.  12mo.     15s. 

Howard.     By  John  Gamble,  Esq.    2  vol.     12mo.     10s. 

Miseries  and  Pleasures  of  Matrimony,  or  the  First  Husband  and 
the  Second,  a  Novel,    4  vol.     12ino.     1/.  4s. 

The  Knight  of  the  Glen,  an  Irish  Romance.    2  vol.  ISmo.    Ss. 

Cross- Bath  Guide,  being  the  Correspondence  of  a  respectable  Fa« 
inily,  collected  by  i^Ir  Jos.  Cheakell.    fsc.    Ss.  6d. 

History  of  Mr  John  de  Castro,  and  his  Brother  Bat,  comm(mly 
called  Old  Crab.     4  vol.  12mo.     U  48. 

Curse  of  Ulrica,  a  Romance.    3  vol.  12mo.     IBs* 

The  Journal  of  Penrose,  a  Seaman.    4  vol.  foolscap  8vo.     ]i!^48. 

Varieties  of  Life,  or  Conduct  and  Consequences.  By  the  Author 
of  Sketches  of  Character.    3  vol.  12mo.     18s. 

A  Tale,  for  Gentle  and  Simple.     12mo.    7s. 

Life,  Smooth  and  Rough,  as  it  Runs.     12mo.    6s. 

The  Observant  Pedestrian  mounted,  or  a  Donkey  Tour  to  Br!gb« 
ton,  a  Comic  Sentimental  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  the  Mystic 
iCottager.    3  vol.  l2mo.     16s.  6d. 

Henri-Le*Grand.     Par  Madame  de  Genlis.     3  vol.  12mo.    15s. 

The  Ward  of  Delamere,  a  Tale.  By  Mrs  Pinchard,  Author  of 
Mystery  and  Confidence,  The*  Blind  Child,  &c.  3  vol.  12mo.  16s. 
(Bd. 

Treachery,  or  the  Grave  of  Antoinette,  a  Romance,  by  Louisa 
Sydney  Stanhope.    4  vol.  12mo.     ll  2s. 

POETRY.  • 

Lispings  pf  the  Muse,  a  Selection  from  Juyenjle  Poems.  By  Joha 
H.  Payne.     3».  6d. 

Charlemagne^  or  the  Church  Delivered,  an  Epic  poem,  in  twenty- 
four  books  ;  by  Lucien  Bonaparte.  Translated  into  English  verse 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Butler,  D.  D.  an^  the  Rev.  Francis  Hodgi^oo, 
A.  M.     2  vol.  4to.     4/.  4s. — Royal  Paper,  7/.  Ts. 

Original  Lines  and  Translations.     8vo.     4s.  * 

Paddy  Hew,  a  Poem,  from  the  Brain  of  Timothy  Tarpsulin, 
yrhistled  by  a  Sea  Cook.     10s.  Gd. 

The  Descent  of  Liberty,  a  Musk.     By  John  Hunt.     fsc.    6s. 

The  Paper  and  the  Church,  a  Mock-Heroic  Poem*     2s.  6d. 

Bibliotheca  Anglo-Poetica,  or  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  Rir# 
foii  Rich  Collection  of  English  Poetry,  in  possession  of  Longman, 
Hurst,  ReeSf  Orme,  and  Brown.  Illustrated  by  Occasional  £x- 
|racts  and  Remarks^  Critical  and  Biographical:  Witli  Eighteen  ?o\' 
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traitt,  a  Title  VigDettCy  T^^ntj  four  Capital  Letterst  and  an  Oat- 
lioe  Fac-Simile,  finely  engraved  on  wood.     Royal  8vo.     1/.  Ha. 

Ode  to  Desolation,  with  other  Poems.  By  M.  W.  Hartstonge, 
Esq.     Sro.    78. 

Tlie  False  Alarm,  or  the  Eastern  Mistake,  a  Poem.  To  which 
is  subjoined  the  Cow's  Petition,  most  respectfully  inscribed  to  the 
Cultivators  of  Mangel- Wurzel.  By  Giles  Esculent,  Esq,  8vo*  is. 
6d. 

The  Aliad,  an  Heroic  Epistle.    Ss. 

Poems  by  Hugh  Lawton,  Esq.     Royal  4to.     1/.  5s. 

De  Ranee,  a  Poem.  By  J.  W.  Cunningham,  Vicar  of  Harrow. 
8vo.    6s. 

Helga,  in  Seven  .Cantos,  with  Notes.  By  the  Hon.  Wm.  Her- 
bert.    8vo.     12s. 

The  Poetical  Works,  collected,  of  Lord  Byron.  4  vol.  ftnilscap 
§vo.     1/.  8s. 

Fugitive  Pieces  in  Verse  and  Prose.  By  William  Drcnn;in,  M.  D. 
8vo.    98. 

Th^  Life  and  Lucubrations  of  Crispinus  Scriblerusi,  a  Novel  iu 
Verse  ;  with  Annotations  and  Commentaries.     5s. 

Metrical  Essays.     By  John  Ambrose  Williams.     Small  8vo.    Gs. 

The  Veils,  or  the  Triumph  of  Constancy,  4  Poem,  in  Six  Boifks. 
By  Miss  Porden.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  First  Eight  Books  of  Armageddon,  a  Poem,  in  Twelve  Books« 
By  the  Rev,  Geo.  Townsend,  B.  A.     Uo.     IL  1  Is.  6d. 

Ancient  Scottis^h  Po^ms,  published  from  the  MS.  of  Geo.  Bann»- 
tjne,  1568.     Edited  by  Lord  Hailes.    Svo.     1/.  Is. 

The  Maze,  a  Poem.     12mo.    9s« 

A  Second  Ode  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    Svo.     Is.  6d. 

Consolation,  with  other  Poems.  l}y'*the  Rev.  Wm.  Gillespie, 
Svo.     128. 

A  Selection  of  Hebrew  Melodies,  ancient  and  modem  ;  with  ap-* 
propriatc  Symphonies  and  Accompaniments,  by  Braham  and  J.  Na* 
than  ;  the  Poetry  by  Lord  Byron.     No.  1.     Sis. 

Moscow,  or  Triujrophant  Self- Devotion,  a  Poem.  By  the  Rev, 
James  Holme.     Post  8vo,    6s> 

Poems  by  William  Wordsworth,  including  Lyrical  Ballads,  and 
the  Miscellaneous  Pieces  of  the  Author ;  with  additional  Poems,  m 
New  Preface,  and  a  Supplementary  Essay.    2  vol.  Svo.     1/.  8.«. 

The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  or  the  Fate  of  the  Nortons.*  By 
William  Wordsworth.    4to.     1/.  Is. 

FOLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

An  Argument  and  Constitutional  Advice  for  the  Petitions  against 
the  Com- Bill.    By  John  Price  Smith,  £«q.    Ss. 

Observations  on  the  Corn  Trade,  Agriculture,  and  Manufaoturea 
of  England.     By  a  Country  Gentleman.     3s. 

A  Review  of  the  Evidence  before  the  Two  Houses  of  Parlianieii| 
pn  the  Corn  Laws.    By  G.  L.  Newnham,  Esq.    %  6d, 
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fetters  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Lord  Duiida8»  and  G.  Rose^ 
on  the  Corn  L^ws.  By  T.  Sinipsoti,  Esq.  48. 
''Considerations  on  the  pre«/B|it  Pol  iticat*  State  of  India; — embracr 
ing  Observations  on  the  Character  of  the  Natives,— on  the  Civil  ancj 
CHroinal  Courts, — tlie  Administration  of  Justice,---tbe  State  of  th^ 
Land  Tenure, — the  Condition  of  the  Peasantry, — and  the  Internal 
police  of  our  Eastern  Dominions.  •  By  Alexander  Frazer  Tytler, 
Esq.'  8yo.    2  vo!,     ISs. 

"  UeSections  on  the  Progressive  Deckne  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  on  the  Neces^ty  of  Public  Refonp.     By  H.  Schiiltes.    Is.  6d. 

Le|.ter^  of  Veraf  to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  on  the  assumed 
pround§  of  the  present  War.     By  Wm.  Godwin.     2s.  '• 

I^he  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon*  Charles  James  Fox,  in  tbeHousQ 
pf  Commons,  from  his  Entrapce  in^o  FarHament  in  17l68,  to  the  year 
1806*  now  first  collected,  in  6  vols.    8yo.     4/.  4s. 

Liberty,  Civil  and  Religious*  by  a  Friend  to  both;     8vo.     Ss. 

Tkie  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  from  the  earliest  period 
fo  the  year  ISpS;  frpm  which  last  mentioned  epoch  it  is,continu^ 
|ed  down^Hrard  to  ^he  current  time  in  the  work,  entitled.  The  Parlia; 
^entary  Debates,  published  under  the  superintendance  of  T.  C* 
^ans^rd,  Petprborough-Cpurt.     Vol.  XXV.     Royal  8vo.     1/.  lis. 

The  Parliamentary  Debates  of  the  Session  1813-14'; — comprising 
full  and  accurate  Reports  of  the  Speeches  delivered, 'correct  Copies 
pf  Addre.*«8e8,  Regent's  Speeches  and  Messages,  the  most  import^ 
ant  Parliamentary  Papers,  Petitions,  and  Reports,  the  Annual  Fi* 
nanpp  Accounts,  Lists,  Indexes,  &c.  Compiled  under  the  Supei^ 
jntendance  of  T.  C.  Hansar4»  Peterl^orough-Court.  2  vol.  Royal 
iBjTO.    SASs.      '         '       ' 

An  Authentic  Narrative  of  the  Invasion  of  France,  jn  1814.  By 
M.  De  Beauchamp,  Author  of  the  History  of  tl]e  War  pf  La  Veil 
dee.    2  vol.  8vo.     1/.  Is.  .  *  \ 

Thoughts  (^n  the  JIanagement  aod  Relief  pf  the  Poor.  By  Wil* 
liam  Clarke,  Esq.     8vo.     2s.  * 

Ways  aiid  Meftns  :.^submittpd  to,  and  approved  by,  the  late  Mr 
Perceval :  With  a  Proposal  for  the  Rederhption  of  the  Newspaper 
Tax ;  as  also  in  Reroibsion  of  the  additional  Duties  upon  Wihe.  By 
papt.  Fairman.     8vo.     Ss.  qd.  •  *•*    ••  \ 

The  Reduction  of  the  Forces  with  the  Full  and  Half- pay.  Civilly 
uni  Politically  considered ;  in  which  is  laid  down  a  |)ermanent  Plan 
for  the  i;nmcdiate  Employpient  pf  tt)e  Disbanded  Ti'oppi;  &c.  B^ 
papt.  Fairnian.     8vq.     Ss.       *  '        *    ^     \ 

The  Watch  flight,  jllqstratiye  pf  many  new  and  curjous  Facts  re- 
lative to  Lord  Gochrane^s  Commission  of  the  Fraud  upon  the  Stock 
P.xi'hunge^  and  ^is  ponnejiiop  >vith  Jie  ^erppger  and  others.  8vo, 
8s.  Gd.  .  ^      '  '  '         • 

An  Imp^ftlal  Historical  Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  By  J.  M« 
p.     12mo.    6s.        . 
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Considerations  upon  the  .Corn  Bill. ,  ^  vo.     ^, 

Essaj  on  the  External  Corn  Trade.  By  R.  Torrens,  Esq.  8vo; 
f)s.  .         ,         *^  ,       .;    :.,* 

An  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  a  Low  Price  of  Corn  on  the  Profit^ 
6f  Stock ;  showin^r  the  inexpediency  of  restrictions  on  Importation; 
with  remarks  on  Mr  MalthuVs'Iast  two  publications.     3s.  . 

A  Letter  on  the  Com  Laws,  and  oft  the  Means  of  obviating  thS 
Mischiefs  ana  Distre<is  which  are  rapidly  iucreasing.  From  thi 
Right  Hon.  lord  Sheffield.     2s.  6d.  .    ^  ,     .    >  . 

f^tory  of.the  War  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  1807  to  ISli: 
By  iCif  neral  Sarrazin  ;  illustrated  by  a  Map.     8vo.     \'2'i.  .,         ,^   , 
,   The  History  of  the  Secret  Societies  of  the  Army,  and  of  the  Mill* 
tary  Conspifaciej,  which  hatd.  for  .their  pbject  the  destruction  of  the* 
government  of  Bofiaparte.     TraTjsIa led  from  the  Freitcli.     8vo.     7s.' 

The  samfe  Work  in  Trench.,    ^vo. .   7s. 

Parliamentary  Portraits.     Svo.^  ^s.    ,  .       *.  .  ^ 

The  happiness  of  States,  or  ao  Inquiry  concerning  Population,  the 
Modes  of  subsisting  and  employing  it,  and  the  Eft^'cts  of  all  on  Ha- 
icpan  Happiness ;  m'  which  the  author  refutes  the  productive  and  un- 
productive theory  of  Smith,  and  the  notions  lately  propagated,  that 
^bsistence  is  the  regulator  of  population,  and  that  the  increa!se  of 
the  latter  has  a  tendency  to  promote  poverty.  By  S.  Gray,'  Esq. 
4to.     IZ.  lis.  6d.  ,  '         ,  ^  .      ,. 

The  Principle  of  the  Engtish  Poor  Laws,  illustrated  ffhm  the  Evi- 
dence given  by  Scottish  Proprietors  (before  the  Corn^ Committee), 
on  the  Connexion  observed  in  Scotland  between  the  Price  of  Graia' 
and  the  Wages  of  Labour.  By  Johtf  Weyland,  jun.  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 
dvo.     5s.  6d.  ,  .,       .     . 

Essau,  Historique,  Politique  et  Moral,  sur  les  Revolutions  An- 
ciennes  et  Modemes.     Par  M.  de  Chateaubriand.     6vo.     12s. 
.    Souvenirs  dltalie,  d' Angleterrei  et  d' Anieriqcie.    Par  M.  Chateau- 
briand.    2  vol.    Svo.     18s. 

fHItOLOGy.  . 

A  short  Introduction  to  the  Greek  Language,  containing  part  of 
£he  Eton  Greek  Grammar  translated  into  English,  Greek  Precepts; 
ii^     8vo.     ^8. 6d. 

Engelsche  Spraak£:unst  met  Werkdadlge  OeflTemngeo,  &c.  i  of 
English  Grammar  for  Dntchmcn  ;  Also  Elements  ot  English  Con- 
versation, in  easy  and^faimliar  Dialogues,  Icliouis,  and  Letters,  in^ 
£nglish  and  Dutch.     By  J.  B.  d^Hassendonck.     12mo.    ,6s. 

A  New  Pocket  Dictionary  oT  the  Italian  and  EngU&h  Languages.' 
fcy  C.  Gragllau     Square  i^cuo.     Ss. 

THEOLOGY.  ,  .  * 

A  Selection  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  from  the  Version  of  the  late" 
Ilev.  James  Merrick,  M .  A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ;  to! 
which  is  appended  a  Collection  of  Hymns,  adapted  to  the  principal! 
Festivals,  particularly  Sundays,  &c.  of  the  Established  Ch'u'rcf/.* 
I^oyal  18nio.     tis.  6d.  boards ;  4s.  bound ;  5s.  in  red. 
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The  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  the  Religion  of  the  Church 
of  England  :  being  an  Answer  to  the  Letter  of  a  Unitarian  Lay  Se- 
ceder,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.     By  the  Bishop  of  St  David.  6s. 

Some  Principles  of  Civilization,  with  detached  Thoughts  on  the 
Promotion  of  Christianity  in  British  India.  By  Richard  Hey  esq. 
LI^B.    Ss. 

The  Character  of  Moses  estaUithed  for  Veracity  as  a  Historian^ 
recording  Events  subsequent  to  the  Deluge.  By  the  Rfiv.  Joseph 
Townshend,  M.  A.    Vol.  H.    4to.     1/.  IGs. 

A  new  Edition  of  the  Rev.  C.  Buck's  Practical  Expositor.    6$. 

Apostolical  Preaching  considered,  or  an  Examination  of  St  Paul's 
Epistles.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Nine  Sermons  on  the  Nature  of  the  Evidence  by  which  the  Fact 
of  our  Lord's  Resurrection  is  established,  and  on  various  other  Sub- 
jects. To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  of  the 
Messiah  dispersed  among  the  Heathen.  By  S.  Horsley,  LL.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.     8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Theological  Inquirer,  or  Polemical  Magazine :  being  a  gene- 
ral medium  of  Communication  on  Religion,  Metaphysics,  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  open  to  all  Parties.  Conducted  by  Erasmus  Perkins, 
Esq.    No.  I.    8vo.    28. 6d. 

Baropton  Lectures.    By  Wm.  Van  Mildert,  D.  D.    8vo.    10s.  6d^ 

On  the  Commutation  or  Abolition  of  Tythes.  By  Wm.  Clark  esq. 
8vo.    Is. 

Sermons  to  Young  People.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Lavington.  ]2mo. 
68.  6d. 

Dictionaryof  all  Religions.    By  Thomas  Williams.    12mo.  7s.  6d, 

Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  on  several  Subjects.  By  the 
Rev.  Edward  Scobell.    8vo.     128. 

Sermons  on  the  most  important  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  com* 
prehending  the  Privileges*and  Duties  connected  with  the  Belief  of 
those  Doctrines.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Thornton,  Author  of  Fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  Treatise  on  Repentance,  &c.  &c.     I  voL  12roo.    48. 

A  Letter  from  Zephon  to  a  Clergjnnan  of  the  Church  of  England, 
a  Cumberland  Vicar,  and  Laicus,  Authors  of  some  controversial 
Pamphlets  on  the  happy  Death  of  a  Man  who  was  hanged  at  Ap* 
pleby.     Is.  6d. 

The  Theological,  Biblical,  and  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary;  serving 
as  a  general  Note-book  to  all  Passages,  Names  and  Facts,  connect* 
ed  with  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  with  Ecclesiastical  His* 
tory,  and  forming  a  Species  of  Cyclopsedia  of  Religious  Knowledge 
and  Opipions,  founded  throughout  on  the  roost  approved  Authori- 
ties. By  John  Robinson,  D.D.  late  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
Master  of  the'  Free  Grammar  School  at  Ravenstonedale,  &c  &c* 
Illustrated  with  Maps,  and  dedicated  by  permission  to  the.  Arch- 
bishop of  York.     1/.  8s.  in  boards,  or  I/.  10s.  bound  and  lettered. 

A  new  and  corrected  Edition,  bein^  the  sixth,  of  Buck's  Anec* 
dote?.  Religious,  Moral,  and  Entertaming^    2  vol.  I2mo*    8^ 
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SennoQi  by  the  Rev.  Archibald  Bonar.    8yo.    lOs*  6d. 

Letters  addressed  to  the  Rieht  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London,  in  Vindication  of  the  Unitarians  from  the  Allegations  of 
his  Lordship  in  the  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese 
of  London,  at  his  Lordship's  primary  Vbitation,  By  Thomas  Bel* 
gham,  Minuter  of  the  Chapel  in  Essex-Street.    3s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Psalms,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes 
explanatory  and  critical.  By  Samuel  Horsley,  LL.  D«  late  Lor^ 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph.    2  vol  8vo.     I/.  12s. 

An  Account  of  the  Abolition  of  Female  Infanticide  in  Guzerat^ 
with  Considerations  on  the  Question  of  Promoting  the  Gospel  in  Inr 
dia.  By  the  Rev.  John  Cormack,  A.  M.  Minister  of  Stow.  8vo. 
iOB.6d. 

The  Devout  Communicant  according  to  the  Church  of  England; 
containing  an  Account  of  the  Institution,  Prayers  and  Meditationa 
before  and  after  the  Administration,  and  a  Companion  at  the  Lord'a 
Table.     18mo.     Ss.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Instruction  and  Devotion  on  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.    By  the  Rev.  John  Hewlett,  B.  D.     Fsc  Svo.    5s. 

Sermons  on  the  most  important  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  By  the 
^ev.  John  Thornton.    I2mo.    4s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  attempting  to  prove  it 
by  Reason  and  Demonstration ;  founded  upon  Duration  and  Space* 
and  upon  some  of  the  Divine  Perfections,  some  of  the  Powers  of 
the  human  Soul,  the  Lapguage  o^  Scripture  and  Tradition  among 
all  Nations.    By  the  Rev.  James  Kidd,  A.  M.    Svo.  128. 

A  Series  of  Questions  upon  the  Bible,  for  the  Use  of  Faroiliea 
and  young  Persons ;  originally  composed  for  Sunday  Sehools.  By 
the  Rev.  Edward  Stanley,  M.  A.     12mo.     Ss.  6d. 

TOPOGRAPH  I. 

The  History  of  Basing  House  in  Hampshire ;  containing  an  inters 
eating  Account  of  the  Siege  it  sustained  in  the  Civil  War.  Tex 
which  is  added,  Basing-House,  an  Elegy ;  with  an  Engraving  of  Bas- 
ing-House.    Svo.    2s.  6d» 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Episcopal  See,  and  Cathedral 
Church  of  Sarum  or  Salisbury :  comprising  biographical  Notifies  of 
the  Bishops,  the  History  of  the  Establishment  ^om  the  earliest  Pe« 
riod,  and  a  Description  of  the  Monuments,  principally  compiled 
from  the  Records  of  the  Church.  Illustrated  with  Engravings.  By 
William  Dodswortb.     Royal  3/.  ISs.  6d. ;  Imperial  6/.  6s. 

The  Guide  to  all  the  Watering  and  Sea- Bathing  Places  for  1815. 
Corrected  and  enlarged,  with  new  Phtes,  &c.     16s. 

A  Description  of  Browsholme-Hall,  in  the  West  Riding  of  the 
County  of  York,  and  of  the  Parish  of  Waddington  in  the  same 
County ;  together  with  a  Collection  of  Letters  from  original  Manu* 
scripts  in  the  Reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  and  James  H.  never  be- 
fore published,  now  in  the  Possession  of  Thomas  Lister  Parker  e^q^. 
9f  Browshohne-HaU,  with  twenty  Plates*    Royal  4to.     2/.  2s. 


SSi  ftuarierly  List  qfNeao  PublUations.        June  1815; 

VOYAGES  A¥D  TRAVELS. 

Letters  from  France,  written  by  a  Modem  Tourist  in  that  Coun- 
try, and  descriptive  of  some  of  the  most  amusing  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  French  :  with  characteristic  Illustrations  from  Drawings 
taken  on  the  Spot     By  M.  S.     8vo.     4s. 

Hints  to  Travellers  in  Italy.  By  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Bart* 
Foolscap  8vo.     4s. 

Travels  in  the  Ionian  Tsles,  in  Albania,  Thessaly  and  Greece. 
in  1812  and  1813:  together  with  an  Account  of  a  Residence  at 
Jounnina,  the  Capital  and  Court  of  AH  Pacha ;  and  with  a  more  cur- 
sory Sketch  of  a  Route  through  Attica,  the  Morea,  &c.  By  Hen- 
ry Holland,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  Illustrated  by  a  Map  and  tweUe 
Engravings.     4io.     3/.  3s. 

Account  of  a  Voyage  to  Spitzbergep.  By  John  Laing,  Surgeon. 
8vo.     5s. 

A  Trip  to  London,  or  the  Humours  of  a  Berwick  Smack,  intef'- 
^persed  witli  topographical  Notes.     12mo.     6s« 


No.  L.  tvill  be  published  in  October. 


D.  WiUisun^  primer,  Ldfnbtirgh. 


WORKS  ON  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


la  Day  if  poblUbed,  in  Traperinl  Quarto^  and  Mtodium  Quarto,  Nine  ParUi  containbi|c  Fifty* 

four  Platea,  and  forming  the  lll^t  Volume, 


or  THB 


li^orDer  i^ntiquities; 


ENGLAl^D  AND   SCOTLAND; 

coiit*Ei«nia 

SPECraENS  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND  SCULPTURE,  AND  OTHER 

VESTIGES  OF  FORMER  AGES, 
ACCOMPANIED   ^F  DESCRlPTlONSf. 

TOGSrUSR  WITS 

tLIiVSTIUTIONS  OP  HBMARKABIJ^  INCIDENTS  IN  BORDER  HISTORY  AND  TRADITION, 

AND  ORIGINAL  POETRY, 

BY  WALTER  SCOTT,  ESQ. 

Pri«e  in  Medium  Quarto,  M.14«.6tf.— Imperial  Quarto,  71.  4«.— or  vitk  India  Paper,  Proof  Iropret* 

•ions  of  tbe  Plates,  141.  St,  6d,  Board^i. 

*•*  Each  Part  may  be  had  teparately  tn  Medium  Quarto,  at  I0».  6tf.— Imperial  Quarto,  )e#.— 
'  India  Proofs,  II.  lU.ej.  sewed. 


Engrmvingi  alreadjf  pubUshed'in  (he  Border  JntiquUies  of  England  and  Scotland 

Pa»t  I. 


Mo^petli  Ciaftltt*,  Nort^vmberland. 

The  C^aAle  at  Newcastle,  ditto. 

The  Interior  of  the  Chapel  in  the  Castle  At 

Newcastle. 
JMs  onuunented  Door-way  in  ditto. 
The  Eotraace  to  Wark worth  Castle,  ditto. 
Vhe  West  Front  of  Jedbunh  Abbey,  Rotburyh- 

shire. 

PAaT  II. 

Carlisle  Castle,  Cumberland. 

CarHslfe  Catfaedfal.  dittiK 

Ijanercmt  Priory,  ditto. 

JedlMPYh  Abbey,  Plate  9,  Roxburrhshlrc. 

InteridF  of  Walfcwdrth  Hermitage,  Northntu- 

berland. 
General  View  of  Warkworth  Castfte,  ditto. 

pa«t  ni, 

WetiberaU  Priory,  Cumberland. 
Bothall  Castle,  Northumberland,  Plate  1. 
Interior  of  Lanercost  Priory,  Cumbt'flahd. 
FMt  oftite  Interior  of  the  Castle  at  Newcastle, 

Northnmberla  nd  ■ 
Carlisle  Castle,  Cumberland,  Plate  3. 
JMtto,  Plate  J.  _ 

PAfcT  TV. 

Newarh  Castle,  Selkirkshire. 
Bothwell  Castle,  ClyUosdale. 
Batraoce    to  the  Cfastle   Garth,   Newcastle, 

Northumberland . 
Bamburouf  h  Castle,  Nor^umberiand. 
Tynemoutb  Monastery,  ditto, 
entrance  to  Mltford  Church,  ditto. 

PAaT  V. 

Jedburgrh  Abbey,  Plate  3,  Roxbur^h^ihire. 
Interior  of  Carlisle  Cathedral,  Cumberland. 


Mitford  Church,  Northumberland. 
West   Ehtrance  to    Holyrood  Chapel,   Edin- 
burgh. 
Keep  of  Warkworth  Castle^  Northumbarlaad. 
Tyneuouth  Monastery,  ditto. 

PAaT  VI. 

Mitlbrd  Castle,  Northumberland,  Plate  1. 

Ditto  ditto*  Plate  9. 

Naworth  Castle,  Cumberland. 

Hawick,  Roxburphshlre. 

Kelso  Abbey,  ditto. 

Prudhoe  Castle,  NorthumbeHatalL 

Part  Vlt. 

Yanwath  Hall.  WestiAOriaAd. 
Hales  CaiAle,  Hhddiki|rtotiihttre. 
Interior  of  Newark  CasUe,  SelkirinM fir. 
Melrose  Abbey,  Roxburvhshire,  Plate  1. 
Melrose  Abbey  Church,  ditto. 
Remains  of  Kelso  Abbey  Church,  di«tO. 

PAat  VlII. 

Bywell  Castle,  Northumberland. 
Tower  of  Gitldieland,  Roxburipbshire. 
Remains  of  Mitford  Manor  House,  NorthuM- 

berland. 
Entrance  to  Hexham  Abbey,  ditto. 
Bothal  Castle,  Plate  9,  ditto. 

Part  IX. 

Hawthomden,  Bdinbur^hshire. 
Lanercost  Priory,  West  End,  Plate  9,  Cum- 
berland. 
Dunbar  Castle.  Plate  1,  Ithdcllngtofiihire. 
Thirlwall  Castle,  NoftlmmbeHand* 
Bamborough  Castle,  Plate  9,  ditto* 
Branxhobu  Castle,  Roxburphkhtre. 
Entrance  to  Aspatria  Church,  Cumbetiaad. 


*«*  The  Border  Antiquities  of  England  and  Scotland  will  be  comprised  in  Sixteen  Parts,  fbrhi* 
Ib^  two  handsome  Volumes;  ar.d  will,  when  finished,  contain  One  Hundred  EngraTings  of  the 
aso«t  Interesting  8iibJ.>cts  of  Antiquity  still  remaiuinc  in  the  ^  BORDERS,**  or  connected  with  them 
by  History.  Ma.  W.  Scott,  whose  researches  in  and  complete  ncquaintance  with  Border  Customa 
wad  Manner<i  History,  nrt^  Tradition,  will  enrich  the  Work  ntrt  only  with  M^  niA!»trai1ons,  but 
mlMo  with  much  original  Poetry.  An  Introductory  Historical  Sketch,  and  complete  Inddxei,  WHT 
likewise  be  given. 


PRINTED  Ft^  LOKdMXK  HtJRST.  R^I^S.  ORMfc,  ANl*  BRpWN,PATERN08TFR-R0W;  J. 
MURttAW  AtiBeAfllRLE.8TftmT;  MK:  dlOftd,  irPPf^.^HrfeT,  iSLlKorbl^; 

AND  CONSTABLE  AND  CO.  EDIVBURGU. 


RESPECTFULLY  DEDICATED  TO  THE 


ELDER  BRETHREN  OF  THE  TRINITY  HOUSE, 

ROUND 

GREAT    BRITAIN, 

UNDERTAKEN  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  THE  YEAR  1813, 


Aao 


COMMENCING  FROM  THE  LAND'S  END,  CORNWALL. 

BY  RICHARD  AYTON. 

mitff  a  f»ttitti  of  litete0> 

ILLUSTRATITB  OF  THE  CHARACTER  AND  PROMINENT  FEATURES  OF  TUB  COAST, 


DRAVa  AMD  BRGRATED 

BY  WILLIAM  DANIELL,  A.R.A. 

The  Voyage  will  be  illustrated  with  Coloured  Printi,  eagraved  by  Mr.  WnxiAv  Danibca. 
from  hit  own  Drawings,  made  expressly  for  the  Purpose.  It  will  be  published  in  Monthly 
Numbers,  each  Number  to  contain  Two  Plates  coloured,  with  Sixteen  Pages  of  Letter-PresB*' 
Price  \0i.9d, 

ELEVEN  NUMBERS  ARE  ALREADY  PUBLtSHED, 

COSTAimMG 


Views  of  the  X4Uid*s  End. 

The  Long-Ships  LIght-houne  off  the  Land's  End. 

The  Entrance  to  Portreath. 

BoscasUe  Pier,  on  the  Coast  of  Cornwall. 

Hartland  Pier. 

Ciovelly. 

IlAracombe. 

Uflracombe,  from  Hillsborough. 

C^oombe  Martin. 

Lynmouth. 

Brkton  Ferry. 

St.  DonaC*s 


The  Mumble^s  Light-house,  in  Swauea  Bay. 

The  Wurmshead,  in  Tenby  Bay. 

The  Eligug-Stack,  near  St.  Gowan*s  Head. 

Tenby. 

Solva,  near  St.  Davids. 

View  of  the  Entrance  to  Fishguard,  from  Good- 

wych  Sands. 
View  near  Aberystwilh,  Cardiganshire. 
Goodwich  Pier,   near  Fishguard,  Pembroke- 

shiro. 
Barmouth,  Merionethshire. 
And  Caernarvon  Castle,  from  Anglesea. 


1  HB  design  of  this  Voyage  is  to  give  a  doscripttve  Account  of  the  Coast,  and  of  every  object 
worthy  of  observation  in  its  Vicinity ;  of  the  Towns,  Harbours,  Ac.  and  the  general  Character  and 
Appearance  of  the  Shore  round  the  Island. 

The  present  Portion  of  the  Work  will  consist  of  Fourteen  Numbers,  forming  one  lar^e 
Volume,  in  Imperial  Quarto,  iirice  Seven  Guineas. 

Those  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  who  wish  to  become  Subscribers  to  the  Work,  will  picnsc 
to  send  their  Names  to  the  Publishers  directly,  or  through  the  medium  of  their  rosiicctive 
Booksellers. 


PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  HUB'^ 
AND  WILLTAM  DANfEli" 


IND  BROWN.  PATERNOSTER-ROWt 
wSTRCET,  FITZROY-iQUARB. 


THIg  DAT  ARE  PUBLISHSD, 


Nos.  I.  and  II.  Price  128.  Medium  Quarto,  and  One  Pound  Imperial  QuartO|  eaeh, 


OV  TSB 


HISTORY  AND  ILLUSTRATION 

OF 

SALISBURY   CATHEDRAL; 

ooMnTOTOfo  A  roaTtofi  ov 

€^t  CatiieHtal  antiquities  of  (lEnglanli;  ^ 

OR,  AM  ^ 

HISTORICAL,  ARCHITECTURAL,  AND  GRAPHICAL  ILLUSTRATION 

OfTM  ^ 

ENGLISH  CJTHEDRAL  CHURCHES. 


JOHN  BRITTON,  F.S.A. 


HonVOTl:  '     " 

PUKLISRED  BY  JX>NGMAN»  HURST,  REES.  ORMG,  AND  DROWK,  PAVBRNOSTBR-ROW; 
J.  TAYUyR,  69,  HIGH  IIOLBOEN;  AND  THB  AUTHOR,  TAVI9T0CK  PLACE. 


'V 


ADDRESS. 


Sc«  WnuAM  Cbambb«ii,  in  hiA  Interesting  **  Treatise  oa  CIvU  Architecture,**  properly  aad 
Jndiciooaly  remarlu,  -  One  cannot  refrain  from  wialiiiiip  that  the  Gothic  Stroctores  vere  mor« 
coBMdered,  better  aader^tood,  and  in  higlier  estimation,  than  they  liitherlo  teem  to  have  lyeea. 
Would  our  DiUetanti,  instead  of  importing  the  Gteanings  of  Greece ;  or  our  Antiquaiiet,  In- 
•lead  of  publiAbing  loose,  incoherent  Prints,  encourage  persons  duly  ifualified  to  undertake  a 
Gorr«H:t  pu^UcatUn  ^  9ur  oum  CathedraU^  and  ^f  other  Building*  oalted  Oothie,  before  tbey  ' 
totally  fall  into  ruin,  it  would  be  of  real  service  to  the  Arts  of  Design,  preserve  the  remem- 
brance of  an  extraordinary  style  of  building,  now  sinkiiig  Ikst  into  oblivion,  and  at  the  sama 
time  publish  to  the  World  the  richps  of  Britain  in  the  Splendour  of  her  ancient  Struotwret,^  Tha 
plaa  recommended  by  this  Justly  eminent  Architect,  is  now  undertake^ ;  and  it  Is  confidently 
hoped,  that  Public  Encouragem£nt  will  keep  paca  with  the  aeal  and  exertions  maniflMted  ta 
Merit  it. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  Author  deems  it  sufficient  to  appriae  his  Antiquarian  ftiendt 
and  the  public,  tliat  the  **  History  of  Salkbury  Cathedral"  is  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a 
Series,  devoted  to  these  magnificent  edifices;  towards  the  prosecution  ai  which  work,  he  has 
beea  occasionally  engaged,  during  the  last  five  years.  In  collecting  Sketches,  Drawings,  and 
literary  Information.  It  is  his  intention  to  comprise,  in  the  Literary  Disquisitions,— 1st,  A  con* 
nected  historical  Essay  on  the  Age,  Style,  and  Characteristics  of  each  Building ;— 9dly,  A  Da- 
scriptlon  of  the  whole  Edifice,  and  of  its  various  Parts  ;~Sdty,  A  Dissertation  on  the  Mannan* 
Castoma,  and  Bites  observed  in  Cathedrals  at  difl'erent  periods ;— 4th]y,  Observations  on  the , 
PeeaHaritSes  and  Merits  of  Monumental,  Allegorical,  and  Decoratf^e  Sculptnn  ;  and  frthly.  Bio- 
graphical Anecdotes  of  the  Bishops,  and  of  other  iUustrious  and  eminent  Persons  intenred  within 
each  Church,  or  directly  connected  with  it. 

To  SAUsmr  CATSBoau.  Thirty  Cngraviagt  will  be  appropriated :  the  Slaes  and  Prices  of 
the  different  Editions  will  be.  Medium  Quarto,  ^3.— Imperial  Quarto,  ^5.~both  to  class  with 
the  Architeetural  AnHquiUet,  A  few  Copies  are  worked  on  Royal  and  Crown  folio,  to  class  with, 
and  iUttstrate  the  new  Edition  of  **  Dugdale's  Monssticon.** 

••*  The  Cathedrals  of  Ozroao,  Noawica,  PxTEaaoaooou,  and  Liivcoui,  wttl  successively  fbllow 
that  of  Salisbury,  each  Cathedral  forming  a  complete  Work.    The  Author  will  be  much  obliged 
for  the  communication  of  any  Documents  or  Infijrmation  respecting  any  of  these  Bdiftoet{  er^ 
reUtIng  to  any  emiMnt  Persons  buried  in  thev* 


BRITISH  GALLERY  OP  PICTURES, 

IN  TWO  SBKCBS; 

PUSUSHISO  m  PARTS  AND  IN  NUMBERS, 


r, 

I  ' 
f 


8MAL.L    ENGBAVINGS* 

PARTS  I.  11.  III.  IV.  V.  VI.  AND  VII. 

(BACH  CONTAINING  PITE  NUMBERS,) 

|«Ar|e  Quarto,  Price  £%,  12ft.  6d. — Proofs  on  India  Paptr,  large  Folio,  £S,  5t.— «r  ctr^ 
roctly  oolourMl  and  moumted^  Twelve  Guineaa  and  «  Half  each  Part^ 

ENGRAVINGS 

•rTaawaoiBor 

THE    MARQUIS    OF    STAFFORD'S 
COLLECTION  OF  PICTURES, 

ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  SCHOOLS,  AND  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER; 

By  W.  Y.  OTTLEY.  Esq.  F.  S.  A. 

Tlie  PAaTfl  wUl  be  ooatiaaed  after  the  Poblication  of  every  Five  Nvmben ;  and  tike 
NoMBiaft  will  be  delivered  Monthly,  a»  imial,  to  those  Sabscribers  who  take  the  Worfc  iir 
that  fona,  till  the  CoUeelien  be  oonpleied  in  about  Finr,  Price  10s.  Od.  each;  Pnxdi 
•n  India  P^^effy  Priee  «6L  li.;  or  correctly  coloured  and  mounted,  £%.  I9Si  Odi 

OB, 

LARGE  ENGRAVINGS, 

PARTS  I.  AND  II. 

(BACH  CONTAmiNtt  FIVB  NUMBEBfi,) 

Xarge  Quarto,  Price  JSZ,  128. 6d. — Proofs  on  India  Paper,  large  Folio,  £6.  5s.— or  esqui* 
sittly  finished  in  Colours  and  mounted,  Price  Thirty  Guineas  each  Part, 

oojufin  ow 

ENGRAVINGS 

FINEST  PAINTINGS  OF  THE  OLD  MASTERS, 

RAFTAELLO,    GTULtO    ROMANO,    ANDRBA    DEL    8ART0,    CORRBGGIO,    PABWaiANir 
BAROCCiO,  TOIANO,  GlQB«IONR>  ANNIBALB  CARAGCI,  DOMBNICHINO,  CWIDO,  SAX<- 


i' 


▼ATOE  ROSA,  Mnum 8,  POUSSm ,  OLiOftS  liORBAIKE,  TCNIBRA,  08TADB,  RBMBRAHDT, 

gHRRARP  DOW,  PAUL  POTTBR,  CUYF,  Ac  Ac.  Ac 


IV  THI 


CABDfSTiy  GUuBAiEs,  wd  Pritatb  COLLECTIONS  of  NoUeiaea  mid  Qetttfenmi  who 

hate  HbeiuHy  permitted  the  pRof^RiETtms  to  hate 

FINE  COPIES  TAKEN  OP  THEM  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THIS  WORK, 

WHICH   ARE    nf  THS   HAMDS   OP 

TOMKOra,  CARDOK,  SOHUVOlfBfm,  SCRfVBN,  AGAR,  WRIGHT,  WAR&BV,  8C0TT, 

MEDLAND, 

9M  Otter  €mi«em  CtifttlinfU 

ftCOMFJNIBD  WiTB  DBSCntPTlOWa^  BHTTOUiCdL  dND  CBITiCJl^ 

Br  HENRY  TRESHAM,  Es©.  R.A. 

T0i  SERIES  may  also  be  rabscribed  for  in  Nunben,  Price  10«.  64.  each;  Proofr  on  Inaia 
n^ier,  IL  U.  or  ejuiolsltely  fioinhed  in  Colonrx,  and  moonted,  in  a  Portiblio,6l.  6#.  Itif  calcniafd 
itet  not  lew  than  Fonr,  or  more  than  Six  Mumben,  will  be  pnbUthed  during  the  Year. 

The  GoiAiBBD  iMFiamoin  cannot  at  present  be  completed  for  so  rapid  a  PabHcaftka^  b«t 
vin  be  delivered  in  as  faick  Snccefsion  as  possible^  they  will  be  finished  firom  the  Coplet  fa  A 
■ev  ^nd  saperior  manner,  readerinf  them  equal  to  riM  and  aionLY-nnnaBD  PAomnes.  Ill* 
grandear  and  interest  of  this  portion  of  the  Work  can  scarcely  beteoMgWyeetlmated,  aensae 
bat  (he  moat  celebrated  Pictaret  of  each  Master  wUl  be  copied,  i^ote  Talue  are  estimated  dt 
frsm  1601.  to  lO/MM  each..  A  Set  of  them  will  comprise  a  more  seleet  and  Interestiaff  Gollectloa 
thaa  can  be  formed,  nalem  it  were  possible  to  collect  the  Origiaals  ef  the  sama  PtJaHa^i  Jata  fO 
HaaeaalGallefy. 


EACH  ENGRAVING  OF  THE  SECOND  SERIES, 

WITH  rrS  DESCRIPTION, 

CMIMG  OOMPLBTB  IN  ITSBUr,) 


«*  Whtn  W9  nniiiir  lAe  rtpmittii9n  and  te/mft  qf  ike  indhiduah  emterned  im  ike  nfer* 
hUemdenee  qf  this  Work,  and  examine  alto  with  impartialiiy  the  Specimens  qf  their  labourt 
m  far  as  they  hoot  hitherto  proceeded,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  withhold  our  praise  and 
mdmmitmn^  and  our  wsost  cordial  wishes  /or  its  final,  perfect,  and  most  SK£cestful  acoom* 


**  J[fth0  Werhproceeds  oecordiMg  to  the  Spedmeiu  produeod,  and  there  can  esdst  but  Utile 
4mht  OR  (his  head,  it  prmmtes  to  be  among  the  most  splendid,  beou^fsd^  and  dsUgk^i  pro* 
dm^iiotu,  that  any  timo  or  country  hai  etfhibiied  qf  the  kind, 

«  Wa  Tipeai  our  good  mshei,  We  could  easify  say  more  that  is  expressive  tf  mir  fis' 
wamrmkh  seutunemts,  but  we  certaisily  should  not  honesty  hem  perfyrmod  omr  JhUy  »  kaoo 


EXTIACT  mOM  TBI  BbITIIH  CftlTIC,  APRILy  1813. 


'^  AKD  DAVIB8;  i.  W.  T0MXIM8;  AKD  AT  H,  HEW  BOW  STREET. 


ThiM  Day  are  fmkJkkedt 
IK  FOUR  TOLUMES  QUARTO.  PRICE  TWENTY  GUIKBAS,  RALP  BOUNV, 


ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES 


tfteat  IBrttain* 

BY  JOHN  BRITTON,  F.  S.  A. 

TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY   EIGHT  ENGRAVlNGb, 

SrctitectnnI  ^ttU$  of  ttie  fbltotohis'Bantiioii^tf  ^ 

WItH  A  HISTORY  AND  DBSCRIFTIOM  OP  EACH  SUBJECT, 

VIES 


▼OL.  I. 

BeuBM  la  BwABo  the  Co«mMft*s  Ciiapkl, 
WMtminitcr— DooB-w&T  to  9n,  Makt**  Chvkcs, 
Bfmrlbro*,  Wilt*— St.  Botoltm**  Pmort  Chubch, 
Colchetfer,  Euex— DcntTAPLic  Pbiort  Church, 
Bedfordshire— St.  Ntoaouu  CmrRcn,  Ac.  Abin^- 
don,  Berkt^IiATm  Maavkt  Hall,  BMex— Kim)*b 
CouuM  Chapbl,  CambridKe— The  Round  Crviuth 
At  Cambridge — ^The  Round  Ciujkch  at  North- 
aapton— The  Rowd  CMvacn  at  the  Temple^  Lou- 
Aaa— The  Roo«»  Cvraea  at  Little  Maplested, 
BMez-BfAUuauRT  Aaasr  Chorcm,  Wiltshire— 
CoLCHBaTica  Castlc,  Bt»es— Ockknoon  Covaca, 
Ditto  —  CaoMCs— at  Mer^ford^  fheddar,  Uiff^ 
Uf^Butmrd,  GeMtnftaN,  fiorihmm/pt/M^  f9^ml» 
CAmh,  CA<dteiC«r,  f^imeketter,  Stourhead,  Malms- 
kurjh  GkuUnbrny,  Comntrjf,  Gloucester, 

VOL.  II. 

Cannmr  Pnca  in  Qomi  EkJEABKTa^l  Gaubst, 
Windsor — Stbwklst  Caoacn,  Buck«>-ST.  Joav^ 
Caoaea,  Deriaes.  Wilta— St.  ParaaS  Cncaca, 
Vortbampton — mvar  the  Sarairm**  Cbapkl, 
Westminster— Old  Hoota  at  Injaaron-Oxavafia 
Hall— BToaCnu.aBB— Naraaa  Hall— G%rr-BAAitAM 
Hall— Wb»*Stow  Hall— Gim>ao*s  Hall,— Hui- 
eaATaHALL— CoaPTOM-WvaiATa— Oxhkad  Hall— 
BucKLnra  Hau^Winmor  Castlr— Nbw  Hoosb— 

TATTSBSaALL    CASTLB— HOLLAND   H0VS8— LOR«rS«B 

Caitlc— CaARLToa  Hoosa— LoNOLaAT  Hoosb— Wol- 
I.ATOM  Hall— Tablby  H«ll— Cbeitr  Hall— Boa- 
wasa    HootR- — -BaowsBatuiB  Hah.    ■Layoocb 

Abbbt— Acm.BT  Ehb 


VOL.  lU. 

LmiaoTON  Cairaca,  North  Door-vay— CssnS' 
Acaa  Pai  by  Cuvaca— -Collbuatb  Cavaca,  Man* 
Chester— Waltbam  Aaarr  Cavaca — HsiaaoaAa 
CAvrui— St.  GBoaei;**  Cbapbl,  Wiadaar— Robltv 
Chatbl,  Scotland— St.  Nicbolas  CaATBt*  I^oa— 
Rkd  Mocnt  Cbatbl,  Lyon— Collbsb  Gatc-Hod^ 

Bristol Paioar    Cavaca,    Blnham PtosaT 

Cnraca,  Chrlst-Church— St.  jAan*t  TnwMi,  B«ry 
— Abbby  0%TB«Hoosa,Bury— PoacBor  St  Maby^ 

Cucaca,  Bury NoawicH  Cloutbr Scaooa^ 

Towaa,  Oxford— -RovNa  Cmraea,   Cambridge 
Ki»»*s  Collbsb  Cbatbl. 

VOL.  IV. 

Raucufta  Cbiwcb— Lorra  CanEc»— Tto  Bb»b* 
CHAMr  Cbafbl— BAaraBSTON  Cacaca— ST.  Joaa^ 
Caoaea,  Caanaa— Wbnlock  PaioaT  Cacaca— 
BoiLOVAs  Abbby  Caoaea— LtfNWsrAaaB  Caoaea— 
CaoYLANo  Abbbv  Caoaea— WALSiMfrBAa  Cavaca 
AND  Pont— TYNBaooTB  ParaaY— Borroa  Cacaca— 
Bitaops  CAHHiass  Caoaea— St.  PvrBa*s  Caoaea, 
Oxroaa— Cmaptsb   Hoosb,    Oxvoan  CATaBDRAL— 

SaiRLAtr  CbAFBL— MlCBLBSATB  Bar— LCBLSV  Cas- 

na— Stokb-Bay  CASTL«—KiaxaTALL  Abbey— Cobb- 
Boaoeaa  Castlb— Mtnor.BBi  a  Castlb— Boktob 
CASTta— TBoaMBORY  CASTLa— Rocaama  CAnra— 
Castlb  Rniaa  Castlb— Noawica  Castlb— Caib* 
NABYoa   Castlb— KnvLWOBTB    Castlb- Warn 

CASTUt— CRBSBY  HAlft— ^SUBTOMBOAY 


AN  HISTORICAL  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  ESSAY 

RELATING  TO 

REDCLIFFE   CHURCH,  BRISTOL. 

BY  J.  BRITTON,  F.  S.  A. 

and  DBTAiia ;  with  Anecdotef  of  Em 
MoaomBHTt;  and  an  Essay  on  the  life, 
|racter«  a^d  TMeata  of  TaonAs  CaArrcaTON,    Royal  Syo.  Price  lOs. :  Medinm  Ho,  iL  ««.; 
Imperial  Mo.  11.  lis.  ed,  in  Boards :  the  two  latter  claai  witb  th^  AacanrBcroaAL  Aan^a 


IHastratad  vith  TvelYe  EacraYiafs  of  Plabs,  Vobits, 
Pbbsobs  connected  with  the  Caoaea ;  Accoants  of  H* 


FfJBLUHBD 


JLontiim: 

AND  CO.  PATERNOSTER.R0W;  J.  TAYLOR,  HIOI^OIAOW, 
THB  AUTHOR,  TAVIBTOGft-PCAgB. 


Tki»  Day  U  published^  in  Seventeen  Folume$  Quarto^ 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY-SEVEN  PLATES, 

PRICE  THUHTT-SIX  GUINEAS,  BOARDS, 

A 

GENERAL  COLLECTION 

OP 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS; 

FORMING 

A  COMPLETE  HISTORY 

OF  TUB 

iDrigitt  aiUi  ]BragtT00  of  SDt0rofierp>  bp  £»ea  atiti  l^atiti, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  AGES  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

TO   WHICH  IS    ADDED, 

A  CRITICAL  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  OF  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS, 


BT 

JOHN  PINKERTON, 

AUTHOR   OF   MODBRK    OEOGRArHT,  &C« 


MBE  Poblishen  baring*  now  broo^ht  tbU  Yalnable  Work  to  a  close,  they  tnut  It  will  be  fb«nd 
that  thev  bave  redeemed  every  pledre  wblch  they  pave  to  the  public  at  it«  conmencenent. 
Their  chief  object  luu  been  to  comprise,  within  the  moat  moderate  compan  practicable,  what- 
ever is  most  important  in  the  numeroos  boolcs  of  voyages  and  travels  extant;  to  make  a  selec- 
tion only  of  such  worlds  as  possess  intrinsic  value,  fW>m  their  fbrminp  an  epoch  in  the  process  d 
discovery,  or  being  remarkable  for  fidelity  or  animation,  and  in  some  short  Instances  from  tiieir 
rreat  rarity;  tho<ie  portions  alnne  beinip omitted  which  related  to  mere  technical  or  scieatlfic 
details,  uninteresting  to  the  reneral  reader,  or  comprised  descriptions,  events,  &c.  which  have 
been  rendered  uaimportant  by  the  accounts  of  more  recent  trarellers.  Most  or  all  the  travels, 
worthy  of  preservation,  contained  in  the  former  lar;pe  collections  of  Churchill,  Green,  Harris,  and 
the  Harlelan,  are  here  reprinted.  Many  volumes  of  hiph  price,  such  as  Pococke^  and  Shawe's 
TYavels,  are  i^ven  entire.  Translations  and  extracts  of  many  important  travels,  not  before 
known  in  the  English  laniniape,  are  likewise  intermingled ;  besides  several  small  treatises, 
objects  of  research  amonp  the  curious,  and  exceedingly  scarce.  In  this  poiat  of  view,  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  the  purchaser  of  this  work  could  not  procure  the  same  collection  la  the  orifinals  for 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  and  some  of  them,  probably,  not  at  any  expense. 

MR,  PINKERTON'S  NEW  MODERN  ATLAS. 

No.  I.  to  XIX.  Price  £l.  It.  each. 

The  Maps  are  engraved  in  the  size  called  Colombier,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  works  of 
IVAnville,  from  drawings  executed  under  Mr.  Pinkerton''B  eye ;  with  all  the  advantages  alForded 
by  the  latest  improvements  In  geof^raphical  precision ;  and  they  exhibit  the  utmost  beauty  that 
tbe  state  of  th<>  arts  can  admit.  It  U  calcul.ited  that  the  work  will  be  completed  In  Twenty  Num- 
bers, one  published  every  two  months,  and  that  the  whole  expense  will  be  twenty  guineas. 

As  the  style  of  engraving  renders  first  impressions  desirable,  they  will  be  carefully  deli* 
▼eredfin  the  order  oroames,  and  copies  are  neatly  put  together,  with  the  Maps  carefhlly  folded, 
wpoa  guards  (as  they  will  be  bound  when  the  worti  is  completed),  for  more  safe  conveyance  to 
the  country;  whilst  other  copies  will  be  delivered,  without  any  fold,  to  those  who  may  prefer 
tbem  in  that  state. 

•%  la  the  last  Number  will  be  given  a  Geographical  Memoir,  reciting  the  character  and  merits 
of  the  chief  authorities  upon  which  each  Hap  is  constructed,  with  directions  for  a  general 
arrangement. 
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AND  CADEU.   AND   OAVlES,   STRAND. 


THE  BRITISH  THEATRE; 


A  COLLECTION  OF  PLAYS, 

DHURY  LANE,  COVENT  GARDEN,  AND  UAYMARKET, 


!-.5k; 


BY  MRS.  INCHBALD. 

wltb  Portrait)  Bnd  Proof  Impnalou  at  the  Platei,  Price  IM.  In  Boanla. 
THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  THE  PLAYS  CONTAINED  IN  THIS  WORK, 

Wtkk  may  ie  puTchiiud  leparately,  Prki  li.  tach. 

W^  to  p^  0 


lUiB  noigrfc. 


M,  ClandMUns  lUiTiu*. 
BI.  Ed-ard  tbe  Blaek  frlice. 
ML  Wcrrr  WITH  ot  Wtmtior. 
n.  Uule  ■  WUa  ud  tuTe 

s».  Mauminc  Bride. 

31.  Cure  tut  Die  HciHAdic. 

3t.  AU  for  Lave. 

3).  Way  lokeepHln. 

M.  King  Jokn. 

SI.  81wE_K>oyitoCaiiqil>T. 

M.  T»e  Keveuse. 


).  ETcrj  One  bu  hit  Fault. 
I.  ThF  iealnui  Wife. 

f.  Tbe  OruliLn. 

i.  C»lo. 

t.  The  Belle'i  BtraUnm. 

s.  Kara. 

1.  Tho  Ueteneil  Dancfatcr. 

le.  fOxge  orniiTuucai. 

ItbI  Queeu.  ' 


6S,  Barbarona. 
-    MerehantxfVpnlct. 
Wlvei  ai  they  Were. 
W.  King  Lear. 


sl 


M.  £ariafWan>tck. 
so.  The  Haneymixni. 
»)'.  Ltonel  and  darlaw. 
»!  Klnc  H.nrr  tV.  Part  I. 

se!  ShoWoaldand  Sbi.- Woiid 


lOi.  Unc  Kiel 
\ai.  KlBKrten 


lU:? 


THE  MODERN  THEATRE; 

0^  A  COLLECTION  OF  SUCCESSFUL  MODBHN  r 
~  Intel)  fram  the Prampt-biKiki] 

... . .^..j^Tli^ai^Hcdcren,  JcpliHn,  O'ifeFfr.Mrii.  iochbald,  tin.  H-WoTe*, 

HIh  Lm,  Vn.  Cowley.  Ac.  Sc.  aol  Included  la  Mn.  Aictibald'i  Britiih  Tbratre. 

la  10  («to.  ratal  ISou.  u  carrMpond  wHh  Inchbnid't  BrtUth  neatre,  and  CoUacUm  of  Pmw. 
Ptlac il.  I«f. (aboard!.    Onflne  Parcr,^.  I&(.  laBoardt. 


A  COI.I.ECTIOX  OF  FARCBS  AMD  OTHSft  APTBHPIECBS, 

Wblch  arc  acted  at  the  TheatrM  Roynl,  Dnirj  Lane,  Corent  Garden,  and  Haymarkat.    MaM) 
under  the  AathDrlCiafthe  Hanacenfmn  the  Pmnpt-Bonk.    geleclrd  bj  Mn.  IDi'HBALD. 
nyaillnia.  Price  11.  lU.'Bonrda,  or  oallne  Paper,  vlth  Porlnati,  Price  W.IU.M 
"  ■  ■  lb  and  Modem  Theatre. 


PRnfTED  FOR  LOnGHAM,  H 
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IMPORTANT  WORKS 

BY  LONGMAN,  HURST.  REES,   ORME,   AND  BEOVTN, 

eJTSBfOSTBa-MO'r* 


Charlemagne,  ou  l'eglise  delivr^e,  poeme 

fePIQUE,  en  VINGT-OOATRE  CHANTS. 

Par  LUCIEN  BONAPAETE,  PRINCE  DE  CiMINO,  ke.ke.ke. 

In  3  veb.  Quarto,  Piioe  H-  it. 

mpation  of  iti  Author  (or  toi 
:  and  iJlustriaui  actios  of  tbst 
1  throughout  id  high  examplei 
liting  the  rare  combiaatioa  of 
liratad  jlicJgiqeBt.  it  bai  |rB- 
avt  affbrilod  by  Um  ritn  and 

Ffe  Paper. 

S,  a  Tragic  Pobv. 

t  Lauuate. 
BmrdL 

be  RECLUSE,  a  Poem; 


(he  NORMAN  CON- 

Parti.    Pa«t  THa  Piasi— Com- 
coND — CoDtaiDing  tbc  Literary 


[SSOURI  RIVER,  and 

Frrtorivad  bj  ordar  of  the 
M,  and  180«. 
,RKB. 
•  Hap  of  tlie  Root*,  and  other 

g  directed,  compriiea  ■  circuiii> 
a  Qeeeription  of  tha  Coumriet 
■ho  ichabit  them,  their  Manner*, 
jniinal,  vegetable,  v'i  miDeral 
:  of  little  wore  than  two  Yean, 
a  moit  importADt  Expeditioo  of 


10  3imptactaxit  WotH  lattlp  j^ublijtBeti  dp 
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DR.  REES'S  CYCLOPCEDIA.    Part  LVII. 

l^e  Editor  and  Proprietors  of  the  New  Cyclopoedia  embrace  with  pleasure  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  announcing  the  period  when,  without  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  inter' 
ruptions,  their  great  undertaking  will  l>e  accomplished.  They  have  published  fiftma 
Parts  during  the  last  two  years;  and  in  consequence  of  measures  lately  adopted,  they 
trust  that  they  shall  be  able  to  publish  eight  Parts  in  each  succeeding  year.  Of  the 
seventy-two  Parts  which,  as  they  have  now  reason  to  believe,  the  Cyclopoedia  will  com- 
prehend, fifty-seven  are  already  before  the  public;  and  the  remaining  fifteen  will,  ac- 
cording to  this  arrangement,  be  completed  in  about  two  years. 

The  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  of  M.  DE  HUMBOLDT'S 

TRAVELS  to  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of  the  New  Continent,  during  the  Years  1799- 
1804 ;  accompanied  by  the  whole  of  the  Text  of  the  Atlas  Pittokesqcib,  and  a  Seleotioa 
of  the  Plates  by  M.  de  Humboldt,  comprising  his  Researchei  on  the  Institntions  aad 
Monuments  of  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  America,  &c.  &c 

Translated  by  HELEN  MARIA  WILLIAMS. 

Under  the  immediate  Inspection  of  the  Author. 

In  four  Volumes  8vo.  illustrated  with  Plates,  some  of  which  are  coloured.  Price 
2l\2s.6d.  Boards. 

RECREATIONS     in    MATHEMATICS    and    NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY;  containing  amusing  Dissertations  and  Inquiries  concerning  a  Variety 
of  Subjects  the  most  remarkable  and  proper  to  excite  Curiosity  and  Attention  to  the 
whole  range  of  the  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Sciences :  the  whole  in  a  pleasing  and 
easy  Manner,  and  adapted  to  the  Comprehension  of  all  who  are  in  the  least  initiated  in 
those  Sciences. 

First  composed  by  M.  OZANAM,  of  the  Royal  Acudemy  of  Sciences,  Ac.  lately  re- 
composed,  and  greatly  enlarged,  in  a  new  Edition,  by  the  celebrated  M.  MONTUCLA, 
and  now  translated  into  English,  and  improved  with  many  Additions  and  ObservatioDS. 

By  CHARLES  BUTTON,  LL.  D.  aud  F.  R.  S. 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

The  Second  Edit     In  4  vols.  8vo.  (with  near  100  Copper-plates)  Price  3^  Sf.  Boards. 

A   HISTORY    of  the  UNIVERSITY  and  COLLEGES  of 

CAMBRIDGE;  iocluding  Notices  relating  to  the  Founders  and  Eminent  Men. 

By  G.  DYER,  A.  B. 

Formerly  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

Illustrated  with  82  Engravings,  in  2  Vols.  8vo.  Price  <£2.  2s. ;  in  2  Vols.  Royal  Srt. 
Price  £3. 3s. ;  and  2  Vols.  4to.  with  Proofs  on  India  Paper,  Price  £7,  7s.  Boards,  (to 
correspond  with  Chalmers's  History  of  Oxford.) 

The  HISTORY  of  FICTION;  being  a  CRITICAL  ACCOUNT 

•f  the  most  celebrated  Prose  Works  qf  Fiction,  from  the  earliest  Greek  Romances  to  the 
Novels  of  the  present  Age. 

By  JOHN  DUNLOP. 

In  3  Vols.  Post  Svo.  beautifully  printed  by  Ballantyne,  uniformly  with  Mr.  Ellis'^ 
Early  English  Romances,  &c  Price  1/.  111.  6d  Boards. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  NORTHERN  ANTIQUITIES,  from 

the  earlier  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  Romances;  being  an  Abstract  qf  the  Boo*  tf 
Heroes,  and  Nibelungen  Lay  ;  with  Translations  of  Metrical  Tales,  from  the  old  GenDM> 
Danish,  Swedish,  and  Icelandic  Languages;  with  Notes  and  Dissertations. 

Printed  by  Ballantyne,  in  One  Vohune,  royal  4to.    Price  3/.  3s.  Boaxds. 


LONGMAN,  HURST,  RBBS,  ORME,  AND  BROWN,  PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


TIXALL  POETRY,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations. 

By  ARTHUR  CLIFFORD,  Esq. 

Editor  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  Sute  Papers. 

In  Quarto,  beautifully  printed  by  James  Ballantjme,  Price  Two  Guineas — a  few  Royal 
Copies,  taken  off  with  Proof  Plates,  Price  Three  Guineas. 

This  Volume  consists  of  a  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Poems,  partly  written  and 
partly  collected,  by  individuals  of  the  family  of  Sir  Walter  Aston,  of  Tixall,  in  Stafford- 
shire, who  was  the  contemporary  and  Patron  of  Drayton,  one  of  the  most  eminent  English 
Poets  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

Among  these  Poems  will  be  found  a  Pindaric  Ode,  by  Dryden,  and  some  Places  by 
Sir  Richard  Fansbaw  and  other  Poets  of  the  seventeenth  century,  never  before  published. 
The  whole  is  printed  from  the  originals,  which  were  discovered  by  the  Editor  In  an  old 
trunk  at  Tixall,  about  four  years  ago. 

LETTERS  written  by  EMINENT  PERSONS  in   the  SE- 

VENTEENTH  and  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES;  to  which  are  added,  Heame»s  Jour- 
neys to  Reading,  and  to  Whaddon  Hail,  the  Seat  of  Browne  Willis,  Esq.  and  Lives 
of  Eminent  Men,  by  John  Aubrey,  Esq.  The  whole  now  first  published  from  the 
Originals,  in  the  Bodleian  Library  ^nd  Ashmolean  Museum,  with  Biographical  and 
Literary  Illustrations. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  SELECTIONS  from  the  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE^ 

In  3  vols.  8vo.     Price  1^  11;.  6d,  Boards. 

SERMONS, 

By  the  late  Rev.  WALTER  BLAKE  KIRWAN,  Dean  of  KillaUu 

With  a  Sketch  of  his  Life, 

In  One  Volome  Octavo,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  Price  I2s,  Boards. 

**  Dr.  Kirwan  preferred  our  cotmtry  and  oar  relli^on,  and  broni^l  to  both,  ^eniiu  saperior  t« 
wlMt  beftmndin  eitber.  Ha  called  forth  the  latent  virtues  of  the  Hnman  Heart,  and  taught  men 
tadisaoverin  tbemselvea  a  mine  of  charity,  of  which  the  Proprietors  had  been  naconscions.  He 
came  to  intermpt  the  repose  of  the  pulpit,  and  shakes  one  world  witli  the  thander  of  the  other. 
The  preacher's  desk  becomes  the  throne  of  light."— Ma.  GaATTAN*S  Spsbob,  Jumb  19, 179:2. 

♦#*  A  few  Copies  are  printed  on  Royal  Paper,  Price  One  Guinea  Boards. 

SERMONS, 

By  the  Rev.  ARCHIBALD  ALISON,  LL.  B. 

Prebendary  of  Sarum,  Rector  of  Roddington,  Vicar  of  High  Ercall,  in  the  County 
of  Salop,  and  senior  Minister  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Edinburgh. 

The  Second  Edition.    In  Svo.  Price  12r.  Boards. 

**  We  do  not  know,  in  fiict,  any  Sermons  so  pleasing,  or  so  likely  to  be  popular,  and  to  do  goad 
to  those  who  are  pleased  with  them.  All  the  feeWngm  are  cenerous  and  rentle,  all  the  sentiments 
liberal,  and  all  the  general  views  just  and  ennobling.  We  can  hardly  help  envyinr  the  talents 
by  which  Mr.  Alison  has  cl.ithed  so  much  wisdom  in  so  much  beauty  and  made  us  find,  in  the  same 
work,  the  highest  gratlAcations  of  taste  and  the  noblest  lessons  of  virtue ."^Enni.  Rsv. 

LETTERS  on  INDIA.    By  Maria  Graham. 

4 

In  Svo.  (with  Nine  Etchings  and  a  Map  of  the  North  of  India,)  Price  14s.  Boards. 

**  Mrs.  Graham  stands  very  high  In  the  rank  of  travellers.  She  is  both  an  active  and  an  intel- 
ligent observer.  She  looks  abroad  upon  the  beauties  of  nature  with  a  warm.8ensibllily,,and 
describes  them  with  Bkll].'*--«cutcnc  Ravww,  Dae.  I8li. 

JOURNAL  of  a  RESIDENCE  in  India. 

By  MARIA  GRAHAM. 
in  1  vol.  4to.  the  Second  Edition,  Price  1/.  1 U.  W.  Boards,  illustrated  by  Engravings. 
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Ii)KC[MAIf>  HinUT,  ESS8,  ORMB,  AND  BROWK,  PlTKRirOgTBR-R0fr. 
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REPORTS,   ESTIMATES,  mud  TREATISES,  embncing  the 

several  SubjecU  of  CanaU,  Navi^U  Rivera,  Harboan,  Piere,  Bridget,  Draining,  Em- 
banking, Lightbouset,  Machinery  of  various  Descriptions,  including  Pire  Engines,  Mills, 
&c.  &c.  with  other  MiaoeUaaeous  Papers  ^  draws  up  in  the  oouna  of  his  Employmeat  ss 
a  Civil  Engineer. 

By  the  late  JOHN  SMEATOK,  F.  R.  8. 
In  3  vols.  4to.    Price  7L  7s.  Boards,  illustrated  with  74  platis,  by  Iffcvy. 

The  MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS  of  the  late  JOHN  SMEA. 

TON,  Civil  Engineer,  &c.  F.  R.  S.  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society ;  printed  ia  tht 
PhilMophical  Ttransaciions ;  and  comprising  his  TREATISE  on  MIXO^  forming  a 
Fourth  Voluae  to  his  Reports. 

In  4to.  (with  12  Engravings)  Price  1/.  lis.  6rf.  Boards. 

A  NARRATIVE  of  the  BUILDING,  and  a  DESCRIPTION 

^the  CONSTRUCTION  of  the  EDDY^TOKE  LIGHT-HOLSE  with  STONE:  ta 
which  is  siibjoittc-d,  an  Appaadix,  giving  some  Account  of  the  Light-house  on  the  Spun 
Pout,  built  MjMNS  a  Sand. 

By  the  late  JOHN  SMEATON,  F.  R.  S. 
A  new  Edition,  in  Imperial  Folio,  with  23  Engravings,  Price  6L  6s.  balf-boosd. 

The  CHRONICLES  of  SCOTLAND. 

By  ROBERT  LINDSAY,  of  Pitscottic. 
Published  from  several  old  Manuscripts.    In  2  vols.  8vo.    Price  IL  U.  B4t. 

NEELE'S  GENERAL  ATLAS. 

This  Work  win  extrod  to  Four  Parts,  and  will  coippriat  a  eos^leta  Set  nf  Maps^  ccn^ 
jMled  from  the  best  Authorities,  improved  by  valuable  Original  DocMsantf,  and  em- 
bracing all  the  recent  Discoveries  of  Cireumnavigators  and  Travellers. 

Price  One  Guinea  each.  Parts  I.  II.  and  III.  containing  57  Platesy  (io  be  coBtinue^ 
every  Two  Months),  handsomely  coloured  and  hot-pressed. 

Those  Countries  which  are  most  interesting  (particularly  the  European  States)  will  be 
given  each  on  Ibnr  pages,  forming  together,  the  foil  size  of  a  sheet  of  Imperial,  withoat 
the  inconvenience  of  folding; 

The  CLASSES  and  ORDERS  of  the  LINNiEAN  SYSTEM  of 

BOTANY.  Illustrated  by  select  Specimens  of  foreign  and  indigenoua  Plants.  To  ha 
pnhbshed  in  Monthly  Parti.  Tbk  Work  will  caatain  a  Series  of  PImUs,  with  appio- 
pria>o  Baianical  DeacriptioBS,  iHiMtratire  of  the  twenty-four  Ci.assbs  and  0«mss  of 
Linnxus ;  with  a  cletfr  Bhicidation  of  bis  Syston.  The  whole  Wotk  wHl  be  compriisd 
in  26  Numbers,  containing  240  Plates. 

Nos.  25  and  26  will  contain  a  Preface,  and  a  Dictionary  of  Botanical  Terms. 
Nos.  I.  to  YIL  Price 6r.  eacb,  coloured;  Ai.  plain. 

A  TREATISE  on  DIAMONDS  and  PRECIOUS  STONES^ 

including  their  History,  Natural  and  Commercial  j  to  which  is  added,  some  Account 
of  the  best  Methods  of  CnUmg  and  PoKshing  thorn. 

By  JOHN  MAWS. 

In  8v0.  iUuslMNted  by  IhrM  eoknned  Plat<s»  Prite  VU.  BcMnda^ 


LOHOMAir,  HUBST,  B£B9.  OHMS,  AMD  BBOWN.  rATnUfOBTXlt-ROW. 


A  VOYAGE  TO  TIVE  I6^LE  OF  ELBA. 

lilAMSLATBD  VROM  TBS   PKBKCB   Ot 

Mr.  ARSENNE  THIKBAtTT  DE  BERNEAUl^ 

EsMritut  Scoratiury  of  the  Claat  of  Literature,  HiftDry,  and  AatiquitJaiy  ia  tie  ItaKni 

Academy,  fco^In  8vo.  It,  6<L  Bdf» 

Tbb  work  is  the  resoH  of  a  Tery  recent  visit  by  its  able  Author,  to  an  Island,  at  all 
times  worthy  of  the  Traveller's  notice,  and  rendered  at  this  period  still  more  peculiarly 
ioteresting  to  Europe.  It  embraces  a  general  view,  not  only  of  tlif  Ocography  mad 
Geology  of  Elba,  bat  alio  of  its  Nitural  History,  Antiquities,  Topography,  Agriculture, 
and  Commerce,  and  of  the  Mamtets  and  Habits  of  the  Population.  It  is  accompani«d  by 
an  accurate  Map,  laid  down  from  actual  Observation  ;  and  is,  in  every  particular,  caldu- 
Itted  to  gratify  tbe  iniblie  curioaHy,  oontCfrtiing  fil«  new  dominion  al  Hajpoleom 
Buonaparte.  ^ 

A  NARRATIVE  of  the  late  CAMPAIGN  in  RUSSIA,  con- 

taining  Iiifbrm^tioii  chrawn  from  oflioial  Smknyea,  and  ftttm  inteftepted  French  Bbcn- 
BMBlikithavto  nakMosm  U  the  British  Fiibtie. 

By  SIR  ROBERT  KER  PORTER. 

Illustrated  with  Plans.  &c.  of  the  general  Movements  of  both  Armies  during  thfsir 
Advance  and  Retreat,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  late  General  Rutusofil 

Third  Edition.    In  1  vol  8vo.  Price  I6s,  fitnmlf. 

HISTORICAL   SKETCHES  of  POLITICS  and  PUBLIC 

MEN,  (br  the  Year  18  Id.    (To  be  continued  Annually.)     IvSva.     Price  Sj;  Boards. 

**  This  writer,  wboerer  he  be,  bria^  to  hk  taAa  awcb  larger  abare  of  information,  reflection, 
«ad  calm  temper,  than  generally  belongs  to  the  authorB  of  temporary  prt>dactioBs.— A  spirit  of  de« 
ttberato  in<rai#y  aad  »  oool  jndgtdeat  are  mmcBleaeat*  not  on  tome  roeivly,  bat  00  all  the  topics 
4iftcuned.— >W«  trace  a  writer  miwtum  d«v«i4  of  intentional  mifrepresentatioa,  and  not  often  liable 
a»  lHwe«f««»  coadtidem.— Ki»atylb  Is  dear,  correct,  and  ftvqvently  elegant.** 

Moa.  like.  A«i<  ISMl. 

PARIS, 

In  1802  and  in  1814. 

By  tbe  Revt.  W.  SHEPHERD.    U  8vo.  the  2d  Edit  Prlc*  7).  «<£  Boards. 

'•  Mr.  Shepherd,  who  is  well  known  to  the  literary  world  a»  an  accomplMied  scholar,  and  to  tbe 
p^ttlcal  as  an  Inflexible  lover  of  Mtierty  and  IMend  of  the  constitution,  has.  In  onr  opinion,  con- 
ferred a  real  obligation  upon  the  common  mn  of  readers  and  travellers,  by  the  pwlication  of 
thla  little  w<ork^-K  coataina  evefy-'wliere  the  traces  of  a  Ti^mtMw  mhid,  at  once  shi^iNUand  b^d« 
.  of  fceliags  aad  prIttefpVss  equally  candid  atid  pure.*'^Bmmfaua  ilsvfsiir,  Qittt:  fnt. 

ELEMENTS   of  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY,    in  a. 

of  Lectures  fbr  the  BoaM  of  AgrictfUore. 

By  SIR  HUMPHRY  DAW,  LL.  D.  P.  R.  9.  L.  and  B.  M.  R4 1. 
In  8vo.  Second  Edit,  with  10  Engravings,  by  Lowry.    18f.  Boards* 

POETICAL  VAGARIES,  and  VAGARIES  VINDICATED. 

By  GEORCe'  COLMAN,  the  Younger. 

Comprising  an  Ode  to  We,  a  Hackneyed  Critic ;  Low  Ambition,  or  the  Life  and  Death 
•f  Mr.  Daw;  in  which  is  introduced,  A  Reckoning  with  Time;  the  Lady  of  the  Wreck, 
mr  Castlt  Blameygig;  inscribed  to  the  Author  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake;  and  Two  Parsoni^ 
mr  tbe  Tale  of  a  Sbirt. 

Tlie  Second  Edition,  in  foolscap  Svo.  illustrated  with  Wood-cuts,  by  Branston»  from 
by  Thurston.    Price  lOi.  6d,  Boards. 


ANECDOTES  of  MUSIC,   HISTORICAL  and  BIOGRA- 

PHICAL;  m  a  Series  of  LeUers  fVom  a  Gentleman  to  his  Daughter. 

By  A.  BURGH,  A.  M.    In  3  v«ls.  12mo.    Price  U I U.  6d.  Boards, 


LONGMAN,  HDBST,  REB8,  ORMB,  AND  BROWN,  PATBRNOSTBK-ROV. 


The  ELEMENTS  of  PLANE  GEOMETRY:  containing  the 

first  Six  Books  of  Euclid,  from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Simpson,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Mtth»> 
matics  in  the  Uoirersity  of  Glasgow,  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  To  which  are 
added,  Book  VII.  including  several  important  Propositions  which  are  not  in  Euclid  ;aBd 
Book  VIII.  consisting  of  Practical  Geometry;  also  Book  IX.  of  Planet  and  their  loter- 
iections;  and  Book  X.  of  the  Geometry  of  Solids. 

By  THOMAS  KEITH.    In  8to.     Price  10«.  <ML  Boards. 

NORTH  WALES,  delineated  from  Two  Excursions  through 

all  the  interesting  Parts  of  tbat  highly  beautiful  and  romantic  Country,  and  intended 
as  a  Guide  to  future  Tourists. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  BINOLEY,  A.  M.  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society,  &c.  fcc 

The  Second  Edition.      In  one  volume  8vo.   illustrated  with  Plates  and  a  Map. 

Price  \6s.  Boards. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  NATURE  and  CURE  of  DROP- 

SIES.  To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix,  cootahiing  several  Cases  of  Angina  Pcctsrii, 
with  Dissections,  &c.  kc. 

By  JOHN  BLACKALL,  M.  D. 
Physician  to  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  and  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum^  near  Exeter. 

The  Second  Edition,  in  8vo.    Price  lOr.  6d.  Boards. 

A  PRACTICAL  SYNOPSIS  of  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES, 

according  to  the  Arrangement  of  Dr.  Willan,  exhibiting  a  concise  View  of  the  Diagnostic 
Symptoms,  and  the  Method  of  Treatment. 

By  THOMAS  BATEMAN,  M.  D.  F.  L.  S. 
Physician  to  the  Public  Dispensary,  and  to  the  Fever  InsUtotion. 

In  8vo.  illustrated  by  a  coloured  PUto  of  Qm  Kight  Orders.    Third  Edition.    Pricf 
12t.  Boards.         ^ 

The  RECLUSE  of  NORWAY. 

By  Miu  ANNA  MARIA  PORTER.     In  4  vols.  12mo.  Price  U  if.  Boaids. 

TALES  of  REAL  LIFE.    By  Mrs.  OPIE. 

In  3  vols.  12mo.  (3d  Edit)  Price  ISt.  Boards. 

ALICIA  de  LACY,  a  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

By  the  Author  of  the  LOYALISTS,  &c.  &c.    In  4  vols.  12mo.  Price  ]/.8f.  Boaids. 

WAVERLEY :  or  «  TIS  SIXTY  YEARS  SINCE."    A  Novd. 

In  three  vols.  12mo.  the  Third  Edition,  Price  U  1/.  Boards. 

DUTY,  a  Novel. 

By  the  late  Mrs.  ROBERTS,  Author  of  «  Rose  and  Emily.'* 
Interspersed  with  Poetry,  and  preceded  by  a  Character  of  the  Author. 

By  Mrs.  OPIE. 
In  3  vols.  12mo.  Prioe  12r.  Boards. 

CORASMIN;  or,  the  Minister.    A  Romance. 

By  the  Author  of  the  Swiu  Emigrants.    In  3  vols.  13mo.   Price  15$,  Boards. 

The  WANDERER;  or,  FEMALE  DIFFICULTIES. 

By  the  Author  of  Evelina,  Cecilia,  and  Camilla. 
(Dedicated  to  Dr.  Blekst,  the  Second  Edition,)  in 5  Vols.  12ino.  Price  2/.  2c  Board<« 


LOKGMAN,  HURST,  REBS,  ORME,  AND  BROWN,  PATERNOSTBR-ROW. 


CHRISTABELLE,    the   MAID    of   ROUEN.      A   Novel, 

founded  on  Pacts. 

By  Mw.  HANWAY. 

Author  of  «  Ellinor/'  "  Andrew  Stuart,"  and  «'  Falconbridse  Abbey." 

In  Four  vols.  l2fno^    Price  1/.  4i.  Boards. 

The  BRIDAL  of  TRIERMAIN ;  or,  the  Vale  of  St.  John. 

In  Three  Cantos.    Fourth  Edition.    Foolscap  Svo.  7;.  6d»  Boards. 

RULES  of  LIFE ;  with  REFLECTIONS  on  the  MANNERS 

and  DISPOSITIONS  of  MANKIND. 

In  I2ma  price  8s.  Boards. 

By  a  careful  perusal  of  this  work,  readers  will  find  themselves  placed  in  many  sitna- 
taoos  which  they  may  expect  in  life.  By  due  reflection  on  the  measures  they  ought  to 
ptarsue  in  these  circumstances,  the  mind  acquires  a  habit  of  thinking  and  judging  for 
itself  I  it  becomes  more  and  more  expanded,  and  at  last  perceives  objects  in  their  true 
light  and  native  colours. 

The  WORLD  BEFORE  the  FLOOD,  a  Poem,  in  Ten  Cantos, 

With  other  occasional  Pieces. 

By  JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 

Third  Edition.     In  foolscap  Svo.    Price  Os,  Boards. 

The  WEST  INDIES,  and  other  POEMS. 

By  JAMES  MONTOOMERY. 
The  Fourth  Edition.    In  foolscap  Svo.  Price  6s,  Boards. 

The  WANDERER  of  SWITZERLAND,  and  other  POEMS, 

The  Sixth  Edition  ;  in  foolscap  Svo.  Price  Cs,  Boards. 

Mr.  M<Tiitrouiery  dtoplayt  a  rich  and  romantic  fiincy,  a  tender  heart,  a  coptoui  and  active 
(tf  imagery  and  language,  and  an  irresUtible  influence  OTcr  thefeelingi.**— Ecu  Rbv. 


THE  RURAL  SPORTS;   or,  a  Description  of  the   Pleasures 

sod  Amnsements  arising  from  the  Air,  the  FieMs,  the  Water?,  and  the  Forests ;   being  ' 
lUiles  and  Directions  for  Shooting,  Fishing,  and  Hunting,  with  an  Abbreviation  of  the 
lMm%  relative  to  each }  interspersed  with  Sketches  and  Anecdotes  from  Natural  History. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  DANIEL. 
lUiistraCed  by  72  Plates,  principally  from  Drawings  by  Reinagle,  and  engraved  by  Scott. 
A  ntw  Edition.     In  3  vols.  Demy  4to.  Price  7A  17*.  6rf.  Boards;  or  3  vob.  Royal  Svo, 
Price  5L  5f.  Boards. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENT, 

Csirefully  revised  and  occasionally  corrected  from  the  Arabic.  To  which  is  added,  a 
Selection  of  New  Tales,  now  first  translated  from  the  Arabic  Originals ;  also,  an  Intro- 
doctioa  and* Notes,  illustrative  of  the  Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Mahom- 


By  JONATHAN  SCOTT,  LL.  D. 
Late  Oriental  Professor  at  the  Royal  Military  and  East  India  College,  Ice.  &c. 

In  C  Vols.  Post  8vo.  Price  ZL  13*.  6d.  in  Boards;  and  6  Vols.  Demy  8vo.  Price  5/.  5*. 
In  Boards,  finely  printed  and  hot-pressed  (embellished  with  fine  Engr.ivings,  from  Paint 
irt^  Uy  Sinirke);  also,  ia  6  Vols.  l3mo.  without  Plates,  Price  1/.  16*.  in  Boards. 


LOVCtMAMF,  VDRST,  RBCS;  ORMK,  AND  BftOWW,  PATBIlROSTAt-ROtr. 


ARCffAiCA, 

Containing  a  Reprint  of  scarce  CNd  English  Tracts.  With  Prefaces  and  Netes,  Critical 
and  Biographical     Handsomely  printed  in  Quarto,  Parts  I.  to  111. 

Paet  I.  containing  Philomela,  or  Lady  Fitzwater's  Nightingale,  by  Robert  Greene, 
1615,  Price  16s.  Boards.-*pART  11.  containing  OreeniB's  Atcadia,  1616,  Price  XI.  It. 
Boaitls^— And  Part  III.  containing  Triumphs  over  Death,  by  Robert  Southwell,  Prior 
•s.  Boards. 

HELICONIA, 

Containing  a  Reprint  of  the  most  scarce  and  earious  Collections  of  onr  Old  EMlisb 
Poetry.  First  publishtd  in  the  Reigd  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  With  Not«ft,  Bto^r^ucal 
and  Illustrative. 

By  THOMAS  PARK,  F.S.A. 

In  Quartd;  Parts  I.  to  UL 

Part  I*  contains  a  Gorgious  Gallery- of  Gallant  Inventkncu^  1579,  Price  J^h  Kk 
Boards.-*PArr  II.  contains  a  HandefVill  of  Pleasant  DelitM,  by  Clement  Robimon  and 
•thers,  1684,  Price  JSh  ls.^And  Past  III.  containing  the  Phoenix  Neat,  set  fooilh  by 
R.S.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Gent  151.3,  Price  <£1.  lis.  6d.  Boards. 

The  HISTORY  of  BRAZIL.    Part  I. 

By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  Esq. 
In  Quarto*  PHce  2i.  2k,  Boards. 

The  CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE  of  VITRUVIUS; 

Comprising  those  Books  of  the  Author  which  relate  to  the  pQbHc  and  private  Edifices  of 

the  Ancients* 

Translated  by  WILLIAM  WILKINS,  M.A.  F.A.S. 

Late  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge ;   Author  of  the  ^  Antiquities  of 

Magna  Grsscia." 

Illustrated  by  nomerons  Engravings  by  Lowry,  with  an  InttDductSoU,  containing  ab  His- 
torical View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Architecture  amongst  the  Greeks. 

Part  I.  in  Elephant  4to.  Price  3/.  3#b  Boards|  and  in  Royal  folio,  61,  6t,  Boards, 

A  COMPLETE  GENERAL  ANALYTICAL  INDEX  to  tht 

EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  from  October  1803  to  l^vember  1819;  comp^«headUig^  ia 
•ne  Alphabetical  Series,  distinct  References  to  all  the  Names  of  Authora  revieved^ 
Titles  of  Books  reviewed.  Authorities  cited  or  quoted.  Public  Questions  discussed,  and 
all  iacidental  Matter. 

To  which  are  prefixed,  for  greater  faciKty  and  promptitude  of  reference  to  the  sereral 
Articles,  a  separate  Index  of  Books  Reviewed,  and  another  of  Aoraoas  RaviswEP. 

Price  \6s.  Boards. 


«*,  Hits  Work,  which  was  nndertakea  at  the  concurreat  sugi^eatlon  of  a  very  consS^eraMa 
daw  of  Readers,  hat  been  executed  in  conformity  to  the  be«t  precedents  in  ancient  malA  modera 
literatore,  and  on  a  plan  in  some  resuectv  impruved. — The  vuole  is  couprised  in  Que  Vcdnne, 
printed  unifonnly  and  of  equal  lize  with  any  of  the  Volumes  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  the  b«1> 
iifarious  and  inlfortant  contents  of  widch  it  in  intended  to  afford  the  readiest  and  jaost  sati^MC- 
Swy  aoccM. 

The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  and  CRITICAL  JOURNAI4, 

No.  XLVI.     Price  6s. 

CONTENTS :  Northcote^i  Life  of  Reynolds.— Correspondence  de  Baron  de  GnmoL 
— Essai  Phiiosophique  sur  les  Probabilites. — Lisiansky's  Voyage  round  the  World.— 
Cortes  of  Spain. — Abemeihy  on  the  Vital  Principle.— Lord  Nelson's  Letters  to  Lady 
Hamilton.— Lord  Timrlow's  Poems — Alison's  Sermons. — Constitutional  Character  of  the 
Queen  Consort.— Shepherd^s  F-u^  in  1802  and  1814.— Sir  H.  Davy  on  Iodine.— Resto- 
ration of  Poland— BriUsh  and  TorelgQ  School  Society.— Quarterly  List  of  New  PaW 
Hcations. — Index. 


EDINBURGH^  JULY  1815, 

Earbf  in  October  will  be  pullis/iei, 

Baodsooiely  priniejl  id  Qasirto,  wRh  oumerous  EagrtTings,  hf 

ihs  atst  Artists^ 

rOWHB  FIRST,  PART  FIRST, 


or 

SUPPI.EMENT 

Ta  THE 

FOORTH  AND  FIFTH  EDITIONS 

OV  THB 

£KCrCLOP^DIA  BRITANNICiL 

EDISTBURGKs 

9KnfTB»    fOft    ARCfftBAfiO  •01f9rA8fiK  AK^  OOMrAmr,    WIV* 
MRlMi;    iOIiO   BT    »ALB' AW^   fBBBBB,    &01IB0ir$    BBOKAS 

mLeoB  AMD  BOMS)  TOBK ;  AiTtt  loitB  oBifiiiiMy  mnnBui* 

fl«ia«is9iMttagttA£Bfi-d9SBMnB 

«ot  BBljr  of  Arts-  Bad  ScitBOM^  b«C  of  ereryr  iKaneh  of  InuiBa 
kooirtodgB*  Its  piBo  his  rectlTod  tho  d^Med  approbetiaa  of  tko 
BBost  coBipeteat  judgof ;  pBrtkoUurlj,*  fof  kt  supeiior  aietliod  of 
iHM|^iiBgBl  im  regard  U^  Uia  Soiaaeas ;  and  the  publicBtioo  of 
Jfoa  avttnsifB  Bditibos,  nuet  be  Bliowad  to  Afibrd  a  ? ery  fatisfiMU 
toiy  proof  of  tha  favoBrabIa  opintoo  of  the  Pablic  at  large. 

The  Fifth  editf on,  whidi  conUf  as  a  greatly  kapro? ed  set  of  Eo* 
giBfiBfs,  bat  jait  heaii  cotopfetad,  in  IWf^y  Foh$m$i  QmtU.  A  § 


2  Supplement  to  the 

a&t  eAiioB  liai  Meii  repriated  from  the  Fourth^  without  aoy  mate, 
rial  tariation  i^  the  iffii^  the  Pr^rieton  hafe  resol? ed  to  publish  a 

SUPPLEMENT, 

wiich  will  thus  be  equally  applicable  to  both  i  and  which  will  afford 
an  opportunity  of  enriching  the  stock  of  knowledge  conUuned  in  the 
body  of  the  Work,  with  many  interesting  articles  formerly  omitted 
— K)f  adding  to  such  as  may  hare  been  but  partially  or  imperfect. 
}j  treated — of  continuing  the  historical  and  biographical,  and  ad* 
aptiog  the  geographical  and  statistical  informatbn  to  the  present 
times—  and  df  exhibiting  all  the  more  recent  discoveries  and  im- 
proTements  ia  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  References  will,  when 
necessary,  be  mode  to  the  corresponding  articles  in  the  body  of 
the  Work ;  and  tho  whole  will  form  a  complete  and  connected 
Repository  of  human  knowledge,  in  which  all  that  is  new,  whe« 
ther  in  the  way  of  history,  improrement,  or  Ascotery,  will  be  found 
detailed  under  the  Supplementary  Alphabet. 

This  Supplement  will  conskt  of  Five  Volumes,  similar  in  sice  to 
those  of  the  principal  Work,  and  will  be  accompanied  with  such 
Engravings  as  may  be  necessary,  executed  in  the  l>est  style  of 
iheArt. 

The  utility  of  such  a  Work,  both  u  connected  with  the  Encye- 
lopsBdia  Britannica,  and  as  calculated  in  itself  to  afford  a  view  of 
the  present  state  of  human  knowledge  in  all  its  most  interesting 
JtefMuiments^  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  i  but  the  Publishers 
Im^  la  point  out  a  further  part  of  its  plan,  which  will  form  a  no- 
¥el  fisature  in  the  Encydopsedias  of  this  country.  It  will  be  pre* 
faced  with  Dissertations,  somewhat  analogous  in  their  objects  U^ 
the  celebrated  Discourse  of  D'Alembert,  prefixed  to  the  French 
Encydopidie;  but  written  upon  a  plan,  which  will  enable  their 
Authors  to  tface  the  hiiiory  of  Philosophy  aad  Sdaace  at  greater 
length,  and  more  fully  to  characterite  the  Uboun  and  discoveriee 
M  every  one  who  has,  in  any  eminent  degree,  contributed  to  the 
adf  ancement  of  knowledge,  either  ia  Mond  and  Political  Philo* 
sophy,  or  in  Mathemadcal  and  Physical  Scienoe^  since  the  re* 
Yival  Of  letters  in  Europe.  The  reader  of  this  Work  will  thus 
be  eniibl^,  not  only  to  survey  in  detail  th^  various  branches  of 
the  Science  as  they  now  stand,  but  also  to  oSilaiQ  a  connected 
view,  of  the  leading  steps  by  which  tbej  havA  bc^n  advanced  to 
their  present  state  of  improvement. 


Emcychpasdki  Btittmnka.  3 

TIm  WoA  wHl  be  edited  bj  M acybt  Nai itSt'Kiq.  P.  R.S.  E.  y 

aod  the  following  Gentlemen  hare  engaged  to  benoor  it  with 
tbeir  co-operation : 

Reverend  ArehihM  Alison,  LL.B.  F^S*  L.  &  E. 

JohnAikenylAJ)¥.h.%. 

Thomas  Allan,  Esq.  J^AS.  L.  and  E. 

John  Barrow,  Esq.  F.R.S.  one  of  the  Secretaries  s^t  the  Admiralty* 

WiU.Tho.  Brande,  F.R.S.  L.  ^  E.  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  ^6 

Royal  Institntion  of  London. 
Mr  David  Buchananm 

mUiam  Archibald  Cadeli,  E%q.FA.i.L.bEf 
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Bf9.  OOCHRAja  iMfito  wmowice  ta  the  Pp bUc.  tad  pwtlciiUtly  to  the  -Awt. 
^pn  of  OH  Sogliih  literature,  thtt  he  will  l«|fc  the  honour  to  mhniit  tothcif 
potice,  hf  pohlic  Au^tiop*  early  in  Mjtfch  oest*  .c 

THE 

CtttCte  Cifitar? 

-  OF 

SIR  ROBERT  GORDON  of  GORDOKSTOUN, 

Om  of  th0  GentimuM  oftht  BgdOiamberUXingJame^LamdKingCbwrUi  /. 
fu;fCbmiertain.9weqftbfl/^iUoftbePriv)fC9tmeU^  ofiA  Prtmin 
.  fiannet  ofScotU^  ;  Juibftr  ^f  the  "  Gwahgictfl  Ifutory  ^ 

fiftbe  Earldom  of  Stabcrlqnd;'  ^f-  .   ,         . 

Tlui  library  WM  principally  formwl  by  Sir  FLobmt  Gordon»  between  the 
ye«rs  1600  and  1656.    To  great  natnral  abiliUes,  improTcd  by  an  edw^tum  wi 
pcribt  to  that  of  most  of  his  coontrymen  in  the  a^  in  which  he  K^ed,  Sir  RobBKT 
\  added  4  |feat  passion  for  the  study  of  Abtiauliies .    These  advanUfet,  nnited 

with  the  dppoitunities  which  Tiif  fortune  and  ntnation  about  the  Court,  for  n*arly 
80  yewi,  pfocnred  him,  have  contHbuted  to  the  formation  of  a  Coliectioa,  which 
Mtfecnt  llie  h%tat  cfedit  oh  hS  taste  and  discrimination.  Independent  of  t  jif. 
didow  teiectioq  ef.tbe  bert  Anthonof  ancient  and  modem  ti^ies^  and  of  miiiy 
cmoufand  intere^i^  WottowychieUtc  toM^Hat9ry  and  Afcti4«itfei<)t5i^ 


.^  ...*«  ««jvh9  vt  uic  wuriQ^ 


uie  pftriim  uccision  of  private  friendship.  The  leltert  contained 
in  this  volume,  and  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  thfe  ptiblicki 
are  rather  to  be  considered  as  sustaining  those  hopes  which  th^ 
JProlusiones  had  raised,  than  ^  proving  their  fulfilment.  .  They 
abound  in  traces  of  the  same  uncommon  industry  which  had 
dbtingai^hed  him  from  his  childhood,  and  are  fiHed  with  proofk 
diat  he  hod  an  almost  eqtial  talent  for  the  acquisition  of  modem 
^  of  ancient  languages.  They  indicate  a  great  accumulation  o( 
knowledge  upon  the  countries  in  which  he  tr»v«Ued|  and  affiifd 
VOJL.ZXV.  ito.60i  T 
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ihe  clearest  evidence  of  his*  haVfng  collected  yaloable  storet 
for  illustrating  their  history  and  description.  Bat  they  are  the 
effusions  of  private  fii^dship,  dictated  by  the  feelings  of  ibe 
momenti  ai^d  written  without  the  most  remote  idea  of  public!- 
lion  $  and  if  they  contain  a  reference  to  his  more  severe  occupa- 
tions, it  u  only  becausCf  next  to  the  duties  and  affections  of  the 
heart,  these  studies  always  filled  his  mind.  If,  indeed,  his  jour- 
nals shall  at  length  be  found,  and  given  to  the  world,  there  is  e^ 
Very  reason  to  Ixslieve  that  we  may  rqi^rd  his  memorv  with  gra* 
titude  as  an  important  benefactor  to  letters,  instead  oi  only  view- 
ing it  with  the  interest  excited  by  an  early  promise  of  excel- 
lence. 

The  Memoir  of  Mr  Tweddell,  the  only  part  of  his  task  which 
the  Editor  has  performed  with  any  degree  of  selectioD  or  concise- 
ness, informs  us  that  he  was  bom  in  1769,  near  Hexham ;  and 
was  the  aon  of  a  Very  resp^ctafrie  country  gentleman  in  that  dis- 
trict    His  earliest  yettrs  were  passed  under  the  care  of  a  piotis 
fChd  aA*ectionate  motlier,  of  whosp  great  merit,  as  well  as  of  her 
son's  unceasing  and  tender  attachment  to  her,  the  correspond- 
ence in  this  work  conb^ns  ample  evidence.    At  the  age  or  nine 
yearsy  he  was  sent  to  the  excjellent  school  near  Richmond,  in 
Yorkshire,  ^en  kept  bv  the  R^erend  Mr  Raine,  father  of  the 
late  Dr  Raine  of  the  Charter-house,  a  man  to  be  praised  as  of- 
ten as  he  is  named,  for  his  extraordinary  learning  and  integrity, 
and  who|  like  Palev,  has  been  suffered  to  die  unmitrcd,  bemuse 
his  political  principles  were  too  liberal  for  the  governing  faction 
of  tne  day.     From  thence  he  was  taken  to  Cambridge,  after 
having  spent  some  time  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Dr 
Parr,  wtio,  as  might  be  expected,,  assiduouslv  and  successfully 
cultivated  his  rising  talents.     At  Canibridge  he  received,  in  a 
succession  we  believe  unprecedented,  all  the  honours  with  which 
the  system  of  that  University  encourages  and  rewards  literary 
excellence ;  and  his  Pi^oimiones  ^a  colt^ion  of  prize  essays)  have 
enabled  the  publick  at  large  to  jud^e  how^  superior  his  produc- 
tions were  to  the  common  run  of  Acsfdemical  effusiontf.    A  Ger- 
man professor,  we  apprehend,  how  prone  soever  to  dole  out  his 
superlatives  among  authors  of  folios  and  quartos — men  who  have 
run  the  established  course,  and  Hved  the  regular  time  for  attain- 
ing celebrity — is  not  apt  to  bestow  much  commendation  upoii 
the  incursions  of  youth  into  the  sacred  field  of  literary  fame. 
Yet  Heyne,  a  man  of  undoubted  taste  as  well  9s  the  greatest 
learning,  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  venerable  Bishop  Burgess — 
^  Eniditionem  ejus  exquisitam  ex  prolusionibus  juvenilibus  per- 
spexi ;  '  and  he  then  lauds  that  generous  love  of  liberty  which 
Weathes  through  these  and  all  his  otlier  writings.    We  caimol 
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i*crrain  from  quoting  a  passage  or  two  From  one  of  the  essays^* 
not  so  much  upon  account  of  the  accuracy  of  the  opinions  stated 
in  them,  as  of  the  remarkable  face  of  their  having  been  tolerat* 
ed,  and  even  crowned  with  the  highest  honours,  by  the  illustri- 
ous University  before  whom  they  wer^  delivered.  The  disser- 
tation from  wnich  these  passages  are  taken,  was  thus  distinguish- 
ed, not  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  but  in  July 
1792  ;  and  one  ot  them  contains  a  vehement,  and,  we  certainly 
think,  in  miiny  respects,  an  unmeasured  and  Unfoiinded  attack 
upon  the  celebratckl  work  of  Mr  Burke,  sounding  the  alarm  a- 
gainst  Jacobinism.  It  alludes,  too,  very  plainly  to  the  writings 
of  Mr  Burke's  adversaries,  including,  of  course,  bis  most  for^ 
midable  antagonist  Paine,  as  having  successfully  attacked  bim. 

*  Qttibascunqe  tandem  fatis  Qalli  dimicaverint,  qualiscanqoe  fue« 
rit  exitus  militias  non  satis  pro  veto  meo  autplcatr,  illad  tamenl 
mordicos  teneo,  facinus  illos  fuisse  autos,  quod  sit  maximum  et  pul* 
cherrimum,  carosque  semper  animal  mea;  intimts  in  prxcordiis  ges* 
tabo,  quod  xqux  omnium  libertati  acceptissimum  inunus  conse- 
trarint 

*  Animus  inihi  in  dies  iiicandescit,  qnoties  plebis  fn  aures  insu- 
surrari  audio  falsos  nescio  quos  rumusculos  eanim  ferum,  quas  in 
Gallia  geruntur,  quo  scilicet  ab  xquae  libertatls  patrocinio  caeteri  ho- 
mines abstferreanttir.  Cor  autera  hi  latius  percrebuerint,  praecipua 
causa  stetit  magni  oliro  iiominis  orator,  qui,  animo  ad  caosam  tj- 
rannidis  adjecto,  mirabiles  quasdam  excitavit  tragcsdias;  et  putidis 
ampuUis  somnia  mentis  sua?  decoravit*  Grandi  pagina  turgescens,* 
et  Isesam  antiquitatls  majestatem  specioso  verborum  exerdtn  gestiens 
ulcisci,  qoantUm  erat  in  nlla  tinquam  lingua  intemperiarum  et  con- 
Ticiomm,  omne  virus  acerbitatis  sns,  in  gentem  de  iis  oubibiis,  qui« 
boKarnqne  cordi  est  libertas,  opdme  meritam,  eromult  ae  penitos 
czantlavit;  Quippe  spes  de  ie  pridem  conceptas  nihil  reveritnni^ 
non  ilium  puduit  reginm  tanquam  buccinatorem  videri,  et  conscele« 
rats  iUi  tytannorom  colhivioni,  qu«  bellum  atrocissimmn  in  GaUos 
jam  nunc  motet,  dassicum  inhtimaniter  praecinuiisie.  Gaudeat  sane 
et  gratidettir  sibi,  si  potest,  de  diris  illis  et  imprecaitionibus,  quibut 
populum  landatissimum  derovit.  Gaudeat,  si  potest,  emendicasse 
luctom  ilium,  quem  non  commoverit,  et  tyrannos  phu  vice  stmplioi 
vociferationibus  suis  unos  demeruisse.  Est  int^a  et  nobis,  iurba 
quanquam  drnus  smlla^  unde  gaudeamus,  siquidem  hominibus  jam 
tandem  innotuerit,  ea  quse  scrips^t,  non  integrorom  fide  testiam 
scripsisse,  sed  fide  exolum^  fide  perfbgarum,  fide  perditissimt  et 
exoleti  peregrinantinm  monachorum  gregis,  fide  patriae  perddelltaiii 
sue.  Et  nos  quoqfue  ei  gratularour,  quod  furorem  m  et  insaniam 
Deus  injecisse  videatur,  hoc  utique  consUto,  ut  a  partibtts  suis  sanoi 
6mnes  abigeret,  et  conculcatsfe  a  se  libertati  iiuvitus  ipse  opitulare^ 
inr,    Formidolosissimum  enim  provocavit  in  se  scriptorum  agmeir^ 
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qoi  ei^Sia  ejus  argmneou  turpissimam  in  fbgam  Teiterant»  fregerantf 
trucidaront. 

'  Macti  igitar  ettote,  cives  Galliciy  O  digni  nomine  revera  civinoir 
macti  novis  virtutibttS)  conservatores  ciTitatis  ▼estr8e»  unirerse  liber- 
talis  Tindices  !  Si  enim  fcsdum  illnd  teterrimttmqoe  gemitaam  ec 
lachrymarnm  domiciliom  expugnasds,  ac  solo  fequaitis  :  Si  litteras 
illas  exitiabili  auctoritate  consignatas  penitut  delevisds :  Si  feqnabt- 
litatem  }uris  propter  perdices«  leporesq^e»  et  id  genus  orone,  peri- 
clitari  nolutstis,  3c c.  &c.  Si  sint  hec,  utr  sunt*  peracta  a  vobis  om- 
nia, hominibus  ad  servitutem  paratissimts  into  licebit  concedatis, 
desipere  et  xingi.  Pasilli  isti  obtrectatores  gloriiar  vestrffi-  strepitu 
magis  numeroqtie  sunt,  quam  dignitate  et  elo%iientia  refonnidandL  ' 
Prolusi^nes,  p.  14S-50. 

Whatever  opinion  men  may  hrm  of  this  paasaget  judging  by 
the  event,  and  allowing  their  sense  of  the  horrors  afterwards  per- 
petrated in  France,  and  by  the  French  in  foreign  countries,  tx> 
recall  or  modi^  their  decisions,  with  respect  to  the  earlier  and 
purer  stages  of  the  Revolutionary  story,  aff  must,  we  think,  ad* 
mit  that  the  liberality  shown  by  the  University  towards  so  stout 
a  defence  of  doctrines,  from  the  very  fkst  unpopular  at  Court,  is- 
highly  honourable  to  this  learned  Body.  The  following  remarks 
upon  the  partition  of  Poland,  miMt,  at  all  times,  have  been  fa* 
vourably  received,  by  every  man  whose  opinion  was  worth  con* 
sidering : — But,  undoubtedly^  we  have  seen  times,  in  which  the 
expressions  wodd  have  been  reckoned  dangerously  strong  and 
pointed  for  a  priae  dissertation. 

*  Hinc  adversum  sedttiones  et  dandestinam  vim  firmissime  mnnt« 
turn.  Adde,  quod  magno  imperio  id  insitam  eat  f»bar,  ut  sarins 
•pprimatur  ab  boste  catero,  mimisqne  igit«r  libertatt  ilUas  sit  peri« 
cmum  ex  iis  cakmkatibus,  qus  fee,  roiseraada  Polonia,  tnaque  jora 
•mnino  omnia,  vcredr  ne  brevi  infi^ngant,  penttnsqne  gravisstmo  in* 
lentn  sab ver  taut* 

*  Entmvero,  a  teterrirois  istts  Russia  et  BomtstK-  tyranais,  istis 
verstttu  vetetatoribus,  istis,  pene  dixerim,  efferis  camificibtts,  in 
wquam  lihertatem,.tn  drone  quicquid  est  jus  gentium^  in  ipsnm  de* 
nique  bmnanvm  genns,  iacredibili  atqne  tmmant  more  et  modo  f«* 
vitum  est.  Pavet  interea,  totaqoe  awnte  ac  totb  artibus  contrenis* 
eit  ipsa  Poloaia.  Obstapcstimt,  rotsta  cum  dolore  et  metu  indlgna^ 
tione,  gentes  viciMe.  Qam  Britannia^  libertatts  ilia  quondam  vio- 
late et  qutdem  periclttantts  ultrtx  et  acerrima  vindex^  tyrannonun 
iacer  aunat  et  strep itimi  horrendonMn  armorum  silet  torpetqne^*-  *' 
rrot4  p.  173,  17lu 

In  179^  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Trinity  College ;  and  soon 
after,  in  compliance  with  his  father's  wislies,  rather  than  from  any 
taste  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  be  was  entered  of  tlie  Middle 
Temple,  and  for  some  time  continued  to  pursue  that  study,  not** 
Wtthftlaading  h^is  repugnance  to  il^   But  the  natural.bcntof  Im 
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«nind  finally  prevailed ;  and,  with  a  view  at  once  to  Indulge  hfs 
love  of  letters,  and  to  qualify  himself  for  the  diplomatic  line, 
towards  which  his  wishes  seem  to  have  greatly  inclined  him,  he 
resolved  to  pass  several  years  abroad.  Accordingly,  in  th^  au- 
tumn of  1795|  he  went  to  Hamburgh,  and,  after  remaining 
«ome  thne  there,  visited  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  Germa- 
ny*  He  spent  many  months  in  -Switzerland,  a  country  which 
appears  4o  have  escceedingly  attracted  his  attention,  and  to  have 
tieen  •examined  by  him  witii  the  utmost  diligence.  In  Ruasia* 
Poland,  and  several  parts  of  the  East,  be  continued  his  indef»> 
tigableix)ur8e  of  study  and  observations  And,  after  visiting  the 
<jreek  isltfids,  he  had  £xcd  lits  residence  at  Athens  for  four 
«nc»>tlis,  investigating  e^ery  minute  particular  of  its  interesting 
remains,  when  he  •unhappily  fdl  a  sacrifice  to  an  aguish  con^ 
plaint,  as  4iis  tnedical  attendants  conceived,  acting  upon  a  weak* 
ftess  (or  more  probsfbly  some  peculiar  irffection)  or  the  chest,  con« 
tracted  in  the  course  of  his  iatiguin|r  exertions,  while  travelling 
'among  the  Swiss  mountains.  He  oied  in  July  1799,  after  a  fe» 
veri&h  illness  of  four  days,  whidi  appeared  not  to  be  dangerous, 
in  consequence  of  a  sudden  «ittadc  of  some  kind,  exasperated^ 
it  should  «eem,  by  his  injudicious  treatment  of  himself;  and  it 
is  difficidt  to  sa^,  whether  the  event  was  a  greater  shock  to  his 
relatives  and  friends  at  home,  or  to  those  strangers  among  whom 
he  expired,  and  whose  affections  he  appears  to  have  won  in  a 
singular  dq^ree,  by  his  various  accomplisnments,  and  his  upright 
and  most  tuniable  tsharacter.  He  was  buried  in  the  Temple  of 
Theseus  4  and  a  plain  marble,  with  an  elegant  and  classiad  in-* 
acription  iii  Greek  verse,  by  the  Rev.  Rol^rt  Walpole  (a  gen- 
tleman ivell  known  ta  all  lovers  of  ancient  literature)  has  beem 
erected  upon  the  spot.  We  shall  close  our  short  account  of  him 
^th  the  following  sketd),  drawn  unquestionably  by  a  partial 
)iand ;  but,  firom  the  evidence  before  us  in  these  remains,  and 
from  the  united  voice  of  those  surviving  friends  whose  connexion 
vfith  him  was  less  intimate  than  that  of  the  Editor,  we  are  incKn- 
-ed  to  think'by  no  means  destitute  of  resembTance. 

*  MrTweddell  in  his  person  was  of  the  middle  stature,  of  a  hand- 
some and  wen  proportioned  figure.  Hit  eye  was  remarkably  soft 
and  intelligent.  The  profile  or  frontispiece  to  the  volume  gives  a 
•correct  and  lively  representation  of  the  original ;  though  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  any  o«dine  to  shadow  out  die  fine  expression  of  his 
animated  and  interesting  countenance.  His  address  was  polidied, 
4iflBd>le,  and  preposseistng  in  a  high  degree  t  and  there  was  in  hb 
whole  appearance  an  air  6i  dignified  benevolence,  which  ponrtrayed 
at  once  the  suavity  of  his  nature  and  the  independence  of  his  mind« 
In  conversation  he  had  a  talent  so  peculiarly  his  own,  as  to  form  a 
9ery  distinguiabiog  feature  of  his  character.    A  chastised  and  t8K»* 
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pioai  wit  which  conld  seise  on  an  incident  in  the  happiest  manner— r 
a  lively  fancy  which  could  flothe  the  chojsest  ideas  in  the  best  lan- 
^age — thesey  supported  by  large  acquaintance  with  men  :^id  books^ 
together  with  the  farther  advantages  of  a  melodious  voice  and  a 
playfulness  of  manner  singularly  sweet  and  engaging,  rendered  hira 
the  delight  of  every  company  :  his  power  of  attracting  friendships 
was  indeed  remarkable ;  and  in  securing  them  he  was  equally  hap- 
py. Accomplished  and  admired  as  he  was,  his  niodesty  was  con- 
spicuous, and  his  whole  deportment  devoid  of  afiectation  6r  preten* 
cion.  Qualified  eminently  to  shine  in  society,  and  actually  sharing 
its  applause,  he  found  his  chief  enjoyment  in  the  retired  circle  of  se- 
lect friends ;  in  whose  literary  leisure^  and  in  the  amenities  of  female 
converse,  which  for  him  had  the  highest  charms,  he  sought  the  pur- 
est and  the  most  refined  recreation.  Of  the  purity  of  Mr  Tweddell's 
principles,  and  the  honourable  independence  of  his  character — of 
his  elevated  integrity,  his  love  of  truth,  his  generous,  noble  and  af- 
^tionate  spirit,  the  Editor  might  with  justice  say  much  :  But  thf 
traces  and  proofs  of  these,  dispersed  throughout  the  anneied  Cor- 
respondence, he  cheerfully  leaves  to  the  notice  and  sympathy  of  thf 
intelligent  reader. '  p.  21. 

It  would  gratify  us  much  if  we  had  room  for  a  tribute  to  bis 
memory  by  Mr  Abraham  Moore,  which,  for  chasteness  and 
beauty  of  composition  has  scarcely  been  surpassed  among  the 
writers  of  moaern  Latin.  Indeed  this  volume  is  indebted  for 
several  of  its  most  valuable  ornaments,  to  the  pen  of  that  very  in- 
genious and  elegant  scholar.  No  man  could  have  been  more  for- 
tunate than  Mr  Tweddell  in  his  friendships,  which  were  formed 
amqng  men  of  congenial  dispositions  and  accomph'shments.  To 
them,  and  his  own  amiable  family,  the  letters  are  addressed,  of 
which  it  is  now  necessary  that  we  should  say  something,  as  well 
as  of  the  Editor's  share  in  their  publication.  Next  to  his  near 
relations,  Mr  Losh,  the  barrister,  of  Newcastle,  appears  to  have 
possessed  the  largest  share  of  his  confidence ;  and,  from  all  that 
appears  in  these  pages,  to  have  well  deserved  it,  in  point  of  cha- 
racter, principles  and  attainments. 

It  would  be  extremely  absurd  to  try  these  letters  by  the  se^ 
vere  test  usually  appliedi  to  this  species  of  composition,  when  it 
finds  its  way  to  the  public — They  were  written  not  merely  with* 
out  the  least  idea  of  publication,  but  probably  under  the  con- 
viction that  they  bad  no  chance  of  bein^  kept  a  year  afler  they 
were  received  and  read.  They  were  written,  for  the  most  part^ 
in  a  great  hurry,  when  Mr  Tweddell  was  fatigued  with  the  la- 
borious exertions  to  which  threes  fourths  of  his  whole  time  were 
usually  devoted  \  and  though  they  are  the  letters  of  a  traveller, 
during  his  journey,  or  frequently  relate  to  the  scenes  and  per- 
sons around  him  ;  yet  they  differ  in  one  most  material  respect 
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from,  we  bdieve,  all  tbe  other  coroposilions  of  this  smtf  wfaich 
have  been  presented  to  the  wo^Id.  The  peculiarity  is  tbisi-^-tf- 
and  we  state  it  fully  at  present,  because  it  will  form  the  su|;gecl 
Y)f  further  discussion  in  the  sequel  of  this  article.  The  episto*- 
lary  communications  of  former  travellers  have*  generally  peak- 
ing, been  their  journals  thrown  into  the  shape  of  letters ;  and 
if  they  kept  any  other  roister  of  their  proceedings  and  obser- 
vations, it  has  either  been  as  merely  subservient  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  letters,  or  for  the  reception  of  some  particular 
branch  of  inquiry,  generaMy  of  a  scientific  nature,  not  adapted 
to  their  epistolary  work.  Mr  Tweddell*s  journals,  on  the  con- 
trary, occupied  his  whole  attention  ; — they  formed  the  business 
of  the  day,  and  are  proved  incontestable  to  have  contained  the 
^eatest  and  richest  fund  of  materials,  ior  the  description  of  the 
interesting  countries  in  which  he  resided.  Some  of  those  joi^r- 
fials  were  not  merely  mines,  from  which  he  might  afterwards 
have  completed  a  book  of  Trairds,  but  consisted  of  the  mate- 
rials already  worried  up  into  a  finished  st^te,  and  ready  for  meet-, 
ing  the  eye  of  the  public*  On  his  decease^  there  were  invento* 
ries  taken  of  his  eflects  at  Athens,  by  the  British  Consul  and 
'Vice-Ck>nsul.  These  inventories  are  published  in  the  volume 
now  before  us,  with  the  attestations  of  the  witnesses  who  ac- 
companied those  official  personages  in  their  search;  and  it 
appears  from  thence,  that  during  nis  travels  in  Greece,  and  his 
stay  at  Athens,  he- had  collected  materials  and  drawings  for  the 
illustration  of  these  countries-^so  numerous,  at  least,  as  to  make 
«s  anxiously  inquire  first  into  their  probable  merits,  and  thea 
into  their  subsequent  fate.  There  were  five  journals  in  his  own 
hand ;  sixty  sheets  of  notes ;  four  note-books ;  and  four  vo- 
lumes of  Greek  inscriptions,  copied  by  him  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  There  wene  also  seven  port-folios  and  paper- 
packets,  contaimng  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  original  draw- 
ings and  sketches,  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Turkey ;  five  books 
of  his  own  drawings  in  the  East,  and  three  books  of  his  draw- 
ings in  Greece, — besides  a  parcel  of  drawings,  which  the  Con- 
sul did  not  open,  and  eighteen  vases,  and  about  two  hundred 
coins.  The  -greater  part  of  these  drawings  were  the  work  of 
Mr  Preaux,  a  most  admirable  French  artist,  whom  he  had  en- 
gaged to  assist  his  inquiries  at  Athens,  and  who  was  constantly 
employed  with  him  during  the  four  months  of  his  residence 
there.  There  seems  hardly  to  have  been  a  stone  left  unsketch- 
:ed*  The  ordinary  size  of  the  drawings  was  thirty  inches  in 
length  ;  but  there  were  a  number  of  larger  ones,  of  the  prin- 
cipal temples,  and  other  more  interesting  objects,  from  four  to 
$ve  &et  long^  The  qualifications  of  the  artist  may  be  estimated 
^om  the  foUowing  account  of  lum  by  Mr  Tweddell. 
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*  Ton  nttj  MidCate  me  on  a  considertble  aeqctsitton  which  I 
hxwe  nade.  1  found  at  jConttantmople,  some  time  before  mj  depar* 
me,  a  ipery  celebrated  painter^  who  had  been  invited  thither  by  the 
Comte  De  ChotienU  in  order  to  anist  him  in  the  completion  of  ^t 
magniQcent  work,  of  which  he  ha^  gi^^en  the  fine  part  to  the  pnb* 
)ic.  The  Hevoludon,  however,  pnt  an  end  to  these  piDjects ;  and 
this  man  bad  remained  there  ever  sincci  meeting  with  that  scant/ 
encouragement  which  might  be  expected  in  such  a  coimtry,  and  nn* 
able  to  retam  into  his  own  from  the  unhappy  stale  of  aifiurs  irtiich 
^as  long  prevailed  there.  I  found  him  eagerly  disposed,  from  this 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  to  embrace  my  proposal  of  making 
the  lour  of  Greece  with  me  upon  very  moderate  conditions,  when 
compared  with  the  extraordinary  talent  which  he  possesses.  He  had 
studied  eight  years  at  Paris,  under  Robert,  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  ten  years  at  Rome,  at  the  expense  of  the  late  king,  under  the 
tnost  celebrated  masters ;  and,  had  not  the  Revolution  taken  place* 
he  was  about  to  have  been  appointed  the  king's  painter  for  the  de- 
partment of  architectm^.  I  could  not  possibly  have  been  more  for- 
tunate. *^^*  My  collection  of  Levantine  'Dresses  ( I  mean  drawings  of 
them)  u  alreadff  very  oanitderable^  amounting  to  nearly  txDO  hundred'^ 
9^  will  soon  be  greatly  augmented  ;**»so  that  I  hope  one  dsiy  to  show 
the  richest 'port-fo)io  perhaps  that  was  ever  carried  out  of  Greece', 
Asia#  and  Turkey.  But  Athens,  especially,  is  my  great  object.  I 
jiromise  voo  that  those  Who  come  after  me  shall  have  nothing 
to  glean,  Not  only  every  temple,  and  every  archway,  but  eve* 
ty  stone,  and  every  insctiptioa,  shall  be  copied  with  the  most  scru* 
pulous  fidelity. !    "f.  267,  268. 

From  vorioua  passages  in  hia  aubseouent  letters,  it  appears 
that  Hr  Vxiaxix  tnore  than  answered  tnese  expectations,  and 
that  hW^iiadbeen  labouring  at  the  drawings  with  the  most  ex- 
emplary assiduity  during  the  whole  period  of  their  connexion* 
■With  reBpect  to  Mr  Tweddell's  observations  and  researches,  it 
would  be. difficult  to  imagine  any  one,  whose  previous  habits  and 
lurquirements'  rendered  him  more  fit  for  the  task  of  elucidating 
the  remains  of  classic  tim^  in  those  celebrated  countries.  His 
zeal  for  the  subject,  too,  wns  unbounded }  and  these  letters  con- 
tain  p4erpetuai  proofe  of  the  diligence  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  researches,  and  of  the  satisfactory  progress  which 
he  and  bis  coadjtitDriiad  mode*     Thus— ^ 

*  There  is  an  abundant  crop,  apd  die  promise  of  a  rich  harvest-^ 
at  least,  I  can  answer  for  the  diKgenee  of  the  reapers.— From  sun- 
rise till  eleven  o'clock  at  night  we  laboyr  uniformly}  Mr  Pr6aux 
in  copying  every  thing  which  is  to  be  copied,  smd  I  in  determining 
the  locality  of  ancient  buildings,  and'  in  describing  and  comparing 
what  is  with  what  was.    I  am  highly  satisfied  with  onr  several  pro- 

Sess.     Notwithstanding  the  four  years'  residence  of  Mr  Stuatt,  and 
e  laborious  investigations  of  Mons.  Le  Roy,  \  persuade  myself  thaf 
my  drawings  wiQ  represent  man^  object^  in  a  new  and  much  bet^ 
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ler  ligbt»  than  those  of  either  one  or  the  other,  and  that  there  will 
be  ai  wide  difference  m  the  taste  with  which  the  poinu  of  Tiew,  e- 
specially  the  general  ones»  are  choeen,  and  in  the  accuracy  of  per* 
tpecdve.  I  also  flatter  myself  with  being  able,  before  1  leaTe  A« 
thens,  to  correct  many  imperfectiooa  in  the  map  of  these  environs, 
which  the  Abb^  Barthekmy  has  published  in  the  Traoda  of  the 
Younger  Anacharsis.  Exclusively  of  much  curious  exhibition  of  an- 
tienc  architecture  in  its  highest  perfection,  I  make  a  point  of  coU 
lecbng  a  variety  of  small  scenes,  representing  the  manners,  usagest 
dresses,  and  attidudes  of  the  inhabitants — their  ceremonies  of  mar- 
riage and  interment,  *  &c.  (p*28S.) — '  Pr^aux  has  taken  drawings 
of  almost  every  building  and  monument  of  interest  without- side  we 
citadel.*  (p. 291.)*^*  J^  suis  tres-content,  cher  ami,  de  mon  s^jour 
ici,  et  du  profit  que  j'en  ai  tir6.  J*ai  une  superbe  collection  de  iki" 
seins  de  ckaque  monument  qui  existe^  et  de  tous  let  points  de  vue  les 
plus  intireuans,  *  (p.  292.) — *  Independent>y  of  a  very  fine  collection 
of  drawings,  I  have  two  volumes  JuU  of  ancient  Greek  inscriptions^ 
which  I  have  copied,  havine  turned  over  almost  every  stone  in  the 
environs.'  (p. 296) — ^  J'ai  fait  un  tres  grand  recueu  d'anciennes 
inscriptions — il  n*y  a  ici  guires  de  pierre  que  je  n'ai  toum^  et  re- 
toum^e.'   (p-^06.) 

There  was,  besides,  a  collection  of  admirable  drawings  by  Mr 
Fauvd,  which  be  had  purchased  of  that  gentleman. — We  be- 
lieve there  are  few  readers  who  will  not  admit,  that  the  question 
as  to  the  value  of  the  journals,  notes,  and  drawings,  above  ena- 
merated,  has  been  satisfactorily  answered.  The  other  question^ 
respecting  what  became  of  them,  we  shall  discuss  presently. 

Now,  hitherto,  we  bare  only  adverted  to  the  collections  found 
at  Athens,  and  comprising  the  result  of  Mr  Tweddell's  labours 
after  he  left  Constantinople  in  autumn  1792.  But  it  appears 
that  be  deposited  there,  before  leaving  it,  the  results  of  bis  pre- 
vious travels  during  above  three  years.  The  volume  before  us 
presents  some  evi£nce  also  of  their  extent  and  value*  They 
appear  to  have  consisted  of  a  great  mass  of  drawings  and  ma- 
nuscripts* Among  the  drawings,  there  were  many  of  the  Cri- 
mea, executed  by  himself,  or  under  his  direction,  by  an  able 
artist,  in  the  service  of  Professor  Pallas.  These  he  dcscnbes 
fp.  188.)  as  bavins  been  finished  *  in  a  very  masterly  manner.  \ 
There  were  also  about  one  hundred  drawings  of  Constantinople^ 
and  the  neighbouring  country  (p.  SI 5.)  He  d^ribai  his  notes 
and  papers,  *  upon  the  different  conntries  through  which  he  ha4 
passed, '  as  having  been  *  very  voluminous '  {Und.)    But  his  *  dif-^ 

*  ferent  journals '  he  speaks  of  as  still  more  valuable,  ^  especi* 
^  ally  tliose  of  Switzerland  and  the  Crimea,  which  were  com<» 

*  poeed  with  much  care ;  and  which  (he  adds)  I  will  venture  to 

*  h;j^  contained  some  very  good  information,  and  inany  detaiW 
<  pot  yet  known. '    He  speaks  of  these  MSS.  as  ^  (he  fruits  of 
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*  three  years  and  a  half  of  UDreroitted  application  to  every  ob* 

*  iect  of  curiosity  that  had  come  before  tiim, '  (p.  3i7.)|  and 
adds,  that  to  have  made  another  copy  of  his  Journals,  <  would 

*  have  required  half  a  year  of  constant  writing* ' — as  he  had 
found  when  he  began  such  an  attempt,  (ib,)  Again.—-*  During 
'*  the  three  years  and  a  half  which  had  intervened  between  my 

*  arrival  at  Hamburg  and  my  departure  from  Constantinople, 
<  I  had  r^stered  the  occurrences  of  every  dsy  with  much  mi* 

*  Muteness.     I  had  neglected  no  species  of  information,  and  had 

*  collected  a  variety  of  details  very  interesting,  and  some  little 

*  known.     My  papers  and  notes  of  this  kina  were  become  vo« 

*  luminous.  *  (p.  S18.)  And  he  then  states  his  having,  from  their 
bulk  and  value,  been  induced  to  deposit  them  under  the  care  of 
his  friend  Mr  Thornton,  afterwards  British  Consul  in  the  Le^ 
vant.    Lastly, 

*■  Butexclufrtveljof  an  accession  of  health  (from  walking),  I  havp 
by  this  means  seen  the  country  in  a  very  superior  manner.  In  each 
of  the  cantons  through  which  I'  have  passed,  I  left  nothbg  unseen 
behind  me.  I  have  travelled  where  neither  carriage  nor  horse 
could  have  followed  my  route; — and  General  Pfyfier*  of  Lucerne,  who 
is  better  acquainted  with  his  own  country  than  any  other  maiuin  it, 
told  roe  that  my  course  was  one  of  the  coropletest  that  he  had  ever 
known  to  be  pursued. '     p.  92. 

We  mifl:ht  multiply  the  evidence  on  these  points  from  the 
letters  of  Mr  Tweddell,  and  other  documents  now  before  us  ; 
but  we  presume  that  enouf^h  has  been  stated  to  prove  the  ex- 
tent of  his  collections,  and  tne  extraordinary  diligence  with  which 
they  were  daily  and  hourly  Vnade  during  his  travels.  They  en- 
Ij^rossed,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  time  which  was  not  passed  in 
society  and  in  actual  observation  ;  the  completion  of  them  form- 
ed his  principal,  or  rather  his  only  object,  to  which  every  thing 
he  did  and  saw  was  made  subservient  ^  and  when  he  sat  down 
to  write  lettters,  it  was  only  in  a  moment  snatched  from  his  se- 
vere and  habitual  occupation.  Unfortunately,  the  letters  only 
are  now  to  be  found, — the  collections  have  most  unaccountably 
disappeared:  But  in  judging  of  what  is  before  us,  we  shoutd  act 
most  unfairly  if  we  did  not  take  into  our  account  the  relative  si- 
tuation in  which  it  stands  to  what  is  suppressed.  We  see,  in 
truth,  little  more  of  the  sculpture  than  the  chips  and  the  dust^ 

*  *  General  Pfyffer — a  native  of  Lucerne,  and  officer  in  the  French 
service.  He  constructed  a  very  curious  model  (formed  of  a  compo- 
sition of  charcoal,  clay  and  other  materials)  9Q  feet  and  a  half  long» 
and  1 2  in  breadth,  exhibiting  a  topographical  representation  of  th^ 
rnost  mountainous  parts  of  Switzerland,  in  an  accurate  and  minute 
detail,  and  of  extraordinory  beauty.  The  execution  of  it  cost  the 
XSeneral  nearly  20  years,  befone  it  was  brought  to.entire  perfection,  f 
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imd  here  and  there  a  rejected  fragment  half  finished.  Tbu^ 
much  it  ^as  necessary  to  state  respecting  the  merits  of  the  Cor- 
respondence* as  connected  with  Mr  Tweddeli's  travels  and  lite- 
rary pursuits: — As  iUustrating  his  private  character,  it  requires 
neither  apology  nor  vindication. 

Of  these  letters,  howevm*,  the  reader  will  naturally  require  m 

rimen  or  two ;  and  we  shall  extract  several  passages  of  nearly 
average  degree  of  interest  which  the  collection  possesses. 
The  Editor  has  certainly  been  ill  advised  in  publishing  so  many. 
Above  three  hundred  quarto  pages  are  occupied  with  them^ 
and  unless  every  hope  of  recovering  the  journals  and  other  more 
"valuable  remains  of  Mr  Tweddell  is  abandoned,  wfe  hardly  thir^k 
the  printing  of  so  large  a  portion  of  his  private  correspondence 
was  justified  by  its  importance.  All  the  letters  containing  ma* 
terial  evidence  of  the  existence  and  nature  of  those  journals  un- 
doubtedly deserved  to  be  laid  before  the  publick ;  but  many  let- 
ters are  here  to  be  found  which  neither  throw  any  h'ght  upon 
those  points,  nor  carry  with  them  any  considerable  degree  of 
interest  to  the  bulk  of  readers,  persons  unconnected  with  the 
author.  We  touch  very  reluctantly  upon  this  topic,  aware  of 
the  amiable  feelings  which  have  led  (o  the  error  we  arenoticing; 
feelings  quite  sufficient  for  his  apology,  if  not  fur  his  justifica- 
tion* The  following  remarks  on  Swiss  liberty  we  believe  to  be 
very  just. 

*  In  Switzerland,  believe  me,  there  is  much  less  liberty  than  peo- 
ple imagine.  I  give  you  my  word,  tliat  few  places  exhibit  more  of 
-despotism  than  Zurich.  The  government  of  that  canton  is  iniqui- 
tous m  a  very  sublime  degree.  But  I  should  be  laughed  at  for  say- 
ing this,  by  every  traveller  almost  who  runs  through  Switzerland— 
^<  Oh !  Switzerland  is  free-^appy  Switzerland  1  '*  Now,  nothing 
f  s  more  idle  than  to  talk  of  the  liberty  of  Switzerland*  as  if  it  were 
one  state.  It  consists  of  thirteen  governments,  exclusively  of  num- 
"berless  subdivisions  of  government;  and  the  liberty  of  one  ofien  bor- 
ders upon  the  tyranny  of  another.  The  aristocracy  of  Zurich  raised 
my  indignation  while  I  staid  there-^I  speak  not  of  the  form  of  which 
one  reads,  but  of  facts  which  passed  under  my  own  eyes — I  hav« 
some  damning  documents  upon  that  subject.  The  government  of 
Zurich  cannot  last  HO  years ;  I  think  it  will  not  live  above  half  that 
time.  As  for  Geneva,  it  is  on  the  eve  of  another  revolution. ' 
p.  111. 

Our  readers  may  like,  perhaps,  to  be  introduced  into  the  fa- 
mily circle  of  the  Neckers  and  Staels  at  Copet,  near  Geneva. 

<  I  lefl  Lausanne  about  ten  days  ago,  upon  an  excursion.  I  had 
an  invitation  to  pass  a  few  days  with  Mens.  Necker,  formerly  roini- 

rer  of  France :  this  invitation  was  too  interesting  to  be  refused,  an4 
spent  with  him  first  of  fdl  pear  a  week.— I  tb^n  went  to  Geneva  fo^ 
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a  day  or  two,  and  am  now  on  a  return  to  Mr  Necker*«,  in  my  way 
back  to  Lausanne. — My  Tisit  here  has  been  highly  agreeable.  We 
have  had  a  very  small  party  in  the  bouse — a  Madame  Rillet,  Mr 
Micheli  de  Chateauvieax,  and  Mr  and  «Mad/  de  Sta^  Necker 
talked  to  me  a  great  deal,  and  with  moch  interest^  about  England* 
Upon  France  he  said  less,  and  wished  in  general  to  avoid  the  sub* 
ject.  He  is  generally  thoughtful  and  silent — but  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  contribute  to  his  amusement*  by  recounting  to  him 
different  circumstances  in  our  political  a£Fairs ;  so  that  Madame  De 
Stael  tells  roe  that  she  has  never  seen  him  for  many  years  so  much 
interested)  and  so  abstracted  from  himself  and  his  own  thoughts. 
He  was  anxious  that  I  should  give  him  an  idea  of  the  different  maa* 
tiers  of  style  and  oratonr  of  the  first  speakers  in  our  House  of  Com- 
mons. As  I  recollected  speeches  of  almost  all  of  them,  and  possess 
the  base  faculty  of  mimicry,  in  some  measure,  without  being  (I  hope) 
what  h  called  a  mimic,  I  repeated  to  him  different  speeches  of  Pitt» 
Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Dundas,  in  their  respective  manners :  He  un- 
derstands English  perfectly  well;  and  you  cannot  conceive  how  much 
]ie  was  delighted  with  this.  He  desired  me  to  go  over  them  again  ; 
and  almost  every  day  we  have  passed  several  hours  upon  similar  to- 
pics, ehher  touching  upon  Hastinffs's  trial,  or  the  examinations  and 
triah  of  the  state*prisoners ;  or  other  subjects,  relating  to  the  con- 
fititution  and  government  of  England.  Thus  he  has  been,  many  of 
these  daysy  quite  lively  and  cheerful ;  and  instead  of  passing  the 
greater  part  ii  his  time  in  his  own  cabinet,  reading  and  writing,  he 
used  to  enter  soon  after  breakfaH  into  hia  daughter's  room,  and 
«pend  with  us  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  He  waa,  indeed,  pleased 
to  aay,  chat  nothing  had  interested  him  so  much  for  many  years.— 
Mr  De  Stael,  whose  conduct  in  France  had  given  umbrage  at  the 
Court  of  Sweden,  and  who  apprehended  that  his  functions  might  in 
consequence  be  suspended,  received,  while  I  was  at  Copet,  a  cou« 
jrier  to  confirm  him  in  the  exercise  of  them.  Mad.  De  Stael  is  a 
most  surprising  personage  %  she  has  more  wit  than  any  man  or  wo- 
man I  ever  saw.  She  is  plain,  and  has  no  good  feauture  but  her 
eyes ;  and  yet  she  contrives,  by  her  astonishing  powers  of  speech* 
)to  talk  herself  into  the  possession  of  a  figure  that  is  not  disagreo* 
able.'    D.  117, 118. 

The  ioUowing  extracts  bring  us  into  an  equallj^  interesting  so- 
cidjf'in  a  remote  corner  of  Europe^  Tulczyn,  in  the  Ukraioet 
where  J^ir  Tweddell  spent  some  time  at  the  country  seat  of 
Coontess  Potos^a,  and  in  the  company  of  her  numerous  guesta^ 
and  her  neighbours  the  very  amiable  and  distinguished  family 
pf  the  Due  de  Polignac 

^  *  The  Countess  has  a  very  princely  establishment  .indeed— about 
150  persons  daily  in  family.  The  Marshal  Suvarrow,  and  a  great 
number  of  his  omoers  occupy  a  wing  of  the  palace,  which  is  a  verjr 
large  and  magnificent  buildmg.  I  have  an  apartment  of  three  roooia 
to  myself.    The  family  never  unites  before  dinner  time^    Each  per« 
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ton  <yrder8  breakfait  in  his  own  apaitmenty  and  has  all  the  momlni: 
to  himself:  This  is  very  convenient;  a  perfect  liberty  of  conduct 
upon  all  these  points  is  thoroughly  established.  The  Countess  sends 
a  servant  to  me  every  morning,  to  know  if  I  want  any  thing;  to  bring 
fresh  linen,  &c  and  to  ask  at  what  hour  I  choose  to  ride  out.  £ 
have  a  carriage  and  four  horses,  and  one  of  her  servants  to  attend 
■oe  whenever  I  please;  and,  in  short,  she  has  omitted  nothing  to 
make  my  residence  here  in  every  respect  pleasant  and  commodious* 
I  have  all  the  morning  for  study,  except  what  I  give  to  exercise ; 
and  in  the  evening  there  is  always  society  without  the  trouble  of  seek« 

iog  it The  Duke  of  Polignac's  house  is  at  the  distance  of  half" 

aa-hour's  drive :  I  go  thither  upon  what  is  called  a  traineau;  Le.  & 
carriage  embarked  upon  a  sledge;  and  the  road  is  one  entire  sheet  of 
glass,  over  which  the  horses  gallop  almost  the  whole  of  the  way.  £ 
have  dined  twice  there ;  and  was,  the  day  before  yesterday,  witness 
of  the  arrival  of  pews  which  gave  me  the  most  cordial  joy,  and 
which,  from  the  knowledge  you  have  oi  the  friendly  attentions  I  have 
long  received  from  the  Duke  and  his  family,  will  not  fail  to  give  you 
also  pleasure : — During  the  time  of  dinner  a  courier  arrived  from 
Petersburg,  bringing  a  letter  to  the  Duke,  written  by  the  Emperor 
himself,  aud  containing  nearly  these  words— 

<*  I  have  this  day  made  a  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Polignac  of  an 
estate  in  Lithuania,  containing  a  thousand  peasants;  and  I  have  th» 
pleasure  of  signifying  it  to  him  with  my  own  nand.    ( Signed )  Paul.  *' 

'  We  are  just  restored  to  tranquillity  after  a  mighty  bustle — ^There 
has  been  a  great  wedding  in  the  family,  which  has  sometimes  con« 
sisted  of  150  persons.  We  have  had  a  great  mob  of  Russian  princes ; 
and  all  the  feet  of  Ukraine  have  been  summoned  to  dance.  At  pre-^ 
sent  we  are  reduced  to  about  16  persons^  and  our  society  is  some- 
what select  and  pleasant.  Among  these  is  the  Marshal  Suvarrow^ 
the  hero  of  Ismael.  He  is  a  most  eltraordinary  character.  He 
dines  every  morning  about  nine  o'clock.  He  sleeps  almost  naked. 
He  affects  a  perfect  indifference  to  heat  and  cold— and  quits  his 
chamber,  which  approaches  to  suffocation,  in  order  to  review  hh 
troopsy  in  a  thin  linen  jacket,  while  the  thermometer  of  Reaumur  ii» 
at  10  degrees  below  freezing.  His  manners  correspond  with  hh 
humours.  I  dined  with  him  diis  morning,  or  rather  witnessed  his 
dinner — ^he  cried  to  me  across  the  table,  **  Tweddell  i  (he  generally 
addressed  by  the  surname,  without  addition)  the  French  have  taken 
Portsmouth*  I  have  just  received  a  courier  from  England.  The  Kin^^ 
is  in  the  Tovoer ;  and  Sheridan  Protector.  **  A  great  deal  of  thi.^r 
whimsical  manner  is  affected.  He  finds  that  it  suits  his  troops  and 
the  people  he  has  to  deal  with.  I  asked  him,  if  after  the  massacre 
of  IsHiae],  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  day  I 
He  said,  he  went  home  and  wept  in  his  tent.  *    p.  132 — 156. 

That  the  intercourse  of  the  great  world  had  no  evil  effect  orv 
Mr  TweddelFs  feelings  Mid  charagteri  ^a  may  infer  from  die 
ioUowir^  ramaiks.^ 
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*  I  !iu|Vpfcl  wi£h  the  King  of  Poland  last  ntgbt.  We  barfa  vefjT 
•mall  party,  about  ten  persons.  His  manners  are  very  engaging; 
and  his  person  very  interesting ;  but  he  is  much  dejected.  1  am  ^o^ 
log  th^re  ^gain  to-nii;ht. 

*  AW  that  I  »ee  of  the  great  world,  of  its  pleasares  lind  of  its  va« 
nities,  has  no  other  effect  upon  me  than  that  of  convincing  me  that 
the  littks  of  hap]>incs8  which  Is  made  fcnr  man  must  be  found  in  the 
other  extreme.  I  see  every  where  so  mtich  M\y  and  so  much  wicked- 
ness, such  a  mad  ap}>etife  for  vitiating  the  wholesomeness  of  Nature, 
that  she  has  become  doubly  dear  to  me  since  I  tee  so  Ihde  of  her. 
The  ambttiouj^  projects  which  I  will  confess  that  I  once  had,  are 
dead  within  me.  All  that  surrounds  me  in  that  way  h  calculated  to 
make  a  feeling  and  reflecting  mind  groan  and  weep.  After  having 
seen  the  part  which  fbols  play  upon  the  great  stage,  a  few  books  and 
a  few  friends  are  what  I  shall  seek  to  finiish  my  days  with.  In  the 
mean  tlm^^  being  in  the  bustle,  I  mix  with  it— -I  swim  with  the  tide; 
and  mark  how  it  ebbs  ^nd  how  it  flows,  and  all  its  various  eddied 
and  directions.  There  are  many  things  m  this  world  which  it  a 
worth  while  to  see»  merely  to  know  that  they  were  not  worth  the 
pains  of  seeking. 

'  I  have  seldom  passed  my  time  so  pleasantly  as  in  the  Ukraine^' 
In  my  last  letter  I  gave  you  a  long  account  of  our  way  6f  living, 
and  of  the  persons  whom  I  saw  there.  But  the  greatest  treasure  td 
me  was  the  society  of  the  Polignacs — with  whom  I  dined  always 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  spent  the  whole  day.  It  is  truly  a 
rare  thing  to  see  women  who  have  lived  so  much  hi  the  great  world, 
and  on  its  pinnacle — and  who  while  they  appeared  made  only  for 
that — so  highly  possessed  of  every  thmg  which  gives  a  charm  and  a 
relish  to  private  life.  The  Duchesse  De  Guiche  and  the  Comtesse 
De  Polignac  are  among  the  few  women  whom  I  could  live  with  fo^ 
ever  ;  with  every  grace  of  person  and  manners  they  unite  more  solid 
accomplishments — ^and  so  attached  to  each  other,  not  a  sentiment  of 
rivalry  ever  entering  into  the  imagination  of  either.  I  shall  see  them 
once  more  in  passing  to  the  Crimea,  and  then,  perhaps,  never  more: 
•^this  is,  I  assure  you,  a  serious  regret. '     p..  146,  147. 

We  may,  however,  observe,  that  his  opinions  upon  political 
subjects  received  a  very  considerable  softening  from  his  new  ha« 
bits  of  life.  The  author  of  the  Dissertation  from  which  we  have 
above  extracted  opinions  concerniirg  the  French  Revolution, 
was  not  likely  to  have  passed  over  tne  mention  of  the  Duke  6[ 
Brunswick's  manifesto,  with  the  simple  epithet  of  *  unfortunate^ 
which  is  all  he  says  of  it,  after  receiving  some  civilities  at  that 
prince's  court.  His  intercourse  with  emigrant  ladies  appears 
materially  to  have  increaised  his  disgust  at  the  subsequent  pro^ 
gress  of  the  Revolution,  aud  its  fatal  wars  $  and  he  expresses 
himself  in  language  extremely  violent,  as  often  as  those  topics 
eome  across  him.    \Ve  admits  of  courdei  that  no  real  friend  oi 
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liberty  could  fiesitate  in  proclaiming  his  abdorrence  of  the  revo^ 
hitionary  crime^'  and  of  the  oppressions  exercised  by  the  French 
arms ;  but  the  manner  of  the  following  passage,  (rather  perhaps 
than  its  substance),  betokens  either  that  he  had  become  some- 
what  tinctured  by  the  prejudices  of  the  society  in  which  he  prin* 
tipally  lived,  or  ulat;  conscious  of  having  b^un  in  one  extreme^ 
be  felt  a  disposition  to  run  into  the  opposite. 

*  I  am  tHe  niost  decided  enemy  of  the  great  nation  ;  their  mon- 
strous and  diabolical  conduct  makes  me  ashamed  that  I  ever  could 
imagine  that  their  motives  were  more  piire,  or  their  ends  more  salu- 
tary. My  opinions  are  not  changed  with  regard  to  our  mode  of  com- 
mencing the  war,  and  the  views  of  dismemberment,  8tc.  &c.  but  they 
are  most  completely  changed  with  respedt  to  the  nature  of  French 
principles,  French  morals,  French  views,  arid  the  Grial  result  of  the 
French  Revolutic^n.  The  conduct  t^  thd  present  government  to- 
wards America  and  Switaeerlartd,  but  especially  Switzerland,  is  the 
ne  plus  ubra  of  barbarous  despotism,  rioting  in  the  consciousness  of 
impurity  and  the  lust  of  evil.    There  is  no  longer  any  good  to  be  ex- 

I^ected  from  these  ruffian  trumpeters  of  false  freedom.  I  am  stfong- 
y  convinced,  and  have  the  best  and  most  melancholy  proofs,  that 
there  is  less  liberty  in  France  than  in  almost  any  country  of  the 
earth.  In  short,  I  lose  all  patience  upon  this  subject.  I  abhor  and 
execrate  the  pretended  republic,  with  all  her  compulsory  affiliations, 
in  the  exact  proportion  of  my  former  hopes  from  her  effi)rt8  in  thef 
cause  of  mankind.  I  prefer  the  downright  sincere  despotism  which 
avows  it^  nature  and  publishes  its  maxims,  to  the  hollow  workings 
and  masked  designs  of  an  hypocritical  liberty.  *    p.  239,  240. 

While  we  intimate  the  doubts  su^ested  by  this  and  several 
htherpassages,  we  desire  not  to  be  understood  as  confounding 
Mr  Tweddell  with  those  false  friends  of  liberty,  who  having 
once,  and  by  some  acciderit,  been  led  to  profess  perhaps,  rather 
than  to  hola,  free  opinions  alien  to  the  baseness  of  their  natural 
disposition,  seized  the  first  oppfortunity  t6  shake  themselves  loose 
from  siich  troublesome  incumbrances,  that  they  might  run  un* 
shackled  the  profitable  race  of  servility  ^  and,  resolved  by  their 
peculiar  speed  to  make  up  for  having  started  somewhat  later  thaa 
their  fellow  slaves,  display  a  zeal  for  every  thing  base  and  sordid, 
which  the  more  discreet  enemies  of  independence  regard  as 
overdone.  Mr  Tweddell  had  nothing  in  common  with  this  mean 
and  pitiful  tribe;  it  was  because  he  really  loved  liberty,  and 
viewed  the  French  as  its  enemies,  that  he  hated  them ;  and  he 
hated  them  upon  the  true  ground  too, — because  he  saw  ifl 
their  proceedings  checks  to  the  necessary  reforms  in  our  own 
establishments. 

The  following  passages  from  a  letter  lo  his  mother,  contain 
l^roofi  of  that  kind  and  affectionate  deposition  which  we  have 
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(reqvently  mentioned  as  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  Mr 
Tweddelf's  charaoer.  They  also  show  it  to  have  been  sli^tly 
tinged  with  melancholy,  which  indeed  repeatedJy  appears  in  tlie 
course  of  the  correspondence,  though  the  Editor  ascribes  it  t9 
some  temporary  disappointment 

'  I  assure  you  a^  great  part  of  the  pleasure  which  I  receive  from 
this  part  of  my  travels,  results  from  the  idea  of  that  which  I  shall  be 
able  to  conveir  to  70U  and  to  my  father  on  my  return.  We  shall 
thus,  I  hope,  all  traVel  over  the  same  ground  together.  Believe  me* 
I  begin  to  feel  the  interval  very  long  which  separates  us.  It  is  now 
more  than  three  years  since  I  took  leave  of  Threepwood,  and  of  so 
many  objects  which  that  place  contains  that  are  most  dear  to  me* 
On  leaving  England  I  hoped  that  in  about  that  time  I  should  be  re* 
turned,  or  nearly  so ;  but  the  times  have  been  most  unfavourable—- 
and  events  impossible  to  foresee.  What  consoles  me  is,  that  you 
will  be  convinced  I  have  neelected  nothing  to  draw  profit  out  of  e* 
very  circumstance  during  the  period  that  has  separated  ns.  I  am 
still  in  hope  that  a  year  more  will  see  me  in  Enghmd. 

*  If,  however,  you  or  my  father  should  wish  me  at  any  one  mo- 
ment to  return  to  England,  and  to  abandon  the  |daii  which  I  propose^ 
and  the  object  of  my  inquiry,  I  shall  certainly  not  scruple  to  sacri- 
fice my  own  wishes  to  yours.  The  fame  of  authorship  is  no  longer 
of  the  same  value  m  my  eyes  that  it  was  formerly ; — it  is  added,  in  my 
estimation,  to  the  long  list  of  other  worldly  vanities,  the  sense  <^ 
which  is  augmented  by  every  day  and  almost  every  hour  that  passea 
over  me.  f  would  never  consent  to  publish  any  thing  that  I  myself 
fblt  to  be  very  imperfect; — but,  on  the  other  hood,  I  would  readily  a- 
grce  to  abandon  any  prospect  of  literary  success  for  the  remotest 
hope  of  contributing  to  vour  and  to  my  father's  satisfaction.  There 
are  few  things  to  which  I  now  attach  any  extraordinary  value ;  and, 
when  I  recollect  the  ardour  with  which  I  once  meditated  upon  differ- 
ent little  projects  of  vanity  and  ambition,  all  of  which  now  are  dead 
within  me,  I  sometimes  think  that  you  will  find  me  changed  in  more 
than  one  respect  from  what  you  knew  me.  But,  provided  that  you 
and  my  father  are  content  with  the  plan  which  I  have  given  you  1 
such,  I  think,  it  is  likely  to  remain,  for  the  greater  part: — and  I  fiat- 
Cer  myself  that  when  once  again  we  are  reunited,  we  shall  long  re- 
main so,  at  least,  with  few  intervals  of  separation.  You  tell  me  that 
your  health  is  good  upon  the  wbol»— my  fither'a  is  not  likely  to  un* 
dergo  any  variation  ;  for  all  which  I  am  thankful  to  God,  who  will, 
I  hope,  permit  us  to  converse  together  many  ensuing  years,  upon  the 
diffifrent  obj^itts  which  have,  severally,  most  interested  us  durmg  our 
separation ; — and  then,  perhaps,  we  shall  none  of  us  regret  that  a  few 
months  more  were  added  to  an  absence  which,  however  sometimes 
painful,  will  in  the  end,  I  trust,  prove  to  have  been  salutary  and  use* 
ful.'     p.  282-^-284.  ^ 

For  the  gloomy  colouring  of  passages  like  these,  and  particu- 
larly his  letter  to  Mr  Digby,  we  may  be  disposed  to  moke  great 
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allowance,  if  indeed  sadi  sentiments  are  not  rather  to  be  admiN 
ed,  as  flowing  from  an  exalted  spirit,  and  a  wise  and  well  founds 
ed  indifference  to  the  accidents  or  evils  (if  life,  without  any  im* 
proper  r^ection  of  its  enjoyments.  But  we  cannot  help  viewing 
some  of  Mr  TweddelPs  letters,  those  in  particular  where  he 
argues,  rather  than  expresses  his  feelings  upon  certain  subjects, 
as  partaking  of  another  character,  and  bordering  upon  a  sel& 
denying  system,  wholly  contrary,  in  our  apprehension,  to  the 
soundest  views  of  human  virtue,  and  of  the  order  of  the  universes 
We  allude  especially  to  such  observations  as  the  following. 

*  I  no  longer  eat  flesh-meat,  nor  drink  fermented  liquors.  As  fbr 
the  latter,  it  is  merely  because  I  do  not  believe  that  they  can  ever  be 
good^for  the  constitution,  and  still  more  especially  with  a  vegetable 
6\ei*  With  regard  to  the  flesh  of  animals,  I  have  many  times  thought 
upon  the  subject.  I  am  persuaded  we  have  no  other  right,  than  rUit 
right  of  the  strongest,  to  sacrifice  to  our  monstrous  appetites  the  bo* 
dies  of  living  things,  of  whose  qualities  and  relations  we  are  ignorant. 
Different  objections  which  struck  me,  as  to  the  probability  of  good 
from  the  universality  of  this  practice,  have  hitherto  held  me  in  inde- 
cision. I  doubted  whether,  if  this  abstinence  were  universal,  the 
animals,  which  we  now  devour^  might  not  devour,  in  their  turn»  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  reserved  for  our  sustenance.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  would  be  so-— but  I  do  not  believe  it ;  it  seems  to  me 
that  their  numbers  would  not  augment  in  the  proportion  Which  is  ap- 
prehended: if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  now  consume  them  with  puf 
teeth,. on  the  other,  we  might  then  abandon  our  schemes  and  inven* 
tlons  for  augmenting  the  means  of  propagation.  Let  nature  follow 
her  own  course  with  regard  to  all  that  lives.  I  am  told  that  they 
would  destroy  each  other : — In  the  first  place,  the  two  objections 
cannot  exist  together  ;  if  they  would  destroy  each  other,  their  num* 
bers  would  not  be  excessive.  And  what  is  this  mutual  destruction  to . 
me?  Who  has  constituted  me  dictator  of  the  realms  of  nature? 
Why  am  I  umpire  between  the  mistress  and  her  servants?  Because 
two  chickens  fight  till  one  dies,  am  I  obliged  to  worry  one  of  them 
to  prevent  their  engagement?  Exquisite  and  well  imagined  huma- 
nity !  On  the  other  hand  let  precautions  be  adopted  against  fa- 
mine^ when  experience  shall  have  shown  the  necessity  of  them  ;  in 
the  mean  while,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  bury  in  our  bowels  the 
carcases  of  animals,  which,  a  few  hours  before,  lowed  or  bleated  ^-* 
to  flay  alive  and  to  dismember  a  defenceless  creature — to  pamper  liai 
unsuspecting  beast  which  grazes  before  us,  with  the  single  view  of  suck* 
ing  his  blood  and  grinding  his  bones — and  to  become  the  unnatural 
murderers  of  beings,  of  whose  powers  and  fiiculties,  of  whose  modes 
of  communication  and  mutual  intercourse,  of  whose  degree  of  sensi« 
bility  and  extent  of  pain  and  pleasure,  we  are  necessarily  and  funda* 
mentally  ignorant.    The  calamity  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  wBSl'^ 
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ciently  tfscertakiedt  which  warrants  to  barbarous  a  proceeding,  so 
▼iolent  a  remedy,  npon  suspicion  and  by  anticipation. '  p.  215,  21 6w 
Now,  not  to  mention  the  many  decisiye  answers  which  might 
be  given  to  such  reasoning,  more  particularly  from  the  acknow- 
ledged fact,  that  we  are  so  placed  iiir  the  midst  of  animal  life  on 
all  hands,  that  destroy  it  we  must,  every  hour,  whether  we  will 
or  no,  unless  we  mean  to  surrender  oiir  own  r-^ We  object  to  the 
general  system  out  of  which  all-  such  sentiments  arise ;  a  systen^ 
of  selfdenial  and  mortification,  nearly  allied  to  that  which  many 
very  excellent  and  amiable  persons  pursue,  or  rather  try  to  pur^ 
sue,  at  the  expense  of  their  whole  happmess,  and  many  of  their 
duties ;  a  system  generally  comiected  with  religious  feelings,  and 
always  founded  more  or  less  in  an  excessive,  and  unquestionably 
ft  criminal,  aversion  to  the  occupations  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  llie  patrons  of  these  doctrines,  perhaps  we  should  ra-^ 
ther  sav  the  victims  of  these  morbid  feeKngs,  consider  every 
thing  that  passes  in  life  as  unworthy  of  a  reasonable  being's 
regard,  as  exceedingly  trivial  in  itself,  and  calculated,  by  winning 
our  affections,  to  turn  them  away  from  those  sublime  contem- 
plations and  magnificent  prospects  which  are  he^d  out  by  futu- 
rity. To  be  much  engrossed,  therefore,  with  the  present,  they 
hold  a  great  offence ;  andy  not  auite  aware  how  mr  they  must 
go  in  order  to  be  consistent,  tney  deem  every  care  bestowed 
upon  worldly  affairs,  beyond  what  absolute  necessity  requires,  asr 
at  the  least  debasing,  perhaps  criminal  There  cannot  surely  be* 
ft  greater  perversion  of  reason,  nor  one  involving  consequences 
more  unhappy ;  because,  nature  having  implanted  in  all  man-* 
kind  passions  and  feelings  which  rivet  their  affections  to  the 
world,  in  spite  of  themselves^  the  utmost  progress  which  can  be 
made  towards  unfettering  them^  amounts  to  little  more  than  tf 
struggle  r  and  the  principles  to  which  we  are  alluding,  alwavs 
terminate  in  unavailing  regrets  at  losing  what  is  unattainable^ 
and  sdfcondemnation  for  baring  yielded  to  inflexible  and  over-^ 
ruling  necessity.  The  evO  appears  still  to  be  greater,  if  we  re- 
flect that  it  falls  entirely  upon  the  most  amiaole  and  virtuous 
spirits, — the  rude  mass  of  mankind  being  secured  against  its  in-* 
roads  by  the  sturdy^  unthinking  constitution  of  their  minds ;; 
and  even  those  delicate  and  sensitive  beings  are  mightily  injured 
by  it  in  their  conduct,  as  weU  as  their  happiness,  oecause  they 
confound  together  feelings  and  actions,  involuntary  and  wilful 
mrors — and  va  straining  after  some  fantastic,  excessive,  and  un- 
attainable perfection,  almost  alwaya  n^Iect  the  solid  practical 
excellence  which  is  within  every  person's  reach,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  fall  into  serious  offences.  The  cure  for  such  mistaken 
notions  is  nevertheless  extremely  obvious.  Iiet  those  who  labeur 
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tinder  them  only  reflect  on  the  manifest  plan  exhibited  in  the 
tmiverse,  with  respect  to  human  conduct— on  the  abundance  of 
enjoyment  scattered  over  the  face  of  nature — on  the  desires 
and  aversions  implanted  in  our  minds — on  the  connexion  be* 
tween  present  gratification  and  worldly  virtue— on  the  certainty 
and  clearness  with  which  everv  thing  present  is  unfolded  to 
us,  and  the  obscurity  purposely  thrown  over  the  future  $  and 
they  will  admit,  that  tne  evidences  of  intelligence  in  the  sys* 
tern  are  hardly  more  obvious  than  the  proofs  of  what  it  intend- 
ed for  man  J  and  that  we  have  almost  as  strong  indications 
of  the  duties  cast  upon  him  with  respect  to  the  scene  he  is 
placed  in  9  as  we  have  of  the  existence  of  design  in  his  forma- 
tion. Such  considerations  as  these,  are  quite  sufficient  to  re- 
claim any  reasonable  understanding  from  the  errors  we  have 
mentioned  ;  to  raise  it  up  from  prostration  before  a  god  of  sa- 
Grifice-»an  idol  of  the  Cloister — an  image  of  terror,  caprice^ 
cruelty  and  injustice,  fashioned  by  fearful  men,  after  the  like- 
ness of  their  own  vices  and  frailties,  to  the  adoration  of  the  Su- 
preme Author  of  Nature,  from  whose  power  have  proceeded  all 
the  beauty  and  harmony  and  fragrance  that  delight  the  senses^ 
•^all  the  capacities  and  feelings  that  make  the  mmd  susceptible 
of  enjoyment  in  every  fortune. 

We  nave  hinted  at  want  of  selection  as  one  of  the  errors  com- 
mitted by  the  Editor  of  these  letters.  Not  only  he  has  printed 
a  considerable  number  without  any  adequate  reason,  but  he  has 
Inserted  one  or  two  which  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  been  sup- 
pressed. The  wisest  of  men  will  sometimes  write  thoughtlessly, 
and  even  foolishly  to  their  most  intimate  friends,  in  moments  of 
hurry  and  fatigue;  but  it  is  only  of  such  first-rate  personages 
that  the  public  ought  ever  to  see  the  productions  of  «very  care- 
less hour.  Men  of  an  inferior,  though  highly  distinguished 
stamp,  cannot  afford,  in  point  of  reputation,  to  be  so  exhibit- 
ed, and  the  display  is  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  the  multi- 
tude. So,  the  best  of  men,  in  the  confidence  of  private  friend- 
ship, will  frequently  express  themselves  respecting  others,  with 
a  severity  painful  to  its  objects  if  known,  yet  almost  as  innocent 
and  indeed  unavoidable  as  thought  itself,  where  there  is  no  idea 
of  a  disclosure.  The  rash  pubucation  of  such  efiusions,  come 
from  what  quarter  they  may,  is  no  doubt  interesting  enough  to 
the  world,  ever  greedy  of  invective ;  but  we  can  never  too  se- 
verely condemn  it  as  a  breach  of  duty  both  towards  the  authors 
and  the  subjects  of  them.  The  editor  has  erred  in  both  these 
particulars,  and  especially  in  the  latter. — Why  was  the  Seven- 
teenth Letter  published  i  It  consists  entirely  of  abuse,  either  of 
himself  or  others.    The  melancholy  tone  of  his  own  mind,  how 
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amiable  soever,  presents  the  streo^h  of  his  understanding  ta 
11$  in  an  unfavourable  light,  and,  from  the  information  in  the 
note,  we  should  think  an  unfair  light ;  for  the  editor  there  says, 
that  such  was  very  far  from  being  *  his  real  and  habitual  tem- 
per. * 

*  As  for  the  scenes  which  I  have  passed,  I  know  of  none  which 
bring  pleasure  to  my  memory  ;-»only  my  own  family,  youriself,  Losh, 
Mrs  W.  and  one  or  two  other  friends,  are  all  that  I  would  except 
from  oblivion.  Every  thing  else  presents  to  me  either  a  duty  ne- 
glected, or  a  folly  committed,  or  a  loss  of  time,  or  abuse  of  die  few 
powers  which  I  have,  or  hopes  madly  conceived  and  cruelly  frus* 
trated.  I  recall  no  year,  no  month,  no  week,  scarcely  an  entire  day, 
passed  without  some  feeling  which  has  embittered  all  the  rest  of  it. 
You  think  I  exaggerate— I  assure  you  I  do  not.  I  do  not  talk  of 
the  time  I  passed  at  school.  I  was  then  thoughtless;  and,  though 
not  particularly  happy,  yet  I  was  not  otherwise.  When  I  first  went 
to  college  I  was  dissipated,  and  regretted  every  day  what  I  com* 
mitted  every  day :  I  spent  more  money  than  I  ought,  and  again  re« 
gretted  that  I  put  my  father  to  so  much  expense.  During  diis  pe« 
nod  I  was  half  the  day  very  comfortless ;  reproaches  and  exhoita- 
tions  made  me  endeavour  to  redeem,  what  I  never  have  done,  my 
lost  time*  I  was  then  ambitious — and  no  one  can  conceive  with 
what  fretful  impatience  I  waited  for  the  time  of  trial,  and  with  what 
fears  and  pains  I  expected  the  decision  of  those  trifling  honours.  I 
should  have  been  ill  if  I  had  not  succeeded — and  when  I  did,  I  was 
not  happy  for  three  moments,  because  I  recollected  that  more  would 
be  expected  of  me  the  following  year.  Before  I  left  college,  as  evil 
thmgs  always  grow  fast,  I  felt  a  much  higher  ambition,  but  equally 
fbolnh'— tin,  all  on  a  sudden,  widiout  being  either  disappointed  or 
gratified,  it  nearly  died  away  of  itself. '    p.  KH,  lOf . 

The  remaining  part  of  the  letter  is  chiefly  filled  with  very  mi- 
measured  invectives  against  the  diplomatic  gentlemen  whom  be 
he  had  met  with  in  hts  travels,  and  who,  as  we  learn  from  o* 
ther  parts  of  his  correspondence,  had,  without  any  exceptioiiy 
treated  him  with  peculiar  kindness  and  attention.  It  is  true 
the  Editor  does  not  print  their  names  at  full  length,  except  one, 
who  k  only  described  as  <  a  simple,  plain  man, — ^fat,  good 
'  humoured  and  unaffected,  * — and  therefore  named  distinctly* 
Butf  by  means  of  initials,  titles,  asterisks,  and  the  red-bode 
for  Uie  year,  every  one  of  those  whom  he  lashes  in  blank,  be- 
comes easily  discoverable,  and  as  wdl  known  as  the  individual 
who  is  spared  at  full  length.  And  how,  we  must  ask  the  Re- 
verend Editor,  does  he  diink  that  a  gentleman  who  had  lived 
on  habits  of  fHendly  intercourse  with  his  brother,  and  to  whom 
in  the  same  sentence,  the  brother  admits  bis  obligatioas,  will 
like  to  see  himself  described  by  him  as  '  full  of  pretension,  sin- 
*  gularity  and  mystery— affecting  op^mess,  witoout  a  spark  of 
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b  said  to  have  been  made  by  Piron  to  the  French  academy,  consist* 
ing  of  forty  members  (and  utnallj  styled  '*  Les  Quarante**)  ;  and 
It  18  here  adopted  as  a  6ffure  of  speech  by  Comte  O'Donnel,  who 
had  mnch  of  the  playfulness  of  Pariiiian  conversation,  importing, 
that  25  English  possessed  amongst  them  the  entire  braint  of  4. 
(Ed.)'    p.  181. 

But  perhaps  the  note  in  p.  60.  exceeds  all  the  others.  Mr 
Tweddell  having,  in  one  of  those  letters  to  his  father,  which 
there  was  no  occasion  for  publishing,  de&cribed  the  uniform 
which  he  used  as  a  court  dress,  unfortunately  speaks  of  its 

•  blue  lappel, '  which  he  thought  sufficiently  intelligible  and  ac- 
curate. Not  so  the  more  accurate  and  most  intelligible  Editor, 
who  thus  annotates — 

*  Lappel  is  called  in  French  revers ;  being  merely  the  revers- 

•  ing  or  turning  back  of  the  front  lining ;  facitig  seems  to  be 

<  the  proper  equivalent  in  English  ;  lappel  applying  more  spe- 

<  cifically  to  the  cul  or  outline  than  to  any  difference  of  colour, 

•  (Ed.)'    p.  51. 

A  consideration  of  the  Appendix  now  brings  |us  to  resume 
the  question  of  the  MSS.  and  drawings ;  and  having  already 
shown  the  great  amount  and  bulk  of  these  remains  of  Mr 
TweddeD,  we  are  next  to  inquire,  how  such  literary  treasures 
have  disappeared.  In  performing  this  most  important  part  of 
his  task,  the  Editor  deserves  almost  unmingled  praise.  He 
might  have  brought  forward  his  proofs  in  a  more  distinct  and  lu- 
minous  order,  but  he  has  at  any  rate  manfully  produced  them  ; 
and  though  we  would  fain  hope  that  he  passes  too  harsh  a  sen- 
tence on  those  whom  he  accuses  of  detaining  the  collections,  and 
are  willing  to  believe  that  they  will  yet  be  produced,  we  must 
admit  that  the  case  is  a  strong  one  as  it  now  stands, — that  an 
answer  on  every  point  is  most  imperiously  called  for, — and  that 
the  Editor  has  not  shrunk  from  the  faithful  discharge  of  a  du- 
ty attended  with  much  trouble,  and  possibly  with  some  risk* 
Anxious  with  him  and  with  the  whole  literary  world  that  this 
mystery  should  be  cleared  up,  and  sincerely  Jesirogs  that  the 
explanation  most  satisfactory  to  all  parties  should  be  obtained, 
by  the  discovery  and  production  of  the  papers,  we  shall  contri- 
bute all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  ob- 
ject, by  stating  distinctly  the  manner  in  which  the  documents 
before  us,  forming  the  Appendix,  show  those  papers  to  havq 
been  disposed  of. 

The  reader  will  recollect,  that  the  papers  consisted  of  two 
portions ;  the  notes,  journals  and  drawings,  found  in  Mr  Twed- 
ddl's  repositories  at  Athens  after  his  decease — and  those  which 
he  had  deposited  with  Mr  Thornton  before  he  left  Constantin- 
ppl^l  the  former  containing  the  fruiis  of  his  rcs^arche^  \R 
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Greece  $  the  lattar  oonsisting  of  his  collections  from  the  time 
of  his  landing  on  the  Continent,  till  the  commencement  of  his 
journey  to  Amens.  We  shall  pursue  the  history  of  these  two 
portions  in  their  order. 

As  soon  as  Mr  Spencer  Smythe,  then  resident  British  mi«* 
nister  at  the  Porte,  heard  of  Mr  Tweddell's  death,  (with  whom 
he  appears  to  have  been  in  habits  of  intimacy),  he  sent  in- 
structions to  the  Consul  and  Vice-consul  at  Athens,  who  had 
taken  an  inventory  of  the  property,  as  we  have  already  stated^ 
a^d  who  had  officially  reported,  that  they  held  them  in  deposite 
until  further  directions  should  arrive.  Mr  Smythe's  orders 
were,  that  they  should  be  sent  by  sea  to  him  at  Constantinople ; 
and  they  were  shipped  accordingly  about  the  end  of  November 
1799,  consigned  to  Mr  Smythe.  The  vessel  was  unfortunately 
wrecked  in  the  sea  of  Marmora ;  but  the  property  in  question 
was  all  saved,  and  carried  by  the  person  unaer  whose  care  it  was 
sent,  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  taken  possession  of  be* 
fore  it  reached  Mr  Smythe,  by  an  order  of  Lord  El^n,  who 
had  just  arrived  as  ambassador.  Under  this  authority  it  was 
retained  in  custody  of  the  English  embassy  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  remonstrances  of  Mr  Thornton,  was  suffered  to  remain 
in  the  cellars  for  eight  weeks  unopened,  although  suffering  ex- 
tremely from  damp  since  the  shipwreck.  At  length,  about  the 
end  of  January  1800,  the  papers  were  unpacked,  and  artists 
were  employed  to  inspect  tne  drawings.  They  appear  to  have 
been  a  good  deal  damaged,  though  the  evidence  is  contradictor 
ry  as  to  the  extent  of  the  injury :  But  Signor  Lusieri,  a  well 
known  Italian  artist,  then  under  Lord  Elfrin's  patronage,  hav- 
ing inspected  them,  has  since  asserted  distinctly  that  they  were 
^  in  a  recoverable  state,  and  might  easily  be  copied.'  It  is 
also  known  that  some  of  them  uere  copied,  and  that  the  co- 
pies are  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  in  tnis  country.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  MiSS.  and  drawings  having  come  into  Lord  El- 
gin's possession  is  clear  beyond  all  cavH;  Lusieri  admits  it; 
and  Dr  Hunt,  chaplain  to  the  embassy,  states  his  having  seen 
them.  Simeon,  too,  under  whose  care  they  were  sent,  deposes^ 
that  he  saw  MSS.  and  drawings  spread  out  to  be  dried  on  the 
ambassador's  table ;  and  that  among  them  was  a  gold  watchy 
which  he  recogni^  as  part  of  Mr  Tweddeli's  property. 

The  other,  and  more  bulky  portion  of  Mr  Tweddell's  collec- 
tions, which  he  had  left  in  Mr  Thornton's  custody,  was  happi- 
ly saved  by  that  gentleman's  strenuous  and  disinterested  exer- 
tions, from  a  fire  which  destroyed  part  of  his  premises;  and  it 
was  retained  by  him  until  Lord  Elgin  ordered  it  to  be  sent  to 
his  residence^  about  the  same  time  that  be  began  the  examine* 
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tion  of  the  Athenian  coBectioos.  To^^ether  with  this  order,  Mr 
Thornton  received  a  notice  to  attend  himself,  and  he  saw  the 
backagesy  of  which  he  had  the  care,  opened  and  examined. 
He  recognized  the  Swiss  journal,  and  other  manuscripts,  and 
die  diflferent  articles  which  he  had  seen  Mr  Tweddell  put  up  in 
the  trunks.  The  contents  of  the  packai^es  were  all  taken  out, 
and  exposed  on  the  table  and  chairs  of  the  room,  where  Mr 
Thornton  also  saw  the  collections  from  Athens.  Of  this  room 
Lord  ESgin  kept  the  key;  and  he  locked  it  up  himt^f  when 
they  left  it,  the  different  articles  remaining  exposed.  Soma 
weeks  after  this  period,  Mr  Thornton  going  to  bis  warehouse, 
saw  several  of  the  boxes  which  had  been  sent  ft*om  the  English 
residence;  and,  upon  opening  them,  he  found  that  they  con- 
tained many  of  the  thin^rs  which  had  been  in  Mr  Tweddell's 
trunks ;  but  all  the  drawings  and  fnantiScHpts  were  missing ;  nor 
could  they  be  found  by  the  most  diligent  search,  nor  was  any 
further  communication  made  to  him  upon  the  subject  of  them. 

A  short  time  previous  to  his  taking  possession  of  Mr  Twed« 
dell's  property.  Lord  Elgin  had  written  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in 
ivhich  he  savs— -*  His  correspondence,  and  his  papers,  as  weU 
<  as  the  collections  he  had  made,  shall  be  carefully  sent  home; 

*  and  I  will  direct  any  trifle  of  ex{>ense  which  I  believe  to  be  due 
^  on  his  account,  to  be  paid,  that  no  delay  may  arise,  on  this 
^  pretext,  in  transmitting  bis  effects  home  to  his  parents.     From 

*  the  industry  and  knowledge  Mr  Tweddell  displayed  in  hu  li* 

*  terary  pursuits,  his  loss  is  considered  to  be  as  senous  a  one  as 
^  could  have  happened  to  those  who  set  a  value  on  the  riches  of 
^  Greece. '.  (p.  S55*)  But  he  made  no  communication  whatever 
to  Mr  Tweadell's  family,  who  waited  with  some  impatience  for 
the  ftilfiitnent  of  the  intentions  kindly  expressed  in  this  letteK  Al- 
though a  good  deal  alarmed  by  a  letter  nrom  Mr  Spencer  Stnythe 
in  April  1801,  complaining  that  all  his  attempts  to  procure  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  i^ir  were  frustrated,  and  that  *  he  had  been 
^  doomed .  to  become  an  impotent  spectator  of  so  much  mism^ 
'  nagement  as  rendered  tlie  topic  very  ungrateful, '  they  com- 
missioned Dr  Clarke,  who  was  then  at  donstantinople,  to  wait  up- 
on his  Lordship ;  and  he  is  here  called  upon  by  the  Editor  to  say 

*  whether  his  representations,-  made  in  the  most  respectful  and 

*  earnest  manner,  were  not  met  with  rudeness  and  rebuke. ' 
The  only  answer,  it  seems,  which  the  ambassador  would  give, 
was  a  general  and  positive  declaration  '  that  the  property  had 
^  been  sent  home  in  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  Mr 
^  Tweddeirs  father ;  anc!  that  the  interference  of  the  gentleman 

*  referred  to  waK  equally  ^superfluous  and  unauthorized. '  (p.  358.) 
Upon  Lord  Elgin's  return  to  England,  and  these  inquiries  be- 
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jng  renewed,  all  that  could  be  obtained  from  him  was,  that  he 
could  add  *  nothing  to  the  account  he  had  already  given  of  the 
^  embarkation  of  Mr  Tweddell's  property  at  Constantinople. ' 

It  is  natural  then  to  inquire,  upon  what  grounds  this  very  ge- 
neral account  of  the  matter  is  supposed  to  be  a  correct  one  | 
whether  his  Lordship's  recollection,  thus  vague,  though  peremp- 
tory, is  likely  to  be  accurate ;  how  far  circumstances  and  evi- 
dence concur  in  raising  a  suspicion  that  he  has  not  sufficiently 
tsuLed  his  memory,  and  that,  if  he  gave  himself  the  trouble 
(which  his  known  love  of  letters,  and  more  especially  his  atuch- 
taeot  to  the  monuments  of  antient  art,  must  incline  him  to  think 
Kght),  he  might  bring  other  particulars  to  his  mind,  and  per- 
haps be  able  to  trace  the  valuable  remains  so  much  sought  after, 
and  to  produce  them  to  the  lawful  owners,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world.    Now,  in  answering  these  questions,  it  is  most  material 
to  observe,  that  the  Noble  person  grves  no  reference  to  any  ship, 
6r  captain, — no  invoice  or  bill  of  lading,  certificate  of  health  or 
letter  of  advice ; — in  short,  he  supports  his  statement  by  no  do- 
tementary  evidence  whatever.     Dr  Hunt,  indeed,  says  be  thinks 
die  collections  were  shipped  in  the  Duncan^  and  consigned  to 
the  care  of  Mr  Losh  at  Newcastle,  under  the  snperintendance 
bf  Professor  Carl3^le.     But,  in  the  Jlrst  place,  Dr  Hunt's  ao« 
Count  is  replete  with  inaccuracy,  and  clearly  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  a  very  obscure  recollection  of  the  circumstances.    Se* 
eoTidlyt  That  gentleman  was  intimately  connected  with  Lord  £2« 
gin  in  the  whole  course  of  the  transaction.     Thirdly ^  Mr  Thorn* 
ton  in  his  letter  distinctly  asserts,  that  he  never  heard  of  the  ship* 
tnent  on  board  any  vessel  bound  to  England ;  although,  froim 
his  having  had  the  custody  of  the  papers  left  in  Constantinople^ 
and  having  been  requested  by  Lord  Elgin  to  be  present  at  their 
examination,  it  was  most  natural  Co  give  him  notice  of  their  em« 
barkation.     He  adds  that  the  Duncan  was  there  during  1800,  but 
sailed  for  Smyrna  and  Egypt  on  militalry  service,  not  for  England* 
This  also  appears  from  a  letter  of  Mr  Werry  the  British  consul 
at  Smyrna.     Fourthly^  though  Dr  Hunt  says,  in  his  first  letter^ 
that  *  ^r  saw  the  papers  put  on  board  an  English  vessel,  hethinky 

*  the  Duncan^  *  including  the  Swiss  Journal  by  name  (p.  430.)^ 
yet,  in  his  second  letter,  he  only  ^ays  that  *  he  mf)stjlrmlj/  be* 
^  lieves  it  was  transmitted^  with  whatever  else  was  thought  likeljf 

*  to  be  interesting,  to  Mr  Tweddell's  family'  (p.  452.);  tn  altera- 
tion  of  his  testimony  which,  according  to  every  rule  in  use  for 
sifting  the  correctness  of  a  witness's  recollection,  is  quite  fatal 
to  it.  Lastly f  he  says,  that  he  *  most  firmly  believes  *  the  ship- 
ment was  made  *  under  the  superintendance  of  Professor  Car- 

*  lyle,  whose  connexion  with  Mr  Losh,  and  with  the  north  oi 

*  England,  rendered  him  the  fittest  person  in  the  embassy  t# 
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Sng  to  Mr  Tweddell's  concerns  *^  must  '*  have  been  sufficiently  ex* 
plained  at  the  time>  in  one  way  or  other.'  p.  S61 — 365. 
I  We  have  hitherto  seen  Lord  Elgin's  general  statement  only 
in  the  light  of  an  account  wholly  unsupported  by  evidence  $  but 
when  he  gives  a  more  particular  narrative,  he  is  not  merely  un- 
supported, he  is  contradicted — and  his  story  is,  moreover,  full  of 
improbability.  In  xhe^rst  place,  it  seems  quite  unaccountable 
that  the  incidents  should  have  made  so  slight  an  impression  upon 
him  as  he  represents.  They  were  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and 
of  rare  occurrence ;  the^  had  happened  indeed  at  a  considerable 
distance  of  time;  but  his  recollection  had  been  taxed  very  early 
by  Dr  Clarke,  and  a  few  years  later  by  other  friends,  on  bis  ar- 
rival in  England : — they  related  to  the  subjects  of  his  favourite 
pursuits,  which  had  occupied  much  of  his  time  in  Turker,  and 
had  continued  to  interest  him  warmly  at  home.  Besides,  be 
is  proved  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  papers  and 
drawings,  both  by  the  facts  formerlv  stated,  and  by  what  we  are 
presently  to  add.  Secondly^  as  he  nad,  in  a  letter  already  cited, 
professed  his  intention  of  transmitting  the  proper^  to  Mr  Twed- 
dell's  family,  and  of  defraying  any  expenses  which  might  be  in- 
curred to  avoid  all  delay,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  should,  so 
soon  after,  have  abandoned  all  care  of  it ;  that  it  should  have 
been  shipped  without  a  line  of  advice  being  sent  to  any  one, 
or  any  document  taken  to  vouch  the  shipment.  Thirdly^  he 
states  that  they  were  sent  at  the  same  time  with  some  presents 
to  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr  Pitt : — now  it  is  ascertained  that  Lord 
Grenville  received  his  packages  safe,  as  it  may  be  presumed  Mr 
Pitt  did  also.  FourtUVf  the  Duncan  and  her  lading  have  been 
most  minutely  traced  by  official  documents,  and  the  statements 
of  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  ship  and  her  cargo ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  whole  of  it  rtiached  Elngiand  in  two  ouier 
vessels  on  which  it  was  transhipped  ;  that  there  was  not  one 
package  for  either  Mr  Losh  or  Mr  Tweddell's  family ;  and  that 
the  only  private  property,  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  consisted  of 
some  packages  for  Mr  Nesbitt,  Lord  Elgin's  father-in-law. 
Fijihlyi  his  Lordship  speaks  most  lightly  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty, particularly  of  the  Greek  collections,  which  he  calls  <  se- 

*  veral  drawings,  *    *  some  memoranda  of  inscriptions, '    and 

*  a  few  trifling  notes  of  a  tour,'  all  completely  damaged. 
Whereas  Mr  Thornton,  who  assisted  at  the  examination  of  toem 
in  Lord  Elgin's  presence,  not  only  gives  a  very  different  ac- 
count of  them,  as  we  have  already  stated,  but  mentions  his 
having  had  a  conversation  in  1801  with  Lord  Elgin,  who  de- 
scribed Dr  Hunt  as  having  been  *  prepared  for  superintending 

*  his  (Lord  E.'s)  artists  then  employed  at  Athens,  by  looking 

*  over  Tweddell's  papers. '  (p.  380.)     This  is  a  very  material 
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fact ;  and  still  more  so  is  that  assertion  of  the  editor  in  p.  869, 
if  correct,  that  many  of  Mr  Tweddell's  original  drawings  were 
seen  in  his  Lordship's  possession  long  after  the  period  in  qnea* 
tion;  and  that  copies  from  these,  taken  by  Lord  R's  permission^ 
have  been  actually  inspected  by  the  editor  himself.  Lastly^  his 
Lordship's  recollection  respecting  Lusieri  and  Mr  Thornton  is 
peculiarly  incorrect — the  former  having  been  in  Turkey  at  the 
time,  and  the  latter  having  seen  the  Swiss  and  other  collections 
left  under  his  care,  in  Lord  E/s  own  keeping.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable,  that  Lord  E.  should,  in  his  letters  to 
the  Editor,  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  latter  portion  of  property, 
when  he  had  acknowledged  to  Mr  Hamilton,  of  the  Secretary 
of  State's  office  (p.  382.),  the  accuracy  of  Mr  Thornton's  state- 
m^it,  in  which  the  several  articles  of  that  portion  are  described 
as  having  been  taken  out  of  their  packages  in  his  Lordship's 
presence,  after  being  sent  to  the  residence  by  his  orders,  (p.  872« 
H  seaq.) 

We  are  now  drawing  towards  the  close  of  these  details^    In 
November  181 8,  the  Reverend  Editor  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  Levant  Company,  in  order  to  obtain  a  search  of  their  re- 
cords and  depositories  at  Constantinople,  (a  search  which  prov* 
ed  quite  fruitless) ;  and  in  the  statement  of  facts  upon  which  he 
grounded  this  application,  he  preferred  substantially  the  same 
charges  against  Lord  Elgin,  which  the  volume  before  us  con* 
tains  at  greater  length.    In  particular,  he  asserted,  that  his  Lord* 
ship  hacf  seized  the  Athenian  Collections  in  an  arbitrary  man* 
ner,  and  without  any  lawftil  right  to  them  ;  that  he  had  obtain- 
ed possession  of  those  left  in  Mr  Thornton's  custody ;  that  his 
account  of  having  sent  them  home  by  the  Duncan  was  supported 
by  none  of  the  usud  documentary  evidence ;  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  property  in  question,  after  being  in  Lord  Elgin's  *  imme* 
diate  keeping  and  sole  administration, '  had  utterly  disappear* 
ed.    These  assertions  relative  to  Lord  Elgin,  it  may  be  observ- 
ed, were  not  essentially  connected  with  the  desire  of  the  memo* 
rial ;  and  therefore,  tney  could  only  be  regarded  as  charges  a* 
^Ainst  him*    The  Company  transmitted  a  copy  of  it,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  that  noble  person }  and  his  letter,  upon  receiving 
it,  b  deserving  of  observation.     He  gives  no  denial  whatever  of 
the  plain  and  obvious  imputation  contained  in  the  assertions  of 
the  memorialist;  but  contents  himself  with  calling  apon  that 
gentleman  to  *  furnish  distinct  and  formal  proof, '  not  of  all  the 
assertions,  but  of  the  first  only — which  involves  almost  as  much 
matter  of  legal  dispute  as  of  fact.     Mr  Tweddell,  in  a  long,  and 
extremely  confiised  and  ill  written  letter,  produces  his  proof; 
and  we  hear  no  more  <rf' this  correspondence  with  Lord  Elgin.. 
But,  at  any  rate^  we  must  admitt  tnat  his  silraoe  as  to  all  the 
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other  parts  of  the  memorial  which  related  to  him,  either  direct- 
ly or  by  obvious  implication,  is  exceedingly  strange.  It  seemed 
an  occasion  for  downright,  unequivocal  denial ;  and,  consider- 
ing the  colour  of  the  insinuation  that  had  been  made,  the  most 
&stidious  observer  might  even  have  pardoned  a  little  warmth 
and  vehemence  in  the  manner  of  meeting  it.  Besides,  this  was 
not  the  first  time  that  the  noble  Lord  hi^  heard  of  these  things. 
He  had  been  pretty  bluntly  attacked  in  print,  more  than  oncCf 
upon  the  score  of  Mr  Tweddell's  property.  He  had  lost  hii 
temper  when  applied  to  by  Dr  Clarke  for  an  account  of  it.  He 
had  been  involved  in  a  correspondence  about  it  with  the  nearest 
of  kin,  who  had  put  the  most  minute  and  harassing  questions 
respecting  it.  The  official  communication,  therefore,  or  theme* 
morial,  containing  the  charges  embodied,  seemed  to  present  a 
fiivourable  opportunity  at  least  for  broadly  affirming  that  they 
were  utterly  unfounded  from  beginning  to  end  ;  instead  of  this, 
we  only  find  a  suggestion  to  the  Company  that  they  should  call 
for  proofs  of  one  of  the  statements.  Nor  is  this  a  case  in  which 
distance  of  time  and  imperfect  recollection  can  be  held  of  much 
avail — for  the  things,  plainly  insinuated  at  least,  if  not  directly 
alleged,  are  such  as,  we  hope  and  trust,  the  noble  person  must 
knam  himself  to  be,  and  to  have  always  been,  incapable  of,  with- 
out any  effi>rt  of  memory.  The  details  he  may  have  forgotten  ; 
but,  when  the  question  is,  whether  he  kept  possession  of  another 
man's  property,  and  whether,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  he  has 
appropriated  it  to  his  own  use— we  answer  for  him-^no ;  and 
deny  the  charge,  if  it  were  dated  fifty  years  back.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  he  did  not  adopt  this  course  himself,  and  follow 
it  up  by  instituting  such  a  rigorous  examination,  both  of  his  re^ 
collection  and  his  repositories,  as  might  set  the  controversy  at 
rest,  by  producing  the  valuable  remains  so  anxiously  sought  aP* 
ter,  or  at  length  explaining  the  manner  and  causes  of  their  dis- 
appearance. 

We  most  earnestly  hope,  that  the  merits  of  this  question  be- 
ing now  fairly  brought  before  the  publick,  the  general  interest 
excited  by  it  may  have  such  an  effect  on  his  Lordship's  feelings^ 
should  the  statements  in  these  pages  have  failed  to  persuade  him, 
that  some  reparation  is  due  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  literary 
world.  That  no  legal  measures  have  been  instituted  for  brings 
ing  the  matter  to  a  final  settlement,  we  can  hardly  regret,  if  the 
object  shall  be  accomplished  in  this  more  amicable  way.  What 
the  ultimate  result  may  be,  we  presume  not  to  conjecture,  be- 
cause we  know  not  the  whole  of  the  case  \  much,  in  all  proba- 
bility, remains  to  be  disclosed  on  Lord  Elgin's  part.  The  only 
thing  which  may  safely  be  asserted  is,  that  things  cannot  rest 
where  they  now  arc ;  and  this  we  do  very  confidently  affirm. 
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In  the  mean  time,  we  cannot  close  this  volame^  without  ex« 
pressing  our  regret  that  the  Editor  should  have  used  in  several 
parts  of  his  long  Appendix,  language  with  respect  to  this  noble 
person,  of  an  extremely  scurrilous  nature.  We  cannot  quote 
It,  nor  allude  to  it  more  particularly.  What  his  writings  want 
in  precision,  clearness,  and  arrangement,  in  all  the  constituent 

Earts  of  luminous  and  powerful  statement,  cannot  be  supplied 
y  the  insertion  of  mere  abuse.  An  excuse  may  perhaps  be 
sought  in  the  wounded  feelings  of  so  near  a  relative, — and  un« 
questionably  this  consideration  has  its  weight :  But  feelings  may 
be  regulated,  if  they  cannot  be  stifled ;  otherwise  the;^  seem  to 
disqualify  those,  whom  they  overpower,  from  discharging  jTuMif 
duties. 


Art.  IL  Reasons  for  Establishing  a  Registry  of  Slaves  in  the 
British  (Monies :  Being  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  AJri^ 
can  Institution.  Published  by  Order  rf  that  Society.  -8vo» 
pp.  118.    Hatchard.    London,  1815. 

"IIITe  ought  regularly  to  have  devoted  this  article  to  the  consi* 
^^  deration  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  African  Institution^ 
«nd  the  other  publications  more  immediately  connected  with  it* 
But  the  subject  announced  in  the  title  is  of  such  great  import* 
anoe,  and  so  urgently  pressed  upon  our  attention  by  its  ap* 
proaching  discussion  in  Parliament,  that  we  are  obliged  to  in- 
terrupt the  usual  course  of  our  proceeding,  and  devote  ourselves, 
for  the  present,  exclusively  to  the  question  of  Registry.  We 
have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  notice  it  generally,  and  to 
express  the  hope,  entertained  by  us  in  common  with  all  who 
have  well  studied  West  Indian  affairs,  that  it  might  speedily  be 
brought  forward  in  the  Legislature.  This  proceeding  has  now 
been  oegun,  and  we  trust  the  next  Session  will  witness  its  com- 
pletion. 

Although  the  tract  before  us  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  Re* 
port,  it  is,  of  course,  like  all  such  productions,  substantially  the 
work  of  an  individual.  It  is  fit  on  every  account  that  we  men- 
tion his  name*  His  recent  conduct  in  retiring  from  Parliament, 
upon  grounds  of  a  nature  purely  conscientious ;  his  great  and 
powerful  services  in  the  cause  of  the  Abolition,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  present  Report;  and  the 
modesty  which  has  always  prompted  him  to  withhold  his  name 
from  his  many  admirable  publications  upon  colonial  questions, 
render  it  a  duty  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  us,  in  this  place,  to 
commemorate  Mr  Stephen*   .  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
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tbut  the  plan  of  a  Slave  Registry,  now  adopted  in  the  conquered 
islands,  originated  with  htm  $  and  that  he  unremittinii^Ijr  watdi- 
•d  oTer  its  execution.  The  extension  of  the  plan  to  the  old  set* 
tlemenf s,  is  likewise  hig  proposal ;  and  it  is  understood  that  b^ 
has  performed  the  task  of  unfolding  its  grounds  in  ttiis  Repent. 
Had  he  continued  a  member  of  the  l^slature,  in  all  probability 
be  would  have  brought  forward  the  measure,  which,  after  hia 
honourable  retirement,  has  been  introduced  by  Mr  Wilberforce: 
And  we  have  no  doubt,  that  when  the  bill  passes  into  a  law,  Mr 
Stephen's  name  will,  in  common  parlance,  be  annexed  to  it. 
This  is  an  honour  richly  due  to  him  ;  for  no  man  ever  laboured 
o^  sacrificed  more  in  behalf  of  a  measure  adopted  by  him  from 
principle  alone.  It  is  also  worthy  of  his  acceptance ; — ^it  is  a 
simple  but  dignified  tribute,  almost  the  only  one  reserved  by 
the  practice  of  the  country,  for  civil  worth  ; — it  carries  a  states* 
man's  name  down  to  after  ages,  inscribed  upon  the  lasting  o^ 
lumos  which  he  has  reared  to  prop  the  publick  weal ; — and  be- 
stows upon  him,  in  his  own  day,  honours  which  a  patriot  may 
accept,  and  a  sage  may  prize. 

It  is  manifest,  that  so  material  an  alteration  in  the  law  as  is 
here  contemplated,  ought  not  to  be  attempted  without  the  full- 
est examination  of  its  grounds,  its  nature,  and  its  probable 
consequences.  The  object  of  the  work  before  us  is  to  facilitate 
this  investigation,  by  an  ample  statement  of  the  reasons  which 
have  convinced  the  Ck>mmittee  of  the  African  Institutiotiy  that 
the  measure  in  question,  is  not  only  desireable,  but  essentially  ne- 
cessary ;  and  that  the  change  will  be  not  only  safe,  but  benefi- 
cial. In  a  critical  point  of  view,  we  should  not  easily  praise  it 
too  highly.  A  more  distinct,  argumentative,  and  doquost  tracts 
has  rarely  appeared  upon  any  political  question.  But  our  atten- 
tion is  principally  drawn  to  the  subject  matter ;  and  we  hasten 
to  lay  the  substance  of  the  reasoning  before  the  reader. 

The  Report  begins  with  a  description  of  the  fatal  eflfects  which 
may  be  expected  to  arise  from  an  illicit  importation  of  slaves 
into  the  colonies  since  the  law  has  made  ttie  traffic  a  crime* 
With  respect  to  the  voyage,  it  is  plain,  that  negroes  carried  dan* 
destinely  are,  on  that  very  account,  in  a  much  worse  predica* 
ment  than  if  the  trade  were  permitted.  The  contraband  com* 
mcrce  is  driven  with  tenfold  greediness ;  and  without  any  of  the 
regulations  which  were  enforced  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage.  The  utmost  lading  that  can  be  stowed  into  a 
vessel  will  always  be  risked  ;  and  the  supply  of  provisions  be  as 
scanty  as  that  of  space  for  the  wretched  cargo,  llie  slave  trader, 
too,  is  a  person  of  a  worse  description,  if  possible,  than  in  times 
when  the  law  strangely  lent  its  sanction  to  his  crimes ;  so  thai 
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the  Very  Worst  of  the  worst  parts  of  society  kre  now  alone  en- 
gaged in  these  enDrmiUe&     Nor  does  this  rest  upon  conjecture. 

*  It  is  *  (observe  the  Committee)  *  fully  attested  by  experience. 

*  — The  contraband  slaVe  traders  of  America  notoriously  crowd 

*  their  ships  beyond  any  example  to  be  found  in  the  same  com- 
'  merce  while  it  was  allowed  by  their  laws.     Several  shocking 

*  instances  of  this  inhumanity  have  come  under  the  cognizance 
^  of  our  prize  courts.     The  same  dreadful  distinctions  also  have 

*  marked  the  cases  of  ships  under  Portuguese  and  Spanish  co- 

*  lours,  which  haVe  been  proved^  or  reasonably  presumed,  to 

*  belong  to  British  or  American  smugglers. '  p.  Si 

But  this  topic  is  slightly  touched  upon  in  the  very  judicious 
statement  now  before  us,  and  with  much  propriety  ;  for  it  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  abolition,  and  was  indeed  one  of 
the  arguments  urged  against  it  from  the  beginning,  by  those  who 
denied  the  possibility  of  eifectUallv  stopping  the  trade.  Aboli- 
tionists, therefore,  having  carriea  their  measure,  cannot  dwdl 
much  upon  the  increase  of  eVil  that  has  in  some  sense  flowed 
from  the  measure  itself;  they  can  only  urge  this  as  an  addition-^ 
ti  reason  for  all  such  supplementary  arrangements  as  are  likely 
to  give  it  full  efficacy.  They  must  not — neither  do  they— deny 
that  a  vast  amount  of  the  traffic  has  been  destroyed  ;  they  only 
contend,  that  what  remains,  being  of  a  peculiarly  malignant  de- 
scription, for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  left  in  spite  of  the  law; 
new  means  shoukl  be  devised  for  enabling  the  law  to  reach  this 
remnant  likewise. 

The  effects  of  the  illicit  traffic  on  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
in  the  colonies^  presents  more  important  matter  of  considera- 
tion. The  emancipation  of  those  unfortunate  beings  has  never 
formed  any  part  of  the  Views  entertained  by  the  Abolitionists. 
They  have  constantly  been  charged  with  indulging  in  such  pros- 
pects ;  they  have  uniformly,  Tieremptorily,  and  in  the  end  suc- 
cessFuliy,  repelled  the  charge.  Not  that  any  one,  attached  to  the 
Cause  of  humanity  and  justice,  ever  shut  his  eyes  to  the  ultimate, 
liberty  of  the  negro  race,  as  the  result  of  an  improved  system  of 
management ;  or  even  saw,  without  infinite  pain,  the  impossi- 
bility of  hastening  so  desireable  a  consummation  by  direct  legisla- 
tive interference.  Btst^  unprepared  for  freedom  as  the  unhap[<y 
Victims  of  our  oppression  and  rapacity  now  are,  the  attempts  to 
bestow  it  on  theiti  at  onCe,  could  only  lead  to  their  own  augment- 
ed misery,  and  involve  both  master  and  slave  in  one  common 
t-uin.  A  gradual  improvement  in  their  condition  could  alon^ 
prepare  the  way  for  restoring  ihem  to  liberty ;  and  this  improve* 
ment  was  confidently  expected  to  flow  from  the  abolition  of  t!:^ 
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slave  trade.     Such  expectations  were  not  founded  upon  untried 
theories,  but  upon  all  the  experience  recorded  in  hbtory.    The 
lot  of  domestic  slavery  in  Rome  was  not  materially  softened,  un- 
til the  universal  extension  of  the  empire,  precluding  new  con- 
quests, cut  off  the  supply  of  slaves.     The  laws  came  m,  to  com- 
plete and  consolidate  what  private  interest  had  begun  ;  and  the 
mild  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  without  any  direct  precept, 
hastened  the  progress  of  a  reformation,  already  commenced,  at 
the  Report  observes,  before  the  promulgation  of  that  system. 
It  thus  happened,  that  at  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  almost 
all  the  domestic  slaves  had  become  free,  and  those  employed  in 
country  work  had  attained  the  condition  of  adscripti  gleba. 
The  progress  was  nearly  the  same  in  modem  times ;  the  extinc- 
tion of  villeinage  in  gross,  and  the  final  emancipation  of  the  low- 
er orders,  having  followed  by  slow  degrees  the  cessation  of  the 
warlike  customs  which  used  formerly  to  supply  the  slave  mar- 
kets.    In  like  manner  the  colonies  in  America,  where  the  sup- 
ply of  negroes  has  been,  from  various  circumstances,  the  most 
scanty,  are  those  which  have  been  most  remarkable  for  a  mild 
treatment  of  their  slaves.     It  was  with  good  reason,  then,  that 
the  friends  of  humanity  expected,  from  the  shutting  of  the  slave 
market,  an  attention  to  the  comforts,  the  health,  the  preserva^- 
tion  at  least,  of  the  stock  already  in  the  colonies ;  an  adoption 
of  the  breeding  system,  when  buying  should  be  no  longer  prac- 
ticable; such  a  gradual  melioration  of  their  condition,  as  no  di- 
rect interiercnce  between  a  master  and  his  slaves  can  effect,  but 
which  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  is  morally  certain  to  prepare 
them  for  the  ultimate  possession  of  the  freedom  so  long  withheld 
from  them.     But  it  is  equally  clear,  that  these  hopes  are  founded 
entirely  in  the  real  and  complete  extinction  of  the  traffic ;  and 
that,  as  long  as  any  access  is  left  open  to  the  market,  however 
narrow  and  precarious,  the  breeding  system  will  be  neglected. 
They  who  calculate  upon  a  mere  rise  of  price  as  sufficient,  and 
from  thence  would  expect  salutary  reforms  in  the  management 
of  plantations,  neglect  some  of  the  most  important  circumstan- 
ces which  crept  into  the  question.     They  forget  the  situation  of 
almost  nil  planters,  speculators,  or  in  debt,  or  non-resident;—  spe- 
«ulators,  who  must  by  all  means  make  speedy  profits,  and,  re- 
garding the  sugar  trade  as  a  lottery,  care  not  whether  they  pay 
a  little  more  for  their  tickets,  as  long  as  there  arc  any  to  be  had 
t*)r  money,  and  as  long  as  the  prizes  are  in  the  wheel ; — debtors, 
who  have  not  the  entire  controul  of  their  own  propertv,  but  are 
compelled  to  work  out  of  it,  at  all  risks,  as  much  as  will  satisfy 
the  immediate  demands  of  their  ci editors ; — non-residents,  who 
mubt  have  the  management  of  their  estates  to  persons  on  tlie 
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spot,  having  no  interest  in  their  pursuing  the  best  systenii  but  pre<> 
ferriog  the  easiest ;  and  anxious,  beyond  their  ovm  ease,  only  to 
swell  the  accounts  of  present  gain.  Upon  this  branch  of  the  ar<^ 
gument,  we  cannot  resist  extracting  the  followitig  spirited  obser" 
rations  from  the  Report  They  are  no  doubt  substantially  cor* 
rect,  although  we  think  the  reasoning  somewhat  exaggerated* 

'  It  is  idle  to  tell  men  in  such  circumstaoces,  of  benefits  to  be  at- 
tained, or  savings  to  be  made,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence  ;  and 
yet  they  must  wait  so  long  at  least,  before  they  profit  or  save  through 
the  labour  of  children  yet  unborn,  and  by  means  of  r^ulations  which 
are  to  prepare  for  the  obtaining,  as  well  as  the  preserving,  a  large 
native  increase. 

*  Besides,  the  hope  of  distant  advantages,  and  the  cautious,  calcu- 
lating, patient  views  of  the  economist  in  the  walks  of  European  a- 
griculture  or  commerce,  have  little  or  no  place  in  the  ardent  and  ad- 
venturous mind  of  a  West  India  planter.  He  has  staked  his  capital 
or  credit,  and  with  it  his  health  and  his  life  perhaps,  on  a  eame  over 
^hich  chance  has  far  more  influence  than  prudence.  It  is  a  game, 
too,  at  which  the  chances  are  greatly  against  him.  Sugar  planting 
is  a  lottery  in  which  there  are  many  blanks  to  a  prize  ;  but  then  the 
prize  is  very  splendid  ;— -he  ma^  attain  to  great  opulence,  and  in  a 
very  few  years.  This  is  the  irresistible  excitement,  by  the  effect  of 
which  men  are  drawn  into  the  hazardous  speculation  of  buying  or 
settling  sugar  estates  ;  and  when  such  dazzling  objects  are  in  view^ 
and  such  risks  incurred,  slow-growing,  and  distant  gains  or  hopes 
can  have  little  to  attract  or  deter. 

^  The  sugar  planter,  whether  he  buys  or  inherits  his  estate,  pos- 
sesses a  property  which  is  the  sport  of  fortune,  and  has  not  there- 
fore such  inducements  as  other  landholders  have,  to  make  sacrifices 
for  its  future  improvement.  The  best  settled  sugar  plantation  is  ex- 
posed to  such  extreme  vicii^situdes,  that  the  fruits  of  patient  self-de- 
nial may  be  lost,  or  the  waste  of  improvidence  repaired  in  a  single 
season. 

'  Hence  the  peculiar  rapidity  with  which  such  patrimony  is  often 
spent ;  and  hence  a  strong  temptation  to  neglect  the  suggestions  of 
prudence  in  the  case  we  are  considering.  Convince  the  proprietor, 
if  you  can,  that  by  planting  ten  acres  less  this  year  than  before,  and 
consequently  diminishing  his  consipiments  by  ten  hogsheads  of  su-. 
gar  in  the  next  year,  he  may  save  three  times  the  value  in  the  price 
of  slaves  to  be  purchased  fifteen  years  hence :  what  then  ?  '*  I  shall 
lose,  **  he  might  truly  reply,  "  250/.  in  my  next  year's  income, 
which  will  oblige  me  to  submit  to  the  painful  retrenchment  of  my 
present  comforts ;  perhaps,  for  instance,  the  laying  down  my  car- 
riage :  and,  after  all,  the  sacriBce  may  prove  to  have  been  either 
unnecessary  or  fruitless.  Hurricanes,  epidemic  diseases,  droughts, 
or  other  causes,  may  ruin  my  estate  long  before  the  period  you  men- 
tion ;  or  good  crops  and  good  markets  may  so  enrich  me  within  the 
same  time,  that  the  laying  out  even  1000/.  in  slaves  will  require  ne 
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unpleAsant  sacrifice,  and  put  me  to  no  inconvenience.  Either  of 
these  changes  is  far  more  probable  than  that  matters  should  go  o» 
in  such  an  equable  course^  wi^  property  of  that  precarious  kind,  aa* 
to  secure  to  me  the  distant  benefit  jou  propose. " '  p.  15-1 7* 

The  inference  deduced  from  these  and  similar  topics  is,  tbat 
80  long  as  any  possibility  exists  of  buying,  the  breeain^  system 
will  be  neglected  \  and  it  is  even  added,  that  the  abolition,  un* 
less  perferay^  eilectual,  will  aggravate  the  miseries  of  the  slave 
population,  by  furnishing  tenants  for  life,  and  other  temporary 
possessors  of  estates,  with  excuses  for  not  keeping  up  their  gangsy 
and  by  removing  the  check  which  public  opmion  imposed  upon^ 
the  avarice  of  absolute  proprietors ;  thtis  throwing  the  labour 
of  the  plantation  upon  diminished  numbers  of  negroes.  *  Onr 
diminue  tout  ce  qu*on  exagere^ '  is  a  proverb  of  excellent  applica- 
tion, both  to  matters  of  argument  and  of  taste ;  and  a  reasoner 
who  strains  afler  more  than  he  can  seize  hold  of,  ia  apt  to  lose 
the  firm  footing  which  he  had.  The  Report  here  proves  toa 
much ;  it  is  an  argument  against  the  most  effectual  and  com- 
plete abolition,  if  it  is  any  argument  at  all.  And  we  even  thinks 
that  somewhat  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  previous,  and 
in  general,  legitimate  topics;  but  of  thia  we  shall  speak^  after 
considering  the  next  proposition  maintained  by  the  Committee — 
the  insuffldency  of  the  present  abolition  laws  for  the  purpose  of 
wholly  preventing  the  trade. 

This,  it  is  obvious,  will  be  folly  proved,  if  it  can  be  showir 
that,  in  point  of  feet,  slaves  have  been  smuggled  into  the  eolo-^ 
nies  notwithstanding  the  laws  in  force ; — for  the  cbfmge  from  a 
state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace,  is  in  every  respect  fevourable  ta 
such  a  contraband,  by  diminishing  the  naval  force  employed, 
by  enabling  foreign  fbgs  to  cover  tne  trade,  and  by  precluding 
the  exercise  of^  the  right  of  search — a  right  merely  belligerent* 
Since  the  Report  was  drawn  up,  indeed,^  a  part  of  this  statement 
has  lost  its  groundwork ;.  for  the  Frencn  government  under 
Buonaparte  naving  totally  abolished  the  slave  trade,  the  restor« 
ed  dynasty  has  subsecjuently  concurred  in  the  same  wise  end 
just  measure  f  so  that  the  peace  wiU  only  operate  in  a  twofold 
manner,  by  diminishing  our  naval  force,  and  preventing  us  from 
searching  foreign  vessels.  These,  however,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, are  very  material  circumstances,  eapeoiaUy  the  latter,  whiclv 
is  beyond  our  controul ;  so  much  sd,  that  they  suggest  a  further 
consideration,  viz;  that  although  there  should  not  have  been 
found  any  illicit  importation  carried  on  during  the  war,  no  se- 
curity would  be  afforded  from  thence  against  such  a  contraband 
arising  in  time  of  peace.  Has  there,  then,  been  such  an'ev»««- 
^n  dujHng  war  or  not  ? 
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*  That  African  ne^oes  have  been  illicitly  im  ' 

t)ot  all  our  islands,  since  the  year  1808,  and  even  since  the  offence 
ivas  made  felony,  there  is  abundant  reason  to  conclude. 

*  Direct  information  of  such  practices  has  been  several  times  trans- 
mitted to  the  friends  of  the  Abolition  in  England,  from  different 
-quarters.  Tlie  particular  modes,  too,  have  been  pointed  out,  viz. 
the  running  the  poor  captives  on  shore  «t  night  from  a  neighbouriAg 
foreign  island^  or  the  carrying  them  in  small  numbers,  from  a  more 
distant  port  in  the  dresses  of  Creche  negroes,  and  under  the  pre* 
tended  characters  of  sailors  or  passengers. 

*  Many  smuggled  slaves  were  brought  by  these  modes  from  the 
Swedish  island  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  dispersed  among  the  British 
colonies  in  the  Leeward  Island  government ;  and  more  especially 
•in  St  Croix,  then  in  his  Majesty's  possession,  in  the  latter  island, 
4he  practice  was  so  eKtensive  and  notorious  tha;t  the  Collector  of  the 
Customs  fo«ind  himself  bound  to  take  public  notice  of  it,  and  adver- 
tised rewards  for  the  discovery  of  the  importers. 

'  Letters  and  personal  communications  from  gentlemen  of  respec- 
tability, to  the  Secretary  and  General  Committee  of  the  African  In- 
stitution, would  suffice  to  remove  all  doubt  of  the  existence  of  such 
offences,  to  some  extent  at  least,  if  it  were  not  a  necessary  precau- 
tion with  that  respectable  Body,  to  conceal  the  names  of  individuala 
resident  in,  or  connected  vnth,  the  West  Lidies,  who  send  them, 
^rom  humane  motives,  useful  information.  The  transmission  of  it 
might  otherwise  dangerously  expose  the  authors  to  popular  odium 
or  private  resentment  in  that  country.  ^  p.  22,  2S. 

To  require  the  highest  proof  of  such  infringements,  the  con- 
viction of  the  offeiKlers,  the  Report  justly  observes,  would  argue 
great  inattention  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  West  Indies,  where 
afanost  the  whole  population  being  incapable  of  giving  evidence^ 
a  smufirgler  must  be  heedless  indeed  if  lie  exposed  himself  to  the 
risk  of  legal  testimony.  Seizures  have  however  been  made  at 
sea,  of  cargoes  which  there  was  every  reason  to  presume  were 
destined  for  the  British  Islands ;  and  many  small  vessels  have 
been  condemned  in  the  West  Indies,  found  near  our  colonies 
vith  each  a  few  negroes  oa  board ;— so  few,  that  they  could  on- 
ly have  come  from  foreign  islands,  and  could  not  have  afforded 
I)rofit  enou^  to  defray  tbe  costs  of  an  African  voyage.  In  a 
ist  of  thirty  condemnations,  printed  by  order  of  tne  nouse  of 
Commons,  sixteen  are  of  vessels  which  carried,  on  an  average^ 
no  more  than  four  slaves  each. 

The  history  of  the  slave  population  in  Trinidad,  furnisher 
strong  presumptions^  says  the  Report^  of  a  considerable  smug- 
gling there,  even  since  it  became  a  felony.  It  seems,  that  the 
last  official  returns  of  the  island,  before  the  Abolition  act  b^n 
to  operate,  gave  the  numbers  at  about  20,000^  being  only  an  in* 
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crease  of  about  300  since  1805»  though  the  importations  had 
been  very  great.     The  act  took  effect  from  the  first  of  January 
1808,  and  in  1810  the  returns  were  20,729  ;— in  1811  they  bad 
increased  to  2 1 ,288.     The  inference  from  thence  is  intended  to 
be,  that  the  importations  of  1806  and  1807  having  only  increas- 
ed the  population  about  800,  there  must  have  been  much  smug- 
gling between  1807  and  1811,  to  increase  it  nearly  1300:   And 
admitting  the  census  to  have  been  taken  with  equal  accuracy  in 
all  these  years,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible:    But  the  whole 
rests  upon  this  assumption ; — and  it  is  unfortunate,  that  an  au- 
thority 80  extremely  unsafe  as  Sir  William  Yong,  is  relied  upon 
for  the  most  material  item  in  the  whole  account,  the  numbers  in 
1805.*     In  1812,  and  18 IS,  the  provisions  of  the  Order  in 
Council  establishing  a  Registry,  were  enforced  in  the  island ; 
and  the  result  has  been,  tnat  the  numbers  registered  upon  oath 
in  December  1813,  were  25,717  slaves.    To  show  that  this  dif- 
ference could  not  have  arisen  from  Natural  increase,  the  Report 
states,  that  the  annual  excess  of  deaths  above  births,  previous  to 
1805,  had  been  proved  by  Government  returns  to  be  no  less 
than  14  per  cefit,  owing  to  the  mortality  uniformly  attendant 
upon  opening  new  lands.     It  is  further  said,  that  no  consider- 
able nuniber  of  negroes  could  have  been  legally  brought  from 
other  British  settlements,  both  because  the  old  plantations  could 
not,  after  the  abolition,  have  spared  their  hands,  and  because 
such  transferences  must  have  appeared  in  the  Customhouse- 
books  ;  whereas  those  documents  were  not  appealed  to  in  Trini- 
dad by  those  who  attempted  to  explain  away  the  fact;  but  they 
rested  upon  other  grounds,  viz.  the  inaccuracy  of  the  former  re- 
turns made  under  a  Spanish  law. 

We  cannot  allow  this  statement  to  pass  without  a  few  observ- 
ations. It  is  cjuite  impossible,  we  apprehend,  to  adopt  the  in- 
ference to  any  thing  like  tlie  full  extent ;  for  what  would  it  then 
be  ?  An  increase  of  above  2200  a  year  in  the  black  population, 
notwithstanding  bad  treatment,  clearing  of  new  lauds,  and  all 
the' other  causes  which  used  to  diminish  it  2800  a  year — in  o- 
ther  words,  that  the  smuggling  had  introduced  about  5000  a 
year.  The  Report  suggests,  that  1000  in  six  years,  legally  im- 
ported from  other  islands,  would  be  a  large  allowance ;  but  stilly 
4800  a  year,  feloniously  smuggled,  is  quite  incredible ;  and  cer- 
tainly any  such  increase  by  breedinfr»  is  wholly  out  of  the  que- 
stion. We  must  needs  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  former  re- 
turns were  very  much  below  the  truth,  as  indeed  there  was  even 

♦  See  our  review  of  his  West  Indian  Commonplace-Book,  in  our 
Kumber  for  Ngvember  1807^  for  proofs  of  his  constant  mistakes. 
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reason  to  expect  they  would  prove,  when  checked  by  so  com- 
plete a  piece  of  statistical  mechanism  as  the  Registry,  by  far  the 
most  rigorously  exact  instrument  of  enumeration  eyer  yet  used. 
It  is  said  indeed,  that  the  inference  partly  rests  upon  a  compa- 
rison of  the  old  returns  under  the  Spanisn  law  wiih  each  other. 
But  much  reliance  cannot  surely  be  placed  upon  the  result  of 
three  trials  of  so  inaccurate  an  instrument  as  the  Registry  clearly 
shows  the  old  census-law  to  have  been  :  And  besides,  even  that' 
result  proves,  we  conceive,  a  great  deal  too  much ;  for  if  the 
mortality  of  H  per  cent  continued,  we  should  hv  compelled  to 
conclude,  that  above  3000  yearly  were  smuggled  after  the  Abo- 
lition acts  passed.  It  is  indeed  very  possible,  that  the  mortality 
may  have  decreased,  as  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  and  the  low 
prices  of  produce,  during  the  period  in  question,  may  iiave 
checked,  or  wholly  suspended  tne  clearing  of  new  lands,  the 
great  source  of  waste.  But  this  would  also  make  it  conceivable 
that  the  numbers  had  been  kept  up  by  breedings  and  increased 
by  the  importation  of  a  few  hundreds  yearly  from  the  old  colo- 
nies ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  without  better  data  to  go  upoa 
than  we  seem  to  possess,  we  are  inclined  to  repose  little  confi- 
dence in  the  argument,  at  first  sight  so  specious,  drawn  from 
the  Trinidad  census.  That  there  have  been  clandestine  import- 
ations into  the  island,  and  that  this  has  been  taking  place  since 
it  became  a  felony,  no  one  can  doubt.  To  question  it,  would 
prove  extreme  ignorance  of  West  Indian  morals,  and  of  the 
state  to  which  the  administration  of  the  law  is  of  necessity  redu- 
ced, where  nine  persons  in  ten  of  the  inhabitants  are  incompe- 
tent witnesses,  and  are  moreover  the  property  of  the  remaining 
tenth.  The  law  then  is  infringed  : — but  neither  the  existence 
nor  the  measure  of  the  infringement,  can  be  taken  with  safety 
from  the  returns  which  have  been  the  subject  of  these  observa- 
tions. 

But  it  is  justly  remarked,  that  the  actual  extent  of  the  iUicit 
trade  is  of  litde  moment  in  the  question  of  treatment,  if  iu 
existence  in  any  degree  is  shown ;  for  as  long  as  the  plant- 
ers, or  any  considerable  number  of  them,  believe  that  slaves 
are  by  possibility  to  be  procured,  a  change  in  the  prevail- 
ing system  of  management  cannot  be  expected.  While  any 
considerable  number  of  planters  continue  to  work  their  stodc 
into  sugar  and  coffee,  no  planter  can,  without  incurring  the 
risk  of  total  ruin,  adopt  a  more  humane,  and,  in  the  end, 
a  more  profitable  mode  of  treatment  $  because,  in  the  mean 
while,  he  sinks  under  the  unequal  competition.  To  leave 
all  such  topics,  however,  and  to  come  at  once  upon  grounds 
where  no  diadow  of  a  doubt  can  cross  our  path*— where  ali  u. 
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dear  and  ^smooth,  And  no  obstacle  can  possibly  be  raised  to 
make  u%  falter — what  have  the  colonial  assemblies  done  since 
the  abolition  ? — those  famous  bodies  whose  plenitude  of  wisdom 
as  of  knowledge  upon  all  local  matters,  it  was  held  almost  sa- 
crilege to  question  ? — whose  perfect  rectitude  of  intent 'on,  vast 
capacities  of  government^  and  indefeasible  right  of  internal  le« 
gislation,  were  the  standing  themes  of  their  own  admiration, 
and  the  grounds  of  rejecting  every  interference  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  ?  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  Abolition  became  inevitable,  would  have  dis* 
played  some  of  the  high  wisdom  and  exalted  virtue  wherewithal 
those  modem  Senates  are  so  especially  gifted.  But,  at  least, 
since  the  general  Abolition  Act  was  passed,  above  eight  years 
have  gone  by — a  considerable  space  of  time  for  those  mighty 
gifts  to  have  operated  in.  What  have  they  been  doing,  then, 
all  the  while,  to  vindicate  their  lofty  pretensions  ?  At  least  we 
must  suppose  they  have  conformed  themselves  to  the  new  sys- 
tem laid  down  for  the  whole  colonial  dominions  of  the  Crown ; 
at  least  they  have  met  tbat  important  change  by  correspondent 
regulations  of  internal  police — regulations  which,  we  had  been 
told  for  half  a  century,  they  only  could  possibly  make,  because 
they  alone  were  intimately  versed  in  the  complicated  details  of 
the  subject.  Of  course,  when  the  Parliament  of  the  mother 
country  said,  *  You  shall  no  longer  import  new  negroes, '  the 
Colonial  parliaments,  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  details, 
took  steps  to  secure  the  good  treatment  of  the  slaves  already 
under  their  immediate  super  in  tendance; — if  not  from  motives  of 
honour,  and  justice  find  humanity,  yet  from  views  of  West  In- 
dian policy ; — if  not  from  a  childish  regard  tor  tl)eir  sable  fellow- 
creatures,  yet  from  a  dignified  and  consistent  tenderness  towards 
their  own  white  selves | — if  not  through  any  newfangled  hor- 
ror of  murder  and  torture,  j'et  haply  through  the  more  colonial 
and  statesmanlike  apprehent^ion  of  mercantile  loss.  Some  mea- 
sures, indeed,  were  so  very  obvious,  that  even  an  ignorant 
stranger,  not  enjoying  the  high  privileges  of  local  residence, 
could  hardly  fail  toperveive  their  necessity — insomuch,  that  they 
had  been  again  ana  again  pointed  out  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment— had  even  been  suggested  by  that  eminently  remote  and 
ignorant  Body  in  its  addresses  (o  the  Crown,  i^nd  had  been,  per- 
haps officiously,  submitted  by  the  Crown  to  those  local  deposita- 
ries of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  It  required  no  advantages  of 
West  Indian  birth  or  education  to  see,  iLhat  attadiing  the  negro 
to  the  soil  was  a  safe  and  obvious  measure  to  adopt  i  that  the 
law  permitting  him  to  be  sold  for  his  muster's  debt  should  no 
longer  be  suffered  to  exist ;  tbat  the  obstacles  opposed  to  h\^ 
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acquiring  by  d^ees  bis  liberty  should  be  removed.  Now»  it 
does  so  happen,  that  it  hath  pleased  the  unfathomable  wisdom^ 
perSect  local  knowledge,  and  real,  solid  justice,  of  tlie  whole 
thirteen  Colonial  legis^tures,  to  do  exactly  nothing  at  all  since 
the  Abolition  was  passed  into  a  law  i  unless  it  be,  that  <mc  or 
two  of  these  bodies,  as  if  to  show  that  such  exquisite  pieces  of 
mechanism,  like  the  wonders  of  Nature,  thougli  all  perfect,  are 
sD  dissimilar,  have  made  some  regulatiom,  of  a  description  the 
very  reverse  of  what  the  Abolition  system  imperiously  requires. 

•  What  benefit  have  the  slaves  in  any  one  island  yet  derived  from 
the  Abolkion  Acts,  and  from  the  favourable  disposition  in  the  Go- 
vernment and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ?  In  their  legal  condi* 
tion,  certainly  none  at  alL  They  are  sdil  the  absolute  property  of 
their  master ;  still  fedy  and  clothed,  and  worked,  and  punished^  at 
his  discretion ;  a  few  ostensible  regulations  excepted,  which  were 
demonstrably  futile,  and  have  confessedly  proved  to  be  uselessv 
Still  this  extreme  bondage  is  hereditary,  and  perpetual ;  and  still 
the  slaves  are  daily  subjected  by  law  to  hardships  and  miseries,  a« 
gainst  which  even  the  champions  of  the  colonial  system  have  ez-» 
claimed,  as  cruel  and  needless  aggravations  of  their  lot.  They  are 
still  liable  to  be  sold  at  the  suit  of  the  master's  creditors,  as  wdl  as 
by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  master  himself;  to  be  stripped  from  the 
domain,  and  exiled  for  ever  from  their  homes,  their  families  and 
friends,  without  the  imputation  of  a  fault, 

•  The  inexorable  maintenance  of  this  last  acknowledged  griev- 
ance, is  the  more  worthy  of  obsefvation,  because  Parliament  was 
accused  of  being  its  author,  and  was  called  on  by  the  colonial  par- 
ty  to  reform  it.  The  change  of  that  part  of  ^  colonial  code  was 
accordingly  prepared  for  by  the  repeal  of  part  of  the  statute  5th 
Geo.  11.  cap.  7.»  which  was  untruly  represented  as  having  given 
birth  to  this  cruel  branch  of  the  law  of  slavery  ;  but  which  certain- 
ly stood  in  the  way  of  its  reformation.  At  the  instance  of  the  late 
Mr  Bryan  Edwards,  the  act  37.  Geo.  III.  cAp.  119,  was  passed  for 
that  purpose ;  and  it  was  expected  that  the  colonial  assemblies,  fol^ 
lowing  up  the  same  principle,  would  repeal  their  own  acts,  which 
made  sUves  liable  to  be  severed  by  sale  from  the  plantation  to  which 
they  belong. 

•  That  reformation  was  afterwards  specifically  and  earnestly  re<f 
commended  by  Government,  in  consequence  of  a  parliamentary 
address ;  but  not  one  colonial  legislature,  out  of  thirteen  wiiich  ex- 
ist under  his  Majesty's  dominion  in  the  West  Indies,  has  yet  thought 
proper  to  comply  !  The  slaves  are  every  where  still  subject,  in  this 
instance,  to  a  most  needless,  unjust,  and  unmerciful  aggravadou  of 
their  lot,*  peculiar  to  the  bondage  of  the  British  colonies,  though 
eighteen  years  ago  it  was  reprobated  by  all  parties  in  Parliament* 
and  renounced  by  the  British  Legislature.  Not  a  voice  has  ever 
been  raised  in  its  defence  \  not  an  apology  has  ever  been  offered  o£ 
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adhering  to  it :  yet  still,  in  contempt  of  the  recommendationi  of 
Parliament,  the  odious  oppression  is  maintained. 

*  The  same  is  the  opproprioos  truth  as  to  every  other  legal  refor- 
mation that  is  necessary  to  promote  the  native  increase  of  Sie  slaTcs* 
and  meliorate  their  condition.  Nothing,  in  short,  has  even  been 
ostensibly  attempted,  but  that  which  the  assemblies  have  admitted 
to  be  impracticable,  and  which  every  reflecting  mind  roust  perceive 
to  be  so— -the  protection  of  slaves  against  domestic  oppression  in  the 
exercise  of  the  master^s  power.  For  this  idle  purpose,  indeed,  mock 
laws  have  been  made,  have  been  laughed  at,  and  for^t ;  and  men 
who  dare  not  complain,  who  aro  incompetent  to  prosecute,  and 
whose  evidence  cannot  be  received  in  any  court,  against  any  free 
person,  are  referred  to  the  law  for  redress,  wlien,  in  the  bosom  of 
the 'master's  domain,  they  are  not  sufficiently  fed,  are  worked  to  ex- 
cess, or  receive  more  than  a  limited  number  of  lashes  at  any  one 
Hmein 

*  Even  against  the  more  cruel  wrongs  of  strangers,  the  assemblies 
admitted  that  these  poor  beings  are  not  practically  protected  by 
law ;  because  their  evidence,  and  the  evidence  of  all  their  compa* 
nions,  is  rejected.  Yet  in  no  island  has  this  legal  impediment  yet 
been  removed. 

*  Insular  laws,  whose  policy  plainly  depends  on  the  permanence 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  also  remain  unrepealed.  Many  of  them,  for 
instance,  discourage  the  breeding  system,  instead  of  favouring  it ; 
and  that  in  no  small  degree.  In  most  colonies,  the  revenues  raised 
/or  public  or  parochial  purposes,-  are  chiefly  raised  by  a  poll-tax  up- 
on slaves,  which  attaches  on  them  from  the  birth  to  the  grave,  with- 
,out  any  allowance  for  infancy,  or  for  other  disability  to  labour  for 
the  master,  either  through  infirmity  or  age.  The  planter,  there- 
fore, who  has  the  largest  proportion  of  native  slaves,  bears,  in  com- 
parison with  his  ability,  the  heaviest  share  of  the  public  burdens. 
If  a  mother  should  be  released  from  field  labour  on  account  of  her 
pregnancy,  or  her  duties  as  a  nurse,  the  master  is  nevertheless  rated 
for  her  and  for  her  infants  too.  If  feeble  life  is  kindly  cherished  af» 
ter  the  hope  of  productive  labour  has  ceased,  the  poll-tax  still  con- 
tinues, and  operates  iu  effect  as  a  discouragement  to  humanity  and 
justice. 

*  In  another  instance,  loudly  demanding  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
snentf  the  assemblies  have  not  only  continued,  but  in  some  colonies 
have  very  recently  originated,  laws  calculated  to  perpetuate  slave- 
ry, by  obstructing  manumissions.  *    p.  36 — 40. 

Wc  cannot  refrain  from  adding  the  following  eloquent  and 
impressive  passage  upon  the  same  subject.  After  showing  that, 
in  ancient  times,  the  progress  of  enlightened  policy  was  marked 
by  increasing  iiocilities  to  the  manumission  of  slaves,  the  Report 
proceeds— 

<  In  England,  if  it  be  asked  what  cause  most  powerfully  contti- 
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bated  to  the  dissolution  of  the  degrading  bondage  of  onr  ancestorst 
the  answer  must  clearly  be»  the  extreme  favour  shown  to  individual 
enfranchisements  by  thie  judges  and  the  laws.  That  baneful  growth 
of  foreign  conquest  or  early  barbarism,  villeinage,  had  nearly  over- 
•pread  the  whole  field  now  covered  with  the  most  glorious  harvest 
of  liberty  and  social  happiness  that  ever  earth  produced,  and  where 
not  one  specimen  of  the  noxious  weed  remains :  yet  it  was  not 
ploughed  up  by  revolution,  or  mown  down  by  the  scythe  of  a  le- 
gislative abolition ;  but  was  plucked  up,  stalk  by  stalk,  by  the  pro- 
gressive hand  of  private  and  voluntary  enfranchisement.  Slavery 
ceased  in  England,  only  because  the  last  slave  at  length  obtained  his 
manumission,  or  died  without  a  child.  '     p.  40,  41  • 

It  then  shows,  that  even  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  co« 
loniefi,  but  especially  in  the  former,  the!  liberation  of  slaves  is  a 
favourite  of  the  law,  and  does  in  fpct  take  place  to  so  great  an 
extent,  that  there  are  in  Cuba  11 4,000  free  people  of  colour,  and 
only  212,000  slaves  j  and  goes  on  to  demand — 

*  In  what  country  accursed  with  slavery,  then,  is  thb  sinking  fund 
of  mercy,  this  favour  of  the  laws  to  human  redemption,  taken  away? 

*  Where,  by  an  opprobrious  reversal  of  legislative  maxims,  anci- 
ent and  modern,  do  the  lawgivers  rivet,  instead  of  relaxing,  the  fet* 
ters  of  private  bondage,  sland  between  the  slave  and  the  liberality 
of  his  master  by  prohibiting  enfranchisements,  and  labour  as  much 
as  in  them  lies  to  make  that  dreadful,  odious  state  of  man,  which 
they  have  formed,  eternal  ? 

*  Shame  and  horror  must  not  deter  us  from  revealing  the  truth  : 
It  is  in  the  dorkinions  of  Great  Britain.  This  foul  and  cruel  abuse 
of  legislative  power  has  been  reserved  for  Assemblies  boastful  of  an 
English  Constitution,  and  convened  by  the  British  Crown. 

*  Can  the  case  be  further  aggravated  ?  Yes  :  In  the  obstinate  re- 
jection of  better  principles ;  in  a  perverse  opposition  to  the  voice  of 
a  liberal  age ;  and  in  the  contumacy  of  these  petty  lawgivers  to- 
wards the  mother  country  which  protects,  and  the  Parliament  that 
has  power  to  controul  them.  The  insular  laws  alluded  to,  which  in 
many  or  most  of  our  colonies  restrain,  and  virtually  prohibit,  roanil- 
missions,  have  all  originated  within  a  very  few  years.  They  have, 
in  their  odious  principle,  even  been  innovations  on  the  former  slave 
codes,  which  freely  permitted,  though  they  did  not  hold  out  posi- 
tive inducements  to  enfranchisement  by  the  act  of  .the  master ;  and 
some  of  these  cruel  innovations  have  been  made,  since  the  ^me  that 
humane  reformation  of  the  colonial  slave  laws  was  the  unanimous 
wish  of  Parliament,  declared  in  votes  and  addresses  to  the  Crown, 
and  officially  made  known  to  the  Assemblies. 

*  Further  aggravation  still  may  seem  scarcely  possible  ;  yet  such 
Ss  to  be  found  in  tlic  hypocrisy  of  some  of  those  iniquitous  laws. 
With  the  fraudulent  design  of  concealing  from  European  eyes  their 
true  principle,  they  avoid  the  positive  prohibition  of  enfranchisemeatf 
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but  Uy  a  tax  npoo  it,  heavy  enough  to  ensure,  generally  ipeabingf 
the  lame  eSecl ;  and  pretend  that  the  object  U  ts  prevent  free-co- 
loured perEunn  becmning  chargeable  to  their  parUliet,  or  the  public. 
The  pretence  is  not  only  False,  but  incatisistent  with  notorious  truth. 
Id  the  few  isiands  in  which  a  poor  rate  is  ever  known,  ibe  objects 
for  relief  are  exclusively  white  persons ;  ami  the  authors  of  these 
laws  might  be  challenged  to  show  a  single  instance  of  a  free-coloured 
person  being  relieved  as  s  parish  pauper  in  any  pait  of  the  West  In- 
die».  In  fact,  persons  of  that  cls«s  have  so  many  resources,  from 
ibeir  capacity  of  sustaining  labour  without  inconvenience  from  tb« 
beat  of  the  climate,  and  from  their  mutual  sjimpathies,  conncxioiu, 
end  attach nteQ  18,  that  abtolute  indigence  is  rarely,  if  ever,  known 
fntong  them. 

*  Others  of  these  acts  have  spotten  of  dangers,  from  the  eofraocbis- 
ed  persons  becoming  indij^ent  or  idle,  in  a  more  general  way,  as  if 
they  wertt  on  a  principle  of  police.  But  in  neither  of  theiie  cases  ii 
the  tax  so  applied  as  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  pretended  to  be  fear- 
ed. It  k  to  go  into  the  innuliir  tteuaui)  for  generni  public  purpoges, 
The  freed  person  may  be  in  warn,  or  be  idle  and  dissolute,  just  ai 
Uilnrall]',  and  with  an  little  remedy,  as  if  no  duty  had  been  laid  on 
his  enfranchifeinent.  The  only  difference  is,  that  by  all  the  amount 
of  the  duly,  his  own  abiliiy,  or  that  of  his  patron,  to  protect  him 
from  future  want,  js  reduced.  If  be  couM  himself  pay  or  raise  the 
■ntn  imposed,  there  rati  be  no  doubt  he  would  do  to  to  obtain  hii 
freedom  ;  and  the  law  would  then  guard  him  from  indigence,  by 
taking  from  him  all  that  he  poMeued,  or  obliging  him  to  borrow  on 
the  credit  of  his  future  labour  ! 

*  This  cruel  mockery  most  enhance  the  pain  of  the  oppreEsion. ' 
p.  42—45. 

These  impediments  to  msnnmission  vary  in  the  different  ci>* 
lonies.  In  some  ihey  are  enormous.  In  one,  the  tax  is  5001. 
300/.  i  and  in 
are  allowed; 
he  CMtnotat 
laves.  If  the 
ewhat  lighter ; 
lis  future  chil- 
r  mother,  and 
she  die  before 
>l  the  children 
requently  hus- 
onr  assiduous* 
ansom.  That 
unattainable, 
lose  enlighten- 
the  most  nato- 
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ral  and  pure  gratification  which  the  human  heart  can  receive. 
Emancipation  had  often  been  recommended  as  a  method  at  (mce 
just  and  prodent,  of  encouraging  slaves  to  be  careful  in  rearing 
their  offspring ;  and  some  intelligent  masters  had  begun  to  prac- 
tise it,  by  cnrrancbising  mothers  who  had  reared  so  many  chil- 
dren to  maturity.     The  necessity  of  cherishing  all  such  means 
as  might  promote  native  popul  uion  after  the  African   market 
was  shut,  seemed  sufBciently  apparent  to  the  dull  intellects  of 
Enropeans ;  but  the  more  lively  apprehension  of  the  colonists 
took  an  opposite  direction,  and  cut  off*  this  with  the  other  en- 
coarageanents  to  the  breeding  system,  at  the  moment  thit  an 
end  was  put  to  that  of  buying.     The  inestimable  benefits  which 
had  flowed  from  religious  instruction  in  some  qf  the  islands^ 
were  of  a  nature,  one  should  have  thought,  adapted  to  the  un* 
derstanding  of  the  tropical  parliaments.     Tlie  reader  wiH  imme- 
diately  comprehend,  that  we  are  making  no  allusion  to  the  sa- 
lutary influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  happiness  of  its  follow^ 
ers ;  nor  yet  to  its  effects  upon  their  moral  character.     We  re^ 
fer  to  matters  of  a  much  more  practicjil  and  West  Indian  de- 
scription— to  the  admitted  fact  for  exaa>[>le — that  in  some  places* 
the  pecuniary  value  of  converted  negroes  is  greatly  increased— 
and  to  the  equally  plain  and  unavoidable  inference,  that  the  dis- 
coun^ment  of  polygamy  among  the  slaves,  always  found  to  be^ 
▼ain  while  they  are  unconverted,  must  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
augment  their  numbers  by  natural  increase.     These  views,  hav- 
ing nothing  religious  or  sentimental  in  them — nothing  which  in 
any  way  can  be  denounced  as  romantic,  but  being  in  truth  whol- 
ly of  a  pecuniary  or  numerical  cast,  might,  we  should  think, 
have  found  their  way  into  the  sober  and  calculating  councils  of 
our  sngar-planting  brethren,  and  might  have  had  some  weight 
with  the  men  *  whose  interests  aU  lye  in  favour  of  the  breedmg^ 
system. '     No  such  thing.    They  not  only  have  taken  no  steps 
to  encomrage  reHgioos  instruction,  but  have  again  and  again  in- 
terposed to  prevent  the  black  population  from  receiving  it  m 
the  only  form  in  which  it  ever  can  reach  them,  as  things  arer 
at  present  constituted,  namelyy  bv  missionary  preachers.     The ' 
Moravians  alone  have  convertea  any  considerable  number  of* 
slaves ;  and  the  admirable  effects  of  their  teacliing  are  abuna* 
mntly  testified  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  Antigua  gangs. 
The  zeal  of  pious  men  was  beghinjng  to  carry  the  same  bif  ssin^rs 
into  other  settlements,  not  sectaries  merely,  but  Church-of- Eng- 
land missions.     The  wisdom  of  Colonial  l^slation  took  the  a* 
hirm ;  the  *  Honourable  Houses '  were  in  a  ferment  of  *  true 
policy  *  and  •  accurate  local  knowledge ;  '  acts  were  regularly, 
and  ia  all  tlisrforffis^  passed,  to  stop,  by  main  lorcc^^  ail  suck 
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attempts  at  illuminating  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  pa* 
gan  subjects :  And  thouffh  the  Royal  assent  has  been,  of  course^ 
refused  as  often  as  these  choice  specimens  of  Western  inteOect  have 
been  sent  over  to  England,  yet  they  are  of  suflBcient  efficacy,  dur- 
ing the  interval,  to  accomplish  their  object — and,  as  often  as  one  is 
annulled,  another  is  passed.  In  which  of  the  colonies  have  such 
things  be^i  enacted  ?  Where  are  the  assemblies  to  be  founds 
who,  overlooking,  in  their  horror  of  religious  instruction,  the 
direct  improvement  their  favourite  property  would  derive  from 
it,  instead  of  *  blessing  the  useful  light, '  sacrifice  its  benefits  to 
their  love  of  darkness,  and  abandon  their  darling  wealth  itself^ 
rather  than  allow  the  solecism,  that  Unchristian  masters  should 
have  Christian  slaves  ?  Is  it  in  some  little  settlement  recently 
conquered,  or  scarcely  yet  reclaimed  from  barbarism,  where 
perverse  habits,  alien  to  our  national  character,  or  half-civilized 
views,  unsuited  to  the  present  state  of  society*  might  be  expect- 
ed to  prevail  ?  Is  it  on  some  rock  gotten  by  barter  from  the 
Dutch,  or  some  half- cleared  forest,  out  of  which  a  handful  of 
desperate  adventurers  may  have  cheated  or  murdered  the  native 
Charaibs  ? — We  arc  compelled  to  confess — it  is  in  Jamaica. 
From  the  facts  to  which  we  have  now  been  adverting,  as  the 

Eoundwork  of  our  remarks,  the  Report  deduces  the  inference^ 
at  none  of  the  colonies  regard  the  abolition  as  effected  by  the 
laws  now  in  force ;  and  it  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  the 
whole  of  the  settlements  are  confident  of  having  the  means  of 
supplying  themselves  still  with  slaves,  in  the  proportion  of  their 
Bctual  demand  for  them, — a  confidence  which  we  understand 
the  Committee  to  represent  as,  in  their  opinion  also,  well  found* 
cd  (p.  51.)  That  twenty  thousand  negroes,  however,  should 
yearly  be  smuggled,  seems  not  easily  to  be  believed ; — and  this 
IS  indeed  by  no  means  the  purpose  to  which  we  would  princi- 
pally apply  the  foregoing  statements  of  fact.  We  hold  them 
as  of  inestimable  importance  indeed,  and  especially  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  question  of  a  Registry :  But  it  is  ibr  the  strong  li^ht 
which  they  cast  upon  the  character  of  colonial  legislation,  that 
we  chiefly  prize  them.  In  this  light,  we  must  take  the  liberty 
of  closing  them,  by  recalling  to  the  recollection  of  the  reader 
certain  instances  of  a  similar  nature,  and  leading  to  the  same 
conclusions,  though  drawn  from  a  period  somewhat  earlier,  and 
therefore  not  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  argument  maintain- 
ed in  the  Report.  In  one  of  the  colonies  an  act  was  passed 
•  For  the  StairUt/  ttf  the  SuhjecL  '  This  was,  however,  only 
half  its  title ; — the  security  intended  was,  *  by  preventing  the 
forfeiture  of  life  and  esUitc  upon  killing  a  negro  or  other  slave.  * 
But  although  slave  murder  \&  no  longer  capital  by  that  Iaw»  it 
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must  not  be  supposed  that  it  goes  unpunished.  On  the  contra- 
ry^  it  is  chastised  by  a  fine  ofno  less  than  ten  pounds  currency^ 
— we  believe  about  seven  pounds  Sterling !  It  may  wdl  oe 
imagined,  that  this  saltdary  change  in  the  criminal  law  could 
not  have  happened  in  any  of  the  principal  settlements^  and,  a- 
bove  all,  not  in  one  anciently  peopled,  abounding  in  white  in^ 
habitants,  and  valuing  itself  especially  upon  possessing  the  true 
old  English  character.  Accordingly  it  was  in  Bermuda  that 
the  law  was  passec^ :  But  then  it  does  so  happen,  that  this  mon- 
strous act  was  only  a  copy  of  another  passed  in  Barbadoes,  the 
oldest  of  our  settlements, — the  one  where  the  proportion  of  whites 
to  blacks  is  by  &r  the  greatest, — where  the  proprietors  reside  the 
most  generally, — where  all  classes  of  whites  pride  themselves  on 
their  genuine  Anglicism,  to  the  length  of  calling  their  island 

*  Little  England, ' — and  of  preferring  it  ostentatiously  to  the 
larger  country.  The  law  of  Barbadoes,  copied  by  the  Berrou* 
da  I^slature,  enacts,  that  '  if  any  master  kills  or  maims  his 
slave  in  punishing  him,  or  ordering  him  to  be  punished,  which 
(it  observes)  seldom  happens,  no  fine  shall  be, imposed  * : — ^  But 
(it  proceeds)  *  if  any  man,  of  wantonness,  or  only  of  bloody- 
mindedness,  or  cruel  intention,  wilfully  kill  a  negro,  or  other 
slave,'  he  shall  pay  15/.  currency, — that  is,  1)/.  4s.  Sterling  I 
But  such  enormities  of  lawgiving  must  have  belonged  to  the 
earliest  period  of  colonial  history,  and  long  since  ceased  to  pol- 
lute any  civilized  code?  This  act  was  in  full  force  but  a  little 
while  ago,  and  a  proposition  to  repeal  it  in  1802,  called  dowA 
upon  the  governor  of  the  day,  the  utmost  indignation  of  the 

*  Little  England '  houses  of  assembly.  The  idea  was  treated 
as  pregnant  with  danger  to  personal  security,  to  the  most  sa- 
cred rights  of  property,  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  that 
best  of  possible  states  of  the  law,  its  present  state,  in  behalf  of 
which  we  may  imagine  nearly  the  same  topics  to  have  been  urg- 
ed, which  have  so  often  overpowered  the  voice  of  humanity  and 
justice  among  the  lawgivers  of  the  older  and  wider  communities* 

The  argument,  then,  which  must  strike  every  one  as  irre- 
sistible, is  ihib : — Look  at  the  proceedings  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ments ;  examine  their  history  with  reference  to  the  half  million 
of  unhappy  beings  committed  to  their  care;  trace  their  whole 
conduct  towards  these,  both  before  the  means  of  recruiting 
their  nunibers  were  cut  off,  and  since  that  change  was  etfected  j 
-p-and  if  you  find  every  reason  to  distrust  their  professions,  to 
reprobate  their  perverse,  infatuated  system  of  mismanagemeuty 
nnd  to  believe  that  they  are  now  just  as  neglectful  of  their  du- 
ties, or  OS  obstinate  in  breaking  them  as  ever  they  were — then 
cease  to  truit  them — withdraw  from  them  a  confulence  perpetii- 
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tilly  abused^and,  whethM*  tbeir  acts  and  their  omissioDs  have 
been  owing  to  a  belief  on  their  parts  that  your  Abolition  laws 
are  nugatory,  of  have  been  persisted  in  through  rome  strange 
ddusion,  in  spite  of  the  efficacy  of  those  laws — ^till  give  credit 
no  longer  to  those  who  hare  betrayed  their  own  trust,  and  deceive 
ed  your  expectations.  This  is  the  ground  upon  which  we 
should  feel  disponed  to  fest  the  question,  disentangling  it  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  inquiry,  whether  or  not  the  West 
Indians  act  upon  a  calculation  of  the  slate  trade  continuing—- 
and,  if  they  do,  whether  or  not  their  hopes  are  well-founded. 
It  must  at  the  same  time  be  conceded  to  the  Connnittee«  that 
their  inference  from  the  proceedings  of  the  planters  is,  to  a  cer^ 
tain  extent,  quite  legitimate. 

*  Every  unrepealed  law  adverse  to  the  breeding  system,  e^ 

*  very  unrestrained  oppression  that  impairs  the  health,  shortens 

*  the  lives,  or  diminishes  the  prolific  powers  of  the  negroes^ 

*  points  to  the  same  conclusion.     They  collectively  afford  evi- 

*  dence  of  the  stronjgest  kind,  that  the  assemblies  do  not  regard 

*  the  Abolition  as  effectual,  but  still  look  to  Africa  for  the  sOp 
'  p|y  of  their  wasting  population. '    p.  52. 

llie  Report  next  proceeds  to  inouire,  whether  any  means  re^ 
main  untried,  within  the  power  ot  the  British  Parliament,  for 
effectually  preventing  the  clandestine  importation  of  negroes^ 
and  for  securing  the  protection  of  such  as  have  been  so  import- 
ed. It  is  manifest,  and  the  friends  of  the  Abolition  have  aU  a^ 
}ong  admitted,  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  this  couii- 
try,  while  other  nations  continued  to  carry  it  on,  nations  too 
possessing  colonies  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  own^ 
could  not  effectually  prevent  the  clandestine  Introduction  of  ne- 
groes from  the  former  into  the  latter,  unless  some  security  could 
be  obtained  for  a  faithful  execution,  in  the  islands^  of  the  laws 
passed  at  home.  Thus,  it  never  was  doubted,  that  those  laws 
would  be  much  less  elKcacions  in  the  West  Indies,  than  on  the 
toast  of  Africa,  and  at  sea.  Our  cruizcrs  might  safely  be  trust- 
ed ;  but  our  revenue  officers  in  the  colonies,  living  among  plant* 
crs,  feebly  supported  by  some,  and  openly  opposed  by  others  of 
the  constituted  authorities,  could  not  so  implicitly  be  depended 
Upon.  The  law  and  practice  of  the  courts,  furnished,  if  possi- 
ble, more  serious  obstacles  to  the  conviction  of  delinquents, 
even  if  detected  and  brought  to  trial, — while  one  most  ui^gent 
matter  was  of  necessity  lelb  wholly  unprovided  for,  the  libera- 
tion of  persons  unjustly  detained  in  slavery,  having  been  ille- 
gally imported.  The  following  admirable  statement  places  thitf 
important  point  in  the  strongest  light. 

*  Perhaps  a  reader  uoacquainted  with  colonial  laws  and  custorci^ 
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wiH  be  rea^y  to  exclaim,  **  What  new  provision  0f  that  sort  can  bd 
wanted  ?  Have  we  not  courts  of  law,  "  it  may  be  asked,  **  in  these 
colonies  ?  How  then  can  a  man  be  held  there  in  an  illegal  slavery 
for  life,  without  his  own  consent  ?  *' 

'  A  man  the  most  conversant  with  the  laws  of  slavery  now  exist* 
ing,  or  that  ever  did  exist  upon  earth,  except  that  of  negroes  in  tho 
Western  world,  might  be  posed  with  the  same  apparent  difficulty. 
He  would  conclude,  that  the  oppressed  African  had  only  to  invoko 
the  civil  magistrate,  in  order  to  obtain  immediate  redress,  and  se- 
verely to  punifth  the  oppressor.  Such  a  man  would  know  the  anzioua 
care  with  which  the  awful  question  of  slave  or  free  has  been  provide 
ed  for,  in  point  of  evidence  and  trial,  by  every  slave  code,  ancient 
or  modern,  of  which  the  historian  or  the  lawyer  is  informed.  The 
presumption  of  law  was  everywhere  in  favour  of  freedom  ;  the  onus 
probandi  was  everywhere  cast  upon  the  master ;  the  forms  of  judi* 
cial  investigation  and  rules  of  judgment,  were  calculated  to  favour 
the  claim  of  liberty  so  greatly,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  such 
a  claim,  when  well  founded,  should  fail  of  success.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed then,  that  the  Wet»t- Indian  master  would  be  called  on  to  show 
nis  title  ;  and  that  when  it  appeared  to  be  derived  under  a  contra- 
band importation,  the  negro  would  at  once  be  enlarged,  and  com* 
pensated  in  datnages  for  his  extorted  labour,  his  false  imprisonment^ 
and  the  other  wrongs  he  had  received. 

*  Unluckily,  however,  these  remedies,  and  the  right  of  even  al« 
leging  the  wrong  in  a  civil  action,  are  barred  in  the  British  West 
Indies  by  one  short  objection  which  the  complainant  cannot  remove : 
•*   The  man  is  a  slave.  " 

'  The  ancient  lawgivers  had  weak  nerves  in  framing  their  slave- 
codes  when  compared  to  our  British  assemblies.  Instead  of  giving 
the  slave  a  right  of  invoking  the  civil  magistrate  against  all  men  but 
his  master,  snd  in  some  cases  against  the  master  himself,  the  assem- 
blies have  disabled  their  slaves  from  applying  to  the  law  for  relief  id 
any  case,  agaiast  any  free  person  whatever.  They  cannot  be  heard 
as  complainants,  prosecutors,  or  witnesses ;  except  against  persona 
of  their  own  unhappy  condition. 

'  **  But  here,  **  it  may  be  replied,  *'  you  are  on  a  question  of 
slave  or  free.  The  complainant  denies  that  he  is  in  law  a  slave ; 
and  therefore  it  would  be  absurd  as  well  as  unjust,  to  turn  him  away 
on  the  ground  of  his  slavery :  *  Non  valet  except io  ejusdem  cujus  pe- 
titur  dissolutio, '  is  a  maxim  not  of  any  particular  code,  but  of  u^ 
niversal  law ;  because  a  plain  rule  of  eternal  reason  and  justice.  *' 

^  Very  true ;  but  the  colonial  courts  have  still  one  short  rejoin- 
der :  **  His  skin  is  black,  ** 

*  The  assemblies  here  again  have  improved  wonderfully  upon  the 
slave  codes  of  all  other  countries  and  times.  They  have  absolved 
the  master  from  the  troublesome  duty  of  proving  his  title.  They 
have  reversed  the  universal  presumption  of  other  laws ;  placing  it, 
not  in  favour  of  freedom,  but  against  it.    They  have  cast  the  bur* 
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then  of  proof  on  the  weaker  and  hel))!^!  party.  The  Englith  Idrd, 
#hen  trying  the  question  of  yilleinage  with  his  alleged  villein  or 
^Te,  was  obliged  even  to  bring  into  court  the  near  r^ationi  oT  bis 
opponent  to  prove  the  hereditary  condition.^  The  West  India  mat- 
ter need  prodace  only  the  alleged  slave  himseWl  His  coodition  is 
recorded  on  his  face.  *    p.  56 — 58. 

The  Report  then  observes,  that,  before  the  Abolitioiri  there 
WAS  some  kind  of  excuse  for  the  adoption  of  such  m  principle, 
At  heast  with  certain  limitations.  Tlie  title  to  the  skve  roost 
ba^  depended,  in  most  disputed  cases,  upon  facts,  and  even 
laws"  And  customs  oO  tbe  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  It  might 
have  been  necessary,  Aerefore,  to  allow  a  proof,  that  any  ne^ 
gro  in  question  was  pal^eF  of  a  car|^o  imported  into  the  settle 
ment,  to  operate  as  a  presurmption  of  his  slavery,  and  cast  upon' 
bim  the  burthen  of  protinff  that  he  had  been  wrongfully  brought . 
there.  But,  since  toe  Abolition,  the  case  is  completely  changed  ; 
or  rathef  it  is  quite  reversed  ;  for  now  importation  becomes  a 
cTear  title  to  freedom,  provided  it  toolc  pace  since  1807.  It 
was  required,  therefore,  not  merely  by  a  regard  to  justice,  but 
in  strict  consistencr^,  that  the  presumption  of  law  should  now 
be  changed.  Proof  of  importation  prior  to  1 808  might  still  be 
allowed  to  raise  a^inst  the  negro  the  prcsmnption  of  slavery, 
and  throw  upon  hrm  the  burthen  of  rebutting  it.  But  every  ti* 
(\e  accming  after  that  period  mdst  have  arisen  hi  the  West  In- 
dies, and  could  be  substantiated  like  the  title  to  any  other  kind* 
of  property.  The  burthen  of  proof,  then,  bught,  since  the  A- 
bolition,  to  have  been  so  tflstribi^ted, — the  master  being  requir- 
ed either  to  show  that  the  negro  was  imported  before  1808,  or 
to  deduce  his  title  to  him  6omptetely.  It  is  needless  to  add, 
that  ^e  rote  of  Colonial  law  stands  exactly  as  it  did  before;  and 
the  Report  furnishes  us  with  a  few  specimens  of  it^  operati6n, 
and  of  the  branches  which  so  fertile  a  root  throws  out. 

'  To  such  a  cruel  extreme  does  the  principle  prevail  in  Jamaica 
and  most  other  colonies,  that  a  ne^ro  is  presumed  to  be,  and  is  dealt 
witli  as,  a  slate,  even  when  nobody  lays  claim  to  him  as  master.. 
Such  persons  are  actually  taken  up,  seized  and  sold  upon  that  pre- 
sumption only,  and  upon  the  no  less  inequitable  inference  drawn 
from  it,  that  they  arc  fugitives,  and  of  a  character  dangerous  to  the 
police.  By  positive  Taw  a  negro,  who  bos  no  master,  may  be  appre- 
hended by  any  white  person  and  carried  to  the  nearest  gaol.  The 
gaoler,  or  deputy  provost-marshal,  is  then  required  to  advertise  him, 
with  his  bodily  des^ption :  and  if  he  be  not  claimed  by  some  master 
who  can  prove  his  property  within  a  limited  time,  the  prisoner  is  to' 
be  publicly  sold  as  a  slave,  and  the  price  lodged  in  the  colonial  trea« 
sury,  to  hie  paid  over  to  the  master  if  he  afterwards  appears ;  otbe#^ 
#18^  to  be  applied  to  the  public  service. 
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'  *  No  exception  is  made  id  those  acts,  in  fay  our  of  negroes  claiming 
to  be  free ;  nor  any  means  whatever  provideci  to  enable  them  to  prove 
their  liberty.  If  a  man  were  to  be  sold  with  his  deed  of  manumis- 
sion in  his  hand,  it  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  law; 
and  the  purchaser  would  nevertheless  have  a  good  title  to  hold  him 
in  slavery  for  life, 

'  Nor  are  these  acts  a  dead  letter.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  in 
very  frequent  use ;  as  every  man  who  reads  the  West- India  newspa- 
pers must  know.  In  the  Jamaica  Gazettes  especially,  it  is  quite 
common  to  see  notices  from  the  deputy  provost*marshall's  office  in 
respect  of  negroes  thus  dealt  with,  who  are  advertised  to  be  sold, 
unless  claimed  by  somebody  that  can  proVe  his  property  as  master. 

*  In  the  greater  part  of  those  ordinary  cases,  or  nearly  the  whole 
of  them,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  unfortunate  prisoner  al- 
leged himself  to  be  a  free  man ;  because  if  he  had  confessed  himself 
a  slave  he  would  presumably  also  have  told  to  whom  he  belonged, 
or  given  such  further  account  of  himself  as  would  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  master.  Men  claiming  their  freedom,  therefore, 
and  found  in  the  actual  possession  of  it,  and  contradicted  by  nobo* 
dy,  are  sold  into  slavery  by  the  police,  merely  because  they  are 
black.  The  only  additional  requisite  is  a  non-claim  which  tends  to 
make  it  highly  probable  that  they  are  lawfully  free.  *    p.  65,  66. 

N6^9  toe  most  obvious  remedy  for  these  evils,  is  to.  put  down 
at  OQce  the  maxim  which  we  have  been  considering.  This  would 
give  many  chances  of  protection  to  the  negro,  and  would  lead 
gradually  to  still  further  improvements  in  his  condition.  Still 
he  would  have  many  difficulties  to  contend  against ;  the  courts 
would  unavoidably,  in  almost  every  instance,  lean  towards  the 
master ;  and  negro  evidence  is  still,  by  a  maxim  almost  as  uni* 
versal  as  the  one  in  questioni  inadmissible  against  h  white  man. 
Even  if  this  also  should  be  amended,  and  such  testimony  be 
made  generally  competent ;  for  a  long  time,  at  teast,  \U  credit 
would  oe  extremely  slight,  and  perhaps  not  undeservedly  disre- 

Krded  in  questions  between  the  two  colours.  Some  method  lA 
erefore  highly  desirable,  which  may  as  little  as  possible  de- 
pend upon  a  resort  to  colonial  tribunals  $  and  the  r^uintions  of 
which  may,  in  a  great  djegree  execute  themselves.  The  method 
Buggeated  as  answering  this  description,  and  as  havifiig  already 
been  tried  in  the  conquered  colonies,  is  that  of  a  General  Regis* 
try  of  slaves,  of  wfaicn,  as  estabk'sbed  by  an  order  of  C:>uncil 
in  those  aeitlements,  the  lieport  next  proceeds  to  give  the  out* 
line. 

Into  the  details  of  this  measure  we  do  ilot  puipose  to  enter 
upoo  the  present  occasion  i  it  will  be  sufficient  ii*  we  merely  state 
in  what  it  consiats,  and  bow  its  object  b  to  be  accomplished. 
The  obgect  is  lo  obtain  a  public  record  of  the  names  and  dew 
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8cripti6nB  of  all  persons  lawfully  held  in  slavery,  comprisingy 
under  this  head,  every  particolar  essential  to  the  recognizing  and 
identifying  the  individuals,  so  that  the  document  may  at  all  times 
be  appealed  to,  as  decisive  of  disputes  touching  the  condition  of 
any  one  claiming  to  be  free,  and  detained  in  bondage  by  per- 
sons  claiming  property  in  him.     Beside  the  first,  or  original  re> 

g'stration,  all  changes,  by  deaths  birth,  emancipation,  trans« 
rence,  and  other  accidents,  are  to  be  rccordea  periodically. 
To  enforce  these  registrations,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  the 
title  to  every  slave  depend  upon  his  description  being  found  in 
the  records — and  this,  whether  the  title  comes  in  question  in 
disputes  between  master  and  slave,  or  between  different  masters. 
By  the  establishment  of  this  inflexible  rule,  that  the  only  evi- 
dence of  slavery  and  of  title,  is  the  record,  or  a  certified  ex- 
tract from  it  by  the  proper  officer,  each  proprietor  is  compelled 
to  return  his  original  schedule,  and  to  note  in  subsequent  years 
all  the  alterations  which  take  place,  by  annual  schedules.  Pro- 
per provisions  are  made  for  correcting  errors,  and  supplying  ac- 
cidental omissions ;  and  care  is  taken  to  protect  the  interests  of 
slave-owners  under  temporary  disabilities,  as  well  as  persons  en- 
titled by  way  of  reversion  or  in  remainder,  and  persons  having 
the  property  without  the  possession.  Upon  these,  and  other 
branches  of  the  detail,  many  observations  might  be  made ;  but 
we  are  here  only  stating  the  general  principle  of  the  plan,  and 
shall  confine  our  attention  to  that.  A  variety  of  regulations  are 
added,  to  prevent  fraud  and  fabrication,  and  loss  of  the  records ; 
and  it  is  suggested  in  the  Report,  that  the  duplicates,  which,  in 
the  practice  established  by  Order  of  G)uncii,  are  transmitted  to 
the  Colony  Department,  should  be  kept  in  an  office  devoted  to 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  keeping  them,  and  allowing  access  to 
them.  An  addition,  connected  with  this  arrangement,  has  been 
also  proposed,  viz.  that  no  money  should  be  suffered  to  be  ad- 
vanced on  mortgage  in  the  mother  country,  excepting  on  the 
security  of  registered  plantations  $  but  it  is  quite  superfluous — aa 
no  lender  would  be  improvident  enough  to  advance  his  money^ 
without  ample  proof  that  the  provisions  of  the  plan  had  been 
complied  with;  and  he  could  not  be  satisfied  oi  this,  without 
an  examination  on  the  spot,  in  order  to  compare  the  record 
with  the  stock  on  the  premises. 

Now,  from  the  enactment  of  a  law  framed  upon  these  princi* 
pies,  numy  most  important  consequences  will  unquestionably 
follow.  In  the  J^st  place*  it  has  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  executing  itselt  There  might  indeed  be  some  chance  of 
the  penalties  being  evaded,  or  rather  disregarded,  if  West  In- 
dUan  property  were,  like  entailed  estates  in  tnis  country,  remain* 
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ing  alwffjrs  in  the  same  hands,  unmortgaged,  and  descending 
from  father  to  son,  without  ever  either  coming  into  the  land 
market  or  the  money  market    But  this  is  the  very  reverse  of 
being  the  case.    A  plantation  much  more  resembles  a  negoti- 
able, or  at  least  a  personal  property,  than  a  real ;  it  is  perpetu- 
ally in  the  market ;  and  requires  supplies  of  money  that  can  on- 
ly be  had  by  pledging  it  to  the  creditor.    If  the  neglect  to  rei- 
gister  a  slave  oy  the  mortgagor  in  possession,  trans^rs  the  ab- 
solute property  of  that  slave  to  the  mortgagee,  without  any  al- 
lowance for  his  value  in  the  account,  as  is  the  rule  in  Trinidad^ 
and,  still  more,  if  such  omission  were  made  a  forfeiture  of  the  a* 
quity  of  redemption  in  the  whole  mortgaged  premises,  at  is  pro- 
posed in  the  Report,  it  is  manifest,  that  now  little  ch«noe  soever 
the  slave  might  nave  of  obtaining  his  freedom  l^  proving  the  o- 
mission,  a  party  sure  to  be  heard  is  interested  in  detecting  it^ 
and  will  take  eilfectual  care  that  the  penalty  is  enforced.     But  as 
it  is  a  part  of  the  plan,  that  negroes  should  have  the  power  of 
impleading  their  alleged  masters,  and  that,  in  trying  the  issue 
of  slave  or  free,  the  evidence  of  witnesses  in  a  state  of  servitude 
should  be  competent,  the  detention  of  a  free  person  in  slavery 
will  become  impossible  without  the  most  shameless  misconduct 
in  the  courts,  inasmuch  as  they  must  give  judgment  contrary  to 
the  plain  tenor  of  the  entry  in  the  register ;  and  even  such  gross 
malversation  could  onlv  benefit  the  owner  until  he  had  occasion 
to  transfer  or  pledge  his  property,  when  it  must  be  at  once  de- 
tected.   We  may  further  observe,  that  the  act  of  detaining  ai| 
unregistered  negro  will  furnish  at  all  thnes  a  presumption  of  a 
felony  having  been  committed,  so  strongs  that  men  who  might 
not  scruple  to  benefk  by  it  in  the  dark,  would  probably  be  scar^ 
ed  from  it,  by  being  thus  held  up  to  the  public  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing been  concerned  in  such  a  transaction. ' 

Secondly^  it  is  manifest  that  this  system,  when  enforced,  will 
most  effectually  cut  off  the  importation  of  slaves,  whatever  it 
may  be,  which  is  still  practised  in  many,  if  not  all,  of  our  colo- 
nies. This  abolition  wiU  be  yet  more  complete  than  that  which 
the  laws  now  in  force  have  already  effected  at  the  other  end  of 
the  voyage ;  for  it  will  render  the  article  ill^^ally  imported  of  no 
value,  or  rather  will  make  its  possession  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme. Not  only  will  the  means  of  tracing  the  perpetrators  of 
the  felony  be  ffreatly  increased,  but  the  possession  of  unregister- 
ed slaves  (and  all  negroes  clandestinely  imported  must  be  unre- 
gistered) will  shake  the  security  of  a  planter's  whole  title,  as  of- 
ten as  he  has  occaMon  to  sfll  or  mortgage.  Who,  indeed,  would 
either  purchase  or  lend  upon  an  estate,  the  description  of  which 
varied  fruui  the  record  in  the  most  essential  and  valuable  parti- 
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pplar  of  the  property  ?  Eren  the  general  non- residence  of  pro? 
prietorsy  so  cletrimental  in  other  respects,  and  which  has  hitner- 
to  been  the  fruitful  source  of  maltreatment  to  their  negroes,  wHI 
now  be  converted  into  an  instrument  of  good  ;  for  it  can  hard- 
ly be  expected  that  managers,  having  little  or  no  interest  in  the 
crime,  will  run  the  risk  of  tlie  severe  penalties  attached  to  falsi* 
fioation  of  the  annual  returns ; — a  consideration,  the  force  of 
which  seems  not  to  have  struck  the  Committee  in  their  remarks 
upon  the  ease  with  which  the  existing  laws,  especially  the  Fe- 
lony Act,  are  stated  by  them  to  be  evaded. 

But  we  confess  that  there  is  a  third  circumstance,  which,  more 
than  any  other,  recommends  the  proposed  measure  to  cur  re- 
gard-^its  direct  and  infallible  tendency  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  negroes,  and  this  not  only  by  effectually  cutting  off  the 
hopes  of  buying,  and  thus  compelling  the  planters  to  take  care 
of  their  stock,  but  by  calling  for  periodical  statements  of  the 
progress  which  the  negro  population  on  each  estate  has  made 
since  the  last  return.     All  deaths,  and  all  important  casualties, 
'roust  now  be  faithfully  registered  every  year ; — so  must  almost 
all  elopements  and  recaptures.     The  owner,  or  his  manager, 
that  is,  whoever  has  the  actual  care  of  the  negroes,  and  incurs 
the  responsibility  for  their  treatment,  must  render  an  account 
annually  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his  great  and 
serious  trust.     He  will  now  begin  to  feel  that  he  has  some  hun- 
dreds, perhaps,  of  human  beings  committed  to  his  care,  and 
that  he  is  answerable  for  the  greater  part  of  the  ills  which  may 
befall  them.     Unless  he  can  account  for  their  decrease  by  deaths, 
or  for  their  maimed  and  unthriving  condition,  to  his  misma* 
nagement  must  the  change  be  ascribed.     At  first,  perhaps,  thi^ 
may  only  prevent  great  atrocitii^s — may  only  shame  such  wretch- 
es, if  such  there  be,  as  a  Htidge,  who  murdered  his  slaves  in 
cold  blood  by  scores— but  it  will  soon  spread  farther ;  and  no  one 
v^ill  be  very  anxious  to  have  it  recorded  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  the  fact  also  certified  in  England,  that,  during  the  last  year, 
so  many  of  his  slaves  died  of  blows  or  wounds ;  so  many  of  o- 
verwork  ;  and  that  there  remain  such  and  such  a  number,  whose 
descriptions  must  be  altered,  in  con<ef|ucncc  of  scars  or  mutila- 
tions.    It  would  be  a  most  important  addition,  in  this  point  of 
view,  to  require  the  medical  attendant  of  each  plantation  to  at- 
test all  the  tacts  within  his  knowledge  in  each  scnedule ;  so  that, 
if  a  violent  death  is  accounted  for,  by  falsely  ascribing  it  to  dis- 
ease, the  surgeon  may  detect  the  fraud.     If  any  one  would  form 
an  estimate  of  the  probable  benefits  to  be  derived  in  this  way 
from  the  Ilegistry,  let  him  onl^  reflect  whether  Hodge  could  have 
gone  on  above  a  year  or  two  in  his  career  of  blood,  if  he  or  his 
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overseer  had  been  under  die  necessity  of  recording  each  death 
that  happened  in  his  gang,  with  all  its  circumstances.  It  is  a 
liappy  provision  of  Nature  (we  mean,  of  course,  the  power  which 
created  and  governs  all  things),  that  those  who  can  do  murder, 
cannot  so  easily  make  plausible  stories ;  and  that,  though  one 
act  of  darkness  may  be  thus  concealed,  suspicion  is  sure  to  be 
awakened  by  the  next  tale  that  is  told.  If  Hodge's  first  return 
had  imputed  the  extraordinary  mortality  to  various  diseai^es  and 
accidents,  even  should  no  inquiry  have  4>een  in  the  mean  time 
excited  into  the  particulars,  men's  suspicions  would  unavoidably 
have  been  awakened  when  they  saw  the  next  year  renew  the* 
fiame  tale  ;*  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  that  he  could  have  ven- 
tured upon  a  continuance  of  his  atrocious  system  during  a  third 
year,  if  he  escaped  detection  and  punishment  for  the  past.  Be* 
fides,  all  is  not  black  malignant  design  in  the  more  ordinary  cases 
of  bad  management.  Men's  natures  are  not  so  comj>letely  re- 
versed, changed  though  they  be,  by  the  slave  ^stem,  as  to  thirst 
for  the  irisery  of  their  negroes,  and  the  eventual  <leterioration 
of  their  valuable  property.  Much  is  doubtless  *owing*t9care- 
lessneis  and  inattention  ;  more  still  isimnutabIeto'fhe»ign<irance 
.of  the  owner,  and  the  bad  conduct  of  his  re^efrt  nmnagers. 
The  new  system  will  impose  new  cliecks  upon  inadvertency,  and 
afford  accurate  information  to  the  absentees,  ft  will  excite  the 
care,  and  even  stimulate  the  vanity,  of  resident  proprietors  and 
ynanas^ers,  thus  correcting  abuses  v^iich  ave  not  the  less  exten- 
-aive  for  being  founded  in  a  comparatively  trivial  neglect  of  duty. 

To  attain  all  these  important  ends ;  to  abolish  the  iHicit  slave 
traffic ;  to  encourage  the  increase  of  the  Negro  population  by 
natural  means;  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  treatment  which  at 
present  degrades  that  unhappy  class  of  our  fellow- subjects ;  and 
to  prepare  the  way,  by  slow  degrees,  and  with  perfect  security 
both  to  the  rights  of  tl>e  master  and  the  peace  of  the  communi- 
ty, for  their  at  length  attoining  the  happy  condition  of  a  free 
Cisantry, — the  instrument  seems  plainly  within  reach  of  the 
gtslature  ;  they  have  only  to  extend  over  our  other  colonies 
the  Ilegistrv  Law,  already  in  force  by  Order  of  Council  in  Tri- 
nidad, St  Lucia,  and  the  Isle  of  France. 

It  remains  only,  that  we  shortly  advert  to  the  objections  which 
may  be  urged  against  this  important  measure      They  are  can- 
didly stated  in  the  concluding  section  of  the  Report ;  and  met 
iind  we  think,  refuted,  very  triumphantly. 

Most  of  these  objections  were  pressed  repeatedly  and  vehe* 
meotly  by  the  inhabitants  of  Trinidad,  when  the  government 
^ere  occupied  with  the  establishment  of  the  measure  there  by 
iloyal  authority.    It  was  contended  that  the  plan  wouU  greatly 
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irritate  the  feeling  of  the  people,  who  were  universally  and 
atrongly  averse  to  it  No  one  could  doubt  tlie  fuct ;  but  by  peo* 
pUf  of  oourset  was  meant  the  very  small  proportioa  of  about 
four  per  cent  of  the  population,  that  is»  the  Whites; — and,  a« 
the  Report  justly  observes,  if,  while  this  minute  proportion  were 
hnid  against  the  changei  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
niuat  have  been  for  it,  were  silent — *  dum  tacetU  clamant :  Their 
^  incapacity  to  speak  for  themselves  is  equivalent  to  a  host  of 
<  petitions  {  and  the  popular  voice  is  on  their  side* ' 

Hie  expense  was  next  magnified  ;  and  the  moderate  fees  im- 
posed by  the  Order  in  Council  to  defray  it,  were  complained  of 
as  enormous:  This,  however,  if  it  had  been  well  founded,  was 
pot  an  otijection  to  the  principle,  and  could  easily  have  been  re- 
medied. The  load  of  trouble  thrown  upon  planters  and  their 
•gentSf  vras  also  exaggerated,  and  bitterly  deprecated.  But  it 
is  a  trifle  indeed,  compared  with  what  every  housekeeper  in 
£ngland  has  to  bear,  in  making  his  yearly  returns  unuer  the 
Tax  acts*  It  is  also  of  a  nature  well  known  in  many  of  the  co- 
lonies, where  returns  are  required  for  the  purposes  of  revenue: 
And  it  afibrds  many  advantages  of  securities  to  the  title,  and  of 
poovenience,  and  security  also,  to  purchasers  and  creditors.  The 
severity  of  the  penalties  was  still  more  violently  exclaimed  a- 
gainst  '  AVhat  I  For|eit  a  master's  right  over  his  slave,  be- 
cause be  has  omitted  to  register  him  t*  It  is  a  sufficient  an< 
«wer»  to  remind  the  objectors  that  the  same  principle  runs 
Ithrougb  our  whole  law.  A  ship  forfeits  her  privilq^es  as  a  Bri- 
tish httih  vessd,  if  her  owner  does  not  comply  with  the  rela- 
tions (and  they  arc  not  very  simple  ones)  of  the  Ship  Registry 
acta.  The  grantee  of  an  annuity  loses  it  entirely,  if  he  has  failed 
to  register  the  memorial  of  it  All  contracts  are  void  where 
writiM  has  been  omitted,  when  the  statute  of  Fraudi»  requires 
it.  l%is  objection  seems  wholly  misplaced ;  for  if  the  object  of 
the  plan  is  a  proper  one,  and  desireaole  on  its  own  merits,  there 
appears  to  be  no  other  way  of  attaining  it,  than  by  making  ita 
adoption  compulsory,  in  the  same  maimer  as  all  similar  measures 
have  been  carried  into  effect  Besides,  as  the  Report  observes, 
the  object  of  the  Registry  is  to  protect  the  rights  of  free  men 
detained  as  slaves  $  and  though,  in  effi^ting  this,  *  it  explodes 

*  that  more  than  Inurbarous  maxim,  that  unprecedented  despot- 

*  ism,  bom  of  the  African  slave  trade  and  colonial  legislation, 

*  which  presumes  a  man's  slavery  from  the  colour  of  liis  skin  i 

*  yet  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  a  new  and  very  convenient  spe- 
f  cies  of  evidence  to  the  true  master,  for  the  proof  not  only  of 
f  the  servile  condition,  but  of  his  own  property  in  the  blavc.  if| 
f  through  perverseness  or  negligeucci  he  will  not  provide  that  c^ 
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*  videnoe,  in  tlie  siihple  and  easy  way  prescribed  to  hitn  by  the 

*  lawy  it  b  jnst,  and  it  is  necessary,  that  he  should  be  debarred 

*  from  exercising  the  rights  of  an  owner.    It  is  impossible  to  be 

*  more  tender  of  those  rights,  without  leaTing  in  extreme  j^o- 

*  pardy,  the  far  more  valuable  rights  of  free  men,  who  have 

*  committed  no  default  at  ail. '  (p.  87,  SS.) — It  was  farther 
objected,  that  the  operation  of  the  llegistry  would  occasion  so 
many  ei^Franchisements,  as  must  endanger  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  colony.  To  this,  a  twofold  answer  is  at  hand  i — the  im- 
moderate increase  in  the  numbers  of  free  n^rocs,  far  from  be- 
ing an  evil,  has  been  found  highly  beneficial  in  nil  the  West  In* 
dian  settlements ;  and  there  is  not  the  smallest  rink  of  slave>own« 
ers  allowing  many  to  gain  their  freedom  by  omitting  to  register 
them.  We  might  almost  as  rationally  be  apprehensive  of  our 
mercantile  navy  losing  the  privileges  of  British  naviq;ation  }  and 
then,  where  the  risk  of  omission  is  greatest,  as  in  default  by 
tenants  for  life  and  mortgagors  in  possession,  the  neglect  does 
not  produce  manumission,  but  only  forfeiture.  But  tl^  planter^ 
will  combine-^they  will  make  common  cause,  and  one  and  all 
refuse  to  register ;— they  will  follow  the  example  of  the  coionista 
in  North  America,  and  enter  into  Non- Registration  Agreements. 
This  was  threatened,  and  even  tried,  in  Trinidad  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing history  of  the  experiment  is  exccedindk  edifying,  and 
casu  abundant  light  upon  the  importance  of  West  Indian  me- 
nace and  swagger. 

'  In  Trinidad  an  opposition  the  most  general,  strenuous,  and  vio* 
lent,  was  made  to  the  execution  of  the  Order  in  Council,  from  the 
moment  of  its  promulgation.  The  opposition  was  countenanced  e- 
ven  by  persons  in  authority  there ;  and  many  of  the  largest  proprie- 
tors, if  not  a  great  majority  of  their  body,  pledged  themselves  by 
public  declarations  and  mutual  agreements,  that  they  would  never 
make  the  prencribed  returns  of  their  slaves  for  the  pur|)Ose  of  regis- 
tration. Nothing  could  be  more  apparently  hopclesj^  than  a  general 
compliance ;  yet  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  first  limited  by 
public  notification,  a  very  great  majority  had  sent  in  their  returns  ti^. 
the  Registry. 

*  It  was  thought  necessary,  by  the  local  government,  to  enlarge 
that  time,  on  account  of  impediments  and  cau.^es  of  delay  not  fore* 
seen  by  the  framers  of  the  law  ;  and,  before  the  extended  period  bad 
elapsed,  all  the  defaulters  complied.'  It  is  not  known,  at  least,  that 
any  one  owner  of  slaves  ultimately  stood  out ;  though  a  few  returns 
came  so  late,  that  it  was  supposed  they  could  not  be  registered,  con- 
sistently with  the  general  regulations  of  the  law,  unless  under  a  spe- 
cial power  given  to  the  governor,  in  cases  of  involuntary  default.  * 
p.  90,  91. 

Thiib  far  the  objections  used  against  the  Registry  iutroduced 
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by  Royal  mitbnri ty,  and  which  have  in  part  been  anavared  by  the 
event  itself.  But  tbe  argumimt  which  is  moat  IH^Iy  to  be  i^ied 
upon  in  opposition  to  the  le^slative  measure^  could  not  be  ure- 
ed  either  by  the  planters  of  4he  conquered  islands,  or  of  Trini- 
dad»  where  ^he  power  of  tbe  Crown  to  kgislate  was  unqueation- 
able.  ^  The  inhabitants  of  the  old  colonies^  however,  are  un- 
<lerstood  to  hold  a  doctrine  hostile  to  the  right  of  the  mother 
country  to  interfere,  as  they  f^ase  it,  in  their  internal  adminis- 
tration. Admittiiig,  say  they,  that  the  adoption  of  the  {dan  in 
question  is  desireable,  it  belongs  not  to  the  British  Parliament, 
but  to  the  colonial  legi^Jatures,  io  establish  it^  they  having,  con* 
atitutionaily,  the  right  of  internal  regulation.  While  some  de* 
corously  state  the  mere  question  of  rignt,  others  add  insinuations 
touching  the  power  of  the  mother  country,  and,  as  a  case  in 
point,  refer  her  to  the  resistance  which  she  met  with  the  last 
time  she  interfered  wkh  the  colonial  authorities. 

For  an  ample  and"  detailed  refutation  of  these  positions,  we 
inust  refer  to  the  Report  itself;  but  we  think  a  very  few  words 
may  suffice  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  only  one  that  deserves  a 
inoment's  attention,  the  deniiS  of  the  modber  country's  right  to 
legislate  internally  for  the  colonics.  This  right  is  firmly  esta« 
bUsbed  upon  principle,  declared  by  existing  and  undisputed  sta- 
tutes, and  recGf[niced  by  precedents,  in  a  long,  uninterrupted 
current  of  practice.  It  is  established  upon  principle-*  for  can 
a  more  monstrous  instance  of  *  imperium  in  imperio '  be  ima* 
gined,  than  each  colony  having  an  independent  parliament,  in- 
vested with  powers  of  exclusive  legrslatjoii  >?  And  can  any  roan's 
aubtlety  go  sofer  as  to  draw  the  line  between  the  cases  in  which 
Parliament  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to  have  the  right,  and  those 
in  which  k  is  denied  i  It  is  declared  by  statute.  The  dechura- 
tory  act,  6  Uto.  III.  e.  12.  asserts,  that  Parliament  *  had, 
^  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  foil  power  and  authority  to 
^  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to  bind 
^  the  colonies ' — *  in  all  cases  wfiatsoevtr, '  And  when  an  ex- 
ception was  made,  not  more  from  prudence  in  our  opinion,  than 
in  strict  justice  to  the  colonies,  during  the  American  war,  by  the 
J  8.  Geo.  JIL  eu  1 2.  it  was  confined  to  the  single  case  of  taxation^ 
the  former  act  remaining  unrepealed,  and  tne  whole  extent  of 
its  declaration  subsisting  with  this  single  exception.  The  right 
is  no  less  dearly  recognized  by  constant,  we  may  almost  say 
daily,  practice,  ever  since  England  had  colonies ;  and  as  much 

*  Not  that  it  was  not  called  into  doubt;  but  measures  *  having 
l>cen  taken  to  raise  the  question,  the  opposition  upon  this  grounf 
fras^buad  wholly  unfounded  in  law,  apd  speedily  abandoned. 
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?|^  flince  the  American  revolution  as  before  it    To  take  only  a  tew^ 

^  instances. — No  law  in  the  colonies  is  more  frequently  appealed. 

^  to  than  5  Geo.  II.  c  7.,  which  makes  lands,  tenements,  and- 

slaves  liable  to  be  taken  in  execution  and  assets  for  payment  of 
simple  contract  debts,  contrary  to  the  common  law  of  England** 
By  the  S7th  of  the  King,  a  particular  section  of  this  act  was  re- 
pealed ;  its  force  being  not  only  left  unimpeacbed,  but  plainly 
acknowledged  by  implication.  The  14  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  prohibits 
certain  stock Joobing  speculations  in  the  West  Indies;  the  1^. 
Geo.  in.  c  14.  enables  aliens  there  to  lend  money  upon  mxu-. 
rity  of  real  estates,  and  regulates  the  mode  of  enforcing  their 
rights  in  the  colonial  courts  as  mortgagees;  the  14.  Geo.  IIL 
c.  79.  giving  validitv  to  West  Indian  mortgages  made  in  Eog- 
iand,  at  more  than  legal  interest,  expressly  regulates  their  regis>* 
tration  within  the  adouies.  All  the  revenue  acts  operate  withia 
*  the  colonies ;  and  generally  by  the  establishment  of  judicatures 
finknown  to  the  common  law.  Nay,  it  is  admitted  that  every 
thing  relating  to  trade  is  of  the  imperial  cognizance  of  ParlieH* 
ment ;  although  not  an  act  can  be  passed  relative  to  such  sub- 
jects that  does  not  lay  down  the  mot^t  detailed  regulations  to 
operate  in  the  settlements.  The  abolition  laws,  4t$  Geo.  III.,- 
47  Geo.  III.,  and  51  Geo.  III.,  have  never  seriously  been  aU 
leged  to  be  any  excess  of  power  in  the  mother  country ;  and  yet* 
the  two  first  subject  the  colonist's  property,  and  the  last  his  perr 
eon,  to  be  tried  by  local  judicatures,  for  things  only  prohibited 
by  these  statutes ; — things  not  merely  allowod,  but  highly  &• 
voured  by  the  colonial  laws. 

l*he  matter  of  right,  then,  standing  clear  of  all  doubt,  we 
confess  that  after  the  remarks  and  ilie  facls  wliich  have  been 
stated  in  a  former  part  of  this  discussion,  we  are  disposed  to 
waste  very  little  time  upon  what  remains  (rf*  the  question ;  and 
are  inclined  to  make  a  short  way  through  the  matter  of  expe- 
diency. We  have  seen  enough  surely  of  tlie  local  authorities, 
to  harbour  a  thought  of  leaving  in  their  hands  any  one  measure 
relative  to  the  interests  of  the  black  population,  unless  there  be 
some  ground  laid  for  impeaching  either  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  interfere,  or  its  capacity  to  act  with  effect.  In  the  present 
case,  the  right  and  the  capacity  appear  to  stand  equally  clear. 
Many  powerful  and  ingenious  topics  are  urged  in  the  Keport, 
to  evince  the  absurdity  of  leaving  this  great  work  to  the  colonial 
legislatures;  and  it  is  satisfactorily  shown,  that  they  are  not 
fible  to  accomplish  it  if  they  were  willing,  unless  they  couM  all 
meet  in  a  Congress  by  deputies  from  thirteen  settlements,  to  ar* 
fange  the  general  plan.  But  for  our  parts,  we  apprehend  the 
finwillingness — the  repugnance — the  epidemic  horror  ^  fuch 


, 
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•oionies  towards  every  thing  like  a  forced  improTement  in  the 
condition  of  their  slaves,  or  what  they  will  term  every  '  tnterfia-- 
ence  between  a  man  and  his  property, ' — afibrd  by  far  the  moat 
irreaittible  argument  for  refusing  to  trust  them  with  the  adoption 
of  such  a  measure.  And  we  shall  dose  this  article,  by  suggest- 
ing to  thoae  who  mav  be  called  upon,  in  their  oflicial  and  public 
capacities,  to  consider  the  question,  the  topics  of  clamour  and 
artifice  by  which  they  are  likely  to  be  assailed,  and  we  will  ven- 
ture to  predict,  nearly  in  the  same  words  in  which  they  wiU  be 
oonveyoj. 

JFirstf  They  will  be  tdd  not  '  to  stir  so  delicate  a  question  aa 

*  that  which  lost  us  our  North  American  cok>nies. '  If  by  de- 
licate, is  meant  nice,  as  a  question  of  law,  we  have  showed  that  it 
is  one  of  the  plainest  which  can  be  mooted ;  and  that  it  is  nol 
the  question  which  lost  us  America.  But  if  a  threat  of  foHow* 
ing  ttie  example  of  America  be  meant,  that  is,  rebelling ; — then 
Uie  answer  is,  that  what  was  boldness  in  the  one  case  would  be 
impudence  in  the  other ;  and  that  England  must  be  reduced 
▼enr  low  indeed,  before  she  can  feel  greatly  alarmed  at  a  Car* 
ribbee  Island,  like  Lord  Grizel  in  Tom  Thumb,  exclaiming, 

*  'Sdeath,  nibeanM.' 

Next  it  will  be  said,  *  What  t    interfere  between  a  man  and 

*  his  own  property^between  the  master  and  his  slave  ? '  To 
which  the  answer  is  obvious,— that  it  is  exactly  becahse  tnan  is 
the  property  of  man-^because  the  question  is  between  a  master 
and  his  own  slave — that  interference  becomes  necessary;  but 
that  the  proposed  interposition  is  moderate,  systematic,  and  fiir 
from  being  minute  and  oppressive,  diflfering  signally  from  the 
attempts  at  interference  made  by  the  wisdom  of  colonial  legisla- 
tioui — which  were  indeed  mere  pretexts,  and  in  their  nature  in- 
capable of  being  enforced,  such  as  restricting  the  number  of 
lashes  to  be  inflicted  at  one  time.  But  as  long  as  half  a  million 
of  our  fellow  creatures  are  the  property  of  a  thousand  or  two, 
it  becomes  us  to  use  all  lawful  means  which  are  likely  to  be  ef- 
fectual in  preventing  a  power  so  awfully  liable  to  dq  abused, 
from  working  the  degradation,  the  misery  and  the  d^truption 
of  such  a  muhitude  of  unoffending  human  beings. 

Lastly^  we  shall  be  desired  to  leave  those  matters  of  internal 
regulation  in  the  hands  of  the  colonial  legislators,  whose  inte- 
rests must  prompt,  as  their  knowledge  will  enable  them,  tm 
deal  more  successfully  with  a  sul^cct  so  complicated  in  its  de- 
tails.— To  which  many  answers  at  once  pref^nt  ihemselves. 
All  this  was  said  against  the  Abolition  ;  and  had  it  been  listened 
to,  in  all  certainty  the  abolition  would  never  mnre  have  been 
beard  of.    And  in  order  to  teach  us  bow  far  reliance  cau  be 
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placed  upon  the  course  pointed  out  by  *  colonial  interests, '  and 
*  local  knowledge, '  we  have  only  to  read  the  statute  books  of 
the  most  accomplished,  experienced,  and  enlightened  of  the 
islandsi— -of  Jamaica,  prohibiting  the  negroes  from  being  taught; 
— of  Barbadoes,  punishing  with  a  fine  of  11/.  14s.  their  cold* 
blooded  murder. 

For  these  reasons,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  anxiously  ex« 
horting  all  the  friends  of  the  Abolition,  and  the  enemies  of  injus* 
tice  and  oppression,  by  what  names  soever  they  may  be  called, 
to  rally  round  the  measure  brought  forward  at  the  close  of  the 
last  session  by  Mr  Wilberforce,  after  Mr  Stephen,  its  learned 
and  ingenious  author,  had  retired  from  public  life ; — retired,  as 
we  are  well  assured,  upon  grounds  connected  with  that  measure. 
We  have  too  often  haa  occasion  to  differ  widely  with  both  those 
eminent  individuals  upon  political  questions,  especially  with  the 
ktter,  to  leave  any  doubt  m  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  the  fee* 
ble  tribute  which  has  here  been  bestowed,  is  extorted  by  the 
conduct  of  the  meA  and  the  merits  of  the  measure,  without  any 
personal  or  party  feeling.  Bu^  we  might  have  been  liable  to 
the  imputation  of  both,  had  we  stifled  the  expression  of  senti* 
ments  so  unavoidably  called  forth  upon  the  present  occasion,  by 
that  important  subject  which  has  now  occupied  these  pages  for 
thirteen  years  of  various  publick  fortune — and  which  alone,  per* 
haps,  of  all  political  topics,  has  a£G>rded  a  point  of  union  for  the 
wise  and  the  good  of  every  class, — alone,  in  the  mighty  fluctua- 
tions of  human  affairs,  has  displayed  a  gruuud  where  men  might 
conscientiously  hold  the  same  straight  forward  course^  without 
being  inconsu»tent«  * 

u_  I  _   _  m  .  ■  II-- ^    —      ~ —  -* • — "• 

*  The  atucks  which  have  receoUy  been  made  upon  the  African 
Institution  and  some  of  its  active  members,  particularly  upon  a  gen- 
tleman to  whose  distinguished  merits  we  have  frequently  borne  our 
feeble  testimony,  the  late  Secretary,  Mr  Macaulay,  would  certainly 
have  claimed  our  attention,  had  we  been  able  to  discuss  in  this  Num- 
ber the  Annual  Report.  The  defence,  however,  both  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  the  individual,  is  fully  before  the  publick ;  and  as  no- 
thing can  be  conceived  more  satisfactory,  the  result  has  been  so  uni- 
versal a  conviction  of  the  charges  being  entirely  groundless,  that  we 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  unite  ours  with  the  voice  of 
all  impartial  persons  who  have  bestowed  any  attention  upon  the 
subject. 
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f\?  all  the  virtues  of  an  historian,  impartiality  is  the  most 
^^  rare.  Contemporary  authors  are  exposed  to  bias  by  their 
enmities'or  their  afTections ;  and,  among  general  historians,  we 
meet  with  none  who  are  entirely  exempt  from  national  partial- 
ity, or  completely  divested  of  the  deep*  rooted  prejudices  com- 
municated by  sect  or  party.  Even  the  candid  temper  and  phi- 
losophic mind  of  Hume  were  not  proof  against  the  influence  of 
those  passions.  It  would  be  unreasonable,  then,  to  expect  that 
a  Catnolic  clergyman,  zealwHisiy  attached  to  his  communion, 
should  be  able  to  write,  with  impartiality,  the  history  of  a  pe^ 
riod  obscured  and  perplexed  by  the  controversies  of  CatfaoUe 
and  Protestant. 

Let  us  do  justice,  however,  to  Mr  Lingard.  His  work  is  the 
fruit  of  great  labour  and  research.  He  has  frequently  detected, 
and  exposed  with  success,  though  not  without  asperity,  the  er- 
rors of  Protestant  historians ;  and  if  he  has  sometimes  treated 
his  adversaries  with  flippant  and  ofiensive  petulance,  he  has  on 
many  occasions  pointed  out  and  corrected  their  misrepresenta- 
tions and  mistakes.  We  find  no  fault  with  the  opinions,  ex- 
Eressed  with  freedom  and  supported  with  learning,  which  he 
as  advanced  and  defended  in  his  history.  His  subject  natural- 
ly led  him  to  topics  of  discussion  between  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant ;  and  we  cannot  blame  him  for  espousing  the  interests,  and 
maintaining  the  doctrines,  of  his  own  church.  The  usefulness 
of  confession,  the  merits  of  penance,  and  the  advantages  of  ab- 
solution, we  leave  him  to  settle  with  our  divines.  We  cannot 
say  we  feel  much  interest  or  curiosity  about  the  form  of  words, 
in  which  our  barbarous  ancestors  chose  to  clothe  their  ignorance 
of  the  mystery  of  transubstantiation ;  but  we  can  understand 
that  Mr  Lingard  annexes  importance  to  such  inauiries.  We 
can  excuse  his  admiration  of  monks,  and  listen  witn  patience  to 
his  eulogies  of  celibacy.  We  neither  believe  in  Uie  miracles;,- 
nor  can  give  our  implicit  assent  to  the  virtues  and  merits  of  bis 
saints  and  confessors ;  but  we  agree  with  him  in  reprobating  the 
rash  and  illiberal  censures  of  modern  liistorians,  who  stigmatize 
them  in  a  body  as  a  collection  of  knaves  and  hypocrites.  To 
the  clergy  of  tne  dark  ages,  Europe  owes  much  of  her  civiliza- 
tion, her  learning,  and  her  liberty.  But  though  we  admire  the 
warmth  with  which  Mr  Lingard  vindicates  the  character  of 
these  men  from  unjust  aspersions  and  indiscriminate  abuse,  we 
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cannot  approve  of  the  artifices  he  not  unfrequently  condescends 
to  employ,  in  order  to  palliate  their  faults,  or  throw  a  veil  over 
their  crimes.  Where  it  serves  his  purposes  of  vindication,  we 
find  him  suppressing  or  perverting  the  evidence  of  our  ancient 
historians,  and  giving  a  false  and  partial  coIoEirickg  to  the  trans- 
actions wbid)  they  relate.  By  deafing  thus  uncandidly  with  his 
readers,  we  fear  he  has  exchided  his  work,  which,  in  ils  general 
character  is  learned  and  liberal,  from  the  place  it  would  other- 
wise have  justly  merited  among  the  best  and  most  valuable  of  our 
modem  hbtories.  The  instances  we  are  going  to  adduce  of 
this  unfair  and  disingenuous  conduct  in  Mr  Lingard,  relate,  in 
general,  to  points  of  no  great  importance  in  themselves,  but 
they  show  the  ^irit  in  which  his  book  is  written,  and  enable  u» 
to  judge  of  the  credit  due  to  his  conclusions,  and  of  the  confi- 
dence with  which  we  may  rely  on  his  work  as  a  safe  and  sure 
guide  to  historical  trull). 

The  story  of  Edwy  and  Elgiva  has  been  told  by  Hume  with 
bis  usual  felicity  of  narration  j  and  no  one,  we  wiH  venture  to 
say,  has  ever  perused  the  history  of  their  misfortunes,  in  the 
pages  of  that  inimitable  writer,  without  being  inflamed  with  in* 
dignation  against  the.  rude  violence  of  Dunstan,  and  the  savage 
ferocity  of  Odo.  We  must  confess  that  Mr  Lingard  has  some- 
what dispelled  the  charm.  After  the  minute  investigation  he 
has  bestowed  on  the  subject,  little  remains  of  the  romantic  sto- 
ry of  Edwy  and  Elgiva  that  is  deserving  of  credit.  The  lady 
banished  to  Ireland  by  Archbishop  Odo,  and  murdered  on  her 
return  from  exile,  was  the  mistress,  not  the  wife  of  Edwy.  Of 
this  fact  we  can  bring  ei^idence  more  direct  and  conclusive  than 
that  produced  by  Mr  Lingard.  In  the  history  of  St  Oswald 
by  Eadmer,  there  is  the  followfng  decisive  passage,  which  seems 
to  have  eluded  the  researches  of  Mr  Lingard,  as  it  had  escaped 
the  notice  of  all  our  former  historians.  MEklwius,  qui  quartus  a 
priefato  iBtbelstano  regni  Anjglomm  sceptra  tenebat,  volup^ 
tatum  amator  magis  qiiam  del,  luxurise  quam  sobrietatis,  li* 
bidinum  quam  castitatis,  regiam  dignitatem  obscoenis  operi- 
bus  dehonestabat ;  ac.viros  tirtutum  parvipendens,  contra 
aequum  exasperabat.  Unde  beatus  Dunstan  us  tunc  temporis 
Abbas  Glastoniensis,  oo  quod  ad  suggestionem  et  imperium 
fsaspe  fati  Odonis  ipsum  regem  illicitis  amplexibus  violentef 
abstraxit,  e  patria  pulsus  est ;  et  demum  innumera  per  An- 
gliam  mala  ab  eodem  rege  patrata.  Contra  quem  Odo  arma« 
tura  Spiritus  Sancti  praecinctils  exur^ens,  iniquitatum  illiut 
publicus  hostis  eifectub  est ;  nee  destitit,  donee  sopitis  incesti- 
bus  regnum  ab  infand{£  mtilieris  infamia,  cui  rex  idem  omissa 
cofiptge  hua  sa^pius  commiscebatur,  expurgaret.    Earn  siqui- 
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*  dem  quorum  militum  mana  vallatus,  a  regali  curia  in  qua 

*  mansitabat  vi  abduxit,  abductam  perpetuo  exilio  in  Hibernia 

*  condemnavit.  *  *  It  is  true  then,  as  Mr  Ltngard  contends, 
that  it  was  not  the  young  aud  innocent  queen  of  Edwy  who  was 
banished  to  Ireland,  but  an  unworthy  rival,  that  resided  pub- 
Kckly  in  the  palace  with  her  husband,  and  shared  openly  in  his 
bed.  But  though  the  discovery  of  this  fact  materially  alters  the 
general  complexion  of  the  Rtory,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
Archbishop  Odo  was  guilty  of  outrageous  vidaice  in  breaking 
into  the  palace  wiih  his  band  of  ruffians ;  and  after  he  got  pos- 
session of  his  prey,  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  that  be  committed 
a  wanton  and  unfeeling  act  of  cruelty  on  her  person,  t^  disfi- 

Suring  and  branding  her  face  with  a  red«-hot  iron,  beu>re  he 
ismibsed  her  to  h(*r  place  of  exile.  What  course  has  Mr  Lin- 
gard  taken  to  vindicate  the  Archbishop  from  this  charge  of  out* 
rage,  aggravated  by  cruelty  ? 

He  has  told  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  great  council  of 
the  nation  huJ  attempted  in  vain  to  interrupt  the  commerce  of 
this  woman  with  the  king  *  suspendii  comminatione ; '  though 
he  knew,  th;:t  this  menace  proceeded  not  from  the  Witenage- 
mote,  or  from  any  other  judicial  tribunal,  but  from  the  riotous 
and  drunken  party  of  prelates  and  nobles,  whom  the  king  left 
at  table,  when  he  retired  to  his  private  apartment  after  his  co- 
ronation dinner,  f  And,  in  the  next  place,  he  would  persuade 
ns,  that,  in  breaking  into  the  palace,  and  in  branding  and  ba- 
nishing this  unfortunate  woman,  the  Archbishop  was  merely 
the  executioner  of  a  judicial  sentence  pronounced  by  an  assem* 
blv  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  in  which  that  prelate  had  presid- 
ed, in  the  absence  of  the  kmg ;  though  he  had  before  him  the 
life  of  Odo  by  Eadmer,  in  which  it  is  expressly  stated^  that^ 

*  Fontificali  atUkofitate  ustis  (f.  e.  Odo)  unam  de  praescriptis 

*  mulieribug,  missis  niilitibus  a  curia  regis,  in  qua  mansitabat, 
'  violenter  adduxit;  et  earn  in  facie  deturpatam  ac  candenti 

*  ferro  denotatam  perpctua  in  tlibemiam  exilii  rel^^one  de* 

*  trusit.  *  X  We  are  here  distinctly  told,  that  it  was  by  his  pon«> 
tiiical  authority  that  Odo  acted,  and  therefore  not  in  his  capa* 
city  of  president  of  the  Witenagemote. 

The  unfortunate  woman,  banished  in  this  manner  to  Irdand, 
having  ventured  at  a  subsequent  period  to  return  to  England, 
the  retainers  of  the  Archbishop  intercepted  her  at  Gloucester } 
and,  to  render  her  further  escape  impossible,  they  had  the  crueK 
ty  to  divide  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  her  legs,  and  to  leave  her 

*  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  ii.  p.  192. 
f  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  ii.  p.  105*  X  ^^*  P*  ^^ 
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in  that  miserable  state,  to  expire  by  a  lingering  death  in  acnte 
torments.     Mr  Lingard  is  '  not  disposed  to  justify  tliis  murder; 

*  though  he  believes^  that,  according  to  the  stem  maxims  of 
^  Saxon  jurisprudence,  a  person  returning  without  permission 

*  from  banishment,  might  be  executed  without  the  formality  of 

*  a  trial ;  *  but  he  doubts  whether  the  Archbishop  was  '  privy  to 
'^  her  death. '  What  were  the  stem  maxims  of  Saxon  jurispru- 
dence, that  could  authorize  so  atrocious  ah  act  of  cruelty,  we  leave 
Mr  Lingard  to  explain,  when  he  has  discovered  them ;  but, 
ivith  respect  to  the  participation  of  Oilo  in  her  mUrder;  we  have 
only  to  quote  the  words  of  his  biographer.  Having  told  us,  that 
after  the  recovery  of  her  beauty,  this  unfortunate  woman  re* 
turnip  to  England,  he  adds,  that  at  Gloucester,  *  ab  hominibu^ 
'  servi  dei  comprehensa,  et  ne  meretricio  more  ulterius  ^aga  dis* 

*  curreret,  subnervatn,  post  dies  aliquot  mala  morte  prassenti 

*  vitsB  sublau  est  Erat  quippe  summus  Pontifex  Odd  vir  vir- 
'  tutum  robore  et  grandaevitatis  maturitate  ac  constantia  ftiltus.  * 
Malmsbury,  too,  informs  us,  that  the  Archbishop  put  an  end  td 
the  intercourse  of  the  King  with  his  strumpet,  ^  primo  exput* 

*  sionc,  post  succisura  poplttis : '  f  And  Oervase  tells  the  same 
atrocious  story  with  the  Same  placid  indifference — *  beatus  Odo 

*  missis  militibus  miiliercm  fornicariam  a  curia  r^is  violenter  ab* 
<  straxit^  et  in  facie  candenti  ferro  deturpatam  in  exilium  misit; 

*  Quae  cum  obducta  cicatrice  in  Angliam  rediret,  per  eundeni 

*  Archiepiscopum  iterum  rapta  et  subnervata  est. '  %  Mr  Lin- 
j[^rd  ought  to  have  been  aware,  that  the  more  antient  panegQr« 
rists  of  the  worthy  prelate  not  only  acknowledge,  but  exult  in  Uie 
deed. 

Mr  Lingard  imputes  the  prosecution  and  banishment  of  Dun* 
Stan  to  the  resentment  and  vengeance  of  this  woman,  wboni 
he  calls  Eihelgiva.  But,  in  the  first  plaCe,  he  ought  to  have 
told  us,  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  many  respectable  his* 
torians,  Dunstan  was  exiled,  not  for  his  rudeness  and  violence 
to  EdwV,  but  on  a  charge  of  having  embezzled  the  treasures  of 
King  Iklred,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care.  Florence 
of  Worcester^  Simeon  of  Durham,  and  Roger  Hoveden,  state 
expressly,  that  *  pro  justicia  ascriptus  mare  transiit  \  *  and  Wal* 
iingford  adds,  *  suspectus  enim  erat  Eulwino  oihni  tempore 

*  DunStanus  eo  quod  tempore  Eadredi  thesauros  patrum  suo* 

*  rum  custodisset,  sub  cnjus  obtentu  suspicionis  etiam  ipsa  mu* 
^  Her  impudens  licentiam  a  fege  acceperat  omnes  facultates  et 

*  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  ii.  p.  84. 
t  De  gestis  PontiHcum,  lib.  i.  p.  114; 
X  X  Scriptores,  p.  1646. 
vf>r^  XXV.  NO.  50.  5S 
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'  supellectilem  Saiicti  proscrtbendi. '  *  This  senteDce  was  phssF- 
bly  unjusr,  thbugh  it  does  not  appcnr  of  what  private  property  a 
monk  could  be  possessed,  that  was  made  the  subject  of  confisca*- 
tio'ii :  But  it  would  have  been  more  candid  in  Mr  Lingard  to 
have  informed  his  readers,  that,  besides  resentment  for  the  in«> 
terference  of  Duostan  with  the  King's  amours,  there  was  ano^ 
tlier  reason  a]tcged  for  his  condemnation.  And,  in  the  second' 
place,  no  ancient  historian  whom  we  have  been  able  to  consult,  im- 
putes the  persecution  of  Dunstan  to  £thelgiva ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  one  who  names  the  enemy  of  that  celebrated  Abbots 
calls  her  Elgiva.  According  to  Mathew  of  Westminster,  it  waa 
Elgiva,  who  rebuked  Dun^tan  for  his  unseasonable  intrusion  into^ 
the  royal  apartment,  on  the  evening  of  the  coronation  ;  it  was 
£lgiva  who  poisoned  the  King's  mind  against  the  holy  man ;  it 
was  the  same  Elgiva  who  procured  his  banishment^  and  endea- 
voured to  put  out  his  eyes ;  and  it  was  the  same  Elgiva  who  was 
afterwards  separated  from  the  King  by  Odo,  *  vel  causa  con- 
*  sanguinitfttis,  vel  quia  illam  ut  adulteram  adamavit. '  f  John^ 
of  Wallingford  is  in  the  same  story.  It  was  Elgiva  whom  a  for- 
ward tongue,  and  confidence  in  the  King's  affection,  prompt- 
ed to  abuse  Dunstan  for  his  intrusion  on  the  evening  of  the 
coronation ;  it  was  ^  impudens  ilia  mulier '  who  inflamed  the 
animosity  of  Edwy  against  Dunstan  and  the  monks ;  it  was  the 
band  of  the  Queen  which  Dunstan  found  every  where  raised  a- 
gainst  him  ;  it  was  the  hatred  of  the  Queen  which  stirred  up  dis- 
cord in  the  convent  of  Glastonbury,  and  excited  the  greater 
f>art  of  the  monks  against  their  abbot :  And  it  was  the  malevo- 
ence  of  the  Queen,  as  well  as  of  the  King^  which  struck  terror 
in  his  friends,  and  left  him  without  aid  or  advice  in  his  afflic- 
tions. X  What  does  Mr  Lingard  oppose  to  this  evidence  ?  He 
takes  no  notice  of  it  at  all ;  Tie  keeps  it  entirely  out  of  sight  ;- 
and  bololy  assumes  the  fact  tJiat  Ethelgiva  was  the  persecutor  of 
Dunstan.  In  his  indignation  against  her,  he  calls  her  contemp- 
tuously *  the  woman ;/  and,  having  prepared  his  readers  by  this 
phraseology  for  what  follows,  he  ingeniously  quotes,  in  illustra- 
tion of  his  story,  a  passage  from  Wallingford,  m  which  that  his- 
torian says,  *  parentela  mulieris  prosequens — sancti  oculos  eruere 
disponebat. '  But  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  in  making  this  quo- 
tation, that  the  *  mulier '  of  Wallingford  was  not  his  *  woman,  * 
but  the  Queen. 

Mr  Lingard  is  confident  that  '  Edwy  was  not  married  to  El- 
giva at  the  time  of  his  coronation  ; '  but  he  is  willing  to  admits 


♦Scriptorcs  XV.  torn.  i.  p.  542.        f.  P-  196.  Edit,  of  1601 

X  /Scriptores  XV^  torn.  i.  p,  543. 
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that,  *  qfirr  the  banisfamont'  of  Ethelgiva,  the  King  *  took 
Elgiva  to  his  bed,  as  his  mistress,  or  married  her  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees. '  Of  these  two  positions  the  first  is  doubtful; 
and  the  second,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  date  of  the  marriage^ 
certainly  errdneous.  That  Edwy  was  married  at  the  lime  when 
Odo  broke  into  his  palace  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  by  Eadmer,  in  the  passage  formerly  quoted  from  the 
life  of  St  Oswald.  That  he  was  married  before  the  exile  of 
Duns^n,  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Wallingford,  who  re- 
peatedly mentions  the  Queen  among  the  enemies  of  that  holy 
personage.  Malmsbury  informs  us  of  his  marriage  before  hie 
gives  an  account  of  his  coronation ;  from  which  it  seems  reason- 
able to  infer,  as  modern  historians  have  done,  that  his  marriage 
preceded  that  event.  Mr  Lingard,  it  is  true,  calls  the  expres- 
sion ambiguous,  which  speaks  of  the  marriage;  and  finds  fault 
with  Mr  Carte  for  the  boldness  of  his  translation  of  it.  •  Pro- 
xime  cognsitam  tnvadens  uxorem, '  is  the  phrase  of  the  historian, 
and  Mr  Carte  tenders  it,  *  the  King  had  married  a  wife  nearly, 
delated  to  him.  *  We  have  nothing  to  urge  for  the  latinity  of 
Malmsbury  ;  but  we  confess  there  seems  to  us  no  doubt  of  his 
meaning.  The  monk  of  Ramsay  hfid  used  almost  tlie  same 
phrase  to  express  the  same  marriage.  Speaking  of  Edwy,  he 
toys,  *  cujubdam  cognatae  suae  eximiae  sp«fciei  juvenculse  illicitum 
mvasit  matfimonium. '  f  We  own  there  are  difficulties  \n  the 
supposition  of  £dwy's  marriage  with  Elgiva^  before  his  corona- 
tion ;  and  we  must  add,  that  aftet*  all  the  pains  bestowed  by  Mr 
Lingard  in  elucidating  this  portion  of  our  history,  there  sf  ill  re- 
mains great  obscurity  and  uncertainty  in  parts  of  it.  But  we 
think  it  clearly  proved,  that  Edwy  was  married  before  the  ba- 
nishment of  the  woman  sent  to  Ireland,  and  before  the  exile  of 
Dunstan ;  and,  from  a  passage  iu  the  history  of  Rapisay,  we 
think  it  probable,  that  it  tvas  the  opposition  of  Dunstan  to  the 
marriage  of  the  King  with  his  kinswoman,  that  converted  the 
Queen  iiilo  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  Abbot.  The  separation  of 
Edwy  and  Elgiva,  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity,  did  not  take 

{)lace  till  three  years  afterwards ;  and,  therefore,  incredible  ai 
t  may  appear  to  Mr  Lingard,  *  the  active  and  inflexible  Odo 

*  waited  three  years  before  he  performed  that,  which  he  nmst 

*  daily  have  considered  as  an  imperious  and  indispensable  duty. ' 
But  it  is  not  in  the  history  of  Edwy  and  ElgiVa  only,  wherel 

we  find  Mr  I  j*ngard  a  disingenuous  advocate  and  partial  histo- 
rian, wherever  the  repiitation  of  saints  is  concerned.  We  shall, 
^ive  a  few  more  examples  of  the  same  spirit  from  other  parts  cf 
the  life  of  Dunstan. 


t  Gale»  torn.  i.  p.  390; 
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The  catastrophe  at  Calne,  which  bestowed  a  final  victory  on 
the  monks  over  the  secular  clergy,  has  been  imputed  by  Mr 
Turner  to  the  contrivance  of  Dunstan.  Mr  Lingard  ridicules 
Mr  Turner  for  the  discover},  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it,  of  *  a 

*  secret  which,  during  almost  eight  centuries,  had  eluded  the 

*  observation  of  every  historian  5 '  and,  among  other  objections 
to  the  chaive  against  the  primate,  he  urges  *  the  impolicy  of 

<  involving  m  the  same  fate  his  friends  as  well  as  his  adversaries.  * 
To  confirm  the  impression  he  wishes  to  give  of  this  transaction* 
he  quotes  *  the  simple  narrative  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the 

*  most  faithful  register  of  the  times. ' — •  This  year  the  principal 

*  nobility  of  England  fell  at  Calne  from  an  upper  floor,  except 

*  the  holy  Archbishop  Dunstan,  who  stood  upon  a  beam.     And 

*  some  were  grievonsiy  hurt,  and  some  did  not  escape  with  their 
^  lives. '  But  why  does  be  suppress  the  account  of  Osbem  ?  **  To 
Christ  as  jtidge  (exclaimed  Dunstan  to  the  assembly)  I  commit 
the  care  of  bis  church.  ** — *  Dixit  et  quod  dixit  irati  dei  cen- 

*  sura  firmavit.     Mox  enim  concussa  est  domus,  ccenaculum  sub 

*  pedibus  solutum,  hoites  solo  praecipiiati  ac  ruentium  trabium 

<  pondere  oppref^si  sunt  $  nbi  vero  cum  snis  sanctm  accvbiiabatt 

*  ibi  nulla  ruina?  sufTusio  fiebat. '  •  If  Osbern  is  unworthy  of 
credit)  as  an  *  iniudicious  biographer,  whose  anile  curiosity  col- 
lected and  embellished  every  fahle, '  the  same  objection  can- 
not be  made  to  Eadmer,  one  of  the  best  and  most  sensible  of 
the  monkish  historians.  But  Eadmer  informs  us,  that  Dunstan 
having  concluded  his  speech  against  the  secular  clergy  by  say* 
tng,  *  Domino  deo  cansam  ecclesice  suae  contra  insurgcntes  hos- 
'  tes  tuendam  committo.    Dixit ;  et  ecce  solarium  sub  pedibua 

*  eornm,  qm  adverbus  virum  cofiveficrant^  e  vestigk>  cecidit,  om- 

*  nesque  pariter  praecipitatos  in  suo  casu  non  modicum  lassit. 
'  Ubi  vero  Dnnstanus  cum  suis  cnnsistebat,  nulla  ruina  domus, 

*  nuUus  emerserat  casus.  Hoc  igitur  modo  calumuia  cicricorum 
'  est  sopita.  *f  After  reading  this  account,  we  must  own  we 
are  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Archbishop  Parker,  who,  it  seemly 
«  ascribed  the  misfortune  at  Calne, '  as  Mr  Lingard  gently  terms 
it,  ^  to  a  conspiracy  between  the  devil  and  the  monks. ' 

In  a  council  held  at  Winchester,  *  it  is  said  that  a  voice  issued 
^  from  a  crucifix,  exclaiming,  *^  All  is  well;  make  no  change. '^ 
^  Mr  Turner,  with  bis  usual  fidelity  and  candour, '  says  Mr 
Lingard,  *  describes  this  voice  as  an  artifice  of  the  primate :  I 

*  wotild  rather  say,  that  the  whole  history  is  no  more  than  a 
^  popular  tale,  adopted  and  perhaps  improved  by  later  writers: 

*  it  was  unknown  to  the  more  antierU  historians. '     Who  are  th^ 


*  AnsUa  Sacra,  tom«  ii.  p.  112.  f  lb.  p.  229. 
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bistorians  whom  Mr  Linfrard  has  chosen  op  this  occasion  to  dis- 
tinguish as  the  more  antient,  he  has  le^'t  us  to  guess.  The  story 
is  to  be  found  in  Osbern,  %  ^"^  '^  ^^^  related  by  Eadmer.  In 
a  council  held  at  Winchester,  to  take  into  consideration  a  per 
tition  from  the  ejected  clergy,  the  king  and  nobles,  moved  with 
pity  for  their  distress,  entreated  Dunstan  in  their  favour.  The 
primate  was  silent,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  re* 
volved  in  his  mind  what  was  best  to  be  done.  The  assembly  in 
suspense  waited  for  his  answer.     *  Tunc  subito   crucifixi  dei 

*  imago  signo  crucis  in  edito  domus  affixa  audientibus  cunctis 
^  dixit,  **  Non  fiet,  non  fiet.  Judicantis  bene,  muiareCis  non 
*^  bene. "  Tremefjcto  in  his  simul  univcrso  conventu,  intulit 
^  pater  Dunsunus,  et  ait :    Quid  aniplius  vultis,  fratres  mei  i 

*  Divinasententiadefinitamaudistis  negotium  prcesens.     Aiuntt 

*  audivimus  vere. '  $  Had  it  been  the  intention  of  the  historian 
to  have  exposed  the  credulity  of  the  age,  and  knavery  of  the  pri- 
mate, he  could  not  have  depicted  them  in  plainer  colours, 

Mr  Lingard  is  disposed  to  triumph  over  Hume,  on  account 
of  some  trifling  inaccuracies,  into  which  that  historian  has  fallen, 
in  his  narrative  of  an  inthmous  act  of  sacrilege  and  brutality, 
perpetrated  bv  Edgar,  the  great  patron  of  the  Monks.  Thai 
prince  carried  off  a  lady  by  force  irpm  a  convent,  and  commit- 
ted violence  on  her  person  ;  for  which  offences  he  was  sharply 
rebuked  by  Archbishop  Dunstan,  and  compelled  to  do  penance. 
Hume  hns  taken  his  account  of  this  transaction  from  Malms- 
bury  ;  and  has  very  nearly  given  an  exact  transcript  of  tlie  words 
of  that  author. — *  But  it  was  his  duty,'  says  Mr  Lingard,  *  to 

*  have  collated  the  difierent  passages ;  and  not  to  have  incaoti- 
^  ously  imposed  on  himself,  and  insulted  the  credulity  of  hi^ 
<  readers.  '-^The  name  of  the  lady,  it  seems,  was  not  Editha, 
but  Wulfrith ;  and  in  this  correction,  Mr  Lingard  is  in  the 
right. — She  was  not  a  nun,  but  pupil  to  the  nuns;  but  though 
she  is  so  described  by  Eadmer,  and,  in  one  place,  by  Malms- 
bury,  Mr  Lingard  is  quite  aware,  that  she  is  called  by  Odbera 
'  deo  devota  virgo '  and  *  sponsa  Christi ; '  and  that  IVIalmsbu- 
ry,  in  his  history,  speaks  oi  her  as  being  *  virginis  deo  dicatae.* 
— Hume  has  said,  *  the  king  was  not  obliged, '  by  Dunstan,  ^  to 

*  separate  himself  from  his  mistress ; '  to  which  Mr  Lingard 
tartly  replies,  *  they  did  separate;'  and  refers  for  the  fact  to 
Malmsbury.  When  we  look  to  Malmsbury,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing passage,  on  the  separation  of  the  king  from  his  mistress—. 
'  ilia  quuque  partu  explicito  voluptati  frequentandas  non  inhae- 
^  sit;  sed  doluit  potius  et  sprevit,  Manctaque  pro  vero  asseritur 

X  Angla  Sacra,  torn.  ii.  p.  112.  ^  lb.  p.  219* 
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*  et  celebratur;  * — from  whtch  it  is  quite  dear,  that  the  Arch- 
bishop did  not  separate  the  king  from  his  mistress,  but  that  EaI- 
gar  continued  to  cohabit  with  her,  or,  as  Malmsbury  expresses 
it,  *  Non  semel  in  thoro  suo  collocavit, '  till  she  had  brought 
htm  a  child ;  after  which,  she  retired  of  her  own  accord  to  a 
convent)  like  another  Sceur  Jeanne,  to  edify  or  provoke  its  in- 
mates with  her  repentance.  The  merit  of  the  separation  is, 
therefore,  due  to  the  lady,  and  not  to  th^  prelate,  who  seems  to 
have  tolerated  the  scandal  for  the  sake  of  the  penance.  Hume, 
it  must  be  owned,  has  not  related  all  the  particulars  of  the  ex- 
piation prescribed  by  the  Archbishop  for  this  offence.  But  how 
does  it  happen,  that  Mr  Lingard,  who  reproaches  him  with  so 
much  petulance  for  his  carelessness  in  that  respect,  should  him-', 
self  have  overlooked,  or  k^t  out  of  sight,  one  of  the  mo«t  im- 
portant articles  of  the  penance  ? — *  Clericos  etiam  male  actio- 

*  Dales  do  ecclesiis  propelleret,  monachorum  agroiua  introdu- 

*  ceret* '  *  The  omission  of  this  cbuso  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  on  the  remaining  part 
of  which,  Mr  Lingard  has  not  disdained  to  bestow  a  note,  ia 
order,  in  the  first  place,  facetiously  to  plaim,  and  then  studious- 
ly to  reject,  for  Punstan,  *  the  honours  of  a  reformer. '  It  was 
surely  incumbent  on  the  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 
not  to  have  neglected  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  showing 
bow  skilfully  St  Dunstan  could  extract  good  from  evil,  and  build 
on  the  sins  of  the  king  the  salvation  of  his  subjects. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  Mr  Lingard.  >Ve  can  safely  re- 
commend his  book  for  the  curious  matter  it  contains,  and  the 
agreeable  style  in  which  it  is  written.  Its  defects  are  perhaps  ior 
separable  from  the  nature  of  his  subject.  Candour  and  impar- 
tiality are  least  of  all  to  be  expected  from  ecclesiastical  histori- 
ttns.  The  contests  of  theologians  have  few  attractions.  Their 
disputes,  though  acrimonious  are  unintelligible.  Th^ir  victo- 
ries, when  not  siipported  by  fire  and  faggot,  are  always  dubi- 
ous. Their  records  are  dull, — their  volumes  heavy, — their  style 
and  matter  equally  repulsive.  No  one  can  wade  through  such 
difficulties,  and  gain  a  competent  knowledge  of  their  contro- 
versies, who  is  not  impelled  and  supported  by  a  spirit  of  bigo- 
try, which  renders  his  labours  altogether  useless ;  because,  even 
though  it  were  possible  his  intentions  could  be  honest,  no  con- 
fidence can  be  reasonably  placed  in  the  accuracy  of  his  disceniT 
ment. 


^  sAnglia  Sacra,  torn.  ii.  p*  111* 
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Art.  IV.  The  White  Doe  of  Byhtone ;  or  the  Fate  of  the  Nor- 
tons:  a  Poem.  By  William  Wordswoeth.  4to.  pp.  162, 
London,  1815. 

^I^Hfs,  we  think,  has  the  merit  of  being  the  very  worst  poem 
^  we  ever  saw  imprinted  in  a  quarto  volume  ;  and  though  it 
-was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  we  confesp,  that  Mr  Wordsworth, 
with  all  his  ambition,  should  so  soon  have  attained  to  thut  dis- 
tinction, the  wander  may  perhaps  be  diminished,  when  we  state, 
that  it  seems  to  us  to  consist  of  a  happy  anion  of  all  the  faults, 
ivithout  any  of  the  beauties,  wh4ch  belong  to  his  school  of  poe- 
try. It  is  just  such  a  work,  in  short,  as  some  wicked  enemy  of 
that  school  might  be  supposed  to  have  devised,  on  purpose  to 
fnake  it  ridiculous ;  and  when  we  first  took  it  up,  we  could  not 
iielp  fancying  that  some  ill-natured  critic  had  taken  this  harsh 
method  of  instructing  Mr  Wordsworth,  by  example,  in  the  na- 
ture of  those  errors,  against  which  our  precepts  had  been  so  of-  * 
ten  directed  in  vain.  We  had  not  gone  far,  however,  till  we 
felt  intimately,  that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  joke  could  be  so 
insupportably  dull ^ — and  that  this  must  be  the  work  of  one  who 
honestly  believed  it  to  be  a  pattern  of  pathetic  simplicity,  and 
•gave  it  out  as  such  to  the  admiration  of  all  intelligent  readers. 
In  this  point  of  view,  the  work  may  be  regarded  as  curious  at 
least,  if  not  in  some  degree  interesting ;  and,  at  all  events,  it 
must  be  instmctive  to  be  made  aware  of  the  excesses  into  which 
superior  understatidings  may  be  betrayed,  by  long  seti^indul- 
gence,  and  the  strange  extravagances  into  which  they  may  run, 
when  under  the  influence  of  that  intoxication  which  is  produoed 
by  unrestrained  admiration  of  themselves.  This  poetical  into»« 
cation,  indeed,  to  pursue  the  figure  a  little  farther,  seems  capa- 
ble of  assuming  as  many  forms  as  the  vulgar  one  which  arisea 
from  wine ;  and  it  appears  to  reouire  as  ddicate  a  management 
to  make  a  man  a  good  poet  by  tne  help  of  the  one,  as  to  make 
him  a  good  companion  by  means  of  the  other.  In  both  cases, 
a  little  mistake  as  to  the  dose  or  the  quality  of  the  inspiring  fluid 
may  make  him  absolately  outrageous,  or  lull  him  over  into  the 
most  profound  stupidity,  instead  of  brightening  up  the  hidden 
stores  of  his  genius :  And  truly  we  are  concerned  to  say,  that 
Mr  Wordsworth  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  unlucky  in  the 
choice  of  his  liquor— or  of  his  bottle  holder.  In  some  of  his 
odes  and  ethic  exhortations,  he  was  exposed  to  the  public  in  a 
state  of  incoherent  rapture  and  glorious  delirium,  to  which  we 
think  we  have  seen  a  parallel  among  the  humbler  lovers  of  jol- 
lity«    In  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  he  was  exhibited^  on  the  whok^ 
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m  a  vein  of  very  pretty  deliration ;  but  in  the  poem  before  us^ 
he  appears  in  a  state  of  Jow  and  maudlin  imbecility,  which  wouKl 
not  have  misbecome  Master  Silence  himself^  in  the  close  of  a  so- 
cial day.  Whether  this  unhappy  result  is  to  be  ascribed  to  any 
addlteraUon  of  his  Castalian  cups,  or  to  the  unlucky  choice  of 
his  company  oyer  them,  we  cannot  pr^om^  to  say«  It  may  be, 
that  he  has  dashed  his  Hippocrene  with  too  large  an  infusion  of 
]ake  water,  or  assisted  its  operation  too  exclusilrely  by  the  study 
of  the  ancient  historical  ballads  of  *  the  north  countrie.  *  That 
ihere  are  palpable  imitations  of  the  style  and  manner  of  those 
venerable  compositions  in  the  work  before  us,  is  indeed  undo* 
niable ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  while  the  hobbling 
versification,  the  mean  diction,  and  flat  stupidity  of  these  mo- 
dels are  very  exactly  copied,  and  even  improved  upon,  in  this 
imitation,  tn^ir  rude  energy,  manly  simplicity,  and  occasioiuil 
felicity  of  expression^  have  totally  disappeared ;  and,  insteinl  q( 
them,  a  large  allowance  of  the  author's  own  metaphysical  sensi- 
bility, and  mystical  wordiness,  is  forced  into  an  unnatural  com- 
bination with  the  borrowed  beauties  which  have  just  been  men- 
tioned. 

The  story  of  the  poem,  though  not  capable  of  furnishing  out 
matter  for  a  quarto  volume,  might  yet  have  made  an  interesting 
baUad  ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Scott,  or  Lord  Byron,  would 
probably  have  supplipd  many  images  to  be  loved,  and  descrip- 
tions to  be  remenobered.  The  incidents  arise  out  of  the  short- 
lived Catholic  insurrection  of  the  Northern  counties,  in  the 
jreign  of  Elizabeth,  which  was  supposed  io  be  connected  with 
the  project  of  marrying  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  the  Earls  of  Northumber- 
land and  Westmoreland,  by  whom  it  was  chiefly  abetted.  A- 
■  mong  the  victims  of  this  rash  enterprize  was  Richard  Norton  of 
RylstonCf  who  comes  to  the  array  ^ith  a  splendid  banner,  at 
the  bead  of  eicht  tall  sons,  but  against  the  will  and  advice  of  a 
ninUif  wbo»  tnotigh  he  refused  to  join  the  host,  yet  follows  un- 
armed in  its  jreaTi  oi^t  of  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  family ;  and, 
when  the  father  and  his  gallant  progeny  are  piade  prisoners,  and 
led  to  execution,  at  York,  recovers  the  fatal  banner,  and  is  slain 
by  a  party  of  the  Queen's  horse  near  Bolton  priory,  in  which 
place  he  had  been  ordered  to  deposit  it  by  the  dying  voice  of  his 
father.  The  stately  halls  and  pleasant  bowers  of  Kylstone  are 
wasted  and  fall  ipto  desolation  ;  while  the  heroic  daughter,  and 
only  survivor  of  the  house,  is  sheltered  aniopg  its  taiihrul  re- 
tainers, and  wanders  about  for  many  years  in  its  neighbour- 
bood,  accompanied  by  a  beautiful  white  doe,  which  bad  former^ 

iy  been  &  pet  in  the  family ;  and  continues,  long  after  t^c  dea^ 

r   •«•'•■.•  •        •     ■        -  '    .      '  •       ■  '  '      ' 
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of  this  sad  survivor)  to  repair  every  Sunday  to  the  church-jrard 
of  Bolton  priory,  and  there  to  feed  and  wander  among  their 
graves,  to  tlie  wonder  and  delight  of  the  rustic  congregation 
that  came  there  to  worship. 

This,  we  think,  is  a  pretty  subject  for  a  ballad  ;  and,  in  the 
author's  better  day,  might  have  made  a  lyrical  one  of  consider- 
able interest :  Let  us  see,  however,  how  he  deals  with  it  since 
he  has  bethought  him  of  publishing  in  quarto. 

The  First  Canto  merely  contains  the  description  of  the  doe 
coming  into  the  church-yard  on  Sunday,  and  of  the  congrega- 
tion wondering  at  her.  She  is  described  as  being  as  white  as  a 
lily,— or  the  moon, — or  a  ship  in  the  sunshine ; — and  this  is  the 
fttyie  in  which  Mr  Wordsworth  marvels  and  moralizes  about  her 
through  ten  quarto  pages. 

^  What  harmonious  pensive  changes 

Wait  upon  her  as  she  ran^^es 

Round  and  through  this  Pile  of  state, 

Overthrown  and  desolate ! '    p.  7,  8. 

*  Tlie  presence  of  this  wandering  Doe 
Fills  many  a  danlp  obscure  recess 
With  lustre  of  a  saintly  show ; 
And,  re-appearing,  she  no  less 

To  the  open  day  gives  blessedness. '    p.  9. 
The  mothers  point  out  this  pretty  creature  to  their  children ; 
Und  tell  them  in  sweet  nursery  phrases — 

*  Now  you  have  seen  the  famous  Doe ! 
From  Rylstone  she  hath  found  her  way 
Over  the  hills  this  sabbath-day; 

Her  work,  whatever  it  be,  is  done, 
And  she  will  depart  when  we  are  gone. '  p.  IS. 
The  poet  knows  why  she  comes  there,  and  thinks  the  people 
tnay  know  it  too :  But  some  of  them  think  she  is  a  new  incarna- 
tion of  some  of  the  illustrious  dead  that  lie  buried  around  them  ; 
and  one,  who  it  seems  is  an  Oxford  scholar,  conjectures  that  she 
may  be  the  &iry  who  instructed  Lord  CliSbrd  m  astrology  $  an 
ingenious  fancy  which  the  poet  thus  gently  reproveth — 

*  Ah,  pensive  scholar  I  think  not  so ! 
But  look  again  at  the  radiant  doe  !  * 

And  then  closes  the  Canto  with  this  natural  and  luminous  apo9* 
trophe  to  his  harp. 

*  But,  harp !  thy  murmurs  may  not  cease, — 
Thou  hast  breeze-like  visitings ; 

For  a  Spirit  with  angel  wings 

Hath  touched  thee,  and  a  Spirit's  hand : 

A  voice  is  with  us — a  command 

To  chaunt,  in  strains  of  heavenly  glory, 

^  tale  of  tearsi  a  morul  story  1  *    p.  2U 
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The  S^ond  Canto  is  more  full  of  business,  and  aflbrds  ns 
more  insight  into  the  author's  manner  of  conducting  a  story. 
Tlie  openmg,  however,  which  goes  back  to  the  bright  and  ori- 
ginal conception  of  the  harp,  is  not  quite  so  intelligible  as  might 
bave  been  desired. 

*  The  Harp  in  lowliness  obeyed : 

And  first  we  sang  of  the  green-wood  shade, 
And  a  solitary  Maid  ; 
Beginning,  where  the  song  roust  end. 
With  her,  and  with  her  sylvan  Friend; 
The  friend  who  stood  before  her  sight. 
Her  only  unextinguished  light, — 
Her  last  companion  in  a  dearth 
Of  love,  upon  a  hopeless  earth. '     p.  25. 
This  solitary  maid,  we  are  then  told,  had  wrought,  at  the  re* 
quest  of  her  father,  *  an  unblessed  work.  * 

*  A  Banner-*one  that  did  fulfil 
Too  perfectly  his  headstrong  will : 
For  on  thb  Banner  had  her  hand 
Embroidered  (such  was  the  command) 
The  Sacred  Cross  ;  and  figured  there 

The  five  dear  wounds  our  Lord  did  bear. '    p.  26. 
The  song  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  rising  of  Northumber- 
land and  Westmoreland,   in  the  following  lofty  and  spirited 

strains. 

'  Two  earls  fast  leagued  in  discontent. 

Who  gave  their  wishes  open  vent ; 

And  boldly  urged  a  general  plea, 

The  rites  of  ancient  piety 

To  be  by  force  of  arms  renewed  ; 

Glad  prospect  for  the  multitude ! 

And  that  same  Banner,'  on  whose  breast 

The  blameless  Lady  had  exprest. 

Memorials  chosen  to  give  life, 

And  sunshine  to  a  dangerous  strife ; 

This  Banner^ '  &c.    p.  27- 
The  poet,  however,  puts  out  all  his  strength  in  the  dehorta- 
tion  which  he  makes  Francis  Norton  address  to  his  father,  when 
the  preparations  are  completed,  and  the  household  is  ready  to 

take  the  fiekl. 

*  Francis  Norton  said, 

••  O  Father !  rise  not  in  this  fray — 

The  hairs  arc  white  upon  your  head ; 

Dear  Father,  hear  roc  when  I  say 

It  is  for  you  too  late  a  day  ! 

Bethink  you  of  your  own  cood  name ; 

A  just  and  gracious  (jueen  nave  we. 
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.  -  • 

A  pure  religion^  and  the  claim 

Of  peace  on  our  humanity. 

*Tis  meet  that  I  endure  your  «coni|— 

I  am  your  son*  your  eldest  bom ; 

The  Banner  touch  not,  stay  your  hand,— 

This  multitude  of  men  disband, 

And  live  at  home  in  blissful  ease.  *' '     p.  27,  28. 
The  warlike  father  makes  no  answer  to  this  exquisite  address^ 
but  turns  in  silent  scorn  to  the  banner, 

*  And  his  wet  eyes  are  glorified, ' 
and  marches  out  at  the  head  of  bis  sons  and  retainers. 
'  Francis  is  very  sad  when  left  thus  alone  in  the  mansicn^-^aod 
etill  worse  when  he  sees  his  sister  sitting  under  a  tree  near  the 
door.    However,  though  ^  he  cannot  chus^e  but  shrink  and  sighi ' 
he  gO(es  up  to  her  and  says, 

f  — «f  Gone  are  they, — they  have  their  desire  ; 

And  I  with. thee  one  hour  will  stay. 

To  give  thee  comfort  if  I  may. " 
*  He  paused,  her  silence  to  partake. 

And  long  it  was  before  he  spake : 

Then,  all  at  once,  his  thoughts  turned  round. 

And  fervent  words  a  passage  found. 

**  Gone  are  they,  bravely,  though  mided. 

With  a  dear  Father  at  their  head  ! 

The  Sons  obey  a  natural  lord ;     . 

The  Father  had  given  solemn  word 

To  noble  Percy ,<r— and  a  force 

Still  stronger  bends  him  to  his  course. 

This  said,  our  tears  to-day  may  fall 

As  at  an  innocent  funeraU 
-*^  In  deep  and  awful  channel  runs 

This  sympathy  of  Sire  and  Sons ; , 

Untried  our  Brothers  were  beloved. 

And  now  their  faithfulness  is  proved  ; 

For  faithful  we  must  call  them,  bearing 

That  soul  of  conscientious  daring. '     p.  32,  SS. 
Aft^r  a  great  deal  more  as  touching  and  sensible,  he  applies 
himself  more  directly  to  the  unhappy  case  of  his  hearer|-«* 
whom  he  thus  judiciously  comforts  and  flatters. 
*  Hope  nothing,  if  I  thus  may  speak 
.  To  thee  a  woman,  and  thence  weak ; 

Hope  nothing,  I  repeat ;  for  we 

Are  doomed  to  perish  utterly  : 

'Tis  meet  that  thou  with  me  divide 

*  The  thought  while  I  am  by  thy  side, 
\  A<^knowledging  a  grace  in  this, 

*  ^  comfort  in  £e  dark  abyss^ 
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Bat  look  not  for  roe  when  I  am  gone. 

And  be  no  farthfr  wrought  upon. 

Farewell  all  wishei,  all  debate* 

All  prayers  for  tliis  caose,  or  for  that ! 

Weep»  if  that  aid  thee;  but  depend 

Upon  no  help  of  outward  friend ; 

Espouse  thy  dooro  at  once,  and  cleave 

To  fortitude  without  reprieve.  *  p.  $6. 
It  18  impossibley  however,  to  go  regularly  on  with  tliU  goodly 
matter. — The  Third  Canto  brings  the  Nortons  and  their  banner 
to  the  head  quarters  of  the  insurgent  Earls;  and  describes  the 
first  exploits  of  those  conscientious  warriors,  who  took  possession 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Durham, 

*  Sang  Mas8»— -and  tore  the  book  of  Prayer^— 
And  trod  the  Bible  beneath  their  feet.  * 
Elated  by  this  triumph,  thev  turn  to  the  south. 

*  To  London  were  the  dhieftains  bent ; 
But  what  avails  the  bold  intent  I 

A  Royal  army  is  gone  forth 

To  c^uell  the  Rising  of  the  North  ; 

They  march  with  Dudley  at  their  head. 

And  in  seven  days'  space,  will  to  York  be  led !— - 

And  Neville  was  opprest  with  fear ; 

For,  though  he  bore  a  valiant  name» 

His  heart  was  of  a  timid  frame. '  p.  {3, 54. 
So  they  agree  to  march  back  again ;  at  which  oU  Morton  is 
sorely  afflicted — and  Francis  takes  the  opportunity  to  renew  his 
dehortations — but  is  again  repulsed  with  scorn,  and  falls  back 
to  his  station  in  the  rear. 

The  Fourth  Canto  shows  Emily  walking  by  the  fish  ponds 
and  arbours  of  Rylstone,  in  a  ^e  moonshiny  nighty  with  her 
favourite  white  Doe  not  tar  ofE 

*  Yet  the  meek  Creature  was  not  free, 
Erewhile,  from  some  perplexity : 

For  thrice  hath  she  approached,  this  day. 

The  thought-bewildered  Emily. '  p.  69. 
However,  they  are  tolerably  reconciled  that  evening ;  and  by 
and  by,  just  a  few  minutes  after  nine,  an  old  retainer  of  the 
house  coiues  to  comfort  her,  and  is  sent  to  follow  the  host  and 
bring  back  tidings  of  their  success. — The  worthy  yeoman  sets 
out  with  great  alacrity  $  but  not  having  much  hope,  it  would 
appear,  of  the  cause,  says  to  himself  as  he  goes, 

*  **  Grant  that  the  moon  which  shines  this  night 
May  guide  them  in  a  prudent  flight  I"*  p.  75. 

Things  however  had  already  come  to  a  still  worse  issue — as 
the  poet  very  briefly  and  ingeniously  iqtimatcs  in  the  following 
fine  lines.  ... 
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<   *  Their  flight  the  fair  moon  may  not  see ; 
'    For»  from  mid-heaven,  already  the 
Hath  witnessed  their  captiTity. '  p.  75. 
They  had  made  a  rash  assault,  it  seems,  on  Barnard  Castle^ 
and  had  been  all  made  prisoners,  and  forwarded  to  Xork  for 
trial.    , 

The  Fifth  canto  shows  us  Emily  wntching  on  a  command- 
ing height  for  the  return  of  her  faithful  messenger ;  who  ac- 
cordingly arrives  forthwith,  and  tells,  <  as  gently  as  could  be,* 
the  unhappy  catastrophe  which  he  had  come  soon  enough  to  wit«i 
ness.  The  only  comfort  he  can  offer  is,  that  Francis  is  still  a« 
live. 

•  To  take  his  life  they  have  not  dared. 
On  him  and  on  his  high  endeavour 
The  light  of  praise  shall  shine  for  ever ! 
Nor  did  he  (such  Heaven's  will)  in  Tain 
His  solitary  course  maintain  ; 

Not  vainly  struggled  in  the  might 

Of  duty  seeing  with  clear  sight.  *  p.  S5. 

He  then  tells  how  the  father  and  his  eight  sons  were  led  out 
to  execution;  and  how  Francis,  at  his  father's  rerjuest,  took 
their  banner,  and  promised  to  bring  it  back  to  BoltoQ  priory. 

The  Sixth  canto  opens  with  the  homeward  pilgrimage  of  thin 
^nliappy  youth ;  and  there  is  something  so  truly  forlorn  and 
tragical  in  his  situation,  that  we  should  really  have  thought  it 
difficult  to  have  given  an  account  of  it  without  exciting  some  de- 
gree of  interest  or  emotion.  Mr  Wordsworth,  however,  re- 
serves all  his  pathos  for  describing  the  whiteness  of  the  pet  doe^ 
and  disserting  about  her  perplexities,  and  her  high  communion^ 
and  participation  of  heaven's  grace ;  and  deals  in  this  sort  with 
the  orphan  son  turning  from  the  bloody  scaffold  of  all  his  line 
with  their  luckless  banner  in  his  hand. 

*  He  looked  about  like  one  betrayed : 
What  hath  he  done  ?  what  promise  made^ 
Oh  weak,  weak  moment !  to  what  end 
Can  such  a  vain  oblation  tend. 

And  he  the  Bearer  ? — Can  he  go 
Carrying  this  Instrument  of  woe, 
And  find,  find  any  where,  a  right 
To  excuse  him  in  his  Country's  sight  ? 
No,  will  not  all  Men  deem  the  change 
A  downward  course,  perverse  and  strange  i 
Here  is  it, — ^but  how,  when  ^  must  she. 
The  unoffending  Emily, 
Again  this  piteous  object  see  ? 

Such  conflict  long  did  he  maintain 
Within  himself,  and  found  no  rest ; 
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Calm  liberty  he  coqM  not  gain";  •     . 

And  fet  the  service  was  unblest. 
His  own  life  into  danger  brought 
By  this  sad  barden — «Ten  that  thoo^t 
Rai«d  self-siupicioD  which  was  strong* 
Swaying  the  brave  iVlan  to  his  wrong  : 
And  hew,  unless  it  were  the  sense 
Of  all-disposing  Providence* 
Its  will  intelligibly,  shown. 
Finds  he  the  Banner  in  his  hand* 
Without  a  thought  to  such  intent?  *  p. 99,  100. 
His  death  is  not  much  less  pathetic.     A  troop  of  the  Queen's 
horse  surround  him^  and  reproach  him,  we  must  confess  with 
some  plausibility,  with  having  kept  his  hands  unarmed,  only 
from  dread  of  death  and  forfeiture,  while  he  was  al)  the  while  a 
traitor  in  his  heart*     The  sage  Francis  answers  the  insolent 
troopers  as  follows. 

**  I  am  no  traitor,  "  Francis  said, 
**  Though  diis  unhappy  freight  I  bear ; 
It  weakens  me,  my  heart  hath  bled 
Till  it  is  weak — but  you  beware, 
Nor  do  a  suflFering  Spirit  wrong, 
Whose  self-reproaches  are  too  strong !  **    p.  lOiJ; 
This  virtuous  ana  reasonable  person,  nowever,  has  ill  luck  inf 
all  his  dissuasions ;  for  one  of  the  horsemen  puts  a  pike  into  him 
without  more  ado— and 

•  There  did  he  lie  of  breath  forsaken  1  ' 
And  after  some  time  the  neighbouring  peasants  take  him  up, 
itnd  bury  him  in  the  churchyard  of  Bolton  priory. 

The  Sevetith  and  last  canto  contains  the  history  of  the  deso- 
lated Emily  and  her  feithful  doe  ;  but  so  very  discreetly  and 
Cautiously  written,  that  the  most  tender-hearted  reader  may  per- 
use it  without  the  least  tisk  of  anjr  excessive  emotion.  The  poor 
lady  runs  about  indeed  for  some  years  in  a  very  disconsolate  way 
in  a  worsted  gown  and  flannel  nightcap  ;  but  at  last  the  old  white 
doe  finds  her  out,  and  takes  again  to  following  her — whereupon 
Mr  Wordsworth  breaks  out  into  this  fine  andnatiliral  rapture. 

•  Oh,  moment  ever  blest  f    O  Fair  ! 
Beloved  of  Heaven,  Heaven's  choicest  care ! 
This  was  for  you  a  precious  greeting, — 
For  both  a  bounteous,  fruitful  meeting. 
Joined  are  they,  and  the  sylvan  Doe 

Can  she  depart  ?  can  she  fore$?o 
The  Lady,  once  her  playful  Peer  ? 

•  That  day,  the  first  of  a  reunion 
Which  was  to  teem  with  high  communion, 
That  day  of  balmy  April  weather. 

They  tarried  in  the  wood  togedicr. '    p.  117,  llW 
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What  fellows  is  not  ouite  so  intelKgiblew 
*  When  Emilj  by  roorniDg  light 

Went  forth*  the  Doe  was  there  in  sight* 

She  shrunk : — with  one  frail  shock  of  paiOf 

Received  and  followed  bj  a  prayer. 

Did  she  behold-*— saw  once  again  ; 

Shun  will  she  not,  she  feels,  will  bear  ; — 

Bat  wheresoever  she  looked  round 

All  now  was  trouble-haunted  ground. '     p.  119. 
But  we  make  out  that  the  lady's  loneliness  was  cheered  by  thin 
mute  associate ;  and  that  the  doe,  in  return,  found  a  certaiu 
comfort  in  the  lady's  company — 

*  Communication,  Hke  the  ray 
Of  a  new  morning,  to  the  nature 

And  prospects  of  the  inferior  Creature  \*  p.  126. 
In  due  time  the  poor  lady  dies,  and  is  buried  beside  her  mo- 
ther }  and  the  doe  continues  to  haunt  the  places  which  they  had 
freqtiented  together,  and  especially  to  come  and  pasture  every 
Sunday  upon  the  fine  grass  in  Bolton  churchyard,  the  gate  of 
which  is  never  opened  but  on  occasion  of  the  weekly  service. — In 
consequence  of  all  which,  we  are  assured  by  Mr  Wordsworth, 
that  she  '  is  approved  by  Earth  and  Sky,  in  their  benignity ;  * 
and  moreover,  that  the  old  Prior}*  itself  takes  her  for  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Eternal  Prime — which  we  have  no  dotibt  is  a  very 
great  compliment,  though  we  have  not  the  good  luck  to  undei^ 
atand  what  it  means. 

*  And  aye,  methinks,  this  hoary  Pile, 
Subdued  by  outrage  and  decay, 
Looks  down  upon  her  with  a  smile» 
A  gracious  smile,  that  seems  to  say, 

**  Thou,  thou  art  not  a  Child  of  Time, 
But  Daughter  of  the  Eternal  Prime  1 '' 
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IT  is  some  time  since  we  gave  an  analysis  of  the -first  part  of 
these  researches  of  Mr  Huber  on  the  Natural  History  of 
Bees.  *  After  an  interval  of  twenty  years  since  the  publication 
of  that  work,  a  second  volume  has  now  made  its  appearance,^ 
in  conjunction  with  a  second  edition  of  the  former.     Many  cir« 

•omstances  of  a  private  nature  had  discouraged  the  author  fronv 
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undertaking  the  labour  of  revising  the  manuscripts  for  the  press  z 
but  he  haft  been  at  length  induct  to  confide  the  task  to  his  son, 
whose  taste  for  natural  history  appears  to  have  rekindled  the 
dormant  ardour  of  the  father.  The  successful  exertions  of  Mr 
P.  Huher  in  some  of^the  higher  departments  of  this  science^ 
have  already  been  displayed  in  his  Treatise  an  the  Economy  €}f 
the  Indigenous  Species  of  Ants ;  our  Review  of  which  will  be 
found  in  Vol.  XXL,  p.  143. 

The  first  volume  of  tlie  work  before  us  had  been  written  i^ 
the  form  of  letters ;   but  the  second  assumes  the  more  didactic 
shape  of  memoirs.     We  cannot  help  thinkings  however,  that 
there  is  still  room  for  a  more  methodical  arrangement  of  the 
facts  which  it  contains :  for  we  find  that  many  particulars  and 
remarks  relating  to  the  same  subjects,  are  often  interspersed  a* 
mong  the  difierent  chapters,  when  a  closer  connexion  would 
have  given  them  additional  value.     In  giving,  therefore,  an  ac- 
count of  this  highly  interesting  volume,  we  shall  not  confine 
ourselves  to  the  succession  of  chapters,  but  follow  an  order 
more  strictly  physiological  than  the  one  adopted  by  the  author. 
We  shall  first  take  a  review  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  functions 
of  secretion,  reproduction,  respiration,  and  sensation  of  bees  ; 
and  afterwards  proceed  to  consider  the  complicated  questions 
which  relate  to  their  instincts  and  acquired  faculties.     We  shall 
also  beg  leave  to  refer  to  our  former  review  for  an  account  of 
the  leacJing  features  in  the  natural  history  of  this  insect,  as  in- 
troductory to  the  subjects  that  are  treated  of  in  this  volume. 

The  origin  of  wax,  the  material  with  which  bees  construct 
their  combs,  had  never  been  perfectly  understood,  although  both 
chemists  and  naturalists  had  made  repeated  atteropta  to  ascertain 
its  properties  and  history.  It  was  generallv  suppcoed  that  this 
substance  was  in  some  way  or  other  formed  from  the  pollen,  or 
fecundating  duht  of  flowers ;  or,  as  some  have  termed  it,  the  fari- 
na. The  proceeding  of  the  bees  in  collecting  and  carrying  ofi* 
this  pollen  to  their  hives,  and  in  laying  up  large  stores  of  it  in  ma- 
gazines for  future  use,  had.  been  observed  and  detailed  with  the 
most  scrupulous  attention  to  accuracy  by  Reaumur,  Maraldi, 
and  other  naturalists.  It  was  evident  from  the  great  quantitv 
they  collect,  that  some  important  use  was  made  of  it :  and  none 
suggested  itself  more  naturally  than  its  being  the  raw  material 
whence  the  wax  was  prepared.  Reaumur  had  indeed  noticed 
the  great  difierence  tnat  existed  between  pollen  and  wax,  but 
conceived  that  the  former  was  taken  into  the  stomach,  and 
converted  by  digestion  into  wax,  after  which  it  was  returned 
by  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  a  frothy  liquid.  Mr  Arthur 
Dobbs,  on  the  contrary,  asserted  that  wax  was  the  excrement 
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titious  remsiDs  of  the  pollen  afi^r  its  digestion  and  passag* 
throu|?h  the  alimentary  canal.  *  One  of  the  membrnv  of  the 
^  Soc]6t^  des  Abeilhes,  '  established  at  a  villagie  called  Petit 
Bantzen  in  Upper  Lusatia,  appears  to  have  been  the  original 
discoverer  of  the  fact,  that  wax  is  given  out  under  the  horny 
scales  of  the  abdomen.  This  curious  circumstance,  which  waa 
stated  cursorily  in  a  letter  from  Mr  Wilhelmi  to  Mr  Bonnet  in 
1768,  without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  disco- 
Tery,  was  probably  not  c&emed  worthy  of  much  attention,  and 
seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of.  It  appears, 
however,  that  Mr  Duchet,  in  his  Culture  des  Abeilles^  which  is 
quoted  by  Wildman  in  1778,  gave  it  as  hb  opinion,  that  wax 
is  formed  of  honey :  as  a  proof  of  which  he  observes,  that  *  he 

*  has  seen  a  comb  broken  in  a  hive  overset,  which  has  been 

*  repaired  during  bad  weather,  when  the  bees  could  not  flpo  a- 

*  broad  in  search  of  other  materials. '  Wildman,  in  his  Trea- 
tise on  the  Management  of  Bees,  f  expressly  states  his  having- 
seen  pieces  of  wax,  in  shape  resembling  the  scales  of  a  fish,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hive,  which  he  thinks  must  have  been  mould* 
ed  in  the  body  of  the  bee.  Observations  of  a  similar  kind  were 
afterwards  made  by  Mr  John  Hunter,  apparently  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  conjectures  of  his  predecessors ;  and  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1799.  He  there 
considers  wax  as  an  external  secreiion  of  oil,  formed  between  the 
scales  of  the  abdomen  of  the  insect.  %  Mr  Huber  does  not  ap* 
pear  to  have  known  the  observations  either  of  Duchet  or  of  Wild- 
man  on  this  subject,  although  made  long  prior  to  those  of  Mr 
Hunter ;  for  he  does  not  allude  to  them,  while  he  quot&s  the 
whole  passage  from  the  latter.  In  1793,  Mr  Huber's  observa- 
tions had  led  him  to  the  same  results  as  to  the  nature  of  the  la- 
minae under  the  abdominal  scales :  but  he  has  prosecuted  the 
inquiry  relating  to  their  origin  much  more  successfully  than  any 
preceding  writer.  He  has  found  that  these  lamina?  are  contain- 
ed in  distinct  receptacles  on  each  side  of  the  middle  prodess  of 
tlie  scales:  he  has  examined,  with  great  c^re,  the  form  and 
structure  of  these  secreting  cavities,  which  are  met  with  only  in. 
the  working  bees;  and  which  had  escaped  the  scrutinizing  eyes 
of  Swamn)i  rdam.  Their  general  shape  is  an  irregular  pentagon ; 
and  the  plates  of  wax  being  moulded  in  them,  preserve  accord- 
ingly this  form.  On  piercing  the  membrane  with  which  they 
are  lined  on  the  iide  next  to  the  abdomeu,  a  transparent  fluid 

•  Philosophical  Transactions.  XLVI.  536. 
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Arown  out  in  a  jet,  whieh  congealed  on  cooling,  and  in  this 
state  Iresembled  wax,  and  was  a^in  melted  on  the  application  of 
heat.  A  number  of  comparative  experiments  were  made  with 
die  substance  contained  in  the  poncnes,  and  the  wax  of  fresh* 
made  combs :  a  great  similarity  between  these  two  substancci 
was  thus  made  out:  the  latter,,  however,,  appeared  to  be  some« 
what  more  compound,  having  probably  received  some  addition* 
al  ingredient,  while  employed  as  the  material  for  building.  This 
secreting  function  of  the  membrane  on  the  inner  surface  of  these 
cavities  was  farther  evinced  by  a  more  minute  examination  of  ita 
structure,  which  exhibited  a  number  of  folds,  forming  a  bexa* 
gonal. network,  very  analoprous  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  second 
stomach  of  ruminating  quadrupeds.  A  very  ehborate  anatomi- 
cal description  of  these  organs  is  given  in  a  letter  at  the  end  of 
this  volume. 

Although  it  was  thus  ascertained  that  wax  is  a  secreted  ani- 
mal substance,  it  still  remained  to  determine  what  were  the  cir- 
cumstances that  give  occasion  to  this  secretion ;  and  especially 
whether  it  was  the  product  of  any  partictilar  kind  of  food.  The 
opinion  of  Reaumur,  that  it  was  formed  from  pollen  elaborated 
in  the  stomach,  and  thrown  up  again  into  the  mouth,  was  dis- 
countenanced by  the  observation,  that  when  fresh  swarms  tak(^ 
up  their  abode  in  empty  hives,  they  do  not  collect  pollen,  and 
yet  they  construct  combs ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bees  of 
old  hives,  where  all  the  combs  are  completed,  are  seen  to  brinji; 
home  large  quantities  of  pollen.  In  order  to  determine  this 
point  with  greater  precision,  many  experiments  were  instituted 
by  the  author.  A  fresh  swarm  was  confined,  with  a  sufficient 
allowance  of  honey  and  water,  in  an  empty  hive.  In  this  situa* 
tion,  although  they  could  have  no  access  to  pollen,  yet  at  the 
end  of  five  days,  they  had  constructed  five  combs  of  the  purest 
Wax.  When  these  combs  were  withdrawn,  and  the  bees  replac- 
ed in  the  hive,  they  renewed  their  toil  with  unabated  industry, 
and  had  soon  replaced  the  combs  by  others.  These  last  were 
again  taken  from  them ;  but  the  patient  and  indefati/irable  insects 
still  persevered  in  their  labours,  and  began  them  afresn,  although 
five  times  in  succession  their  works  were  no  sooner  completed 
than  carried  off;  and  although,  during  the  whole  of  this  time^ 
they  were  fed  only  on  honey  and  water.  On  the  other  hand^ 
bees  that  were  in  a  similar  state  of  confinement,  and  were  sup» 
plied  only  with  fruit  and  with  pollen,  had,  in  the  course  of  eignl 
days,  produced  no  wax  whatever,  and  of  course  had  formed  no 
combs.  In  order  to  prove  that  it  was  the  saccharine  principle 
alone,  and  not  any  accidental  admixture  of  particles  of  Wax^ 
which  miglit  be  contained  in  the  lioncy  that  afforded  the  pabtip 
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km  for  (Us  8ecretion»  the  bees»  stiB  confined,  were  supplied 
with  syrup  made  by  dissolving  Canary  sugar  in  water ;  and  com^ 
parative  experiments  were  made  in  anotner  hive  where  the  bees. 
were  fed  on  honey.  It  was  found  that  the  former  produced  wasc 
even  sooner,  and  in  larger  quantity  than  the  latter.  It  was  fur* 
tlier  corapletejy  ascertained,  that  in  the  old  hives  the  honey  is 
warehoused,  and  that  in  the  new  hives  it  is  consumed  and  con- 
verted into  wax.  The  works  always  advance  rapidly  when  the 
weather  and  the  state  of  vegetation  admit  of  a  plentiful  harvest 
of  honey, — but  are  interrupted  whenever  rain,  cold  winds,  a  de- 
ficiency of  flowers,  or  a  very  dry  season,  prevent  the  bees  from 
collecting  it. 

Mr  Huber  has  observed  that  there  are  two  sets  <^  bees  in  every 
l^ve :  the  one,  who  devour  lai^e  quantities  of  honev,  take  upon 
themselves  the  ofEce  of  furnishing  wax,  and  of  building  the 
combs ;  the  other,  who  collect  the  none v  and  immediately  dis- 
pose of  what  they  have  collected  to  the  former,  retaining  only  a 
quantity  sufficient  for  their  own  nourishment.  Dissection  show- 
ed that  the  stomach  of  the  former  class,  which  he  calls  the  wa;xi- 
making  bees,  is  much  more  capacious  than  that  of  the  latter^ 
which  ne  denominates  the  nursing-bees,  as  it  appears  to  be  their 
peculiar  province  to  tend  upon  the  ^ggs  and  larvae.  By  putting 
a  particular  mark  upon  those  belonging  to  one  class,  it  was  found 
that,  in  performing  their  several  tasks,  neither  of  Uiem  ever  en- 
croachea  on  the  province  of  the  other :  so  remarkable  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  is  carried 
among  individuals  of  the  same  original  formation :  for  it  ap- 
pears that  the  power  of  forming  wax  is  common  to  both,  from 
the  circumstance  that  a  small  quantity  is  really  found  in  the  re- 
ceptacles of  the  nursing*bees. 

In  the  foregoing  experiments,  the  bees  had  borne  their  con- 
finement without  betraying  the  least  impatience ;  but,  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  when  thev  were  shut  up  togedier  with  a  brood  of 
^gs  and  larvae,  and  could  have  no  access  to  pollen,  though  they 
were  supplied  abundantly  with  honey,  they  manifested  strong 
symptoms  of  uneasiness  and  of  rage,  at  beinff  kept  prisoners* 
Fearful  of  what  might  be  the  consequence  or  prolonging  this 
state  of  tumult,  the  author  allowed  them  to  escape  in  die  even- 
ings, when  it  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  collect  provisions.  THe 
bees,  therefore,  returned  home  very  soon  after.  This  was  re- 
peated for  five  days  successively ;  and,  on  examining  the  hive 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  it  was  found  that  the  larvas  had  perish- 
ed, and  that  the  jelly  with  which  they  had  been  surrounded  on 
their  introduction  into  the  hive,  haa  disappeared.  The  same 
Wes  were  then  supplied  with  a  fresh  brood,  together  with  por- 
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tions  of  a  comb  stored  with  pollen.  Tli^ir  behaviour  was  now 
Tery  difTerent :  they  eagerly  seized  upon  the  pollen,  and-  imme- 
diately conveyed  it  to  their  youn|T  •  order  was  reestablished  in  the 
colony  ;  the  larvse  went  through  their  usual  transrormations  ; 
royal  cells  were  completed  and  closed  with  wax  ;  every  thinc^ 
went  on  prosperously,  and  the  bees  showed  no  desire  to  quit 
their  habitation.  Nothing  seems  more  complete  than  the  evi- 
dence furnished  by  these  experiments  as  to  the  origin  of  wax, 
and  the  very  difTerent  destination  of  pollen  from  that  which  had 
hitherto  been  assigned  to  it. 

On  the  subject  of  the  sex  of  working  bees,  which  has  given 
rise  to  so  much  speculation  and  controversy,  a  very  curious  an- 
atomical discovery  has  been  made,  which  must  set  this  question 
for  ever  at  rest.  By  adopting  a  peculiar  method  of  dissection,^ 
Miss  Jurine,  the  daughter  of  the  distinguished  naturalist  of  Ge- 
neva, has  been  enabled  to  bring  into  view  the  ovaria  of  the  work- 
ing-bee, which  are  perfectly  analogous  in  their  f<>rm,  situation, 
and  structure  to  those  of  the  queen  bee,  excepting  that  no  ova 
could  be  distinguished  in  them.  The  occasional  fecundity  of  a* 
few  of  the  working  bees,  a  fact  observed  by  Riem,  is  now  in 
perfect  conformity  with  the  great  discovery  of  Schirach  :  and  e« 
very  anomaly  in  the  sexual  theory  of  this  insect,  about  which 
there  has  been  so  much  dispute,  is  completely  cleared  away. 
Analogous  facts  have  been  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  hum- , 
ble-bee  and  the  wasp.  The  workers  among  the  latter  have  been 
detected  by  Mr  Perrot  in  the  act  of  laying  eggs  ;  and  these,  like 
the  eggs  of  bees  in  like  circumstances,  were  universally  found  to 
produce  males.  The  history  of  the  ant  tribe  likewise  affords 
parallel  instances  of  the  sexual  functions  being  exercised  by  those 
individuals  that  are  vulgarly  denominated  neuters. 

As  connected  with  the  physiology  of  bees,  we  shall  in  the.next 
place  give  an  account  of  the  author's  researches  with  regard  to 
their  respiration,  which  is  the  subject  of  a  very  long  chapter* 
Doubts  have  often  arisen  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  this 
fbnction  in  many  of  the  tribes  of  inferior  insects,  which  are  ob- 
served frequently  to  occupy  situations  that  hardly  admit  of  anjr 
renewal  of  air.  Such,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  condition  of 
bees  inhabiting  a  hive,  of  which  the  usual  capacity  is  not  above 
one  or  two  cubic  feet.  In  this  confined  space,  are  lodged  fre- 
quently twenty  or  thirty  thousand  bees,  in  a  state  of  high  ani- 
mal activity,  and  preserving  a  very  elevaleil  temperature.  The 
only  entrance  into  the  hive  is  in  the  lower  part,  the  situation,  of 
all  others,  'the  least  favourable  to  the  escape  of  heated  air  ;  and 
even  this  passage  is  frequently  much  obstructed  by  crowds  of 
bees,  which  are  passing  in  and  out  during  the  heats  of  summer. 
Every  otlier  aperture  is  strictly  closed  up  by  the  bees  them- 
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selves ;  and  in  addition,  the  hive  is  often  covered  over  by  the 
farmer  with  a  coating  of  mortar.  A  lighted  taper,  enclosed  in 
a  glass- ball  of  similar  dimensions,  and  with  an  opening  on  the 
side,  of  the  same  size  as  the  door  of  the  hive,  goes  out  in  a  few 
minutes  for  want  of  a  due  circulation  of  air.  How  then,  do  bees» 
under  similar  circumstances,  support  life,  if  life  require  the  un- 
interrupted continuance  of  respiration  ?  The  universal  law, 
which  the  mulliplied  experiments  of  Spallanzani  had  so  well  e- 
stablished,  appeared  in  this  instance  to  be  violated.  Before  at- 
tempting, however,  to  discover  the  cause  of  such  a  deviation, 
it  was  necessary  to  ascertain,  with  more  precision,  whether  the 
anomaly  was  real,  or  apparent  only.  With  this  view,  Mr  Hu- 
ber  engaged  in  a  series  of  experiments,  which  did  away  all  doubt 
of  the  fact,  that  respiration  was  really  carried  on  by  bees.  They 
fell  into  a  state  of  asphyxia  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump ;  and 
also,  when  confined  in  clo»>e  vessels  with  a  limited  quantity  of 
atmospheric  air.  In  the  latter  case,  the  oxygen  was  found  tp 
be  almost  totally  consumed.  The  admission  of  common  air  in 
both  cases  restored  their  animation,  if  the  experiment  had  not 
been  too  long  protracted ;  and  the  introduction  of  oxygenoua 
gas  was  still  more  effectual  in  promoting  their  recovery.  When 
confined  in  a  given  quantity  of  oxygenous  gas,  they  were  en- 
abled to  live  for  a  period  eight  times  longer  than  in  common  air. 
They  perished  speedily  in  carboitic  acid,  azjtic,  or  hydrogenous 
gases.  When  previously  rendered  torpid,  by  surrounding  with 
ice  the  vessel  that  contained  them,  they  were  totally  unaffected 
by  immersion  during  three  hours  in  these  same  deleterious  ga- 
ses ;  and  when  removed  and  revived  by  the  warmth  of  the  handj 
they  appeared  to  have  suffered  no  injury ;  whiqh  proves,  that, 
in  a  torpid  state,  respiration^  as  well  as  the  other  vital  func- 
tions, is  completely  suspended.  Analogous  experiments  were 
tried  on  the  %gs,  the  larvae,  ai^d  the  nymphae,  with  similar  re- 
sults; excepting  that  the  effects  of  respiration  were  less  conttider* 
able  in  these  early  periods  of  existence :  thus,  the  larvae  con- 
sumed more  oxygen  than  the  eggs,  and  the  nymphse  more  than 
the  larva3 ;  and  the  nyrophae  were  the  most  easily  destroyed  by 
a  suspension  of  this  process. 

By  immersing  diflerent  portions,  of  the  body  of  a  bee  in  wa- 
ter, Mr  Huber  next  ascertained,  that  respiration  was  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  stigmata  opening  on, the  corselet;  and  that  i^ 
may  be  maintained  perfectly  well,  if  only  one  of  these  be  lef 
open.  When  wholly  immersed  in  water,  the  play  of  these  stig 
mata  becomes  evident  by  the  appearance  of  bubbles  of  air,  whic* 
for  some  time  remain  attached  to  their  orifices,  and  which  ar^^ 
alternately  absorbed  and  repelled  several  times  before  the^  aof 
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cpntc  sufiicient  size  to  enable  them  to  rise  to  tbe  surfiice.  fn 
this  way,  also,  the  author  detected  the  existence  of  stigknata, 
which  had  escaped  the  ob&erradon  of  Swammerdam. 

The  next  step  was  to  analyze  the  air  of  the  hirei  and  aseer* 
tain  whether  it  was  viliated  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
bees  were  confined  in  close  vessels.  Mr  Sennebier  assisted  the 
author  in  this  examination  |  the  air  was  found  by  the  eudiome** 
ter  to  diflfer  but  slightly  from  atmospheric  air  in  purity.  Could 
it  be  supposed,  then,  that  there  existed  in  any  part  of  the  hive 
a  power  of  giving  out  oxygen  ?  Experiment  showed,  that  nei- 
ther wax  nor  pollen  had  any  such  property.  It  was  evident,  hH> 
deed,  that  if  such  were  the  case,  the  door  of  a  hive  might  be^ 
closed  without  detriment  to  its  inhabitants.  This  experiment 
was  tried ;  and  we  shall  give  it  without  abridgment,  as  it  was  at^' 
tended  with  a  circumstance  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  whole 
mystery. 

*  II  ne  s'agissoit  que  de  renfermer  cxacteinent  ces  roouches  danv 
ime  ruche  dont  les  parois  transparentes  permettroient  d'observer  ce 
qui  se  passoit  a  Tint^rieur  ;  j'y  consacrai  Tessaim  logc  dans  le  r^cipi* 
ent  tubule. 

<  L*activit6  et  Pabondance  regnoit  dans  cette  peuplade  ;  lorsqu'on 
en  approchoit  a  dix  pas  on  entendoit  un  bourdonnement  trds-fort* 
Nous  clioislmes  pour  rex6cution  de  notre  projet  un  jour  de  pluie* 
afin  que  toutes  les  abeilles  fussent  reunis  dons  leur  habitation.  L'ex« 
p6rience  commeuQa  a  trois  heures,  nous  fermames  la  porte  avec  ex; 
actitudC)  ct  nous  observumes,  non  sans  une  sorte  d'angoisse,  les  ef* 
fets  de  cette  cl6ture  rigoureuse. 

*  Ce  ne  fut  qu'au  bout  d*un  quart  d'heure  que  les  abcilles  com- 
ttjcncerent  a  manitcster  quclquc  malaise  ;  jusque-la  elles  avoient  pa- 
ni  ignorer  Icur  emprisonnement ;  mais  alors  tous  leurs  traraux  fxi* 
rent  suspendus,  et  la  ruche  chanpca  entiercment  d'aspect.  On 
entendit  bientdt  un  bruit  extraordinaire  dans  son  int^rteur ;  toutes 
les  abeilles,  celles  qui  couvrotent  la  face  des  gateaux,  comme  ceU 
les  qui  ^toient  reunies  en  grappes,  quittant  leurs  occupations/  frap- 
perent  Pair  de  leurs  ailes  avec  une  agitation  extraordinaire.  Cette 
effervescence  dura  environ  dix  minutes.  Le  mouvement  des  ailet 
devint  par  degr^  moios  continu  et  rooins  rapide.  A  trois  heurea 
trente-sept  minutes  les  ouvricrcs  avoient  entierement  perdu  leur^ 
forces :  ellcs  ne  pouvoient  plus  sc  crampon ner  avec  icurs  jambes,  et 
leur  chute  suivit  de  pres  cet  6tat  de  langueur. 

*  Le  nombre  des  abcilles  d6taillantes  alloU  en  croiwtantt  la  table 
en  6toit  jonch6c  ;  des  roiiliers  d'ouvrieres  et  du  males  toiuboicnt  au 
fond  de  la  ruche;  il  n'en  resta  pas  une  seule  ^ur  les  gateaux,  trois 
minutes  plus  tard  toute  la  peuplade  futasphyxiee.  La  ruche  se  re- 
froidit  tout  d'un  coup,  et  du  ternie  du  vingt-huit  degres  la  temp^rr 
ature  dcscendit  au  niveau  dc  celle  dc  I'air  extcrieur. 

!  Nous  esp6raracs  rendre  la  vie  et  la  chaleur  aux  ab9ille8  aspby* 
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i  xitey  en  ItwdoDnant  un  air  plus  pur:  on  ouvrit  la porte  de  la  ruch^ 

I  ainsi  que  le  robmet  fixe  sur  la  tqbuture  4u  recipient.    L'cffet  du 

courant  qui  s'^tablit  alors  ne  fut  pas  Equivoque;  en  peu  de  minute 
le%  abeilles  furent  en  ^tat  de  respirer;  ks  anneaux  de  leur  abdomen 
reprirent  leur  jeu ;  elles  se  mirent  siroultaq^ment  a  battre  des  ailes* 
circonstanoe  Men  remarquable,  et  qui  avoit  ddja  eu  lieu,  comme 
nous  I'avons  dit^  p,yx  niooient  oi^  la  privation  de  I'air  ext^rieur  avoH 
commence  a  se  faire  sentir  dans  la  ruche.  Bient6t  Ics  abeilles  re* 
mont^rent  sur  leurs  gateaux,  la  temperature  s'eleva  au  degre  ou  cei 
insectes  savent  Tentretenir  habituelleroent,  et  a  quatre  heures  I'ordr^ 
fut  r^tabli  dans  leur  demeure.  Cette  experience  proqvoit  indubita* 
blement  que  les  abeilles  n*avoient  dans  leur  ruche  aucun  rooyen  da 
fuppl^tf  a  Tair  qui  venoit  du  dehors. '    p.  335 — 3S7< 

It  was  proved  by  this  experiment,  that  the  air  of  the  hive 
was  renewed  from  without,  since  the  bees  had  perished  when  It 
was  closed.  After  many  fruitless  conjectures  as  to  the  mode  ia 
which  tliis  renewal  tootc  place,  it  occurred  to  the  author,  that 
the  vibration  of  the  wings  observed  in  the  experiment,  and 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  loud  humming  sound,  might  be 
instrumental  in  this  change.  The  wings  are  agitated  with  a  ra- 
pidity that  renders  them  invisible,  except  at  tiic  extremities  of 
the  arcs  of  vibration,  which  are  equal  to  a  complete  quadrant 
of  a  circle;  and  the  bees  remain  fill  the  while  firmly  fixed  by 
their  feet  to  the  table,  so  that  the  progressive  motion  of  flying, 
which  would  take  place  were  they  at  libertv,  by  the  reaction  6f 
the  air,  is  prevented :  the  whole  force  of  the  wings  is  therefore 
fixerted  on  the  air,  which  is  thus  impelled  in  a  continued  stream. 
This  current  is  very  sensible  on  approaching  the  hand  to  a  bee, 
which  is  thus  performing  tlie  part  of  a  ventilator. 

During  fine  weather  in  summer,  a  certain  number  of  bees  are 
Always  seen  vibrating  their  win^  before  the  door  of  the  hive  ; 
but  if  tl)e  interior  of  a  glass  hive  be  inspected,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  still  greater  number  are  engaged  in  this  duty  op  the  floor 
of  the  hive.  These  bees  have  their  heads  tqrnea  towards  the 
door,  while  those  on  the  outride  have  their  heads  from  the  door; 
6(>  that  both  cooperate  in  producing  a  current  of  air  in  the  same 
direction. 

'  On  dirott  que  ces  mouches  se  placcnt  syin^triquesient  poor  s*^- 
venter  plus  k  I'aise ;  elles  ferment  alors  des  files  qui  abootissent  i 
Tentr^e  de  la  ruche,  et  sont  quelquefois  disposes  comme  autant 
de  rayons  divergens ;  mais  cet  ordre  n'est  point  regulier,  il  est  dd 
probablement  a  la  n^ctsstc^  ou  les  abeilles  qui  s'^ventent  sont  de 
taire  place  a  celles  qui  vont  et  vicnnenc,  et  dont  la  course  rapide  les 
force  a  se  ranger  a  la  file  pour  n  etre  pas  hearths  et  colbut^es  a  cfas^ 
que  instant.  ^ 

*  Quelquefois  plus  de  vingt  abeilles  s'cventent  au  has  d*one  ruche  f 
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dans  d*aotres  momens  leur  nombre  est  plos  circcmscrit ;  cbacoM 
d'elles  fait  jooer  ses  ailes  plus  ou  moins  long-tems :  nous  en  avons 
vu  s'd venter  pendant  vingt-cinq  minutes ;  dans  cette  inter valle  elles 
ne  se  posoient  point*  mais  elles  sembloient  quelquefois  reprendre  ha* 
leine  en  suspendant  la  vibration  de  leurs  ailes  pour  un  instant  indi- 
visible :  aussitdt  qu'elles  cessent  de  s'eventer,  d'autres  les  remplacent, 
cnsorte  qn'il  n'y  a  jamais  dMnterruption  dans  le  bourdonnement 
d'une  ruche  bicn  peu;^l^. '  p.  S+g. 

By  means  of  light  pieces  of  paper  suspended  from  a  thread, 
it  was  ascertained,  as  micrht  have  been  expected,  that  a  double 
current  took  place,  of  which  the  strength  was  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  hive.  This  ventilating  pro- 
cess, which  is  indicated  by  a  humming  sound  within  the  hive,  is 
continually  going  on,  both  in  summer  and  winter ;  and  indeed 
appears  sometimes  more  active  in  the  depth  of  winter,  than  when 
the  external  temperature  is  more  moderate. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  assigned  cause  was  adequate 
to  the  production  of  the  whole  of  the  observetl  effect,  an  artifi- 
cial ventilator,  con^isting  of  a  small  windmill  of  tin,  with  eigh- 
teen vanes,  which  could  be  made  to  turn  round  by  machinery, 
was  adapted  to  an  aperture  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass  cylinder, 
which  was  closed  at  both  ends,  after  a  lighted  taper  bad  been  in- 
troduced. The  taper  continued  to  burn  as  well  as  in  the  open 
|iir,  so  long  as  the  ventilator  was  kept  in  motion  ;  and  went  out 
ivhen  thi^  motion  was  not  given  to  it. 

The  author  next  inquires  into  the  immediate  cause  which 
prompts  the  insect  to  perform  the  action^  above  described. 
This  he  conceives  to  be  the  sensation  of  heat,  and  the  presence 
of  vitiated  air, 

•  L'idee  la  plus  simple  qui  s'offrit  a  nous  fut  que  les  abeilles  ne 
s'cventoient  qu'afin  de  se  procurer  uue  sensation  de  fraicheur,  et  une 
experience  t\o\x^  convinquit  effeciivoment  que  cc  motif  pouvoit  fttre 
I'une  des  causes  imm^diates  de  la  ventilation. 

•  On  ouvrlt  le  volet  d'une  ruche  vitr^e,  les  rayons  du  soleil  dar- 
dotent  8ur  les  gateaux  c^uvertes  d'abeilles  ;  bientdt  celles  qui  ressen- 
tirent  trop  vivennent  I'mfluence  de  la  chaleur  c  >mmencerent  a  bour- 
donner,  tandis  que  celles  qui  se  trouvoient  encore  a  I'ombre  demea- 
rerent  tranquilles. 

•  Une  observation  qu*on  pent  faire  tons  les  jours  confirme  le  re- 
sal  tat  de  cette  experience :  les  abeilles  qui  composent  ces  grappet 
qu'on  voit  au-devant  des  ruches  pendant  l'et6,  incommod^es  par  I'ar- 
dear  da  soleil>  s'eventent  alors  avec  beaucoup  d*6nergte;  mais  si  un 
corps  quelconque  porte  son  ombre  sur  une  partie  de  la  grappe,  la 
ventilauon  cesse  dans  la  region  obscure,  tandis  quVlle  continue  dans 
f  elle  qui  est  eclair 6e  et  rechaufiee  par  le  soleil.  \  p.  S57. 

f  On  i^paroit  quelqaes  abeilles  de  leur  ruche  ea  les  attira^t  avec 
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da  fniely  puis  on  approchoit  d'elles  du  coton  treihp^  dans  Tesprit  de 
vin  pendant  qu'elles  mangeoient,  tl  falloit  le  mettre  prds  de  leur  tetCt 
pout  quM  les  incommod^t ;  mais  alors  Teffet  n'en  etnic  pas  douteux» 
les  abeilles  s'ecartnienc  en  agitant  leurs  ailes,  elles  se  rapprochoient 
ensuite  pour  prendre  leur  nourriture.  Lorsqu'elles  etoitnt  bien  cta- 
blies  on  recomroengoit  Pexp6n'er.ce,  elles  s'^cartoient  de  nouveaut 
inais  sans  retirer  tout  a  fait  leur  trompe ;  elles  se  contencoient  de 
battre  les  ailes  en  mangeant. '  p.  359. 

It  18  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  drones,  though  they  appear 
to  be  affected  by  strong  odours  in  an  equal  dtgree  with  the  work- 
ing- bees,  have  never  recourse  to  the  same  expedient.  This  mode 
of  ventilation,  by  the  action  of  the  wings,  is  a  process  peculiar 
to  the  working  bees  ;  and  the  drones,  in  this  as  in  other  instan- 
ces, participate  in  none  of  the  active  labours  of  the  hive ;  and, 
independently  of  the  part  they  perform  in  impregnation,  are 
merely  frttges  consumere  natL 

Two  chapters  are  occupied  with  observations  relative  to  the 
senses.  M.  Huber  asserts,  that  we  have  no  positive  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  sense  of  hearing  in  bees;  although  tlje  com- 
mon method  practised  by  the  country  people,  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  a  swarm  by  loud  noises,  is  founded  on  a  contrary  sup- 
position. They  undoubtedly  possess  great  powers  of  vision  wit& 
regard  to  remote  objects ;  /or  they  distinguish  the  situation  of 
their  own  hive  fr<  m  considerable  distances,  and  fly  towards  it  in 
a  perfectly  straight  line,  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow.  But  it 
is  in  the  accuracy  of  the  sense  of  touch,  more  particularly,  that 
they  excel  other  insects.  The  antennae  arc  the  principal  or- 
gans of  this  sense;  and  it  is  by  the  help  of  these  instruments 
that,  while  secluded  from  the  light,  they  construct  their  combs» 
replenish  their  magazines,  feed  and  watch  over  the  larvae,  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  the  queen,  and  minister  to  all  her  waut?. 
Their  taste  is  probably  the  least  developed  of  their  senses,  the 
bee  appearing  to  have  very  little  dibcrimination  in  the  qualities 
of  its  food  or  drink.  For  the  purpose  of  quenching  thirst,  tbej 
frequently  choose  the  most  stagnant  or  putrid  water,  and  ne- 
glect the  purest  dew  drops.  Honey  is  the  great  object  of  at- 
traction,  wherever  it  may  be  found ;  and  it  is  sought  for  even 
in  the  most  acrid,  foetid,  or  poisonous  flowers :  It  is  known  to 
differ  remarkably  in  different  districts,  or  when  collected  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year ;  and  in  many  parts  of  America  it  oc- 
casionally partakes  of  the  deleterious  qualities  of  the  plants  from 
which  it  was  obtained.  Quantity,  and  not  nuality,  appears  al- 
ways to  be  the  motive  of  preference  in  their  selection  of  the 
flowers  they  visit.  They  appear  in  this  to  be  guided  altogether 
by  the  sense  of  smell,  which  must  be  very  subtle,  from  the  great 
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distances  at  which  they  can  percdve  the  preienee  of  facoharaie 
substances.  This  was  ascertained  by  several  direct  experiraeDtSt 
in  which  honey  was  concealed  in  boxes  with  small  holes»  not  nl* 
lowinjjr  of  a  si^ht  of  the  contents,  but  admitting  of  the  escape  of 
a  small  portion  of  the  odorous  effluvia.  When  small  valves  of 
card  were  adjusted  to  these  holes,  the  bees,  after  going  round 
the  boxes,  and  examining  every  part,  discovered  the  contrivance, 
and  readily  found  means  to  raise  the  valves,  so  as  to  get  at  the 
honey. 

Another  proof  of  intellect  was  afforded  by  some  beeS|  which, 
during  the  autumn,  had  been  supplied  with  a  quantity  of  honev 
placed  on  an  open  window.  The  honey  had  been  removed, 
and  the  shutters  had  continued  closed  during  the  whole  of  the 
ensuing  winter :  but  in  the  spring,  when  the  window  was  again 
openeo,  the  bees  were  seen  to  return  to  the  same  spot  where 
they  had  before  been  entertained,  aldiough  no  honey  had  since 
been  put  there.  The  lapse  of  several  months,  therefore,  had 
not  obliterated  the  memory  of  their  former  adventure.  The 
author  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  seat  of  smell,  concern^ 
ing  which,  as  relating  to  insects  in  general,  so  much  diversity 
lOi  opinion  has  existed.  A  hair  pencil  dipped  in  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, to  which  bees  have  a  strong  aversion,  was  presented  suc^ 
cessively  to  different  parts  of  the  body  of  a  bee  tnat  was  occii- 
pied  in  sipping  honey.  Although  nroi^ght  in  succession  near 
every  part  of  tne  abdomen,  and  trunk,  including  the  stigmata» 
it  did  not  occasion  the  least  disturbance  to  the  bee,  until  it 
came  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth,  when  the  insect  im- 
mediately quitted  the  honey,  and  set  about  ventilating  itself  vio- 
lently, but  in  a  short  time  renewed  its  meal.  Oil  of  rosemary 
produced  similar  effects  still  more  quickly.  It  is  presumed  from 
this  experiment,  that  the  organ  of  smell  is  situated  somewhere 
either  in  the  mouth  or  its  appendages ;  and  this  is  corroborated 
by  repeating  the  experiments  upon  bees  whose  mouths  had  been 
plugged  up  with  paste,  which  was  allowed  to  dry  before  they 
viere  set  at  liberty.  While  the  organ  remained  thus  obstructed, 
the  bees  appeared  to  be  totally  insensible  to  all  odours,  even  to 
those  for  which  they  usually  evinced  the  most  violent  aversion ; 
they  even  showed  no  repugnance  in  walking  along  the  pencils 
impregnated  with  the  poisonous  fluids.  Although  much  aflcct- 
ed  by  the  elQuvia  of  turpentine  and  other  essential  oils,  as  also 
by  the  vapours  of  powerful  chcnijcal  agent'^,  such  as  the  nitrous 
fsmd  mpriatic  acids,  ammonia  and  alcohol,  they  are  but  little 
incommoded  by  the  smell  of  musk,  and  appear  to  be  perfectly 
indifferent  to  that  of  assafcetida,  devouring  honey  that  is  mixed 
l^ith  it  with  as  much  avidity  as  usuaL    1  ney  mfinifcst  a  strong 
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untipatby  to  camphor;  hot  they  are  capable  of  overcoming  their 
disHke,  by  the  stranger  attraction  of  honey,  which  they  will  en- 
tirely drink  np,  though  with  some  deliberation^  when  its  sur&ce 
has  been  sprinkled  over  with  camphor.  In  another  experiment 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  vapour  of  alcohol  was  fetal  to  them 
trhen  they  were  subjected  to  its  influence  in  a  confined  space: 
although  a  large  spider,  under  similar  circmnstances,  did  not 
appear  to  suffer. 

The  odour  of  the  poison  which  accompanies  the  sting  of  the 
bee«  produces  a  remarkable  effect  on  these  insects, — awakening 
their  choler,  and  exciting  them  to  immediate  acts  of  hostility. 

'  Nous  mimes  qaelques  abetlles  dans  un  tube  de  verre  ftnn6  seu- 
lement  a  Pane  de  ses  extr^mit^f,  nous  les  flmes  engonrdir  k  demi 
pour  qu'elles  ue  puscent  pas  sortir  par  le  boot  qui  ^toit  rest6  ouvert. 
On  les  ranima  ensuite  par  degr^s,  en  les  exposant  an  soletL  On  in- 
trodutstt  apres  cela  dans  le  tube  un  ^pt  de  U^  et  Ton  irrita  les  abcil* 
les  en  les  touchant  avec  ses  barbes ;  toutes  tirerent  leurs  aiguiUon  et 
des  gouttes  de  venin  parurent  k  I'extrcmite  de  ces  dards* 

*  Leur  premiers  signes  de  vie  furent  done  des  demonstrations  de 
colore,  et  je  ne  doute  pas  qu'elles  ne  sefussent  enferrees  les  unes  les 
autres,  ou  jetties  sur  l'observateur>  si  elles  eussent  ixc  en  liberty : 
mats  elles  ne  pouvoient  ci  se  mouroir,  ni  sortir  malgre  moi  du  tube 
dans  lequel  je  les  avois  plac^es. 

*  Je  ks  pris  une  a  une  avec  der;  pinccs,  A  je  les  enfermat  dans  un 
recipient  pour  qu'elles  ne  troublassent  pas  mon  experience.  Elles 
avoient  laiss^  dans  le  tube  une  odeur  desagr6able,  et  c'etoit  celle  du 
venin  qu'elles  avoient  dard^  contre  ses  parois  interieures.  Je  pr^ 
sentai  son  extr^ite  ouverte  a  des  abeilles  qui  ^toient  groupces  aa 
devant  de  leur  ruche.  Ces  mouches  s'agit^rent  des  qn'ell^  senti- 
rent  I'odeur  du  venin ;  mats  cette  Amotion  ne  fut  pas  celle  de  la 
cratnte  ;  elle  nous  prouvercnt  leur  colore  de  la  m^mt  mantdre  que 
dans  la  premiere  epreuve. 

Ml  y  a  done  des  odeurs  qui  n'agissent  pas  settlement  sur  le  phy- 
sique de  ces  insectes,  mais  qui  produisent  jusqa*a  un  certain  poinc 
sur  eux  une  impression  morale. '     p.  387* 

The  author  has  next  attempted  to  investigate  the  principles 
of  a  variety  of  complicated  actions  exhibited  by  these  insects, 
which  have  hitherto  been  seldom  made  the  subject  of  pbiloso- 

Ehical  inquiry,  but  which  are  contemplated  by  the  vulgar  with 
lind  admiration,  while  the  passive  curiosity  of  the  naturalist  i^ 
satisfied  with  referring  them  to  the  inscrutable  agency  of  in- 
stinct. How  far,  it  may  be  asked,  are  bees  influenced  by  tha 
mere  impressions  of  th^ir  senses  ?  how  far  are  they  under  the 
direct  guidance  of  appetite  ?     What  is  the  nature,  and  the  der 

free  ot  those  intenisd  faculties  which  wear  so  much  the  sensr 
l^ce  of  refisoni  and  wh^b  woi^d  seem  to  implv  a  kQowIcd|[9 
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of  various  relations  among  external  objects,  an  anticipation  of 
future  events,  and  a  power  of  combining  means  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  particular  purposes  ?     What  variations  of  conduct 
do  they  exhibit  under  diversities  of  external  circumstances;   to 
what  extent  are  they  capable  of  profiting  from  experience ;  and 
ivhat  is  the  ori^tin  of  those  social  habits  which  so  eminently  dt&- 
tinguish  them  above  all  the  other  insect  tribes ;  and  which  im- 
ply a  mutual  cooperation  for  objects  of  general  utility,  and  a 
Aubdivision  of  labour  conducing  materially  to  the  advancement 
of  those  objects?     In  this  wide  and  difficult  field  of  inquiry, 
Mr  Huber  has  selected  a  few  of  the  more  striking  features  \n 
the  economy  of  bees,  as  particularly  susc^tible  oi^  illustration. 
When  they  have  lost  their  queen,  it  is  now  well  established  that 
they  select  out  oF  the  young  larvas  in  the  hive  some  individuals, 
which,  by  a  particular  process  of  nourishment  and  education, 
tbey  convert  into  so  many  new  queens.     The  ratiorude  of  this 
part  of  their  conduct  deserves  especially  to  be  examined.     The 
utility,  nay  the  absolute  necessity,  of  their  so  doing,  for  the  fu- 
ture prosperity  and  even  existence  of  the  colony,  is  sufficiently 
manifest :  but  what  is  the  immediate  principle  or  motive  which 
leads  them  to  take  such  a  step?     If  it  were  the  mere  absence 
of  the  queen,  they  should  set  about  the  formation  of  royal  cells 
immediately  on  their  being  sensible  that  they  had  lost  her:  but 
n  considerable  time  elapses  before  they  determine  upon  this  pro- 
ceeding.     What  happens  on  these  occasions  cannot  be  belter 
conveyed  than  in  the  descriptive  style  of  the  author ; 

*  Lorsqu'on  enleve  une  reine  a  sa  ruche  natale,  les  abeilles  n'en 
|>aroissent  pas  d'abord  s'en  apercevoir ;  les  travaux  de  tout  genre 
sc  soutiennent,  I'ordre  et  la  tranquillitC'  ne  sent  point  troubles :  ce 
n'est  qu'une  heure  apres  le  depart  de  la  reine  que  Ptnquietude  com* 
inence  a  se  msinifester  parmi  les  ouvneres  ;  le  soin  des  peuts  ne  send. 
Ue  plus  les  occuper,  elles  vent  et  viennent  avec  vivacity ;  mais  ces 
premiers  symptdmes  d'agttation  ne  se  font  pas  sentir  a  la  fois  dans 
toutes  les  parties  de  la  ruche,     Ce  n'est  d'abord  que  sur  une  seule 
portion  d'un  gateau  que  Ton  commence  a  les  aper<;evoir  ;  les  abeilles 
agitces  sortent  bient6t  du  petit  cercle  qu'elles  parcouroient,  et  lor&- 
qu'elles  rencontrent  leurs  cnmpagnes  elles  croisent  mutuellement  leurs 
antennes,  et  les  frappent  legdrement.     Les  abeilles  qui  re^otvent 
I'impression  de  ces  coups  d'antennes  s'agitent  a  leur  tour  et  portent 
ailleurs  le  trouble  et  la  confusion ;  le  d6sordre  s'accroit  dans  une 
progression  rapide,  il  gagne  la  face  oppos^  du  rayon,  et  enfin  toute 
la  peuplade ;  on  voit  alors  les  ouvrieres  coun'r  sur  les  gateaux,  s'en< 
trechoquer,  se  pr^cipiter  vers  la  portc  et  sortir  de  leur  ruche  avec 
impetuosity  ;  de  \k  elles  se  r6pandent  tout  a  I'entour,  elles  rentrent 
et  sortent  a  plusieurs  reprises,  le  bourdonnement  est  tres-grand  dans 
ta  ruche,  U  augmente  avec  ragitation  des  abeilles :  ce  d6sordpe  duce 
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emrhDH  deux  on  troU  hetures,  rarement  quatre  ou  ctoq,  inais  jahuus 
d'avantage. 

*  Quelle  impression  pent  causer  et  arr^ter  cette  effervescence; 
poorquoi  les  abeilles  reviennent-elles  par  degr^  a  leur  ^tat  naturel, 
ct  reprennent-elles  de  Tint^r^t  pour  tout  ce  qui  sembloit  leur  ^tre 
devenu  indifferent  I  Pourquoi  un  mouvement  spontar.e  les  ramene 
t-il  Ters  leurs  petits  qu'elles  avoient  abandonn^s  pendant  quelques 
henres  ?  Qu'est^ce  qui  leur  inspire  ensuite  I'id^e  de  visiter  ces  larves 
de  differens  ages  et  de  faire  choix  parnai  dies  des  sujets  qu'elles  doi- 
vent  6lever  a  la  dignitc  de  reines  ? 

*  Si  on  visite  cetie  ruche  vingt-quatre  heures  apres  le  depart  de 
la  mere  commune,  on  verra  que  les  abeilles  ont  travatUe  k  r^parer 
leur  perte  ;  on  distingnera  ais^ment  ceux  de  leurs  61dves  qu'elles  ont 
destin6  a  devenir  reines  ;  cependant  a  cette  cpoque  la  forme  des  c^- 
hiles  quails  occupent  n'a  point  encore  €i€  alter6e ;  mais  ces  alr^lec 
^uf  sont  toujours  au  nombre  de  cenx  du  plus  petit  diametre  se  foot 
d^a  remarquer  par  U  quantite  de  bouillie  qu'ils  renferment :  tls  ea 
condennent  alors  infiniment  plul  que  les  berceaux  des  larves  ouv- 
xieres.  II  r^sulte  de  cette  abondance  de  matiere  alimeutaire  que  les 
larves  choisies  par  les  abeilles  pour  remplacer  un  jour  leur  reine?  aa 
lieu  d'etre  log6es  au  fond  de  Palv^ole  dans  lequel  dies  soar  nees* 
sont  placees  tout  aupres  de  son  orifice. 

*  C'est  probablement  pour  les  amener  1^.  que  les  abeilles  accu- 
jDulent  la  bouillie  ou  pai^  derniere  dies,  et  quVUes  leur  font  un  lit 
si  61ev6  ;  ce  qui  prouve  que  ce  tas  de  bouillie  ne  sert  point  a  leur 
nourriture  ;  car  on  le  retrouve  encore  tout  en  tier  dans  les  cellules 
quand  le  ver  est  descendu  dans  le  prolongement  pyramidal  par  le- 
quel les  ouvrieres  terminent  leur  logement. 

*  On  pent  done  connoitre  les  larves  destinies  a  donner  des  rdne» 
par  I'aspect  des  cellules  qu'elles  habitent  avant  ro^me  que  celles-ci 
ayent  6ce  elargees,  et  qu'elles  ayent  acquis  une  forme  pyramidale. 
j3'apres  cet  observation,  il  ^coit  facile  de  s'assurer  au  bout  de  vingt^ 
quatre  heures  si  les  abeilles  avoient  prit  le  parti  de  remplacer  leur 
reine. '     p.  396. 

A  difScuIty  that  occurs  on  the  very  threshold  of  this  inquiry^ 
18  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  all  the  bees  become  apprized  of 
the  absence  of  their  queen.  Do  they  collect  this  knowledge  by 
the  information  of  the  sight,  the  smell,  the  touch,  or  of  some 
unknown  sense ;  and  how  is  the  newK  communicated  from  one 
to  another  till  it  becomes  general  throughout  the  hive  ?  In  or- 
der to  elucidate  this  subject,  the  following  experiment  was  made* 
A  hive  was  divided  into  two  separate  compartments,  by  the 
quick  introduction  of  a  lattice,  of  which  tlie  wires  were  too 
close  to  admit  of  any  bee  parsing  through  the  interstices,  but 
allowed  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  between  the  two  divisions, 
while  the  escape  of  the  bees  at  the  doors  was  prevented  in  a  wa 
that  did  not  impede  the  passage  of  air.     Great  agitation  prevai 
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•d  ID  that  ^ivittcm  of  tbe  bm  wUoh  ivas  dcpiifgJ  of  kt  qaam  $ 
but  in  the  coarse  of  two  boars  it  subsided,  and  in  a  few  days  tbe 
bera  bad  corameooed  tbe  conttnicckio  of  three  royalcells.    FVom 
that  moment  tbvse  bees  oonducted  tbemseiiFes  as  the  inhahit 
ants  of  a  separate  cokmy,  never  associating  with  their  fomer 
companions ;  and  havinc  soon  acquired  a  aueen  of  tbdr  own, 
were  thus  completely  independent  of  their  rorroer  queen.    Nei- 
dier  tJie  sight  nor  the  smell  could  m  this  instance  have  led  to  die 
knowledge  that  the  queen,  which  was  so  near  at  hand,  was  qh- 
able  to  cross  over  to  that  part  of  the  hive  which  had  thus  been 
insulated.    That  the  absolute  contact  of  the  queen  was  nccessa* 
ry  to  their  being  assured  of  her  presence,  was  proved  by  an  ex* 
periment,  in  which  she  was  separated  from  the  other  bees  by  m 
thin  lattice,  which  admitted  the  antennse  of  tbe  bee  to  pass 
through,  though  it  was  too  close  for  the  passage  of  tbe  wLde 
iKttd.     Under  these  circumstances,  no  disturbance  took  plaice 
in  tbe  hive ;  the  labours  were  not  interrupted ;  and  a  constaac 
ki^ercourse  was  kept  up  with  the  queen  throu^  the  medium  of 
Ae  antennas. 

*  Ce  qu'il  y  -eat  de  "trdf-reroarquable  pendant  ia  r^osion  de  •cette 
Teine,  c'est  le  moyen  que  let  abeiUet  employorent  pour  commaniqiier 
avec  elle :  un  nombte  infini  d'antennes  pasties  au  travert  de  la  grille, 
et  jouant  en  toos  tens  ne  permectotent  pas  de  douter  que  les-ouvrierec 
ne  fussent  occupies  de  leur  m^re  commune  ;  ceile-ci  r^pondott  A  leur 
empressement  de  la  maniere  la  plat  roarqu^,  oarelle  ^tott  presque 
tcmjottrfi  cramponn^e  contre  la  grille,  croisant  sesamtennes  avec  ceUes 
qui  la  cherchoient  si  evidemmcnt ;  les  abeilles  s'efforcerent  de  I'au 
tirer  au  milieu  d'elles,  leurs  jambes  pass^es  au  traYert  du  gHUage, 
ixTsissoicrtt  celles  de  la  reine,  et  les  lenoient  avec  force ;  on  vit  mdaie 
plosicurs  fols  lenr  trompe  traverser  les  mailles  du  fil  de  fer  et  notre 
captive  iTourrie  par  les  sujcttes  depuis  Pinterieur  de  la  ruche. '  p. 407. 

The  same  experiment  repeated  with  a  double  lattice,  with  an 
interval  too  great  to  admit  of  the  antennae  reaching  to  the  space 
beyond,  was  attended  with  all  the  perturbation  which  ensties  on 
the  loss  of  a  queen,  and  led  immediately  to  the  construction  of 
royal  cells.  The  importance  of  the  antennae  is  further  shown 
by  the  consemiences  which  result  from  their  amputation.  When 
deprived  of  tnese  organs,  the  bee  appears  to  have  lost  all  its  for- 
mer instinct ;  it  desists  ii-om  its  labours,  remains  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hive,  seems  attracted  only  by  the  light,  and  takes  the 
first  opportunity  of  quitting  the  hive,  never  more  to  return. 
That  the  antennae  are  the  principal  substitutes  for  the  sense  of 
sight,  appears  from  the  use  they  make  of  them  during  the  night. 
when  they  guard  the  door  of  the  liive  from  the  entrance  of 
moths  which  are  fluttering  around.  It  is  curious  to  observe  with 
what  skill  the  moth  a>-nils  itself,  of  the  imperfect  vision  of  the 
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beCf  when  not  aaristed  by  strong  day  fight;  aad  wblit  scrotiniz* 
ing  actmty  the  bees  exert  in  dimiTerin^  the  presence  of  so  dan« 
serous  an  enemy.  Hie  volant  sestinm  parage  in  circles  round 
tteir  habiteitton,  expanding  their  antennse  to  the  fuU  extent,  and 
moving  them  incessantly  on  either  side.  Destniction  awaits  th« 
feckless  moth  that  comes  within  their  reach.  Aware  of  the  dan-* 
gcTy  the  latter  displays  considerable  dexterity  in  avoiding  the 
slightest  contact)  and  in  surreptitiously  gliding  between  the  sen- 
tinels, who  are  stationed  to  intercept  it. 

The  singular  art  displayed  by  bees  in  the  construction  of  the 
combs,  has  often  attracted  the  attention  of  philosophers,  and 
has  given  ris^  to  much  speculation  among  mathematicians  as 
wen  as  naturalists.  A  structure  which  appeared  as  a  model  o^ 
perfection,  uniting  die  advantages  of  strength  and  economy  of 
materials,  and  satisfying  every  condition  of  a  refined  geometri* 
eal  problem,  was  contemplated  with  a  degree  of  admiration  that 
drew  off  the  attention  from  the  physical  means  empk^ed  in  its 
execution ;  although  it  is  evident,  that  without  understanding 
these,  all  our  reasonings  on  the  principles  from  which  so  curi« 
ons  a  species  of  architecture  results,  must  be  vague  and  hypo- 
iheticaL  BuiFon  has  advanced  with  mudi  confidence  a  ihe&rj^ 
which  may  account  in  a  plausible  and  summary  manner  for  some 
of  the  appearances ;  but  nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  insuf- 
ficiency  of  the  most  brilliant  imagination,  even  when  united 
with  extensive  knowledge,  towards  explaining  the  hidden  pro- 
cesses of  natore,  if  unassisted  by  the  careful  observation  of  facts» 
than  the  very  erroneous  views  entertained  on  these  subjects,  by 
this  specious  and  eloouent  writer.  No  naturalist,  indeed,  prior 
to  Huber,  bod  ever  oeen  able  to  sec  the  bee  actually  at  work, 
and  to  follow  up  the  several  steps  of  the  operation.  Reaumuxy 
whose  diligence  was  unrivalled,  and  whose  sober  judgment  never 
ventured  to  form  conclusions  with  regard  to  facts  without  the 
support  of  actual  observation,  acknowledged  that  he  had  not 
aeen  enough  of  the  proceedings  of  these  insects,  while  they  were 
engaged  in  building  their  habitations,  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
justness  of  his  own  conjectures.  Glass  hives,  of  any  ordinary  con- 
struction, are  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  because  the  bees  never 
carry  on  their  architectural  labours  without  being  surrounded 
by  a  throng  of  assistants,  which  suspend  themselves  from  the 
top  of  the  hive,  and  form  a  thick  curtain  before  the  workers,, 
impenetrable  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  It  occurred  to  M. 
Huber,  that  this  obstacle  might  be  removed,  if  he  could  by  any 
itieans  deprive  the  auxiliary  bees  of  the  means  of  supporting 
themselves  from  the  top,  by  obliging  the  l)ecs  to  buiki  upwards 
instead  of  downwards,  which  they  always  do  when  they  find  it 
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possible.  After  many  attemptsi  he  succeeded,  by  a  particular 
contrivance,  in  effoctinp  this  ;  and  by  lookinfr  at  them  from  be- 
low, on  which  Rtde  the  hffht  was  admitted  through  glass,  he  was 
enabled  to  continue  his  observations  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
cess. He  has  given  us  a  copious  detail  of  each  step  of  their 
operations,  with  a  minuteness  that  appears  unnecessary,  and  a 
prolixity  that  renders  it  very  fatiguing  to  the  attention.  It  is, 
however,  well  illustrated  by  plates,  which  exhibit  the  successive 
forms  assumed  by  the  work  in  every  stage  of  ita  progress.  We 
shall  endeavour  lo  give  such  a  general  outline  as  may  be  intelli- 
gible, without  reference  to  figures. 

The  combs  of  a  t>ee-hive  are  built  up  in  vertical  plates,  seve- 
rally composed  of  a  CDnijcries  of  partitions,  which  enclose  a 
number  of  small  cells.  The  form  of  each  cell  is  that  of  a  hexa- 
gonal prism,  opening  by  one  of  its  bases  at  the  surface  of  the 
plate,  and  separated  from  the  cells  which  open  on  the  other  side 
ef  the  plate  by  a  partition,  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  pyramidal 
cavity  at  the  bottom  of  each  cell.  This  pyramid  consists  of  three 
rhomboidal  planes,  which  form  an  apex  by  the  meeting  of  three 
of  the  obtuse  angles ;  while  the  other  angles  meet  the  several 
sides  of  the  prism.  The  lateral  partitions  being  common  to  the 
adjacent  cells,  no  interstice  is  left  between  them.  The  same  ef- 
fect also  results  from  the  arljustment  of  the  cells  on  each  side  of 
the  plate;  for  in  the  partition  which  divides  them,  the  apex  of 
each  pyramid  of  the  one  set  of  cells  forms  one  of  the  angles  at 
the  base  of  the  other  set.  The  three  planes  which  compose  the 
terminal  pyramid  of  each  cell,  respectively  concur  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  bottoms  of  three  cells  on  the  opposite  side;  and  the 
axis  of  the  former,  if  produced,  would  be  the  common  line  of 
junction  between  the  three  latter.  The  most  perfect  symmetry, 
therefore,  on  each  side  of  the  comb,  and  in  every  cell,  must  re- 
sult from  this  structure. 

The  junction  of  the  rhomboidal  planes,  composing  the  termi- 
nal pyramid,  with  the  six  lateral  planes  of  the  hexagonal  prism, 
could  not  be  effected  unless  a  portion  of  each  of  the  latter  werd 
cut  off  obliquely  at  the  base ;  the  effect  of  which  truncation  will 
be  to  produce,  in  each  of  the  lateral  planes,  an  acute  angle  on 
one  side  and  an  obtuse  angle  on  the  other,  instead  of  the  two 
right  angles  with  which  they  would  have  been  terminated  in  a 
regular  prism.  The  most  remaikable  circumstance  in  the  form 
of  the  honey-comb,  is,  that  these  angles  are  exactly  equal,  re- 
spectively, to  the  angles  of  the  terminal  rhombs.  There  must 
evidently  be  six  solid  angles  formed  where  the  six  sides  of  the 
cell  meet  the  pyramid  by  which  it  is  closed  at  the  bottom  ;  and 
these  angles  are  cocsiilutcd  in  the  following  manner.    Each 
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licute  angle  at  the  bdse  of  thd  sides  of  the  prism,  is  next  to  the 
acute  angle  of  the  adjoining  side ;  and,  in  like  manner,  each 
obtuse  angle  is  next  to  another  obtuse  angle ;  and  these  angles 
succeed  one  another  in  pairs  alternately.  Each  pair  of  acute 
angles  will  join  with  the  aCute  angles  of  two  of  the  terminal 
l-hombs,  to  constitute  a  solid  angle,  which  will  thus  be  formed 
of  four  acute  angles*  The  pair  of  obtuse  angles  will  join  with 
the  obtuse  angle  of  one  rhomb  only,  and  the  solid  angle  thu^ 
formed,  will  be  bounded  by  three  plane  angles  only,  and  all  of 
them  will  be  of  equal  magnitude  This  latter  solid  angle,  which 
is  repeated  at  three  of  the  angles  of  the  base,  is  therefore  ex* 
actly  equal  to  the  one  at  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  ;  a  conditioit 
which  can  obtain  only  when  the  ratio  between  the  shorter  ana 
the  longer  diagonals  of  the  rhomb,  is  the  same  as  that  between 
the  side  of  a  square  and  its  diagonal.  That  the  employment  of 
rhombs  of  this  particular  shape  requires  a  less  expense  of  ma- 
terials, than  that  of  any  other  possible  form,  has  been  demon- 
strated by  many  mathematicians  of  the  greatest  eminence.  The 
problem  has  been  solved  by  Koenig,  Maclaurin,  Cramer,  Bos^ 
covich,  L'Huiliier,  and  Le  Sage :  Several  remarks  on  the  me- 
thods employed  for  this  purpose,  are  contained  in  the  work  be- 
fore us  ;  and  a  demonstration  of  Cramer's,  which  is  remarkable^ 
for  its  elegance,  is  given  in  the  Appendix^ 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  by  former  writers, 
that  the  first  row  of  cells,  or  those  nearest  to  the  roof  of  the  hive, 
from  which  the  whole  comb  is  suspended,  have  a  form  very  dif- 
ferent firom  any  of  the  others.  Their  openings,  instead  of  being 
hexagonal,  are  irregular  pentagons,  in  consequence  of  two  of  the 
sides  of  the  hexagon  being  cut  oflP  by  the  plane  from  which  the 
comb  arises.  The  partitions  at  the  bottom  of  these  cells  deviate 
still  more  widely  from  their  usual  pyramidal  form  ^  for  they  are 
composed,  on  the  one  side  of  the  comb,  of  two  trapeziums,  join- 
ed with  one  rhomb  i  and,  on  the  other,  of  two  rhombs  only, 
without  any  third  side*  The  work  must  therefore  begin  by  the 
construction  of  these  primary  cells ;  and  the  design  of  them  is 
sketched  out  by  one  or  two  bees,  who  appear  to  act  as  superin- 
tending architects ;  and  who,  by  laying,  as  it  were,  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  future  edifice,  determine  the  relative  situatioil 
of  all  its  parts.  For  this  purpose,  then,  the  bee  takes  out,  with 
its  hinder  feet,  the  plaies  of  wax  which  are  contained  in  the  re- 
ceptacles under  the  abdomen ;  and,  by  means  of  its  fore  feet, 
carries  them  to  its  mouth,  where  the  wax  is  moistened  and  mas- 
ticated, so  as  to  give  it  that  degree  of  softness  and  ductility  which 
fit  it  for  being  worked.  When  thus  prepared,  it  is  applied  to 
the  roof  of  the  hive ;  and  otlier  bees  contributing  fiesh  maieriak 
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in  quick  succession,  a  sort  of  block  of  wax  is  raised,  of  a  lentictxlar 
sKape,  thick  at  the  top,  and  tapcrinp  towards  the  ed<:^es.    Hitherto 
no  trace  of  the  angular  forms  which  are  to  be  given  to  it,  can  be 
discerned  :  this  is  effected  by  a  series  of  operations,  in  the  fbP- 
lowing  manner.    A  single  bee  takes  its  station  on  one  side  of  the 
block  of  wax,  and"  scoops  out  a  vertical  channel  of  the  breadth  of 
an  ordinary  cell,  along  the  middle  of  that  surface  ;  accumulating 
tfte  material  tims  dug  out  all  round  the  margin.     No  sooner 
has  the  line  been  traced,  than  other  bees  arrive  in  successioti^ 
relieving  one  another,  often  to  the  number  of  twenty,  before  the 
cavity  on  that  side  is  sufficiently  cleared  out.    They  next  operate 
on  the  other  side,  where  two  bees  take  their  station,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  middle  line,  the  situation  of  which  they  are  enabled 
to  distinguish  fVom  its  being  slightly  prominent  in  consequence 
of  the  force  with  which  the  depression  has  been*  made  on  the  o- 
ther  side.     Each  of  these  bees  are  now  employed  in  excavating 
the  wax  at  its  respective  station,  so  that  the  foundations  of  two 
cells  are  laid,  the  line  between  them  corresponding  to  the  nriid« 
die  of  the  cell  on  the  opposite  side.     By  degrees,  all  these  hol- 
lows are  rendered  deeper  and  broader;  their  line  of  Janctioit 
becomes  a  straight  ridge;  theirsides  assume  the  form  of  planes; 
their  curved  margins  arc  fashioned  into  straight  lines,  whicU 
meet  in  regular  angles*     When  the  pyramidal  partition  at  the 
bottom  of  any  cell  is  finished,  the  bee»  build  up  walls  from  iis^ 
edges,  so  as  to  complete  the  prismatic  part  of  the  cell.     The  8e-> 
cond',  and  all  the  succeeding  rows  of  cells,  are  formed' exacdy  by 
similar  steps :  a  wall'  being  first  raised,  and  modelled  into  the 
^hape  of  a  pyramidal  partition,  from  the  edges  of  which  the  la- 
teral plates  of  the  cells  are  built.     The  projecting  parts  of  one 
side  of  the  partition  being  made  to  correspond  with  the  depres- 
rions  on  the  other,  an  equal  thickness  is  preserved  throughout! 
As  the  bti<IUing*of  one  set  of  colls  advances,  others  are  begun  j 
so  that  reVeral  rows  at  once  are  receiving  additions,  and  room  ij 
allowed  for  the  employment  of  a  great  number  of  workers  at  the 
same  titn^^   The  row  first  constructed  is  the  groundwork  of  thaC 
which  sncceedsf  and  this,  in  its  turn,  deicrmines  the  situation  of 
the  next ;  the  ftjrm  and  disposition  of  the  parts  of  every  cell  being 
ultimately  dependent  upon  that  of  the  original  cell  raised  by  the 
founder  of  the  comb.     While  the  work  is  still  proceeding,  the 
recently  formed  cells  do  not  attain  the  same  length  as  those  be- 
frnn  at  an  earlier  period  ;  the  comb  has  a  semi-lenticular  form^ 
broad  at  the  base  and  centre,  and  tapering  below  and  toward* 
the  sides ;  but  when  there  is  no  longer  any  space  for  its  laterak 
extension,  all  the  cells  acquire  an  equal  depth,  and  the  two  sur** 
fitGcs  become  plancs>  exactly  parallel  to  cacl^  other.   TUo  auiUatf 
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ooncludesy  from  all  that  he  has  observed,  that  the  geometrical 
r€lation5«  which  are  conspicuous  in  their  works,  are  more  the 
necessary  result  of  their  mode  of  proceeding,  than  the  principle 
by  which  their  labour  is  guided. 

The  deviations  from  their  usual  methods  of  building,  present 
many  curious  subjects  of  inquiry.  Those  rules  of  architecture^ 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  appear  to  be  so  rigidly 
prescribed,  give  way  on  various  occasions  where  new  ends  are 
to  be  attained,  or  unusual  obs^tacles  are  to  be  overcome.  It  is 
indeed  highly  interesting  to  watch  these  insects,  impelled,  as  it 
might  appear  to  a  superficial  observer,  by  some  principle  which 
determines  them  to  a  particular  routine  of  conduct,  occasional* 
ly  emancipating  themselves  from  these  rigid  laws,  and  assuming 
the  prerogative  of  interpreting  the  intentions  of  their  legislator. 
Many  such  anomalies  will  be  recognized  by  an  attentive  scrutiny 
of  the  methods  employed  by  bees  in  the  construction  of  differ* 
ent  parts  of  the  comb,  and  will  appear  totally  repugnant  to  the 
idea  of  their  following  some  blind  instinct.  They  will  be  found 
lo  change  the  direction  of  the  combs,  in  order  to  avoid  certain 
obstacles,  such  as  a  panje  of  glass,  on  which,  from  its  smooth- 
ness, their  feet  can  have  no  hold  \  and  this  change  is  always  be- 
gun before  the  work  has  reached  the  glass.  Portions  of  combs 
which  have  been  broken  off,  and  have  fallen  in  different  posi- 
tions are  joined  to  the  entire  comb  by  new  cells,  in  which  new 
modes  of  construction  are  resorted  to,  suited  to  the  particular 
circumstances.  Venr  difibrent  methods  are  employea  in  con- 
necting the  sides  of  the  combs  to  the  interior  surfaces  of  the! 
hives,  according  to  the  nature  and  the  position  of  these  sur- 
faces. The  compensations  which  are  made  in  the  size  and  dis- 
position of  the  planes,  which  compose  the  terminal  pyramid,  in 
order  to  adapt  them  to  these  new  forms,  and  to  the  varying  ca- 
pacities of  the  cells,  are  equally  indicative  of  choice  and  selec-^ 
tion,  and  arc  generally  those  Lest  adapted  to  the  end  in  view^ 
The  larger  cells,  in  which  th^  male  larvae  are  hatched,  usually 
occupy  the  middle  or  lateral  parts  of  the  combs ;  and  yet  they 
are  joined  to  the  smaller  cells  without  disturbing  the  general  rt- 
gularitv  of  the  construction.  'This  is  effected  by  the  interposi- 
tion o\  three  or  four  series  of  what  may  be  callea  cells  of  trans-^ 
ition,  of  which  the  bottoms'  are  composed  of  four,  instead  of 
three  planes,  viz.  two  rhombs  and  two  hexagons.  Tfab  trans- 
ition of  form  is  gradual ;  and  it  connects  in  the  most  regular 
manner  the  perfect  pyramidal  forms  of  larger  and  smaller  dimen- 
sions, belonging  to  the  larger  and  the  smaller  cells:  The  same  gra- 
dation is  also  observed  in  passing  from  the  rows  of  the  former  to 
those  of  the  latter. 

Bb^ 
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These  deviations  which  Reaumur  and  Bonnet  had  cited 
exan^ples  of  irregularity  and  imperfection,  appear,  when 
rately  studied,  to  be  in  reality  proofs  of  the  most  accurate  geo- 
metric adjustment  of  particular  structures,  destined  for  di&rent 
fmrposes.     The  principal  circumstance  which  determines  the 
ast  described  modification  in  their  architecture,  is  the  sort  of 
eggs  which  the  queen-bee  is  preparing  to  bring  forth :  another 
cause  of  deriation  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  ri^undaoce  of 
provisions  which  they  can  lay  in  store,  and  for  the  rec^tum 
of  which  they  prepare  larger  and  deeper  cells,  having  their  axes 
more  inclined  to  the  horiaon.     Thu«  do  we  see  every  apparent 
irregularity  determined  by  some  su£5cient  motive,  and  cempeo* 
satf  d  in  other  parts  by  some  corresponding  change  r  and  so  great 
is  the  flexibility  of  the  faculties  of  diese  insects,  that  the  work 
can  be  always  adapted  to  the  intended  object,  whether  that  ob- 
ject relate  to  external  circumstances,  or  to  doinestic  poliey,  who- 
tiier  it  concern  the  interests  of  individuals,  or  the  wdfare  of  the 
community  at  large.    The  real  operation  of  instinctive,  or  ra- 
ther of  implanted  principles,  appears  to  be  restricted  to  a  small* 
er  number  of  objects  of  tne  first  necessity,  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined ;  the  execution  of  other  points  being  left  to  the  determina* 
tion  of  circumstance •),  and  being  modified  by  a  d^ee  of  sagacity^ 
of  which  the  operation  resembles  much  more  that  of  choice  than 
of  habit  or  involuntary  mechanism.  In  the  architecture  of  bees, 
Bufibn  couM  see  nothing  but  a  necessary  result  of  the  efibrts  of 
great  numbers  of  insects  simultaneously  exerting  equal  degrees^ 
of  prefisure  laterally  against  a  mass  of  soft  wax.     As  the  uniform 
operation  of  the  law  of  cohesion  on  the  particles  of  a  basaltic 
stratum  disposes  them  in  equal  prismatic  columns,  so  does  he 
suppose  that  the  equal  pressure  of  a  distending  force,  would 
convert  a  number  oi  similar  cjlinders,  compressed  in  a  limited 
space,  into  regular  hexagonal  prisms..     Fie  finds  examples  of  a 
tendency  to  assume  the  hexagonal  form  in  the  lines  on  the  mem- 
branous wing  of  the  bat ;.  in  the  reticular  folds  of  the  second 
stomachs  of  ruminant  animals ;,  in   the  impressions  on  some 
flowers,  capsules  and  seeds  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
figuration of  crystals.     But  he  does  not  condeseend  to  show 
I20W  such  a  principle  might  apply  to  tlie  pyramidal  forms  of  the 
terminal  partitions,  or  to  the  curious  mutual  adaptation  of  the 
ceils  on  opposite  sides ;  nor  does  he  stop  to  inquire  whether  all  the 
cells  are  of  the  same  dimensions,  or  how  th(.se  of  diflerent  sizes 
are  adjusted  to  each  other.     Above  aU,  he  thinks  it  unnecessary 
to  ascertain  whether  the  actual  practiceof  the  bees,  when  building,. 
}s  conformable  to  his  bvpothesis  i  and  whether  tliey  all  work  at 
the  sante  moment,  «ach  for  himself  alone,  without  relation  to 
aiij  general  design,  or  rcferocce  to  tLe  object  of  the  commuai- 
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ty.  Loose  analogies  from  other  departments  of  science  are 
caught  hold  of  in  support  of  a  crude  but  >?\veeping  theory,  cal- 
culated only  to  satisfy  the  hasty  and  superficial  gazers  on  Nature's 
productions,  but  crumbling  into  dust  as  soon  as  we  attempt  its 
application  to  the  real  matters  of  fact.  It  is  not  by  such  at- 
tempts to  scale  the  walls,  that  we  can  expect  to  gain  the  recesses 
of  the  labyrinth. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  inquiries  it  was  remarked,*  that 
the  combs,  when  recenti}'  made,  had  a  very  different  appear- 
ance to  that  which  they  assumed  after  a  certain  time.  At  fir^ 
they  are  perfectly  white,  -semitransparent,  soft,  but  exceedingly 
iragHe,  and  smooth,  without  being  polished.  In  a  few  days 
they  acquire  more  or  less  of  a  yellow  tint;  their  ed^es  become 
thicker  and  stronger,  so  that  the  comb  will  now  yield  consider- 
ably before  it  bre^:;  flieir  surfaces  have  a  gloss  as  if  varnished 
over ;  and  they  bear  a  higher  temperature  oefore  they  melt,  ft 
^as  ascertained  that  ^ese  qualities  are  given  to  them  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  kind  of  varnish,  with  which  the  whole  surface,  but 
more  particularly  the  edges  of  each  plane,  are  covered,  and 
which  is  also  employed  in  large  quantities  as  a  solder  at  the 
junction  of  the  planes  which  compose  the  partitions.  When 
chemically  examined,  this  varnish  was  found  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  propolis  with  which  the  interior  of  the  hive  is 
lined.  This  substance  appears  to  be  a  gum-resin,  and  it  has 
long  been  conjectured  to  be  of  vegetable  origin  ;  but  the  parti- 
cular plants  from  which  the  bees  collected  it,  had  never  been  ex- 
actly determined.  M.  Huber  ascertained  that  the  buds  of  the 
wild  poplar  can  supply  them  with  this  material.  The  matter 
which  imparts  to  the  wax  its  yellow  colour,  difTors  essentially 
from  propolis,  being  wholly  insoluble  in  alcohol :  its  colour  is 
destroyed  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  also  by  nitric  acid.  The 
source  of  this  colouring  material  could  not  be  discovered.  The 
following  account  of  their  labours  in  distributing  the  propolis  on 
the  cells,  contains  many  curious  traits  of  ingenuity. 

*  Un  terns  serein,  une  temperature  ^levee  engagerent  enfin  lea 
abeilles  a  la  r6colte  ;  on  les  voyoit  revenir  de  la  campagne,  charg^es 
-de  cette  gomme  r6sine,  qui  ressemble  a  une  gelie  transparente ; 
cette  substance  avoit  alors  la  couleur  et  I'^clat  da  grenat :  on 
la  distinguoit  ais6ment  des  pclottes  farineuses  que  les  autres  abeil- 
les apportoient  en  m6me«tem8.  Les  ouvrieres  charg^es  de  propo- 
lis  se  jeignirent  aux  grappes  qui  pendoient  du  haut  de  la  ruche, 
on  les  voyoit  parcourir  les  couches  ext^rieures  du  massif:  quand  el- 
les  ^toient  parvenues  aux  supports  des  gateaux,  elles  8*y  reposeient : 
leles  s'arr^toient  quelques  fois  sur  les  parois  verticales  de  leur  do- 
4niciJe,'en  attendant  que  les  autres  ouvrieres  vinssent  les  debarrasser 
4le  leurs  fardeaux.     Nous  en  viroes  effectivement  deux  ou  trob  s'ao* 
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£rocher  de  chacnne  d'elles^  prendre  a^ec  leum  dents  la  propolis  su^ 
s  jambes  de  leurs  compagnes,  et  partir  au8fiit6t  arec  ces  prori- 
/nons.  Le  haut  de  la  ruche  offroit  le  spectacle  le  plus  aniqa^  ;  une 
foule  d'abeilles  s*j  rendpieot  de  toutes  parts ;  la  r^colte,  la  distri- 
bution et  les  dirers  emplots  de  la  propolis  6toient  alors  lear  occu- 
pation dominante :  les  unes  portoient  entre  leurs  dents  la  matiere 
d(tot  elles  avoient  dechargd  les  pourvojeuses  et  la  deposoient  sur  ies 
xnontans  des  chassis  ou  sur  les  supports  des  gateaux  ;  les  aqtres  se 
hutoient  de  l'6tendre  comme  un  vernis  avant  qu'elle  fut  durcie,  on 
bien  elles  en  formoient  des  cordons  proportionnds  aux  interstices  des 
parois  qu'elles  vouloient  ma-^tiquer.  Rien  de  plus  Tori^  que  leurs 
operations ;  mais  ce  que  nous  6tions  le  plus  int^esses  a  connoitre, 
c'^oit  Tart  avec  lequel  elles  appliquoient  la  propolis  dans  rint^rieur 
des  alveoles.  Nous  fixames  done  notre  attention  sur  celles  qui  noos 
pararent  disposdes  a  s'en  occuper,  on  les  distinguoit  ais6meot  de  la 
multitude  des  travailleuses,  parcequ'elles  avoient  leurs  tctes  toumees 
.▼ers  la  glace  hori^Kontale.  Lorsqu'elles  en  eurent  attaint  la  super- 
ficie,  elles  y  d^poserent  la  propolis  qui  brilloit  entre  leurs  dents,  et 
]a  placerent  a  peu  pres  au  miljeu  de  I'espace  qui  s^paroit  les  gateaux. 
Nous  les  vimes  alors  s'occuper  a  conduire  cette  substance  gommo- 
r6sineuse  au  veritable  lieu  de  sa  destination;  profitaot  des  points 
d*appuis  qu'elje  pouvoit  leur  fournir  par  sa  vi6Cosite»  elles  s'y  sus. 
pendoient  aussit6t  k  l*ajde  des  crochets  de  leurs  jambes  postcrieuref^, 
et  sembloient  se  balancer  au-dessous  du  plafond  vitrd  ;  Teffet  de  ce 
mouvement  dtoit  de  porter  leurs  corps  en  uvant  et  de  Ic  ramener  en 
arriere ;  a  chaque  impulsion  nous  voyons  le  tas  de  propolis  s^approcher 
des  alveoles,  les  abeilles  se  servoient  de  leurs  pattes  anterieures  qui 
^toient  resides  libres,  pour  halayer  ce  qui  avoit  6tc  d^ach^  par  leura 
dents,  et  pour  reunir  ces  fragmens  r^pundus  sur  la  surface  du  verre  ; 
celui'Ci  reprit  sa  transparence  lorsque  toute  la  propolis  fut  amende 
aupres  de  Torifice  des  ceiUiles.  Quelques  abeilles  entrerent  dans 
celles  qui  dtoient  vitr^s  ;  c'cloit  la  que  je  les  attendoiA,  et  que  j'es- 
perois  les  voir  trayailler  toi|t  a  nion  aise :  celles-ci  n'apportoicnt 
point  de  propolis,  mais  leurs  dents  appliqu^es  contre  la  cire  etoient 
employes  a  polir  et  ^  nettoyer  les  alveoles,  elles  ks  faisoient  agir 
dans  les  sillons  sngulaires  formes  par  la  rencontre  de  leurs  pans,  eltea 
leur  donnoient  plus  de  profondeur,  elles  rati^sote^•t  |es  parties  rabo* 
teuses  de  ce^  bords ;  pendant  ce  travail  les  anteuncs  sondoient  le 
terrain  ;  ces  organes  plfic^s  au  dcvant  de  leurs  machoires  leur  ind^- 
quoient  Sfins  doute  les  mojccules  protubcrantes  qu'ei|c9  devoient  en- 
lever. 

•  Lorsqu'une  de  cp?  ouvri^Tes  eut  assez  lim6  la  cire  dans  Tespace 
anguleux  que  s^s  dents  parcouroient,  elle  sortit  de  la  cellule  en  lecu- 
lant,  s'appTOcha  du  t^s  de  propolis  qui  se  trouvoil  le  plus  a  sa  por* 
t6e,  y  plonpea  sfs  dents  et  tira  un  til  de  celte  niaiiere  resineuse  j 
eile  le  rompit  aussit6t  en  jGcartant  sa  icte  brusquement,  le  prit  avec 
les  crochets  de  ses  pattes  anterieures,  et  rentra  dans  la  cellule  qu'ellp 
venoit  de  preparer.     Elle  ii'iic!>ita  point  a  placer  le  fiict  entre  Iq^ 
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deiix  pieces  qu'elle  avoit  applanies,  et  au  fond  de  Tangle  que  x:elle»- 
ci  formoient  ensemble ;  mais  elle  trouva,  sans  doute,  ce  cordon  trop 
long  pour  Tespace  qu'il  devoit  recouvrir,  car  elle  en  retrancha  une 
partie ;  elle  se  servoit  tour-a-tour  de  ses  pattes  anterieures  pour  Ta- 
juster'et  Tetendre  entre  deux  pans,  ou  de  ses  dents,  pour  Tenchasser 
dans  le  sillon  anguleux  qu'elle  vouloit  garnir  de  cetle  matiere.  A« 
pres  ces  diflerentes  operations,  le  cordon  de  propolis  parut  ^tre  en- 
core trop  large  et  trop  massif  au  grc  de  cette  abeille,  elle  se  remi 
tout  de  suite  a  le  ratkser  avecles  rr.Cmes  instrumens,  et  chaquecoup 
tendoit  ^  en  enlever  quelque  parcelle  :  lorsqiie  ce  travail  fut  acheve 
nous  admirames  I'exactitude  avec  laquelle  le  cordon  iitoitajust^  entre 
le?  deux  pans  de  Talveole.  'L'ouvriere  ne  s'en  tint  pas  la,  elhe  se  re- 
tourna  vers  un  autre  partie  de  la  cellule,  fit  agir  ses  machoires  con- 
tre  la  cire  sur  les  bords  de  deux  autres  trapeses,  et  nous  comprimes 
i^u'elle  preparoit  encore  la  place  que  devoit  recouvrir  un  nouveau  fi- 
let de  propolis.  Nous  ne  doutions  pas  qu*elle  ne  s'approvisionnat  de 
cetie  gomme  sur  le  tas  qui  lui  en  avoit  fcurni  pr^c^demment ;  man 
conire  notre  attente  elie  tira  parti  de  la  portion  qu'elle  avoit  re- 
tranchce  du  premier  filet,  Tarrangea  dans  I'espace  qui  lui  ^toit  des- 
tine, et  lui  donna  toute  la  solidite  et  le  fini  dont  il  etoit  susceptible. 
D'autres  abeilles  achcvorcnt  I'ouvrage  que  celle-ci  venoit  de  com- 
mencer  ;  tons  les  pans  des  alveoles  furent  bientot  encadres  par  dea 
filets  du  propolis,  les  abeilles  en  placerent  aussi  sur  leurs  orifices.; 
nous  ne  pume^  s.iisir  Tinstant  oil  elles  Cnoient  occupees  a  les  vernir, 
mais  il  est  facile  de  conc^voir  actuellement  de  quelle  roaniere  elle* 
doivent  s*y  prendre.'*     p.  261". 

The  expedients  which  bees  resort  to  for  defending  their  TiJve  . 
ar^ainst  nutncrous  enemies,  furnish  perhaps  the  most  curious 
instances  of  ingenuity  and  contrivance  of  any  part  of  their  po- 
h'cy  ;  and  are  the  more  deserving  of  study,  as  they  often  admit 
of  direct  comparison  with  human  artifices.  The  sphinx  atropos, 
a  very  large  species  of  moth,  commits  great  devastation  in  the 
hive,  whenever -it  can  succeed  in  getting  into  the  anterior.  A 
hive  that  has  been  visited  by  this  nocturnal  depredator,  is  ge- 
nerally soon  after  deserted  by  its  inhabitants^  and  on  examina- 
tion, 13  found  to  be  entirely  robbed  of  its  honey,  of  which  it 
had  before  contained  an  ample  provision.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore the  cause  of  these  frequent  losses  of  bees  was  discovered ; 
and  when  detected,  it  was  fonnd  that  the  only  effectual  method 
of  securing  the  hive  from  the  attacks  of  this  formidable  moth, 
was  to  contract  the  door-way,  so  that  the  large  body  of  the 
sphinx  could  not  pass  through,  while  sufficient  room  was  left 
for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  bees.  Jt  is  very  remarkable, 
that  in  some  hives  where  the  cultivator  had  not  employed  this 
expedient,  the  bees  had,  of  their  own  accord,  adopted  a  simi- 
kr  contrivance,  and  had  built  up,  within  the  hive,  and  imme- 
diately behind  the  door,  a  thick  walj,  in  which  several  lioles 
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were  left  just  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  the  working  bees*  To 
different  hives,  considerable  variety  in  the  construction  of  these 
lines  of  defence  was  observable  9  different  plans  of  fortificatioii 
had  been  followed  by  these  expert  and  sagacious  engineers. 
Sometimes  a  single  wall  was  turned  into  arches  at  the  top  ;  at 
others,  several  buttresses  were  placed  in  succession  behind  each 
other,  as  if  in  imitation  of  the  bastions  of  a  citadel;  doors  were 
constructed,  which  were  masked  by  walls  in  front,  and  opened 
in  the  face  of  another  series  of  ramparts,  and  in  situations  which 
did  not  answer  to  the  original  entrances.  On  other  occasioDSa 
a  scries  of  massive  arches  were  built,  so  as  to  cross  one  another, 
and  thus  leave  a  very  narrow  aperture:  and  the  whole  formed  a 
compact  and  solid  structure.  When  the  danger  is  less  pressing, 
when  the  population  of  the  colony  has  much  increased^  and 
the  abnndance  of  flowers  abroad  requires  the  constant  passage 
of  the  bees  to  and  from  the  hive,  all  these  fortifications  are  de- 
molished, until  fresh  subject  of  alarm  arises.  Those  raised  ia 
1804  were  destroyed  in  the  ensuing  spring.  The  sphinx  did 
not  make  its  appearance  either  that  year  or  the  next ;  but  in 
the  autumn  of  1807,  they  returned  in  considerable  numbers; 
the  bees  immediately  barricadoed  their  doors,  and  tlius  succeed- 
ed in  saving  themselves  from  the  danger  which  threatened 
them.  In  May  1808,  they  again  dismantled  the  fortress,  to 
make  way  for  the  swarms  that  were  sent  off.  If  the  farmer 
should  have  already  taken  the  precaution  to  straighten  the  en* 
trance,  the  bees,  finding  that  they  have  been  anticipated  in  their 
labours,  do  not  employ  any  additional  measures  of  security. 

It  is  for  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  any  degree  of  re- 
flection in  insects,  to  explain  these  facts  on  some  other  prin- 
ciple. 

The  volume  of  which  we  have  pow  given  an  account,  must 
recommend  itself  to  all  who  pursue  philosophical  inquiries,  by 
the  excellent  specimens  it  contains  of  the  methods  of  investigat- 
ing the  processes  of  nature  in  the  animal  world.  The  history 
of  discoveries  on  the  subject  of  bees,  about  which  so  many  vo- 
lumes have  been  written,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  the  a- 
griculturisc  as  well  as  the  naturalist  has  been  directed  from  the 
earliest  times,  is  highly  instructive,  as  disclosing  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  In  the  works 
of  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Virgil  and  Columella  among  the  antient5, 
and  of  Swammerdam,  IVlnraldi,  Reaumur,  liatlorf,  Riem,  Schi- 
rach,  Debraw,  Bonnet,  Hunter  and  Hul>er  among  the  moderns, 
We  may  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  various  opinions,  and  the  slow 
(Confirmation  of  truths,  which,  now  that  they  are  establishedi 
we  wonder  could  ever  have  been  disputed.     We  are  in  the  situr* 
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ation  of  a  spectator  who  looks  down  from  a  commanding  emi- 
nence on  the  tangled  paths  which  wind  up  the  ascent,  and  for- 
gets the  labour  and  perplexity  of  the  traveller  who  first  explored 
nis  way  over  the  craggy  steeps.  We  are  amused  with  the  mot- 
ley admixture  of  truth  and  error  apparent  in  the  works  of  the 
older  authors,  and  the  indolent  acquiescence  with  which  those 
errors  have  been  copied  and  transmitted  through  succeeding 
ages.  While  we  gather  confidence  in  results  which  are  founded 
on  legitimate  induction,  we  are  at  the  same  time  taught  a  salu- 
tary scepticism  with  regard  to  those  theories  which  rest  on  lest 
direct  evidence.  We  learn  what  difficulties  impede  us  in  the 
very  outset  of  our  inquiries ;  how  laborious  and  arduous  is  the 
task  of  collecting  accurate  observations ;  how  liable  we  are  to 
delusion  from  the  magic  power  of  imagination,  which  persuaden 
us  that  we  see  what  is  not  before  us,  which  dresses  up  what  we 
expect  or  desire  in  the  guise  of  reality,  and  which  insensibly 
lures  us  into  partial  or  exaggerated  statements.  A  coniecture 
thrown  out  at  random  has  sometimes  reached  the  threshold  of 
an  important  discovery,  which  has  yet  remained  unexplored  till 
a  long  time  afterwards,  when  inquiry  has  led  to  it  by  a  very  dif- 
ferent path.  Truth  often  lies  concealed  near  the  very  spot  where 
wc  had  looked  for  her  in  vain ;  her  subtle  essence  eludes  our 
grasp  in  a  thousand  ways;  and,  even  when  fully  in  our  view^ 
she  appears  in  such  unexpected  shapes,  and  fantastic  disguisesy 
that  we  fail  to  recognize  the  object  of  our  search. 


Art.  VI.  Speech  of  Mr  Phillips,  delivered  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas^  Dublin,  in  the  Case  rj/^ Guthrie  versus  Sterne  ( 
with  a  Short  Pre/ace.    London,  &iacmillan.     i815. 

"III^HATEVER  grievances  the  sister  kingdom  may  have  to  com- 
^  ~  plain  of;  at  the  hands  of  this  country,  we  apprehend^ 
^he  cannot  accuse  us  of  insensibility  to  the  worth  and  genius  of 
her  people.  On  the  contrary,  there  seems  to  exist  a  spirit  of  ex- 
aggeration regarding  them— a  disposition  to  make  up  for  the  evils 
occasioned  by  misgovemmcnt  and  abuse,  by  a  somewhat  unlimit- 
ed praise  of  Irish  warm-heartedness,  and  Irish  eloquence.  Our 
Irish  brethren,  too,  have  generally  been  very  ready  to  accept 
of  these  honours  ;  and  to  console  themselves  for  the  loss  of  more 
substantial  good,  by  admitting  that  they  are  indeed  the  best-heart- 
ed and  most  eloquent  of  mankind.  From  time  to  time,  doubts 
jnay  have  been  hinted  as  to  the  soundness  of  this  doctrine  $  and 
fceptical  or  cold-blooded  observers  may  have  fancied  they  could 
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trace  botb  tbc  cme  quality  and  the  other  to  a  certain  vehemence 
of  temperament,  the  growth  of  imperfect  civilization ;  the  more 
especially,  when  the  warmth  of  feeling  was  perceived  to  be  often 
in  alliance  with  craft  as  well  as  violence,  and  the  glow  of  fancy 
to  be  unchastened  by  sound  taste.     But,  generally  speaking,  the 
opinion  of  men  seems  fixed  upon  the  subject ;  and  he  would 
meet  with  a  sorry  reception^  we  imagine,  on  either  side  of  the 
Channel,  who  should  dispute  the  position,  that  Ireland  is  the 
land  of  generous  natures  and  eloquent  tongues.     Accordinglv^ 
we  are  not  about  to  deny  any  such  tenet ;  we  only  claim  for 
ourselves  the  privilege  of  watching  the  attempts  made  to  import 
the  Irish  article  into  this  country ;  and,  admitting  it  to  be  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  home  consumption,  we  think  nothing  can  be 
much  clearer  than  its  unsuilabieness  to  our  market.     The  read- 
er will  immediately  perceive^  that  we  are  speaking  merely  of  the 
kind  of  compo^^ition  usually  denominated  Irish  Oratory,  in  which 
the  better  speakers  who  have  come  over  to  England  deal  very 
sparingly,  and  the  best  not  at  all,— but  of  which  the  speech  of 
Mr  Phillips  now  before  us  is  almost  entirely  made  up.     Its  cha* 
racterisdcs  are,  great  force  of  imagination,  without  any  regula- 
rity or  restraint;  great  copiousness  of  language,  with  little  se- 
lection or  propriety ;  vehemence  of  sentiment,  often  out  of  place; 
warmth  of  feeling,  generally  overdone;  a  frequent  substitution 
of  jingling  words  for  ideas ;  and  such  a  defect  in  skill  (with  re- 
ference to  the  object  in  view),  as  may  be  supposed  to  result  from 
the  intemperate  love  of  luxuriant  declamation,  to  which  all  high- 
er considerations  are  sacrificed.    The  merits  peculiar  to  thia 
school  of  rhetoric,  we  are  far  from  denying ;  but  they  are  of  dan- 
l^rous  example,  and,  at  the  best,  of  a  subordinate  cast.     They 
are  not  indeed  by  any  means  of  easy  attainment ;  and  even  their 
excess,  the  fault  they  arc  principally  liable  to,  is  tlie  vice  of  cle- 
ver, not  of  dull  minds :  \et  no  one  whose  taste  iynot  extreme- 
ly faulty,  or  corrupted  by  the  study  of  models  from  this  school, 
can  hesitate  a  moment  in  rejecting  them,  when  ofiered  as  sam- 
ples of  legitimate  eloquence.     We   purpose,  therefore,  to  be- 
stow a  little  attention  upon   IMr  Phillips's  speech,  coming  for- 
ward, as  it  should  scenv,  to  claim  the  praise,  not  merely  of  a 
speech  which  did  its  business  with  the  jury,  and  might  be  for- 
gotten, but  one  that  deserves  to  live,  and  be  regarded  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  art — a  specimen,  too,  suited  to  the  English  as  well 
AS  Irish  taste.     We  must  frankly  own,  that,  with  every  sense 
of  its  merits  as  a  piece  of  Irish  eloquence,  we  think  they  are 
not  such  as  can  recommend  it  to  the  more  severe  judgment  of 
'  •«  country, 
'^be  purposes  for  which  the  Preface  informs  us  this  Speccl^  i« 
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published,  are  '  the  encouragement  of  eloquence,  *  and  the  re- 
storation of  *  our  sinking  virtue. '  It  was  delivered  for  the 
plaintifTy  in  an  action  for  criminal  conversation  ;  and  it  pierced 
(we  are  told)  *  the  heart  of  the  defendant,  even  to  the  blackn&ia 
'  of  its  core,  by  the  withering  glance  of  indignant  genius.  *  Hie 
editor,  indeed,  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  powrrrul  circumstances 
which  are  likely  to  counteract  the  effects  of  ^  the  breath  of  eio* 

*  quence  in  reanimating  the  sleeping  energies '  of  virtue.  But 
he  argues  judiciouslv  enough,  that  if  the  '  electrical  eiTects  of 

*  the  eloquence  of  DemostheDes  upon  the  populace  of  Greece 
'  could  nerve  the  arm  of  the  coward,  and  sooth  the  ruffled  spirit 
'  of  tlie  disaffected, ' — *  why  should  it  not  now  be  successful  in 

*  correcting,  or  at  least  shaming,  the  depravities  of  tlie  aUan- 
'  doned  ? ' — and  dierewithal  he  gives  us  a  metaphor  of  somf 
length,  touching  a  *  wily  serpent. '  It  is,  however,  with  the 
Speech  itself,  and  not  with  the  Preface,  that  we  now  have  t^ 
do ;  and  we  proceed  to  consider  it,  laying  wholly  out  of  our 
view,  as  justice  requires,  the  praises  of  the  editor,  and  only  re- 
collecting of  the  speaker  the  very  favourable  impression  left  up- 
on  the  public  by  his  beautiful  poem  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  his 
independent  and  honourable  conduct  in  the  political  contests  of 
bis  country. 

We  began  the  perusal  of  this  performance  under  the  impres- 
sion that,  as  it  was  to  be  judged  by  a  severe  standard,  some  ac* 
curacy  of  diction  might,  among  other  essentials  of  oratory,  be 
looked  for.  The  two  first  sentences  undeceived  us ;  in  which 
correctness  is  sacrificed  to  an  unmeaning  jingle  three  several 
times. 

*  In  this  case  I  am  of  comiiel  for  the  plaintiff*  who  hat  depute4 
me,  xxdth  the  kind  concision  of  my  much  more  efficient  colleagues, 
to  detail  to  you  the  story  of  bis  misfortunes.  In  the  course  of  a  long 
friendship  which  has  existed  between  us,  originating  in  mutual  pur- 
suits, and  cemented  bv  mutual  attachment,  never  until  this  instant 
did  I  feel  any  thing  but  pleasure  in  the  claims  tohich  it  created^  or 
the  didy  tohich  it  imposed. '  p.  1. 

Concessifm  is  here,  rather  awkwardly,  used  for  assent;  but  then 
the  former  word  jingles  with  kind ;  mutual  is  put  for  common^  be* 
cause  it  was  to  be  repeated  in  the  other  limb  of  the  sentence ;  and 
&  distinction  is  created  between  the  claims  and  the  dutj/  of  friend- 
ship, that  we  may  hear  roundly  of  the  *  claims  which  it  created,  or 

•  the  duty  which  it  imposed. '     The  expression,  *  to  detail  to  you 

•  the  sto7y  of  his  misfortune?, '  is  not  nappy — scarcely  sccin'ate. 
It  should  have  been,  *  to  tell  you  the  storv, '  or  •  to  detail  the 

•  paiticulars ;  * — but  rather  the  former.  A  friendship  ori^inet- 
\ug  in  similar  pursuits  is  intelligible  i  but  *  a  friendship  cemetitr 
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•  ed  by  mntunl  ftttacliment, '  after  it  had  so  originated,  is  not 
tense — it  is  as  if  he  had  said,  *  a  friendship  ori|rinatin^  in  our 

•  pursuits,  and  cemented  by  our  friendship.  *  In  the  third  sen* 
fence  Mr  Phillips  sajrs,  that  *  he  cannot  help  bein^  pained  ai 
■  the  kindness  rf  a  partiahfi/  which,  *  &c.  *  To  be  fjoined^  * 
nerer  was  pood  Englifih,  though  there  are  old  authorities  for 
it ;  to  be  pained  at  athinfif,  we  suspect  never  was  English  at  all; 
—but  *  the  kindness  of  pu'tiality,  *  is  an  absurdity  in  any  lan- 
guage.    In  the  next  sentence,  we  have  •  misfortune  veiling  the 

•  furrows  which  its  tears  bad  burned,  and  hiding  under  the 

•  decorations  of  an  artful  drapery  the  heart-rent  heavtngs  with 

•  which  its  bosom  throbbed ; '  a  metaphor  by  no  means  correct, 
and  therefore  wholly  to  be  rejected  as  a  figure, — but,  were  it  ever 
ao  just,  far  too  violent  for  the  very  opening  of  a  speech.  What 
orator  ever  ventured  upon  such  ground  at  the  end  of  the  first 
minute  ? — Before  he  has  been  speaking  another  minute,  we  have 
him  (as  might  indeed  be  expected)  among  *  earthquakes  that 

•  convulse,  and  pestilence  that  infects ; '  and  then  comes  one  of 
the  most  laboured  passages  of  the  Speech,  which  closes  the  ex^ 
ordium.  It  begins  with  an  expression,  borrowed,  we  bdieve, 
from  the  American  dictionary,  and  contains,  beside  much  false 
ornament,  some  wordfi,  the  coining  of  which  could  only  have 
been  excused  in  the  vehemence  of  an  advanced  period  of  the 
^Reclamation. 

•  No  matter  how  we  may  have  graduated  in  the  «»le  of  natiom  ; 
no  matter  with  what  wreath  we  may  have  been  adorned,  or  what 
blessings  we  maj  have  been  denied  ;  no  matter  what  may  have  beea 
our  ftuds,  or  follies,  or  otir  misfortunes :  it  has  at  least  been  univer- 
sally conceded,  that  our  hearths  were  the  home  of  the  domestic  vir- 
tues, and  that  love,  honour,  and  conjugal  fidelity,  were  the  dear  and 
indisputable  deities  of  our  household :  Around  the  fire-side  of  the 
Irish  hovel  hospitality  drcumscribed  its  sacred  circle ;  and  a  provi- 
sion to  nunisih,  created  a  suspicion  of  the  possibility  of  its  violation. 
Bn'  (/f  all  the  ties  that  bound,  of  all  the  bounties  that  blessed  her, 
lreK:!Hl  most  obeyed,  most  loved,  most  reverenced,  the  nuptial  com 
Tract.  She  saw  it  the  gift  of  Heaven,  the  charm  of  earth,  the  joy 
of  the  prcsOnt,  the  promise  of  the  future,  the  innocence  of  enjoy- 
ment, tlie  chastity  of  passion,  the  sacrament  of  love:  the  slender 
curtain  that  shades  the  sanctuary  of  her  marriage-bed,  has  in  its  pu- 
rity the  splendour  of  the  mountain  snow,  and  lor  its  protection  the 
texture  of  the  mountain  adamant.  Gentlemen,  that  national  sanc- 
tuary has  been  invaded;  that  venerable  divinity  has  been  violated ; 
nni\  it  >  tenderest  pledges  torn  from  their  shrine,  by  the  polluted  ra- 
pine of  ■■■-  kindless,  heartless,  j^ray^rfew,  remorseless  adulterer.  To 
Jrou, — religion  defiled,  morals  ins^ulted,  law  despised,  public  order 
foully  violated,  and  individual  happiness  wantonly  wounded, — make 
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their  mdancholy  appeal.  You  will  hear  the  &ot8  with  as  much  pa- 
tience as  iadigoatioD  will  allow ;  I  will  myself  ask  of  you  to  adjudge 
them  with  as  much  mercy  as  justice  will  admit. '     p.  2,  S. 

Oratory  has  its  licenses  as  well  as  poetry,  and  must  not  bese* 
verely  scrutinized  when  it  deals  with  matters  of  fact ;  else  sbouki 
we  feci  disposed  to  question  the  a&sumption  upon  wUch  Mr  Pbil« 
Kps  here  proceeds,  that  Ireland  is  so  peculiarly  favoured  in  re- 
spect of  domestic  purity.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  records  of  our 
courts  in  this  Island,  not  infrequently  display  Irish  names ;  ami 
even  in  the  Sister  Kingdom  itself,  it  is  a  little  singular  that  th» 
two  largest  sums  ever  recovered  io  such  actions  were  awarded  f 
not  as  Mr  Phillips  might,  perchance,  imagine,  because  of  the 
novelty  of  the  offences,  but  because  of  the  peculiar  profligacy  of 
the  cases.  *  The  purity  of  the  mountain  snow,  smd  the  tex* 
lure  of  the  adamant, '  were,  in  one  of  these  instances,  attacked 
by  the  plaintifi's  own  bfother.  We  should  have  been  most  far 
indeed  from  arguing  against  the  purity  of  irish  morals,  because 
such  things  had  taken  place ;  but  then  our  Irish  brethren  should 
not  clakn  a  monopoly  of  chastity  as  their  national  peculiarity,  ia 
the  face  of  facts  like  these.. 

The  narrative  of  the  ease,  which  follows  the  passage  we  have 
been  commenting  upon,  is  much  less  flowery,  and  much  better 
composition;  though  we  find  such  things,  hereand  there,  as  ^  the 
daemon  of  its  destined  desolation,  lurking  hid  in  the  very  sun*- 
beam  of  happiness  t '  And  the  entertainment  at  the  Connaughk 
Circuit  Table,  is  depicted  as  ^  the  flow  of  soul,  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  pleasure. '  There  is  also  some  want  of  skill  in  putting 
forward  the  statements,  that  the  defendant  had  little  more  thanr 
a  common  acquaintance  with  the  plain tifl*,  and  that  he  had  spent 
part  of  his  life  in  prison  for  debt. 

There  seem  to  have  been  some  circumstances  in  this  case  pe» 
ctiliarly  striking,  and  such  as  afiorded  the  flnest  field  for  patne«* 
tic  eloquence.  The  seducer  had  been  brutal  enough  to  mal- 
treat the  object  of  his  love  almost  immediately  after  their  elope- 
ment; and,  she  having  left  children,  as  well  as  a  husband,  fron» 
whom  she  had  experienced  uniform  tenderness,  ami  to  whom  she 
had  felt  the  warmest  afl*ectJon,  the  agony  of  her  suflLriiigs  wrun^^ 
from  her  these  touching  exclamations — ^  My  poor  husband  ^ 
'  My  dear  chiUren  !  Oh  !  if  tiuy  would  even  let  my  little 
<  William  live  with  me,  it  would  be  some  consolation  to  my 
*  broken  heart ! '  How  to  dtal  with  so  aflecting  an  incident^ 
was  unquestionably  a  great  dtfliculty  in  the  task  of  the  orator.  A 
simple  narrative,  but  really  and  unaffectedly  and  feelingly  simple^ 
was  clearly  the  first  part  of  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Mr  Phil- 
lips thinks  he  performs  tliis  best  by  reading  it  verbatim  &om  hi* 
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brief;  but  he  flings  into  a  parentheriff  someihtn^  by  way  of 
lievingy  or,  as  he  would  call  it,  seasoning  the  ftimplicity  of  the 
story ;  for,  mention  being  made  of  her  '  magnificent  dress, '  air 
ol>$erved  by  the  chambermaid,  he  exclaim?,  *  Poor  wretch !  she 
•  was  decked  and  adorned  for  the  sacrifice  !  *  The  story  being 
brought  fairly  before  the  audience,  there  remained  the  much  more 
difficult  task  of  making  the  proper  use  of  it  Upon  this  point 
there  might  be  various  opinions,  even  among  the  masters  of  the 
art.  But,  we  apprehend,  that  few  would  have  advi»cd  starting 
with  a  poetical  (juotation  ;  and,  at  anv  rate,  no  one  would  have 
recommended  the  one  chosen  by  Mr  rhillips — 
^  Alas  !  nor  children  more  can  she  behold, 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home  !  * — 
which  we  might  alnKMt  suspect  to  have  been  taken,  along  %7tii* 
the  story,  from  the  brief.  The  following  is  bis  commentary  at 
kngth ;  and,  with  much  to  ofiend  against  sound  taste,  it  con* 
tai^s  undoubted  marks  of  genius.  'I'he  transition  to  the  hus-: 
band  is  happy,  and  well  managed  ;  it  is  more  plain,  too,  than 
the  rest  of  the  passage. 

<  Well  might  she  lament  over  her  fallen  fortunes ;  well  might  shef 
mourn  over  the  memory  of  the  days  when  the  sun  of  Heaven  seemed 
to  rise  but  for  her  happiness ;  well  might  she  recall  the  home  she  had 
endeared,  the  children  she  had  nursed,  the  hapless  husband,  of  whose 
life  she  was  the  pulse.  But  one  short  week  before  this,  earth  could 
not  reveal  a  lovelier  vision:  Virtue  blessed,  aifectipn  followed,  beauty 
beamed  on  her ; — the  light  of  every  eye,  the  charm  of  every  heart,  sha 
moved  alons  in  cloudless  chastity,  cheered  by  the  song  of  love,  and 
circled  by  the  splendours  she  created  I  Behold  her  now,  the  loath* 
some  refuse  of  an  adulterous  bed ;  festering  in  the  very  infection  of 
her  crimes  ;  the^  scoff  and  scorn  of  their  unmanly,  merciless,  inhu- 
man author !  But  thus  it  ever  is  with  the  votaries  of  guilt ;  tha 
birth  of  their  crime  is  the  death  of  their  enjoyment ;  and  the  wretch 
who  flings  his  offering  on  its  altar,  falls  an  immediate  victim  to  the 
fUme  of  his  devotion.  I  am  glad  it  is  so  ;  it  is  a  wise,  retributive 
dispensation  ;  it  bears  the  stamp  of  a  preventive  Providence.  I  re^ 
joice  it  is  so  in  the  present  inbtance:  first,  because  this  premature 
infliction  must  ensure  repentance  in  the  wretched  sufferer  ;  and  next, 
because,  as  this  adulterous  fiend  has  rather  acted  on  the  suggestrons 
of  his  nature  than  his  shape,  by  rebelling  against  the  finest  impulse 
of  man,  he  has  made  himself  an  outlaw  from  the  sympathies  of  hu* 
manity.  Why  should  he  expect  that  charity  from  you,  which  he 
would  not  spare  even  to  the  misfortunes  he  had  inflicted  ?  For  the 
honour  of  the  form  in  which  he  is  disgul'-ed,  1  am  willing  to  hope  he 
was  so  blinded  by  his  vice,  that  he  did  not  sec  the  full  extent  of  those 
misfortunes.  If  he  had  feelings  capable  of  being  touched,  it  is  not 
to  the  faded  victim  of  his  own  weakness,  and  of  his  wickedness,  thai 
1  would  direct  them*     There  is  nothing  in  her  crimo  whicd  affrights 
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charity  from  its  commiseration.  But,  Gentlemen,  there  iis  one,  over 
whom  phy  may  mourn,  for  he  is  wretched  :  and  mourn  without  a 
blush,  for  he  is  guiltless.  How  shall  I  depict  to  you  the  deserted 
husband  ?  To  every  other  object  in  this  catalogue  of  calamity  there 
is  some  crime  attached  which  checks  compassion.  But  here — oh  ! 
it*  ever  there  was  a  man  amiable,  it  was  that  man  ;  oh !  if  ever  there 
was  a  husband  fond,  it  was  that  husband :  his  hope,  his  joy,  his  am- 
bition, was  domestic  ;  his  toih  were  forgotten  in  the  affections  of  his 
home ;  and  amid  every  adverse  variety  of  fortune,  Hope  pomtcd  ta 
his  children,  and  he  was  comforted.  By  tliis  vile  act  that  ho[)e  i» 
blastf  d,  that  house  b  a  desert,  those  children  aire  parcnttcss. '  p. 
14,  15. 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  case  was,  that  the 
plaintifPs  mother  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  distress  of  her  son's  fa- 
mify,  and  died  before  the  trial  of  the  caase.  Mr  Pliillips  makes 
a  good  use  of  this  passage ;  but  we  are  really  prevented  from 
extracting  his  observations,  by  the  dreadful  piece  of  violent  fi- 
gure which  spoils  it ; — he  actually  speaks  of  *  the  solace  of  an  ar-* 
lery  torn  from  the  heart-strings. ' 

It  is  impossible  to  vary  the  ordinary  topics  which  cases  of  se* 
duction  present.  The  orator  will  dwell  chiefly,  no  doubt,  upon 
the  peculiarities  of  the  orve  in  hand  ;  but  he  must  also  bring  be- 
fore his  auditors,  those  features,  which  it  has  in  common  witU 
others,  and  which,  after  all,  are  likely  to  be  the  most  import^ 
ant.  In  pourtraying  these,  he  can  hardly  strike  out  any  thin<^ 
very  novel  at  this  time  of  day;  and  accordingly,  no  one  will 
blame  Mr  Phillips  for  resorting  to  such  established  topics — (esta-^ 
blibhed,  because  they  have  been  found  rfTective) — as  enumerate 
ing  the  excuses  which  his  adversary  might  have  had  for  his  con- 
duct, but  which  he  had  not.  Yet  it  must  be  observed,  that 
this  should  be  an  enumeration,  and  -^tf^  little  more.  He  must 
not  dwell  upon  them,  as  if  he  were  really  urging  thc.m  in  fa- 
vour of  the  defendant,  when  be  is  only  to  show  that  his  conduct! 
is  left  bare  of  all  palliation.  Had  he  been  set  to  defend  the  se- 
duction, he  might  have  enlarged  upon  the  enormities  which  had 
.  not  been  committed,  because  the  direct  tendency  of  such  a  de- 
scription is  to  diminish  the  effect  of  the  thing  actually  commit- 
ted ;  and  this  effect  is  lessened  by  every  shade  that  is  cast  upou 
the  contrast.  But  nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  thau  to  deb- 
cant  at  length  upon  a  topic  of  paliiation,  merely  in  order  to 
say  that  your  adversary  had  no  such  excu!>e.  The  following 
passage  sins  grievously  against  this  rule  ;  and  is  moreover  in  thd 
worst  style  ot  florid  and  mawkish  noveI-writir»g. 

*  It  might  perhaps  have  been,  that,  in  their  early  years,  tfait 
guilty  pair  had  cherished  an  innocent  .ittachment;  it  might  Imvo 
been^  that  in  their  spring  of  life^  when  Fancy  waved  her  fJry  waui 
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ftround  them,  till  all  above  was  sunshine*  and  all  beneath  was  flowers  | 
when  to  their  clear  and  charmed  vision  this  ample  world  waa  but  a 
wcedless  garden,  where  every  tint  spoke  Nature's  loveliness,  and 
every  sound  breathed   Heaven *s  melody,  and  every  breeze  was  buc 
embodied  fragrance ;  it  might  have  been  that,  in  this  cloudless  holi- 
day. Love  wove  his  roseate  bondage  around  them,  till  their  young 
hearts  so  grew  together,  that  a  separate  existence  ceased,  and  life  a- 
self  became  a  sweet  identity ;  it  might  have  been  that,  envious  of  this 
Paradise,  some  worse  than  dzmon  tore  them  from  each  other,  to 
pine  for  years  in  absence,  and  at  length  to  perish  in  a  palliated  loa- 
piety.     Oh !  Gentlemen,  in  such  a  case,  Justice  herself,  with  her 
uplifled  sword,  would  call  on  Mercy  to  preserve  the  victim.     There 
was  no  such  palliation:  the  period  of  their  acquaintance  was  little 
more  than  suffisient  for  the  maturity  of  their  crime ;  and  they  dare 
not  libel  Love,  by  shielding  under  its  sofl  and  sacred  name,  the  loath** 
some  revels  of  an  adulterous  depravity.  *     p.  18,  19. 

A  little  further  on,  in  handling  another  such  topic,  he  alludes 
to  Ireland  as  '  a  land  of  courage  and  chivalry,  where  the  fi^ 

*  male  form  has  been  held  as  a  patent  direct  from  the  Divinity, 

*  bearing  in  its  chaste  and  charmed  helplessness,  the  assurance 

*  of  its  strength,  and  the  amulet  of  its  protection. '  All  which, 
we  venture  to  say,  is  neither  tolerable  eloquence,  nor  even  mid- 
dling poetry — but  wild  incoherent  rhapsody — a  patchwork  of 
broken  pieces  of  figures,  brought  together  to  make  some  new 
figure,* — without  consistency  of  form,  symmetry  of  proportions, 
or  harmony,  or  even  nature  in  the  colouring. 

We  now  approach  a  part  of  the  speech,  which  was  marked 
by  the  most  unequivocal,  and,  we  trust,  universal  testimony, 
of  the  audience's  approbation.  '  A  burst  of  applause, '  we  are 
informed,  *  from  the  whole  Bar  and  auditory,  followed  the  de- 

*  livery  of  this  passage. '  It  seems  the  defendant  had  been  vile, 
and  also  stupid  enough  to  avow,  that  a  love  of  distinction  was 
the  motive  of  his  conduct}  at  least  so  Mr  Phillips  chooses  to 
apply  an  expression  used  by  him ;  and  from  thence  he  draws  the 
passage  so  much  applauded. 

<  1  had  heard,  indeed,  that  ambition  was  a  vice, — ^but  then  a  vice* 
^o  equivocal,  it  verged  on  virtue ;  that  it  was  the  aspiratiou  of  a 
spirit,  sometimes  perhaps  appalling,  always  magni6cent ;  that  though 
its  grasp  niight  be  fate,  and  its  flight  might  be  famine,  still  it  repos-« 
ed  on  earth's  pinnacle,  and  played  in  heaven's  lightnings ;  that 
though  it  might  fall  in  ruins,  it  arose  in  fire,  and  was  withal  so  8[^n<' 
did,  that  even  the  horrors  of  that  fall  became  immerged  and  miti- 
gated in  the  beauties  of  that  aberration  !  But  here  is  an  ambition—* 
base,  and  barbarous,  and  illegitimate ;  with  all  the  grossness  of  the 
vice,  with  none  of  the  grandeur  of  the  virtue;  a  mean,  mufHed, 
dastard  incendiary,  who,  ir.  the  silence  of  sleep,  and  in  the  shades 
of  midnight,  steals  his  Ephesian  torch  into  the  fane,  which  it  was 
virtue  to  adore^  and  worse  than  sacrilege  to  have  violated.'    p.  21. 
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.  Now,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  any  one  had  dared  iii 
this  country  to  produce  such  b,  flighty  and  had  escaped  the  wor«it 
^f  calamities — moving  his  hearers  to  laughter^  he  would  infatli^ 
bly  have  encountered  the  next  worst — the  leaving  their  feelings 
far  behind  hire,  and  uttering  with  vAst  emdtion  a  most  impas- 
sioned sentence,  which  fell  dead  and  Hat  upon  an  audiiencc  un-' 
moved— or  ashamed  of  what  they  heard.  We  can  much  more 
^easily  forgive  the  other  biirst  of  applause  which  is  said  to  have 
followed  die  cionclusion  of  the  Speech — both  because  there  is  a 
tendency  to  applaud  at  the  end  of  any  harangue  delivered  with 
feeling,  and  because  it  is  much  better  than  the  former  passn^e^ 
The  topici  indeed,  is  not  a  common  one  in  such  cases ;  he  asks 
damages  to  relieve  the  children  of  the  knarriage — but  he  works 
up  the  matter  very  well;  and  at  the  end  more  of  Vehemence  cad 
always  be  tolerated  than  in  any  other  part^ 

*  Believe  ibe,  Gentlemen,  if  it  were  not  for  those  children,  he 
Would  not  come  here  to-day  to  seek  such  remuneration  ;  if  it  werd 

fiot  that,  by  your  verdict,  yoii  may  prevent  those  little  innocent  de* 
irauded  wretches  from  wandering  beggars,  as  well  as  orphans,  on 
the  face  of  this  earth.  Oh,  I  know  I  need  not  ask  this  verdict  front 
yoiir  inercy ;  I  need  not  extort  it  from  your  compassion ;  I  will  re- 
ceive it  from  your  justice.  I  do  conjure  you,  not  as  fathers,  but  as 
husbands ;  not  as  husbands,  but  as  citizens  ;  not  as  citizens,  but  as 
men ;  not  as  men,  but  as  Christians :  by  all  your  obligations,  public* 
private«  moral,  and  religious ;  by  the  hearth  profaned,  by  the  home 
desolated,  by  the  canons  of  the  liviog  God  foully  spurned :  save* 
(oh  !  save  your  fire-^ides  frorti  the  contagion,  your  country  ^om  the 
^rime,  and  perhaps  thousands,  yet  unborn,  from  the  shame^  and  sin, 
and  Sork'ow  x^  this  example. '     p.  23. 

Among  the  least  judicious  parts  of  this  speech,  are  the  allu- 
sions to  Lord  Erskine.  Of  course  We.  shall  not  be  suspected  of 
dissenting  from  the  highest  panegyrick  which  eloquence,  even 
more  inflated  than  Mr  Phillips's  can  bestow  upon  that  great 
orator  and  mof^t  skilful  advocate,  how  much  soever  we  may  re- 
gret that  the  [iraises  of  so  fine  a  modf  1  should  be  chanted  in  so 
bnchastened  and  even  preposterous  a  strain.  Neither  must  we 
be  suppo^  to  insinuate^  that  Mr  Phillips  introduces  Lord  Er-> 
skine  bv  way  of  comparison  with  himself.  Of  any  such  folly 
we  freely  acquit  him  ;  but  there  is  something  singularly  injudi-^ 
jcious  in  callmg  the  attention  of  his  audience  to  that  distihguisli* 
ed  master's  performances  in  cases  of  the  same  sort,  both  be* 
cause  it  shows  that  he  is  straining  at  an  imitation  of  those  mo« 
deb,  (a  thing  not  good  in  poetry,  atid  fatal  to  eloauence)^  and 
because  it  reminds  us  how  great  is  his  failure.  Let  him,  in« 
deed,  find  in  the  whole  compass  of  Lord  Erskine's  orationsi 
l>ne  f^in^le  instance  of  the  business  in  band,  the  great  work  ot 
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convincing  or  pcrguading,  sacriSced  to  imafrery  or  mere  clecb- 
mation,  that  i8«  sentehce-making,  and  speaking  for  speakings- 
sake— and  we  shall  advise  him  to  take  the  yet  more  severe  graces 
of  Demosthenes  for  his  model.  But  until  he  has  found  this  spe* 
cimen,  we  mn^ t  recommend  him  to  study  Lord  Erskine,  rather 
than  to  praise  him.  If  indeed  he  must  praise  him,  we  ventme 
to  sufQi^esty  that  *  a  subject  sufted  to  his  legitimate  mind,  '  is  not 
intelligible — and  that  the  following  passage  presents  no  very  deaf 
idea,  though  meant  to  be  very  descriptive — *  By  the  rare  unioa 
^  of  all  that  was  learned  in  law  with  all  .that  was  lucid  in  do- 

*  quence ;  by  the  singular  combination  of  all  that  was  pore  ia 

*  morals  witn  aH  that  was  profound  in  wisdom  ;  he  has  stamped 

*  upon  every  action  of  his  life  the  bBettded  authority  of  a  great 

*  mind  and  an  unquestionable  amviction.  ^ 

To  conelude,  Mr  Phillips  is  a  man  of  undbubted  taJetita,  ao^ 
even  genius.  He  requires  only  a  severe  controulover  his  ftncji 
and  a  careful  study  of  the  chaster  models  of  composition,  ta 
excel  in  oratory.  But  the  present  specimen  is  unfavourable  io 
itself  f  and  only  hojds  out  a  promtHe,  which — if  he  listens  to  the 
plaudits  of  such  auditors  aa  be  deKvered  it  to— we  are  afraid  wil^ 
never  be  fulfilled. 


Akt.  VII.  An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  qfCaubti  and  its  Depen- 
deneies  in  Persia^  iartary  avd  India  ;  comprising  a  ^sew  of 
ike  A/gkaun  Nation^  and  a  History  of  the  Dooratmee  Aio^ 
narchy.  By  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elpitinstone,  Reri- 
dent  at  the  Court  of  Poona,  and  late  Envoy  to  the  Kif^(  of 
Caubul.    4to»    Longman  8c  Co.,  and  Murray,  London,  1815. 

Memoir  on  the  Ruins  of  Bizbybm,  By  Claudius  James  Rich, 
Esq.  Resident  at  the  Court  of  the  Pacha  of  Bagdad.  SvOb. 
Longman  &  Co.)  and  Murray,  London,  1815. 

Description  dtt  PachaUQ  de  Bagdad^    8vo.     Paris,  1809. 

nPHERE  are  not  many  regions  of  the  globe  of  whieh  the  histo^ 

-*"   ry  and  geography  are  less  k  nown  than  those  of  the  country 

which  is  the  subject  of  Mr  Elphinstone's  important  and  disdn- 

Sished  work.  Yet  it  is  a  country  in  no  respect  uninterestiof^ 
»th  its  utmost  length  and  its  greatest  breadth  are  above  seven 
hundred  miles.  The  population  seems,  upon  probable  grounds^ 
to  be  estimated  at  fourteen  millions*  The  governing  part  of  this 
population  are  a  peculiar  race,  speaking  a  language  radica% 
dinerent  from  other  tongues,  and  distinguished  by  manners,  in« 
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^titiitions  and  diaracter  firoiii  the  great  nations  who  bocderon 
^eir  territory  on  the  eastern  and  wiestem  sides* 

The  Sovereigns  of  this  country,  before  their  power  was  de» 
stroyed  by  civil  confusions,  might  be  classed,  in  point  of  strenffth^ 
US  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  Mahometan  world.  It  nad 
been  annexed  to  Persia,  and  subjected  by  the  M<^uls  in  their 
progre^^  towards  the  conquest  of  India.  No  conquest  however 
lelTaced,  or  seems  to  have  much  weakened  the  original  character  of 
ihe  inhabitants.  Their  mountains,  and  still  more  the  spirit  with 
^hich  their  mountains  filled  them,  enabled  rhem,  in  general. 
Very  quickly  tp  throw  off  a  foreign  yoke.  Their  country  had 
been  the  seat  of  the  greatest  Mahometan  empires*  They  have 
been  mastei*s  of  Persia ;  and,  in  almost  every  age,  from  their 
conversion  to  the  Mussulman  faith  to  the  present  time,  they 
have  entered  India  as  conquerors.  Afghaun  colonies  were 
settled  in  various  Indian  districts.  Several  Royal  families  of 
that  nation  reigned  at  Delhi  before  the  house  of  Taimour;  and 
military  adventurers  of  the  same  race,  are  not  yet  banished  from. 
India,  by  the  general  peace  and  order  which  the  establishm^x 
of  the  UritiMi  authority  has  imposed.  In  addition  to  these 
claims  on  the  curiosity  of  those  whoiseek  to  increase  their  know- 
ledge of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  Afghaonistan  possessed 
a  more  than  ordinary  importance  in  the  eye  of  those  who  ad- 
minister jthe  government,  or  exaijiine  the  political  relations  of 
British  ludia.  The  destruction  of  tlie  French  and  Mahratta 
power  in  Hindustaun  in  1804>,  almost  brought  it  into  contact 
with  the  dependencies  of  the  government  of  Bengal,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  (he  great,  but  tumultuary  and  fluctuating 
strength  of  the  Seiks — by  the  disorderly  and  harassed  princi- 

falities  of  the  Rajpoot  country,  now  the  sole  insecure  retreat  of 
lindu  independence*— by  various  feudatories  and  tributaries  from 
Cashmere  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  who,  in  the  late  convul- 
sions of  tlie  AQihaun  monnrchy,  have  almost  shaken  off  their 
nominal  dependence — by  the  northern  mountains,  the  Indus, 
and  by  the  Desert  «*-which«  with  more  or  less  width  and  sterility, 
stretches  from  the  Ptinjaub  to  the  gulph  of  Cutoh.  None  of  the 
intermediate  states  or  chiefs  are  powerful  enough  to  stop  the 
progress  of  an  army;  and  even  the  natural  barriers  on  the  west- 
ern frontier  of  India,  have  been  crossed  in  almost  every  age, 
from  Alexander  to  Nadir  Shah* 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  British  government  apprehended 
danger  from  the  side  of  Europe,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
Seek  to  conciliate  a  neighbouring  j^vemment  of  such  import-* 
ance,  and  to  explore  a  country  so  little  known,  through  which 
Im  Europiean  invader  must  advance.    It  is  now  easy  to  look 
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dbwn  on  sach  apprehensioni  with  contempt     Bat  thcv  were  stT 
the  time  perfectly  reasonable.    At  the  peace  of  Tllsity  Napuleuri' 
seemed  to  be  the  master  of  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  who- 
ever is  manter  of  Europe,  may  be  the  master  at  least  of  eke  OH' 
World.     Russia,  become  his  most  devoted  aUy,  held  the  north 
df  Asia.     That  vast  empire,  whose  armies  might  visit  Pekur 
with  a  facility  a  hundred  fold  greater*  than  diat  with  which  they 
have  already  twice  visited  Paris,  which  has  frontiers  within  » 
week's  sail  of  Constantinople,  and  withfai  a  wetk*s  mmrcfa  dk 
Tehraun,  is  separated  by  no  powerful  state  from  the  northcm 
frontier  of  the  British  possessions  in  India.    It  would  havdae^n* 
ed  far  less  extravagant  to  predict  the  entry  of  a  Russiail  onoy 
into  Delhi,  or  even  Calcutta,  than  its  entry  into  Pluns.  *   In  snca 
a  project  as  the  expedition  by  land  against  India,  it  waa  a  moat 
peculiarly  fortunate  circumstance  to  have  an  all^  equally  po>wer- 
ful  and  z^ous  on  the  ftank  of  the  whole  line  of'^advafloe*  and  of 
the  territory  to  be  invaded.     It  b  accordingly  celtain,  that  thia 
gigantic  plan  was '  seriously  entertained  by  Napoleon ;  though 
not  so  conftdentty  and  so  earnestly  as  it  has  more  than  ooee 
been  treated,  and  as  it  probably  again  will  be  contemplated^ 
at  St  PetersburgH^.'    In  sn<ih  an  operation,  it  was  indeed  ma-> 
nifestly  impossible  to  keep  open  the  channels  of  supply  and  re* 
inforcement,   and  to  secure  the  possibili^  of  retfeat,  by  cbe 
ordinary  methods  of  war.     A  chain  of  military  posts,  extend^ 
ing  from  the'  {Dardanelles  to  the  Indii^,  would  have  been  a 
conception  b^ond  the  boldness  of  the  most  inflamed  imagtna* 
tion.    The  only  substitute  was  a  chain  of  capitals,  in  which  im- 
prisoned governiVients  might  be  both  hostages  for  the  conduct 
of  their  snbjtfctr,  and  instruhiems  for  exacting  the  pay  and  pro^ 
vision  of  the  invading  army  from  their  dommions.     It  was  in* 
disputable  a  part  of  the  plan",  to  obtain  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople artd  Tehraun,  under  friendly^  pretexts;  and  to  employ  the 
Turkish  and  Persian  governments  to  facilitlBte  the  advance,  and 
to  secure  the  supply  of  the  French  and  Russian  armies.    As  far 
as  the  provfnces  which  Ibrm  the' south-eastern  banks  of  the  Caa* 
pian,  the  plan  was  probably  considered  as  coinplete.    The  pa« 
ironage  of  the  missions,  sinc^  the  time  of  Lewis  XIV:,  hltd  esta- 
blished  a  connexion  between  Praifce  and  Persia.     The  language 
and  literature  of  western  A$ia  were  ailtivated  at  Paris  with  bril- 
liant success.     The  old  and  reasonable  habits  of  rheir  diploroa<^ 
in  the  Levant,  supplied  thdin  with  young  men  perfectly  qualified 
to  converse  with  the  Orientals.     Men  of  considerable  .talenti  ^ 
were  placed  in  the  Consulships  of  Syria ;  and  the  Rousj^eaus,  a 
family  of  Genevese  extraction,  (related  to  Jean  Jacques),  wa*e 
s^t  back  to  Bagdad,  where  they  had  long  been' established^  atsd^ 
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-had  become  almost  naturalized.  The  father  or  unde  of  general 
vCiardume  had  been  Consul-General  in  Persia,  where  perhaps 
'the  general  was  born. 

Their  success  in  gaining  the  Persian  government  seemed 
to  have  been  complete.    The  conquests  of  Napoleon  were  weil 

•  known  in  that  country.  A  Persian  embassador  had  even  wit* 
nessed  hk  greatest  power  and  splendour  daring  the  first  I\>- 
lirii  war.  m  the  East,  to  pursue  aggrandizement  i» considered 
as  the'^first  duty  of  a  government.     Moderation  •  is  "despised, 

^as  springing  only  from  sloth  or  fear.      Faith  and  jusdce  are 

words  sometimes  used  to<  dupe  die  vulgar.     While  Napoleon 

•4X>ntinued  triumphant  in  Europe,  all  attempts  to  detach  Persia 

•  from  bis  cause  appeared  to  be  unavailing.    As  soon  as  serious 

•  reverses  in  ^pam  proved  that  the  French  had  formidable  ene- 
mies bdiind  them,  the  exertions  of  ^e  British  negociators  be 
^an  to  promise  more  ^  success.     In  negociation  with   Persia, 
there  was  another  advantage  on  the  side  of  ^JPranoe.    It  is  diffi- 

•cult  to  be  «t  the. same  time  the  ally  of  -Russia  and  of  Persia. 
They  are  natural  enemies.    The  ^ambition  of  the  one  power, 
and  tbefisars  of  the  other,  where  a  great  milttefy. empire  is 
qilaoed  on  aWrontier  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of -the  ca- 
pital, are  permanent  sources  of  enmity.    ^While  France  was  the 
enemy  of  Itiussia,  she  could  ^  promise  aid  aninst  that  dreaded 
'iieij^bour.    •When  she  became  the  alkr  of  Russia,  it  was  with 
flo  great  a  mastery  on*  her  part,  that  she  was  able  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  rRussian  arms,  or,  at  least,  to  pei^uade  the 
-jPefsian  government  that  she  possessed  such  a  power.    Ihe  en- 
mity of  Great 'Britain  1  with  Russia  was  on  thexxinlrary^ac- 
cidental-^in  most  states   of  the    world   unnatural— rand   the 
swaf  of  France*6ver  Europe,  dangerous  to  the  independence  of 
both  states.    (But,  notwithstanding,  this  advantage,  the  French 
..tisoendant  at  Tehraun  b^an.to  decay,  as  soon  as  it  became  ap- 
parent dMt  France  was  no  longer  to  be  the  undisputed  mistress 
M)f  the  European  continent.    It  was  indeed  from  the  beginning 
evident,  that  such  «n  enterprize  as  that  of  marching  a  great 
iFrench  army  across  >the  continent  of  Asia,  could  not  be  ha- 
rzarded  even  with  the  slenderest  probability  of  success  by  any 
sovereign  who  left  a  continental  enemy  behind.    sThe  peace  be- 
tween England  and  Turkey  concurred,  with  the  French  failures 
<rin  the  Peninsula,  to  destroy  the  influence  of  Napoleon  in  Persia* 
That  pacification,  if  it  be  considered  in  all  its  effects,  as  reiiev- 
ang  India  from  danger,  as  delivering  Austria  from  annoyance 
on  her  eastern  frontiers,  as  enieebling  the  diversion  made  by  the 
^'urkish  army  on  the  Russian  frontier  in  the  critical  and  deci- 
^*C£Ufunm  of  1812|  aad  its  an  assertion  of  independence  <m 
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the  part  of  Turkey  herrdf,  long  nuroba*ed  nmrng  die 
Tieiit  TaiBali  of  JFranGe,  may  be  justly  esteemfd  cttie  of  die  gmf- 
est  services  ever  rendered  by  a  negociator  to  bis  ooanCryt  tlHin||ii 
tbe  exceli^t  and  distinguished  person  who  rendered  str  siflQara 
servioet  has,  we  believe,  been  left  to  find  his  reward  fn  me  afV- 
probation  of  his  own  conscience.  Constaatmopie  was  the 
Tor  IB  which  tbe  Persian  statesmen  saw  the  floottuitioBs  of 
and  policy  in  Christendom.  As  soon  jis  EiM^iid  bad  iwade 
peace  witn  the  Porte,  it  was  concluded  at  Tebraun  that  Enj^ 
fish  friendship  must  be  valuable.  Beyond  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Persia,  or  perhaps  beyond  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caapian,  no 
part  of  the  plan  of  invasion  could  have  been  settled.  The  state 
of  the  country  and  the  character  of  its  p^vemroents  were  too 
little  known  to.  allow  any  arrangements  either  politic^  or  niiii- 
tary.  It  is  troe,  that  some  oi  the  French  {^graphical  engt- 
neers  in  tbe  retinue  of  General  Gardanne,  appear  to  have  faond 
their  way  into  some  parts  of  tbe  Cauhul  donrinionsf  and  some  of 
these  intelligent  and  enterpri^sing  officers  are  said  to  hayepeoe* 
trated  to  tbe  mouths  of  the  Indus. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Ameers  or  rulers  of  tbe  province  of 
Sind  mainiaioed  a  pretty  close  correspondence  with  the  French 
minister  at  Tebraun.  It  is  well  (cnown,  that  a  csfilaii  or  ca- 
ravan of  SO,00(X  persons  travels  annually  from  tbe  fiuasaan  town 
of  Osenburgh  to  Bokhara.  Tbey  travel  in  the  winter,  for  the 
sake  of  melted  snow,  in  a  desert  almost  without  wiMr,  and  on 
account  also  of  the  facility  and  security  of  passing  the  Jaxav- 
|es  on  the  ice.  Half  the  people  of  Bokhara  are  said  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  Russian  trade,  which  probably  consists  chiefly 
m  peltry  from  Siberia,  and  European  hardware  and  wooUeas. 
Shah  Hyder,  tbq  ^^K  of  Boklmra,  a  priRoe  who  can  faring 
5O9OOO  horse  into  the  field,  sent  two  embassies  to  the  Enpncss 
Catharine.  The  city  of  Bokhara,  still  celebrated  as  a  seat  of 
Mussulmaun  learning,  b  said  now  to  contain  100,000  inbafai- 
tants.  With  the  caravan  from  Osenbi^rgh,  probably  travel  tbe 
Mussulmaun  pilgrims  from  Tobokki,  of  whotm  sooie  visit  Mec- 
ca eveiT  year,  where  thev  meet  professors  of  the  same  faith 
from  Aladagascar,  from  Borneo,  and  from  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Senegal.  But  no  negociation  is  known  to  have  been  carried  on, 
either  by  France  or  Russia,  with  the  government  of  Canbul, 
or  among  the  Usbeck  states  to  tbe  north,  or  with  the  Sdks  or 
Bajpoots,  or  in  Thibet,  where  the  numerous  followers  of  Bud- 
dhism among  tbe  eastern  subjects  of  Russia  migbt  probably  have 
anpf^ed  expert  and  zealous  negociators  at  the  Lama^  court. 

In  the  year  1808,  when  the  influence  of  Geaeral  Gardanne 
had  reached  its  highest  point  in  Persia,  the  government  of  ^adia 
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4>egaD  tbeir  measures  to  guard  i^inst  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened them.     Few  governments  bad  servants  better  qualified  tof 
diplomatic  missions,  by  general  understanding  and  local  expf^ 
irieiice«  by  perfect  knowledge  of  the  interest  of  their  own  and  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  by  familiarity  with  the  languages,  man- 
ners and  character  of  the  countries  to  which  they  were  to  be 
«enL     Some  of  these  accomplished  gentlemen  have  since  dis* 
tinguished  themselves  in  European  diplomacy.    Others  have,  by 
valuable  works,  *  enabled  the  public  to  estimate  their  talents  ^  • 
some  have  displayed  the  minds  and  the  knowledge  of  lawgivov 
and  statesmen,  in  their  examination  before  both  Houses  of  Par-^ 
liament  at  tlie  renewal  of  the  Company's  privilege.    Mr  Elphjp- 
alone  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  were  chosen  by  Lord  Minto  for 
the  embassies  to  Persia  and  Caubul.     3oth  were  indeed  pointed 
out  to  him  by  the  general  voice  of  India.    Sir  John  had  been 
before  sent  as  Envoy  to  Persia  by  Lord  Wellesiey,  and  probably 
knew  the  court  and  country  as  well  as  any  foreign  minister  ever 
knew  the  atate  to  which  he  was  sent.     He  found  t|fe  interest  of. 
tJie  enemy  paramount*    Indeed,  any  man  but  himseilf  iji^ould, 
■        huve  abandoned  the  case  at  that  time  as  utterly  djpsperatc^    But' 
I         fae  did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  negociatioo  in  more  £^^ou'r- 
,        able  timea,  to  provide  the  means  of  annoying  an  inyader,  if  sup* 
ported  by  Turkey,  and  Persia,  and  to  make  the  latter  power  feel 
that  it  was  possible  to  bring  the  force  of  British  India  direcdy  to 
act  upon  her.     By  a  skilful  use  of  means  so  slender,  that  a  com- 
mon eye  oould  not  have  discovered  their  existence — by  naval 
demonstraiions  in  the  Persian  Giilph,  which  would  have  |Jlac- 
€d  the  important  stations  of  that  sea  at  his  command, — he  ren* 
4ered  its  petty  maritime  chieis  subservient  to  his  projects;  he 
was  ready  to  avail  himself  of  the  disaffection  which  might  a- 
«8e  in  Southern  Persia,  and  even  to  act  on  the  invader's  Tine  of 
advance,  ^iarough  the  Pachalic  of  Bagdad,  a  territory  really  in- 
dependent of  its  nominal  Sovereign  at  Constantinople;  and 
which  it  then  strongly  appeared  to  be  a  considerable  object  of 
Indian  policy  to  preserve  from  falling  into  complete  subjectioii 
jto  either  of  the  great  monarchies  of  Turkey  or  Persia. 

*  Iq  the  first  class  of  which  must  be  placed  CoL  Wilks's  admir- 
able work,  of  which  the  continuation  will  probably  be  the  best  bis* 
tory  of  British  India,  from  the  conclusion  of  Orme  to  the  fall  of  Se- 
pringapatam.  It  may  deserve  the  consideradon  of  this  excellent  writer^ 
i^hether  a  sapplemenul  volume,  from  the  fall  of  Seringapatam,  to 
the  Mahratu  peace  of  1805,  forming  with  Orme  a  generally  accessir 
ble  series  of  Anglo-Indian  history,  would  not  be  a  fit  employment  of 
I  the  leisu.e  which  has  been  restoiei  to  him,  by  events  equally  ipo^ 

M&tcus  AX4I  lingular. 
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The  results  of  Sir  John's  mission  are,  we  rejoice  to  hear, 
speedily  to  be  laid  before  the  public.  Those  who  know  his  ta-  ' 
lents,  his  Eastern  knowledge,  Ivis  unwearied  industry,  and  who 
have  read  his  excellent  account  of  the  Seiks,  will  naturally  ex- 
pect from  him  a  work  which,  with  Sir  John  Chnrdin,  will  com- 
plete our  knowledge  of  Persia.  His  judgement  in  the  choice  of 
assistants,  and  their  routes  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  that  mo-r 
narchy,  have  laid  open  a  country  hitherto  ahnost  wholly  un- 
known. Some  part  of  the  information  conveyed  in  Mr  Kinneir's 
Valuable  memoir  and  important  map,  coincides  with  that  fur- 
nished by  Mr  Elphinstone.  As  they  conducted  their  inquiriea 
respecting;  the  same  places  about  the  same  time,  ^nd  afterwards 
communicated  with  each  other  frankly  and  liberally,  it  would 
3iot  be  always  easy,  nor  is  it  very  important,  in  every  case,  to 
decide  to  which  of  the  two  missions  a  geographical  discovery  is 
to  be  ascribed.  TUfi  true  ge^raphy  of  the  vast  and  celebrated 
^egioni  extendji^  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Indus,  and  firom  the 
Oxus  or  Jaxartes  to  the  Indian  Ocea^,  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
xhe  joint  labours  of  both. 

'  Mr  Elphinstone  being  indisputably  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
pany's civil  service,  in  political  talent  and  know^ege,  was  chosen 
for  the  untrodden  ground  of  Caubul.  The  prepai^ations  for 
Lis  mission  were,  he  tells  us,  made  at  Delhi,  with  thai  parade 
A*nd  display  which  are  calculated  to  dazzle  the  barbaric  fancy  of 
an  Eastern  Court.  In  the  preface  to  the  tragedy  of  Aureng- 
xebe,  Dryden,  if  we  remember  right,  apologizes  for  exhibit- 
ing on  the  tragic  theatre,  the  events  of  bis  own  time,  by  the  just 
find  ingenious  observation,  that  distant,  and  especially  unknown 
find  almost  inaccessible  places,  produce  on  the  imagination  the 
same  effect  with  ancient  times ;  and  that  the  story  of  Aureng- 
^ebe's  family  at  Agra  and  Delhi  was  as  remote  from  the  minds  of 
English  spectators,  a$  the  fate  of  Cassar  seventeen  centuries  be- 
fore. Delhi  has  now  been  for  ten  years  an  English  town ;  and 
jt  is  justice  to  moderate  conquest,  and  well^administered  abso- 
lute power,  to  add)  that  in  that  time  its  ruinous  houses  have 
*been  rebuilt,  and  its  desert  streets  have  begun  to  be  inhabited  ; ' 
find  that  though  the  Mogul  has  not  been  restored,  he  is  at  least 
j^  a  condition  of  afl^uence  and  dignity,  instead  of  beings  like  his 
"wretched  predecessor  undeic  the  Mahratta  tyranpy,  a  prisoner 
in  barbarous  durance.  From  thi^  capital,  the  mission  began  ita 
journey  on  the  IStb  of  October,^  l$Ob.  Its  track  is  marked  on 
the  excellent  map  which  accompanies  the  work*     *  From  DeU 

*  ly  to  Canouiid,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,   is  through 

*  the  British  dominions,  and  need  not  be  described. '     This  o« 
inissioni  and  others  of  the  like  nature,  we  cannot  quite  appro ve«. 
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To  omit  perfectly  familiar  Bcenes,  and  to  b^n  where  new  !»> 
formation  commences,  is  an  excellent  general  rule  in  books  of 
travels.  Bat  the  greater  part  of  the  British  donn'nionii  in  Asia 
are  very  little  known  to  the  general  reader,  for  whom  books  are 
published.  The  territories  recently  acquired  in  Hindustaun 
are  more  interesting  than  Caubul,  and  almost  as  little  known. 
An  account  of  the  present  state,  and  recent  revolutions  of  the 
city  of  Delhi;  of  our  late  conquests  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
of  the  Rajpoot  Princes  and  country,  would  have  formed  a  suit- 
able opening  of  the  book ;  as  it  might  have  been  closed  by  a 
fuller  description  of  the  Punjaub,  of  the  city  of  Labor,  of  Um- 
rutsir,  of  the  political  state  of  the  Seiks,  and  of  the  probable 
line  of  Alexanaer's  march  through  that  country,  which  Mr  El* 
phinstone  is  probably  better  qualified  to  illustrate  than  any  other 
individuaL  This  last  aul^ect  (if  not  all  the  others)  we  should 
Bttli  recommend  to  his  attention.  The  narrative  of  Anian  is  sa 
minute,  that  it  is  evidently  rather  transcribed  than  abridged^ 
from  the  accounts  of  Alexander's  staff-officers,  drawn  up  on- 
the  spot    The  features  of  the  country  are  peculiar,  and, .  we 

8 resume,  unchanged.  Mr  Elphinstone  alone  is  equally  fami- 
ar  with  the  narration  and  the  country  i  and  if  he  should 
think  it  too  small  for  separate  publication,  it  would  be  a  fit  con« 
tribution  towards  those  learned  collections  in  India,  which,  by 
the  return  of  %Ir  Colebrooke  to  England,  have  lost  their  firmest 
support,  and  their  brightest  ornament. 

Canouod  exhibited  the  first  specimen  of  the  Desert.  Near 
that  place,  the  mission  met  *  sand-hills,  which  at  first  were  co« 

*  vered  with  bushes,  but  afterwards  were  naked  piles  of  sand, 

*  rising  one  after  another,  like  the  waves,  of  the  sea,  and  mark- 
^  ed  on  the  surface  bv  the  wind  like  drifted  snow. '  There  are 
roads  hardened  by  tne  tread  of  animals ;  but  *  off  the  road, 

*  our  horses  sunk  into  the  sand  above  the  knees. '  Through 
this  desert,  sometimes  sprinkled  with  miserable  dwellings,  and 
interrupted  by  cultivation  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  the 
mission  proceeded  by  Bikaneer,  Bahawulpoor,  and  Moultian, 
to  the  Ferry  of  the  Indus  at  Kaheree,  for  a  distance,  which  seema' 
to  be  more  than  five  hundred  miles. 

Of  this  Desert,  and  of  the  men  who  border  or  dwell  in  it, 
Mr  Elphinstone  presents  us  with  the  following  striking  sketches. 

*  The  Shekhawuctee  countrf  seems  to  lose  its  title  to  be  included 
in  the  Desert,  when  compared  with  the  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  between  its  western  frontier  and  Bahawulpoor ;  and,  even  of 
this,  only  the  last  hundred  miles  is  absolutely  destitute  of  inhabit* 
Hnts,  water,  or  vegetation.  Our  journey  from  the  Shekhawut  fron- 
tier  to  PoogguU  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  was 
over  hills  and  valleys  gf  loose  and  heavy  sand.    The  bills  were  ex* 
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•cdy  Kke  those  which  are  sometiraes  formed  by  tblB  mini  on  the  af:| 
ahore,  hot  far  exceeding  them  in  their  height,  which  was  from  twen- 
ty to  one  hundred  feet.     They  are  said  to  shift  their  positions«  and 
to  alter  their  shapes,  according  as  they  are  af&cted  by  the  wbd  f 
a|id  in  summer,  the  passage  of  many  parts  of  the  Desert  is  said  to 
be  rendered  dangerous  by  the  clouds  of  moving  sand ;  but  when  I 
saw  the  hilb  (b  winter),  they  seemed  to  have  a  great  degree  of 
permanence,  for  they  bore  a  sort  of  grass,  besides  ^oke,  and  the 
ihomy  bushes  of  the  Baubool,  and  the  Bair,  or  Jujube,  which  al- 
together gave  them  an  appearance  that  sometimes  amounted  to  ver* 
dure«      AnK>ng  the  most  dismal  hills  of  sand,  one  occasionally 
meets  with  a  village,  if  such  a  name  can  be  given  to  a  few  round 
huts  of  straw,  with  low  walls  and  conical  roofs,  like  little  stocks  of 
com.    These  are  surrounded  by  hedges  of  thorny  branches  stack  in 
the  sand,  ¥^ich,  as  wdl  as  the  houses,  are  so  dry,  that  if  they  hapr 
pened  to  catch  fire,  the  village  would  be  reduced  to  ashes  in  five 
minutes.     These  miserable  abodes  are  surrounded  by  a  few  fieldst 
vhich  depend  for  water  on  die  rains  and  dews,  and  which  b^ar  thin 
jsrop  of  the  poorest  kind  of  pulse,  and  of  Bajra,  or  Hc^cus  Spica- 
tus ;  and  tbii  last,  though  it  flourishes  in  the  most  sterile  coimtriesy 

Eows  here  with  difficulty,  each  stalk  several  feet  from  its  neigh- 
Hf.     Jhe  wells  are  often  three  hundred  feet  deep,  and  one  was 
three  hiindred  and  forty-five  feet.     With  this  enormous  depth,  some 
IRrere  cn^y  ^ree  feet  in  diameter ;  the  water  is  always  brackish,  un- 
wholesome, za^  so  scanty,  that  two  bullocks  working  for  a  night, 
jeasQy  emptied  a  well.     The  water  was  poured  into  reservoirs  line4 
yrith  clay,  which  pur  party  drank  dry  in  an  instant  after  its  arrival. 
These  wells  are  all  lined  with  masonry.     The  natives  have  a  way  of 
covering  them  with  boards,  heaped  with  sand,  that  effectually  con? 
ceals  them  from  an  enemy.     In  the  midst  of  so  arid  a  country,  the 
water-melon,  the  most  juicy  of  fniits,  is  found  in  profusion.     It  is 
really  a  snbjeet  of  wonder  to  see  melons  three  or  foqr  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, growing  from  a  stalk  as  slender  as  that  of  the  commoii 
melon,  in  the  dry  sand  of  the  dessurt.    They  are  sown,  and  perhaps 
require  %ame  cultivation ;  but  they  are  Kattered  about  to  all  a^pp^r- 
^nce  as  if  they  grew  wild. 

*  The  common  inhabitanu  arc  Japts.  The  upper  closes  are  I^a- 
thore  Raujpoots.  The  former  are  little,  black,  and  ill-looking,  and 
bear  strong  appearances  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  latter 
are  stout  and  handsome,  with  hoolped  noses,  and  Jewisli  features; 
I'hey  are  haughty  in  their  manners,  very  indolent^  and  almost  con- 
tinually drunk  with  opium* 

*  The  stock  consists  of  bullocks  and  camels,  which  last  are  kept 
m  numerous  herds,  and  are  used  to  carry  loads,  to  ride  on,  and 
even  to  plough.  Of  the  wild  animals,  the  desart  rat  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  for  its  numbers,  though  not  for  its  size ;  the  innumerable 
holes  made  by  these  animals  where  the  ground  is  solid  enough  to 
ftdmit  of  it,  ai'e  indeed  a  fierious  incoayenience  to  s^hoiseman,  whom 
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fbcy  distress  even  more  diaiv  die  heavy  s^nd.  It  is  more  like  a 
squirrel  than  a  rat,  has  a  tuft  at  the  end  of  its  tail,  and  is  often 
•e«n  sitting  upright,  with  its  fore-feet  crossed  like  a  kangaroo.  It  is 
tyat  unlike  the  jerboa,  but  is  much  less,  and  uses  all  its  feet.  It  ^ 
not  peculiar  to  the  desart,  being  found  in  most  sgndy  places  on  the 
^prest  of  die  J^mmi,  Antelopes  are  found  in  some  parts,  as  is  the 
^oorkbur,  or  wild  ass,  so  well  depicted  in  the  book  of  Job.  This 
animal  is  sometimes  found  alone*  but  oftener  in  herds.  It  resem- 
bles a  mule  rather  than  an  ass,  but  is  of  the  colour  of  the  latter.  It 
St  remarkable  for  its  shyness,  and  still  more  for  its  speed  :■  at  a  kind 
«f  shuffling  trot  peculiar  to  itself,  it  will  leave  the  fleetest  horses  be^ 
hind.  The  foxes  may  also  be  mentioned ;  they  are  less  than  our 
fox,  but  somewhat  larger  than  the  oommon  one  of  India :  thetr 
backs  are  of  the  same  brownish  colour  with  the  latter ;  but  in  one 
part  of  the  desart,  their  legs  and  belly  up  to  a  certain  height,  are 
black,  and  in  another,  white.  The  line  l^ween  those  coloiirs  and 
the  brown  is  so  diadsicdy  matrked,  that  the  one  kind  seems  as  if  it 
had  been  wading  up  to  the  belly  in  ink,  and  the  other  in  whitevr 
wash. 

*  The  rest  of  the  dttart  kr  about  one  hundred  miWs  from  Poog. 
gul  to  Bahawulpore,  was  a  flat  of  hard  clay,  which  sounded  under 
our  horses'  feet  like  a  board.  In  some  ^ces  small  hills  were  formed 
by  sand  app^rendy  blown  over  the  clay  i  on  these  were  some  bushes 
of  Phoke«  and  some  litde  plants  of  wild  rue,  and  of  a  kind  called 
l«aara,  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  everlasting,  and  whicl|[ 
IS  said  to  yield  abundance  of  alkali  when  bqmt.  The  clay  was  det* 
titute  of  all  vegetation  y  and  in  diis  tract,  excepting  the  fort  and  ppo| 
of  Moujgur,  and  two  wells  about  sixteen  miles  from  Bahawulpoor, 
there  is  neither  water  nor  inhabitants  to  be. found  ;  yet,  as  we  tra- 
yelled  from  the  first  on  die  road  adopted  by  all  caravans,  it  may  ba 
presumed  that  we  saw  the  most  habitable  poruon  of  the  whole. 

*  It  is  obvious,  that  a  dessqt,  such  as  I  have  described,  could  no| 
be  passed  without  preparadon  ;  camels  had  accordingly  been  hired 
at  Canound  to  carry  water  and  provisions,  which  completed  the  num* 
her  of  our  camels  to  six  hundred*  besides  twe^re  or  thirteen  ele* 
phants.  Qnr  water  was  carried  in  leathern  bags,  mstde  of  the  skins 
of  sheep,  besides  some  much  larger  ones,  npade  of  the  hides  of  ojsen^ 
and  twenty -four  large  copper  vessels,  two  of  which  were  a  load  Yor 
a  camel.  These  were  made  for  the  Hindpo  Sepoys,  and  proved  the 
belt  contrivance,  as  die  skins  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
f pilled  much  water  after  all.  In  providing  water  for  the  aniipak, 
we  took  no  account  of  the  camels,  that  crfati^re  bearing  thirst  for  » 
period  which  is  almost  incredible. 

'  The  women  who  had  accompanied  the  rofssion  were  sent  back 
from  Chooroo  with  a  guard,  and  many  of  our  servants  were  allow, 
fd  to  return  by  the  same  opportunity ;  but  this  did  not  secure  us  the 
(ervices  of  the  remainder ;  for  such  was  their  dread  of  the  desert, 
(hat  inen  of  all  descriptions  deserted  by  twenties  and  thirties  iiii  w« 
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i^-ere.so'far  advanced  as  to  render  their  return  impossible.  As  there 
fwas  a  war  in  Btkaneer,  and  as  the  road  was  at  all  times  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  the  Bhuttees  and  other  plunderers,  we  engaged 
lone  hundred  horse  and  fifty  foot  in  the  Shekhawutte^  .to  assist  o«r 
regular  escort  in  protecting  our  long  line  of  baggage. 

'  All  these  arrangements  being  completed,  .'we  marched  from 
.-Chooroo  on  the  30th  of  October.  We  marched  in  the  night,  as  we 
^ad  done  since  we  entered  the  Shelchawuttee  ;  we  generally  began 
to  load  by  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon*  but  it  was  long  before  we 
vere  able  to  proceed  4  and  the  head  of  our  line  never  reached  the 
•encamping  ground  till  twelve  or  one.  On  many  occasions  we  were 
much  later.;  and  once  or  twice  it  was  broad  day  before  we  arrived 
3ac  our  stage.  The  marches  were  seldom  very  long,  ^he^longest 
was  twenty-six  miles,  and  the  shortest  .6fteenj  but  the  fatigue  which 
our  people  suffered  bore  no  proportion  to  the  distance.  Oar  lin^ 
vhen  in  the  closest  order,  was  two  miles  long.  The  path  by  which 
^e  travelled  wound  much  to  avoid  the  sand  hills.  It  was  too  nar- 
row to  allow  of  two  camels  going  abreast ;  and,  if  an  animal  step- 
ped to  one  side,  it  suitk  in  the  sand  as  in  snow ;  so  that  the  least  ob- 
struction towards  the  head  of  the  line  stopt  the  whole ;  nor  could  the 
-head  move  on  if  the  rear^was  detained,  lest  that  division,  being  se- 
)>arated  from  the  guides,  mi^it  lose  its  way  among  the  sand  hills. 
'To  prevent  this,  a  signal  was  passed  along  the  line  .by  beat  of  drum, 
^hen  any  circumstance  occasioned  a  stoppage  in  'the  rear;  aad  a 
Crumpet,  sounded  from  time  to  time  at  the  head  of  the  line,  -kept  all 
informed  of  the  direction  in  which  the  cc^umn  was  proceeding.  The 
lieavy  sand  made  marching  so  fatiguing  that  we  were  obliged  to  al- 
Jow  camels  for  half  the  infantry  Sepoys,  that  they  might  ride  bj 
turns,  two  .on  axamel;  we  had,  besides,  caj  a  was  (or  large  panniers 
on  camels),  for  the  sick.  The  annoyance  oif  '^e  march  was  greatly- 
increased  by  the  incredible  number  of  a  sort  of  small  burs,  which 
stuck  to  every  thing  that  touched  them,  and  occasioned  great  unea- 
siness. They  are  however  useful,  inasmuch  as  they  form  a  favour- 
ate  food  for  horses,  and  the  seed  is  eaten -even  by  men«  The  want 
•of  water,  and  the  quality  of  that  which  we  met  with,  was  also  a 
^reat  hardship  to  our  men  and  followers*;  and,  though  the  abund- 
;ince  of  water  melons  afforded  occasional  relief  to  their  thir^it,  its 
effect  on  their  health  was  by  no  means  salutary^  Such  were  the 
combined  effects  of  fatigue,  bad  water,  and  tlie  excessive  use  of 
iwater  melons,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  nativ/es  who  accompa- 
lued  us  became  afflicted  with  a  4ow  fever,  accompanied  iby  a  dysexv- 
f^ry ;  and  to  such  a  degree  did  this  extend,  that  thirty  Sepoys,  with- 
out reckoning  followers,  were  taken  ill  in  the  course  of  one  day  a^ 
Nuttoosir ;  and  forty  persons  of  all  descriptions  expired  duting  the 
^rst  week  of  our  halt  at  Bikaneer.  The  great  difference  between 
•the  temperature  of  the  days  and  nights  no  doubt  #ontributed  to  this 
snortality.  Even  the  English  gentlemen  used  to  suffer  from  cold 
luring  the  night  marches^  and  were  happy  to  kiadle^  lar^  fir/e  ^ 
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soon  as  we  readied  our  ground ;  yet  the  ran  becathe  powerful  so* 

early  is  tlie  moming»'  that  we  always  woke  with  a  feverish  heat  whichf 

histed  till  sunset.    The  Europeans,  however,  did  not  8u£Ber  any  se-^ 

rions  illness.     Some  instances  of  violent  inflammation  in  the  eyelidsi^ 

'         #ere  die  only  disorders  of  which  we  had  to  complain. 

^  <  Our  march  to  Bikaneer  was  attended  with  f^w  adventures.    Par-^ 

'         ties  of  plunderers  were  twice  seen,  but  did  not  attack  out  baggage. 

Some  of  the  people  also  lost  their  way,  and  were  missing  for  a  day 

I         6r  two ;  during  which  time  they  were  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  the 

t         lintnhabited  parts  of  the  desarr,  and  were  hred  on  by  all  the  villa- 

i         ges  ^x^iieh  they  approached  in  hopes  of  getting  guides  or  directions^ 

I         for  their  journey. 

I  •  At  last,  on  the  5ih  of  November,  in  the  midst  of  a  tract  of  more? 

I  ^aH  ordinary  desolation,  we  discovereld  the  walls  and  towers  of  Bi* 
t  l^eer,  which  presented  the  appearance  of  a  great  and  magnificentf 
t  tit  J  in  the  midst  of  a  Wilderness.  Ei^n  after  we  reached  our  grround^ 
t  there  were  disputes  in  camp  whether  it  or  D^lly  was  nioit  extensive  ;r 
!  but  a  little  farther  acquaintance  removed  this  impression.  The  towo 
i  v^as  surroundefd  by  a  Bne  wall',  strengthened  witbmany  round  towers, 
t  and  crowned  with  the  Usual  Indian  battlements.  It  contained  some' 
I  High  hocmes,  aitd'some  temples,  one  of  Which  had  a  lofty  spire,  and^ 
I  at  one  comer  was  a  vtry  high  and  showy  fort.  It  was  distinguished' 
I  by  the  whiteness  of  all  the  bidldings,  arising  from  the  material  al- 
I  te^dj  described  at  Chooroo,  and  by  the  absence  of  trees,  which  give 
I  most  Indian  towns  the  appearanee  of  woods  rather  thati  of  inhabited* 

I  places.     The  beauty  of  Bikaneer  however  was  all  external.    On  en« 

I  tering  the  gates,  most  of  it  was  found  to  be  composed  of  huts,  witb 

mud  walls  painted  red.  It  was  exceedingly  pop^ous,  perhaps  fronr 
the  number  of  people  who  had  fled  to  the  capital"  in  consequence  of 
the  state  of  the  country. 

*  Bikaneer  was  at  this  titne  invaded  by  fitie  different  armies ;  one^ 
6f  which  belonging  to  the  Raja  of  Jbudpoor,  and  15,00(y strong,  had 
arrived  T^thin  a  few  miles  of  the  city.  Another  smaller  fbrce  was: 
equally  hear,  while  the  rest  were  end^vouring  to  reach  the  same 
point  by  different  routes.  A'  number  of  predatory  horse  had  alsa 
been  let  Idose  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  provisions  from  the  surround- 
ing countries;  on  which  a  city  situated  like  Bikaneer,  must  obviously 
depend  for  existence.-  He  Raja,  on  the  other  hand,-  filled  up  all  the^ 
wdls  within  ten  nEriles  of  his  capital,  and  trusted  for  deliverance  to 
the  desolation  whidi  surrounded  him.* 

*  This  state  of  a£Eiairs  was  not  very  faVotiraUe  for  supplying  the" 
n^ants  of  the  mission ;  and  we  thought  ourselves  lucky  in  being  en- 
abled to  renew  our  march  within  eleven  days.  During  this  time, 
snilitary  operations  wt^  carried  on  between  the  patties.  The  small-' 
est  of  the  armed  bodies  near  Bikaneer  was  obliged  to  fall  back  s* 
iliarch.  A  convoy  from  the  eastward  alsd  forc^  its  way  into  the 
town ;  and  another  going  to  the  enemy,  was  cut  o£F  by  the  RajaV 
l^eops.     Many  men  were  killed  on  tlxis  occasion,  and  mud^  yivLO^ 
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<]er  was  taken  by  tlie  vrctors.  Their  appes»-|itlce;  m  the^  pai«ed 
iiear  our  cs^mp,  wa  well  described  by  one  of  the  gtntleo^eii  of  ibe 
mission.  In  one  place  was  seen  a  party  dnviqg  in  intiau  >9  futolber 
«onie  loaded  carts,  here  a  horseman  pricking  oa  a  iraptonod  .cmekI 
with  his  long  spear*  and  there  a  gun  dragged  slowly, thfOOgb  the 
sand  by  fifteen  or  twenty  bollocks.  Disorderly  bands  of  nigged  toU 
diers  were  seen  in  all  directions,  most  of  them  with  plunder  of  wamt 
kind,  and  all  in  spirits  with  their  victory. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  I  was  assailed  by  both  parties  wifh  constant 
.  applications,  the  Joudpoor  General  urging  me  to  come  to  his  campi 

$ind  the  Raja  desiring  me  to  take  part  with  him.  The  former  could 
only  throw  out  hints  of  danger  from  omitting  to  comply  with  his 
wishes ;  but  the  Raja  could  at  pleasure  actiderate  or  retard  ihe 
provision  of  our  cattle  and  supplies  ;  and  by  placing  n  guard  oy^ 
the  well  which  had  been  allotted  to  us,  he  one  day  showed,  to  our 
no  small  uneasiness  how  completely  he  had  us  in  his  power.  The 
resttiction  however  was  removed  on  a  remonstrance*  and  mi^ht 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  water  being  required  elsewhcce ;  for 
while  we  were  taking  in  water  for  our  journey^  we  were  onrselvei 
obliged  to  place  guards  over  the  well,  and  to  withhold  water  entire- 
ly from  our  camels  for  the  two  or  three  last  daysof  our  stay. 

*•  The  time  of  our  residence  was  variously  occupied^  At  first 
there  was  some  novelty  in  observing  the  natives,  with  whom  our 
camp  was  crowded  like  a  fair.  Nothing  could  exceed  their  curiosi- 
ty ;  and  when  one  of  us  appeared  abroad,  he  was  stared  at  like  il 
prodigy.  They  wore  loose  clothes  of  white  cotton  or  muslin,  like 
the  people  of  Hindoostan ;  but  were  distinguished  from  them  by 
their  Raujpoot  features,  and  by  their  remarkable  turban,  which  rises 
high  over  the  head  like  a  mitre,  and  has  a  cloth  of  some  other  colour 
wound  round  the  bottom.  Some  of  our  party  went  into  the  town, 
wheie,  although  curiosity  drew  a  mob  round  them,  they  were  treat- 
ed with  great  civility :  Others  rode  out  into  the  desert,  but  were 
|!Oon  wearied  with  the  dreary  and  unvaried  prospect  it  afforded ;  for 
within  ten  yards  of  tlie  town  was  as  waste  as  the  wildest  part  of  Ara- 
bia. On  the  northern  side  alone  there  was  something  like  a  woody 
valley*  The  most  curious  sight  at  Bikaneer  was  a  well  of  fine  wa- 
fer, immediately  under  the  fort,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Ra- 
ja. It  was  three  hundred  feet  deep,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  ia 
diameter.  Four  buckets,  each  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  worked  at 
it  at  once  ;  and,  w!ien  a  bucket  was  let  down,  its  striking  the  water 
«iade  a  noise  like  a  great  gun. 

*  Great  part  of  our  time  was  taken  up  with  the  Raja*s  visit,  and 
<rar  Attendance  at  his  palace.  The  Raja  came  to  my  camp,  through 
.a  street,  formed  by  his  own  troops  and  joined  by  one  of  our's,  which 
extended  from  the  {>kirts  of  the  camp  to  the  tent  where  he  w.as  re- 
ceived. He  was  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  in  a  vehicle  like  the 
bmly  of  an  old-fashioned  coach.  He  was  preceded  by  a  great  ma- 
lty chobdars,  bearing  slender  silver  maces,  with  large  knobs  at  the 
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top,  whidi  they  waved  oVer  their  beads  in  the  ai^,  and  followed  by 
m.  numerous  retinue.  He  sat  down  on  a  niusnud  (a  kind  of  throne 
composed  of  cushions)^  under  a  canopy,  or  rather  an  awnin|^  of  red 
weWet,  *enibroidered  and  laced  with  gold,  and  supported  by  four  sii- 
ver  pillars,  all  of  which  he  had  sent  out  for  the  purpose.  We  con- 
weraed  on  various  subjects  for  an  hour.  Among  other  topics,  the 
Raja  enquired  about  the  age  of  the  King,  the  climate  of  £nglaDd« 
and  the  politics  of  the  nation.  He  showed  a  knowledge  of  our  re* 
lation  to  France  ;  and  one  of  the  company  asked,  whether  my  mis* 
sion  was  not  owing  to  our  wars  with  that  nation.  Presents  were  at 
last  put  before  him  and  his  courtiers,  according  to  the  Indian  cus* 
torn ;  after  which  he  withdrew. 

*  Raja  Soorut  Sing  is  a  man  of  a  good  height,  and  a  fair  com* 
plexion  for  an  Indian.  He  has  black  whiskers  and  a  beard  (except 
on  the  middle  of  his  chin),  a  long  nose,  and  Raujpoot  features :  he 
has  a  good  face,  and  a  smilling  countenance.  He  is  reckoned  an 
opprecstve  prince.  It  is  strongly  suspected  that  he  poisoned  his  elder 
brother,  whom  he  succeeded;  and,  it  is  certain,  that  he  murdered 
an  agent  sent  from  the  Vizier  of  Hindostan  to  the  King  of  CaubuL 
Yet,  as  he  is  very  strict  in  his  devotions,  and  particular  in  the  diet 
prescribed  by  his  religion,  his  subjects  allow  him  the  character  of  a 
aaint. 

*  I  returned  his  visit  6n  the  next  day  but  one,  having  been  invited 
by  his  second  son,  who,  thou^^h  an  infant,  was  sent  for  that  purpose 
with  a  great  retinue.  The  fort  looked  well,  as  we  approached.  It 
was  a  confused  assemblage  of  towers  and  battlements,  overtopped 
by  houses  crowded  together.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square^ 
surrounded  with  a  wall  thirty  feet  high,  and  a  good  dry  ditch.  The 
palace  was  a  curious  old  building,  in  which,  after  ascending  several 
flights  of  steps,  we  came  to  a  court  surrounded  by  buildings,  and 
then  had  one  hundred  yards  to  go^  before  we  reached  a  small  stone 
hall,  supported  by  pillars*  where  the  Raja  took  his  seat  under  his 
canopy.  The  court  was  different  from  any  thing  I  had  seen,  those 
present  being  fairer  than  other  Hindostanees,  and  marked  by  tlieir 
Jewish  features  and  showy  turbans.  The  Raja  and  his  relations  had 
tarbans  of  noany  colours,  richly  adorned  with  jewels ;  and  the  Raja 
sat  resting  his  arms  on  a  shield  of  steel,  the  bosses  and  rim  of  wiiich 
were  set  with  diamonds  and  rubies.  After  some  time,  the  Raja 
proposed  that  we  should  withdraw  from  the  heat  and  crowd,  and 
coiMclucted  us  into  a  very  neat,  cool*  and  private  apartment,  in  a  se- 
parate court ;  the  walls  were  of  plaster,  as  fine  a$  stucco,  and  were 
ornamented  in  good  taste ;  the  doors  were  clo6e<l  with  curtains  of 
China  satin.  ,  When  we  were  seated  on  the  gro<ind.  In  the  Indian 
wsy,  the  Raja  began  a  speech,  in  which  he  said  he  was  a  subject  of 
the  throne  of  Delly,  tliat  Delly  was  now  in  our  hands,  and  he  seized 
the  opportunity  of  my  coming,  to  acknowledge  our  sovereignty.  He 
then  called  for  the  keys  of  his  fort,  and  insisted  on  my  taking  them, 
which  I  refused,  disclaiming  the  extended,  rights  a£cribed  to  us. 
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Ai^er  a  long  contest,  the  Raja  consented  to  keep  the  key« ;  and  whed 
Home  more  conversation  had  passed,  a  mob  of  dancing  women  en- 
tered, and  danced  and  sung  till  we  withdrew. 

•  We  at  last  marched  from  Bikaneer  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of 
November.  The  country  we  passed  on  the  two  Brst  nights*  was  like 
that  already  described  ;  and  our  people  were  so  fatigued  after  the  se- 
cond march,  that  We  intended  to  have  halted  a  day  to  refresh  them^ 
when  the  Dewaun  of  the  Raja  of  Bikaneer  acquainted  tis  with  some 
movements  of  a  certain  partizan*  and  of  some  of  the  predatory 
tribes  of  the  desart*  which  indt(ced  us  to  move  in  the  day  instead  o^ 
the  nighty  to  enable  us  the  better  to  ptoteet  otir  baggage. 

'  In  consequence  of  this  change,  the  generale  beat  at  two  oMock 
m  the  morning  (November  19th}  ;  hot  it  was  day* light  before  our 
lirater  and  all  our  other  loads  were  prepared,  and  ft  was  dark  before 
we  reached  our  ground  at  t^ooggul,  after  a  march  of  twenty* four 
miles.  The  whole  was  wavy  sand  hills,  some  of  them  of  an  asto- 
nishing heights  Our  people  were  in  great  distress  for  water  durinf^ 
the  whole  day.  At  Pooggul,  howeVer,  we  found  abundance  of  good 
water  for  sale.  It  was  rain-water  preserved  in  small  reservoirs,  vault- 
ed over  with  brick  and  mortar.  There  was  well-water  also,  which 
Was  brackish^  but  not  noxious4  The  wells  were  not  more  than  half 
as  deep  as  those  of  fiikaneer. 

«  We  halted  on  the  20th  of  November,  to  take  in  water,  and  t 
had  a  good  opportunity  of  examining  the  places  If  I  could  present 
to  my  reader  the  fore  ground  of  high  sand  hills,  the  village  of  straw 
huts,  the  clay  walls  of  the  little  fort  going  to  ruins,  as  the  ground 
which  supported  them  was  blown  aWay  by  the  wind,  and  the  sea  of 
sand  without  a  sign  of  vegetation,  which  formed  the  rest  of  the  pros- 
pect, he  probably  would  feel,  as  I  did,  a  sort  of  wonder  at  the  peo^ 
>le  who  cotlld  reside  in  so  dismal  a  wilderness^  and  of  horror  at  the 
ife  to  which  they  seemed  to  be  condeAined.  i    IntrocL  p.  5^— 15. 

This  is  perhaps  the  only  desert  where  scanty  subsistence,  with 
the  profit  of  conveying  merchandize,  and  of  pursuing  game  and 
booty,  have  not  given  babru  of  migratory  life  to  the  population  | 
ia  circumstance  wnich  is  the  more  remarkable^  because  not  only 
the  grain  dealers  ^  ^ho  supply  camps,  but  mflny  other  low  cast^# 
are  nomadic  in  the  midst  of  settled  inhabitants,  and  in  some  of 
the  most  anciently  cultivated  cotlntries  of  India. 

The  principal  Rajpoot  princes  are,  the  Ranah  of  Oudipoor  the 
most  noble  ot  Hindu  princes,  the  rajahs  of  Joudpore  and  Jye^ 
poor,  whose  considerable  territories,  since  the  peace  of  1805^ 
have  been  the  theatre  to  which  the  exactions  and  contests  of 
Sindia  and  of  Holkar's  Successors  have  been  chiefly  confined  i 
to  which  may  be  added  the  two  desert  rajahs  of  Jesselmcre  and 
of  Bbikaneer,  the  most  western  chiefs  of  the  religion  of  Brahma>4 

*  Called  in  India  Brinjarrks. 
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Bitt  there  are  many  petty  priDctpalkies  of  tli^  race;  and  tfaw 
form  the  bulk  of  tlie  population  throughout  the  whole  of  a  belt 
which  stretches  irr^nuarly  from  the  gulph  of  Cutch  to  the  north* 
eastern  frontier  of  Oude. 

Th^  had  all  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Mcttiokl  but 
their  dbiefe  had  been  vassals  rather  than  suUects  of  the  Crow:i| 
of  Dellu*  Those  of  Guzunit,  and  especial^  of  Cutch*  seeo^ 
mofit  to  have  preserved  their  independence;  a^d  in  the  long 
Btrug^es  to  maintain  it,  to  have  contractedf  or  perhaps  retain** 
ed,  a  darker  shade  of  barbarism}  manifested  in  many  usages  of 
singular  atrocity  which  the  late  laudable  attempts  of  the  British 
government  have  not  yet  extirpated.  The  Rajpoots  ace  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  part  of  the  populatipn  of  Indian 
Thejjr  are  the  representatives  of  Hinduism*  In  Aem  are  see^ 
all  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  Hindu  race,  unmitigated  by 
foreign  mixture,  exerted  with  their  original  energy,  and  dUplayi- 
ed  in  the  strongest  light.  They  exhi&t  the  genuine  form  of  a 
Hindu  community,  formed  of  the  most  discordant  materially 
and  combining  the  most  extraordinary  contrasts  of  moral  na* 
ture  i  unconquerable  adherence  te  native  opinions  and  uai^^^ 
xrith  servile  submission  to  any  foreign  yoke  {  an  unbdieving 
priesthood,  ready  to  suffor  martyrdom  (or  the  most  petty  ol> 
servance  pf  their  professed  fiiith ;  a  superstition,  which  inspires 
the  resolution  to  inflict  or  to  su^r  tihe  most  atrocious  bareari^ 
ties,  without  cultivating  any  natural  sentiment  or  enforeifi|^ 
any  social  duty;  all  tne  stages  in  the  progress  of  society 
brought  together  in  one  nation,  from  some  abject  castes  more 
brutal  tlian  the  savages  of  New  Zealand,  to  the  polish  of  manners 
and  refinement  of  character  conspicuous  in  the  upper  ranks ;  at« 
tachment  to  kindred  and  to  home,  with  no  friendship,  and  np 
love  of  country ;  good  temper,  and  gentle  disposition,  httle  activ0 
cruelty  except  wran  stimulated  by  superstition ;  but  little  sen- 
sibility, little  compassion,  scarcely  any  disposition  to  relieve  suf- 
feringi  or  to  resist  wrong  done  to  themselves  or  others ;  timidir 
ty,  with  its  natural  attendants,  falsehood  and  meanness,  in  tha 
ordinary  relations  of  human  life,  joined  with  a  capability  of  be* 
iog  excited  to  courage  in  the  field,  to  military  enthusiasm,  to  he»» 
roic  self-devotion ;  abstemiousness  in  some  respects  more  rigors 
ons  than  that  of  a  western  hermit  in  a  life  of  intoxication— au^ 
sterities  and  self-tortures  almost  incredible,  practised  by  those 
who  otherwise  wallow  in  gross  sensuality ;  childish  levity ;  bare- 
faced  falsehood  ;  no  faith,  no  constancy,  no  shame,  no  belief  in 
the  existence  of  justice. 

After  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  extraordinary  people^ 
hitherto  not  so  much  known  in  Europe  as  they  ought,  the  mis* 
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won  met,  At  Bahawulpore,  the  first  nominal  vassal  of  Caubul  Ba- 
hawul  Khaun,  a  chief  of  not  unpleasing  character.  After  him 
they  found  a  weaker  chief  at  Moultaun^  more  full  of  distrust  and 
appreliension.  Indeed^  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  approach  of 
an  English  mission  must  have  spread  general  alarm.  Runjeet 
Sing  Very  naturally  dreaded  a  good  understanding  between  his 
eastern  and  western  neighbours.  The  chiefs  of  Leia  Moultaun 
and  Smd  apprehended  that  the  object  of  the  mission  was  to  ob- 
tain a  cession  of  their  provinces.  In  fact,  Runjeet  Sing  refused ' 
a  passage  to  the  mission  through  his  dominions,  though  he  suf- 
fered them  to  return  by  that  toad  j  and  it  is  generally  known, 
that  the  king  of  Caubnl  would  gladly  have  purchased  the  sup- 
port of  thfe  English  against  his  internal  enemies,  by  a  cession  of 
the  important  Post  of  Attook,  and  by  a  surrender  of  his  almost 
Dommal  supremacy  over  Moultaun  or  Sind.  The  next  speci- 
men of  Mr  Elphinstone's  powers  of  description  with  which  we 
shall  present  our  readers^  is  his  account  of  the  singular  scenery 
at  CaDa-baugh  on  the  Indus. 

•  ♦  Calla^baugh,  where  we  left  the  plain,  well  deserves  a  mmute  de- 
scription. The  Indus  is  here  compressed  by  mountains  into  a  deep 
channel,  only  three  hundred  and  ^(tj  yards  broad.  The  mountains 
on  each  side  have  an  abrupt  descent  into  the  river,  and  a  road  is  cut 
along  their  base,  for  upwards  of  two  miles.  It  had  been  widened  for 
us,  but  was  still  so  narrow,  and  the  rock  over  it  so  steep,  that  no  ca» 
snel  with  a  bulky  load  could  pass :  to  obviate  this  inconvenience, 
twenty-eight  boats  had  been  prepared,  to  convey  our  largest  packages 
up  the  river.  The  first  part  of  this  pass  is  actually  overhung  by  the 
town  of  Calla-battgh,  which  is  built  in  a  singular  manner  upon  the 
face  of  the  hill,  every  street  rising  above  its  neighbour,  and,  I 
imagine,  only  accessible  by  means  of  the  flat  roofs  of  die  houses  be- 
low it.  As  we  passed  beneath,  we  perceived  windows  and  balconies 
at  a  great  height,  crowded  with  women  and  children.  The  road  be- 
yond was  cut  out  of  solid  salt,  at  the  foot  6f  ctifiPs  of  that  mineral,  in 
tome  places  more  than  one  hundred  feet  high  above  the  river.  The 
salt  is  hard,  clear,  and  almost  pure.  It  would  be  like  crystal,  were 
it  not  jn  some  parts  streaked  and  tinged  with  red.  In  some  places, 
salt  springs  issue  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  leave  the  ground 
covered  with  a  crust  of  the  most  brilliant  whiteness.  All  the  earth, 
particularly  near  the  town,  is  almost  blood  red,  and  this,  with  the 
jcrange  and  beautiful  spectacle  of  the  salt  rocks,  and  the  Indus  flow. 
iag  in  a  deep  and  clear  stream  through  lofty  mountains^  past  this 
extraordinary  town,  presented  such  a  scene  of  wonders,  as  is  seldom 
to  be  witnessed.  Our  camp  was  pitclied  beyond  the  pass,  in  the 
mouth  of  a  narrow  valley,  and  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent.  Near  it 
were  piles  of  salt  in  large  blocks  (like  stones  at  a  quarry),  lying  rea« 
'dy  for  exportation,  either  to  India  or  Khorassaun.  It  would  have 
taken  a  week  to  satisfy  us  with  the  sight  of  Calla-baugh ;  but  it 


d)reBtene<l  ratn«  and,  had  the  torrent  fiOed  white  we  were  there,  otir 
whole  cantp  must  have  been  swept  rnto  the  Indas.  *  -  Introd.  p.  36, 97* 

On  the^5th  of  February  1809,  the  mission  airnVed  at  Pesh^ 
awer,  the  utmost  point  of  their  journey,  where  the  King  had 
come  from  his  more  western  dominions,  and  where  they  conti^ 
nued  till  the  Hth  of  June.  With  the  following  description  of 
that  city  and  its  vicinity,  we  shall  close  our  extracts  from  the 
account  of  the  journey. 

<  The  inhabitants  of  reshawer  are  of  Indian  origin,  but  sj^eak'Pash- 
too  as  well  as  Hindkee.  There  are,  however,  many  other  inhabitantt 
of  all  nations;  and  the  concourse  is  increased,  during  the  Kmg's  visits 
to  Peshawer.  We  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  this  assem« 
blage  in  returning  from  our  morning  rides ;  and  its  effect  was  height- 
ened by  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  the  streets,*  ^t  the  e^rly  hour  at 
which  we  used  to  set  out.  A  little  before  sunrise  people  began  to 
assemble  at  the  mosques  to  their  morning  devotions*  After  the  houif 
of  prayer,  some  few  appeared  sweeping  the  streets  before  their  doors* 
and  some  great  men  were  to  be  seen  going  to  th^ir  early  attendance 
at  Court.  They  were  always  on  horseback,  preceded  by  from  ten  to 
twelve  servants  on  foot,  who  walked  pretty  fast,  but  in  perfect  order, 
and  silence :  nothing  was  heard,  but  the  sound  of  their  feet.  But, 
when  we  returned,  the  streets  were  crowded  ^ith  men  of  all  nations 
and  languages,  in  every  variety  of  dress  and  appearance.  The  shops 
were  all  open.  Dried  fruits,  and  nuts,  bread,  meat,  boots,  shoes, 
saddlery,  bales  of  cloth,  hardware,  ready-made  clothes,  and  posteens; 
books,  &c.  were  either  displayed  in  tiers  in  front '  of  the  shops,  or 
hung  up  on  hooks  from  the  roof.  Amongst  the  handsomest  shops 
were  the  fruiterers,  (where  apples,  melons,  plurps,  and  even  oranges, 
though  these  are  rare  at  Peshawer,  were  mixed  in  piles  with  some  of 
the  Indian  fruits)  ;  and  the  cook-shops,  where. every  thing  was  serv* 
ed  in  earthen  dishes,  painted  and  glazed,  so  as  to  look  like  chhia. 
In  the  streets  were  people  crying  greens,  curds,  &9. ;  and  men,  car* 
lying  water  in  leathern  bags  at  their  backs,  and  announcing  their 
commodity  by  beating  on  a  brazen  cup,  in  which  they  give  a  draught 
to  a  passenger  for  a  trifling  piece  of  money.  With  these  were  mix» 
ed,  people  of  the  town  in  white  turbans,  some  in  large  white  or 
dark  blue  frocks,  and  others  in  sheep-skin  cloaks  ;  Per4ans,  and  Af- 
ghauns,  in  brown  woollen  tunics,  or  flowing  mantles,  and  caps  of 
black  sheep-skin  or  coloured  silk ;  Khyberees,  with  the  straw  san- 
dals, and  the  wild  dress  and  air  of  their  mountains ;  Hindoos,  u« 
niting  the  peculiar  features  and  manners  of  their  own  nation,  to  the 
long  beard,  and  the  dress  of  the  country  ;  and  Hazaurehs,  not  more 
remarkable  for  their  conical  caps  of  skin,  with  the  wool,  appearing 
like  a  fringe  round  the  edge,  and  for  their  broad  faces,  and  little 
eyes,  than  fbr  their  want  of  the  beard,  which  is  the  ornament  of 
every  other  face  in  the  city.  Among  these,  might  be  discovered  a 
few  womeui  with  long  white  veils  that  reached  Uieir  feet,  aud  some 
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of  the  Kiog'fl  retiiHi*  In  the  groietque  o$f$  and  fluii«stic  bAiU  wliich 
mark  the  dfees  to  which  each  heloege.  Someiimet  «  troop  4i  armed 
hortemen  passed ;  and  their  appearance  was  announced  by  the  dat- 
asr  of  their  homes'  hoofs  on  the  pavement^  and  by  the  jinglii^  of 
their  bridles.  Sometimes,  when  the  king  was  going  oaty  the  streets 
were  dioked  with  horse  and  foot^  and  dromedaries  bearing  swivels* 
and  Urge  waring  red  and  ^een  flags ;  and,  at  all  times»  loaded 
dromedaries,  or  heavy  Bactrian  camels,  covered  with  shaggy  hair, 
made  their  way  slowly  through  the  streets ;  and  mules,  listened  to- 
gether in  circles  of  eight  or  ten,  were  seen  off  the  road,  going  roun4 
and  round  to  cool  them  after  their  labour,  while  their  keepers  were 
indulging  at  an  eating  houf  e,  or  enjoying  a  smoke  of  a  hired  cuU 
leeaun  in  the  street.  Amidst  all  this  throng,  we  generally  passed 
without  any  notice,  except  a  salaum  alaikum  from  a  passenger,  ac* 
companied  by  a  bow,  with  the  hands  crossed  in  front,  or  an  appli- 
cation from  a  beggsr,  who  would  call  out  for  relief  from  the  Teringee 
Khauns;  admoni;^h  us  that  life  was  short,  and  the  benefit  of  charity 
immortal ;  or  remind  us,  that  what  was  little  to  us  was  a  great  deal 
to  him. 

^  It  sometimes  happened  that  we  were  descried  by  a  boy  from  a 
window ;  and  his  shout  of  Ooph  Teringee  would  bring  all  the  wo* 
men  and  children  in  the  house  to  stare  at  us  till  we  were  out  of 
-sight. 

*  The  roads  in  the  country  were  seldom  very  full  of  people^ 
though  they  were  sometimes  enlivened  by  a  groupe  of  horsemen  go- 
ing out  to  forage,  and  listening  to  a  Pushtoo  or  rersian  song,  which 
was  shouted  by  one  of  their  companions.  It  was  common  in  the 
country  to  meet  a  man  of  the  lower  order  with  a  hawk  on  his  fist^ 
and  a  pointer  at  his  heels  ;  and  we  frequently  saw  fowlers  catching 
-quails  among  the  wheat,  after  the  harvest  was  far  enough  advanced. 

A  net  was  fastened  at  one  corner  of  the  Beld ;  two  men  held  each 
an  end  of  a  rope  stretched  across  the  opposite  comer,  and  dragged 
it  forward,  so  as  to  shake  all  the  wheat,  and  drive  the  quails  before 
it  into  the  net,  which  was  dropped  as  soon  as  they  entered.  The 
numbers  caught  in  this  manner  are  almost  incredible. 

*  Nothing  could  exceed  the  civility  of  the  country  people.  We 
were  often  mvited  into  gardens,  and  we  were  welcomed  in  every 
village  by  almost  every  man  that  saw  us.  They  frequently  entreated 
the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy  to  allow  them  the  honour  of  being 
cbeir  hosts }  and,  sometimes,  would  lay  hold  of  their  bridles,  and 
not  permit  Uiem  to  pass  till  they  had  promised  to  breakfast  with 
them  on  some  future  day,  and  even  confirmed  the  promise,  by  put- 
ting their  hands  between  theirs.  *    Iiitrod.  p.  5^ — SS. 

The  largest  part  of  the  volujne  is  not  the  narrative  of  travels^ 
the  journey  having  been  limited,  by  the  confusions  of  the  coun- 
try, to  Pesbawer,  which  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Indian 
irontier.  Mr  Elphinstone  collected,  during  bis  residence  in  that 
cttyi  and  on  bis  return  to  India^  the  great  body  of  icformatiou 
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respecting  A%li3)unisUun»  wlriofa  be  bas  bees  thu  obliged  lo 
throw  into  xht  less  attracthe  form  of  e  sjrstemadc  aocoiim»  aod 
to  divest  of  tbe  inrerest  and  amoaement  which  belongs  to  the 
narrative  of  a  traveller.  The  buihi  part  of  bis  work,  therefore, 
is  a  treatise  on  the  countir  which  he  visited — M.  Volne/s  ad- 
mirable book  on  Sjrria  and  Egypt ;  to  tbe  extracnrdiaary  merit 
of  which,  Mr  Elpbinstone  ados  a  new  testimony  of  great  value* 

*  Among  many  other  meritfs '  says  Mr  Etpbinstoiie,  ^  M.  Vol* 
^  ney  possesses,  in  a  reasarkabfe  degree,  the  merit  of  pointing 

*  out  what  is  pecnlkr  in  the  manners  and  instttations  of  the 
^  East,  by  compariog  and  contrasting  them  with  those  of  £u* 

*  rope :  So  far  does  be  excel  aH  other  writers  in  this  respect,  that 
^  if  one  wishes  thorooghly  to  understand  other  travellers  in  Ma- 

*  homedan  coontries,  it  is  necessary  to  have  read  Voloey  firsts ' 
But  tbongh  tbe  systematic  fullness  and  method  with  which  in- 
formation is  cocive}'ed,  be  an  indisputable  advantage  of  that 
mode  of  writing  chosen  by  M.  Volney,  and  imposea  upon  Mr 
Elphinstone  by  nis  situatioD,  yet  tbe  reader  must  regret  the  ab- 
sence of  the  picturesque  and  dramatic  qualities  of  narrative, 
which,  combined  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  extent  of  know- 
ledge, render  Bernier  tbe  first  of  travellers,  and  which,  wtthont 
these  substantial  merits,  bestow  a  powerful  interest  on  the  ro- 
mantic adventures  and  rehtioos  of  JSruce. 

It  must  be  owned  indeed,  tbat  if  Mr  Elpbinstone  had  travelled 
more,  bis  rank  and  station,  wbile  they  enlarged  his  command  of 
information,  would  necessarily  have  deprived  his  narrative  of  some 
of  those  claims  on  interest  which  belong  to  more  humble  travellers. 
He  and  his  attendants  had  so  much  eastern  knowledge,  that  they 
could  enter  no  country  absolutely  unknown.  No  region  which 
they  visited  was  to  theur  imagination  surrounded  by  the  dignity 
of  mystery  and  darkness.  They  had  little  to  apprehend  from 
privation,  from  the  depredations  of  banditti,  from  the  exactions 
of  the  government,  or  from  the  hostile  and  insolent  prejudices 
of  the  populace.  Hiey  were  too  well  guarded  for  danger ;  and 
if  it  had  occurred,  the  austere  modesty  of  Mr  Elpbinstone 
woukl  have  disdained  any  aid  firom  a  source  of  interest  which 
has  bestowed  great  power  of  amusement  on  the  relations  of  tra- 
velling adventurers,  to  whom  the  effect  of  their  work  was  more 
important  than  the  dignity  of  their  character.  In  one  respect^ 
incleed,  the  physicians  and  jewellers  of  tbe  seventeenth  century 
had  an  advantage,  not  only  in  point  of  amusement,  but  even  of 
information,  over  tbe  Residents  and  Envoys  of  the  nineteenth, 
Thar  humble  situation  brought  them  into  more  imm^iate  con- 
tact with  the  body  of  the  people.  They  travelled  lower,  and 
saw  B)ore  closely.    Of  the  history,  geography,  and  political  state  . 
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of  a  country,  perhaps  of  its  sci^ce  and 'literatui*ey  they  had  not 
the  means  of  knowing  so  much  ;  but  of  its  manners  and  cha- 
racter, probably  more,  at  least  if  the  time  of  residence  be  sup- 
posed  to  be  equai.  But  this  advantage  is  more  than  compen- 
sate^, in  the  English  Residents  in  India,  by  circumstances  of 
decisive  superiority  ever  the  ancient  travellers,'  by  knowledge  of 
languages,  by  long  residence,  by  security  during  their  researches, 
and  by  a  command  of  information  respecting  the  countries  which 
they  have  not  visited.  The  old  travelers  had  but  slight  means 
of  knowing  whatever  they  did  not  see.  The  English  in  India, 
(as  appears  in  this  volume),  by  a  very  industrious  collection,  and 
a  very  critical  collation  of  native  intelligence — may  learn  and 
teach  a  great  deal  about  those  parts  of  Asia  which  they  cannot 
see.  No  body  of  men  seem  to  unite  so  many  advantages  as  mis- 
sionaries. They  must  (if  they  are  in  earnest)  know  languages, 
and  live  with  the  people.  They  generally  go  to  India  with  the 
intention  of  passing  tneir  lives  in  that  country*  They  have,  at 
least  in  their  present  state,  leisure,  means,  and  often  previous  e- 
ducation,  which  qualify  them  for  becoming  oriental  scholars.  And 
as  extreme  discretion,  and  long  caution,  are  necessary  to  soften 
the  animosities,  and  to  allay  the  apprehensions  which  the  pro- 
ject of  extending  their  mission,  has  excited;  so  they  have  scarce- 
ly any  other  means  of  recomma[iding  themselves  to  the  public, 
9nd  of  conciliating  those  who  may  have  no  great  respect  for 
their  plan,  than  the  attainment  of  eminence  in  pursuits  which 
sire  universally  allowed  to  be  useful  and  practicable.  By  pru- 
dence, indeed,  they  must  cease  to  be  alarming ;  but  it  is  only 
by  distinction  in  science  and  literature,  that  they  can  become  the 
objects  of  respect  to  that  considerable  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
snts  of  British  India,  who,  from  very  natural  prejudices,  over- 
rate the  dangers  of  their  mission,  and  perhaps  magnify  even  the 
difficulty  of  their  success. 

The  style  of  Mr  Elphinstone  is,  in  our  opinion,  very  good. 
It  is  clear,  precise,  significant,  manly,  often  nervous,  always 
perfectly  unaffected,  severely  guarded  against  every  tendency  to 
oriental  inflation,  and  quite  exempt  from  that  verbosity  and  ex- 
pansion which  are  the  sins  that  most  easily  beset  our  ingenious 
countrymen  in  the  East.  This  tendency  they  perhaps  derive 
chiefly  from  the  otherwise  useful  practice,  of  giving  a  written 
account  of  all  that  they  do,  which  sometimes  seems  to  oblige 
them  to  write  a  good  deal  when  they  have  very  little  to  say. 
AVe  say,  the  style  of  Mr  Elphinstonei  for  it  is  evidently  his  own; 
it  bears  the  stamp  of  his  character.  We  see  from  the  Pre- 
face, that  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  or  rather  the 
good  ^ense  to  i^yoid,  ^ose  literary  moaufacturersj  wbpt  not 
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content  with  the  correction  of  mere  milccuraeieB«  (a  serftce 
which  a  man  of  the  greatest  talent  may  receive^  witliout  deroga- 
tion from  a  friend  who  happens  to  be  a  more  practised  writer)^ 
ofte  sacrifice  the  spirit  and  originality  of  the  intelligent  travel* 
jer's  diction  to  their  own  dull  monotony,  and  sometimes  6b» 
trude  their  own  extravagant  par^idoxes,  and  even  malignant 
prejudices  on  the  public,  under  the  sanction  of  his  name.  ^ 
£very  reader  will  see,  that  the  writer  of  this  book  is  a  man  of 
enlarged  views,  and  masculine  understanding,  whose  principal 
object  is  to  tell  what  he  has  seen  or  thought,  as  clearly  and  brief- 
ly as  he  can^-carrying,  perhaps  almost  to  excess,  that  *  ayersioa 
to  display, '  for  which  he  justly  commends  one  of  his  deceased 
friends.  The  care  with  which  he  warns  the  public  against  o- 
vervaluing  his  information,  is  singular  and  exemplary.  He 
tells  us,  that  he  knows  Sanscrit  only  from  Mahratta  FunditSf 
and  that  he  knows  Oriental  Historians  chiefly  from  European 
Translaiions.  The  last,  which  is  pure  accident,  and  even  the 
first,  might  have  been  omitted  without  the  imputation  of  false 
pretensions.  But  the  European  public,  without  a  positive  dis« 
avowal,  would  have  given  credit  to  a  person  in  his  situation  for 
the  knowledge  i  and,  with  a  spirit  directly  the  reverse  of  th« 

vulgar  vanity  not  always  irreconcileable  with  high  talents,  be 

— — • —    ■      ■   ■   ■        , —       I     

*  *  In  preparing  the  African  Travels  for  the  Press,  Mr  Brown^ 
^  from  an  unreasonable  distrust  of  his  own  powers,  had  thought  ijt 

*  right  to  have  recourse  to  literary  assistance  ;  but  was  by  no  means 

*  fortunate  in  his  compiler.  ^  See  some  account  of  the  late  Smithsou 
Tennant,  Esq.  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge,    p.  31. 

The  small  work,  which  we  have  just  quoted,  is  perhaps,  strictly 
speaking,  scarcely  published. 

It  should  be  prefixed  to  Mr  Tennant^s  Scientific  Essays,  and  pre- 
served as  a  model  of  literary  panegyric,  where  discriminating  and 
elegant  conmiendation  is  chastened  by  modesty,  and  where  the  ef- 
fect of  friendship  is  promoted^  by  subduing  the  fervour  of  its  ex- 
pression. The  academical  eulogiums  of  the  French,  however  much 
.|hey  sometimes  degenerated  into  exaggeration  and  rhetoric,  still 
form  a  series  of  compositions  important  to  biography,  and  conducive 
to  the  dignity  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  professional  cultivation 
of  science  and  literature.  The  custom  might  be  adopted  in  Eng- 
land, with  the  hope  of  attaining  its  benefits,  and  avoiding  its  dan- 
gers. Our  shy  and  sullen  character  is  a  sufficient  security  against 
the  prevalence  of  hyperbolical  panegyric.  The  account  of  Mr  Ten« 
nant  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  excellent  pattern  of  such  discourses, 
'which,  both  in  tone  and  extent,  might  hold  a  middle  place  between 
biography  and  funeral  praise,  if  indeed  thb  last  ought  not  to  be  bstt^ 
9i#hed  together  with  invective  from  the  tenitory  of  literature. 
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not  only  mdcct  no  idle  praCmtioiis,  bot  hbonfs  to  rejeef 
credit  The  d^ee  in  nkiich  a  writers  Cettkciooy  »  efrengiheiv* 
ed  by  fuch  an  example  of  literary  inCepprity,  is  so  gr«it,  tliat 
the  example  might  be  recommended  to  the  herd  of  aoCbora* 
prineipiei  of  mere  potiey,  instead  of  their  old  and  detected  a 

In  the  aecounC  of  Guibnl,  the  part  which  relates  to  pbyaicrf 
scieiioe»  k  the  least  perfect  The  geography  ranks  ki;;hcr; 
but  the  ffoiremmenty  laws  and  manners,  are  tlie  most  importam 
of  aJk 

Among  his  eoadjatorii  two  persons  deserre  parciciilar  imk 
Ike— Mf  Irvine  and  Mr  Macartney.      The  first,  a  tmcb  of 
ori^nal  and  philosophical  understanding,  had,  soon  after  h» 
arrival  in   India,  devoted  his  Rfe  almoet  exdumvfjy   to  die 
study  of  that  multiplicity  of  languages,  and  variety  of  man- 
ners, which  render  it  scarcelv  hyperbolical  to  speak  of  the 
Indian  world.      He  had  particolarly  applied  himself  to    the 
observation  of  the  great  diversity  of  character  among  rude 
tribes,  and  of  the  connexion  of  that  diversity  with  their  kxrai 
position,  and  with  all  the  natural  circumstances  which  deter- 
mined their  habited  occupations*     The  number  of  moantaio* 
ous  tribes  in  the  dominions  of  Caubul  powerfully  attracted  hn 
curiosity  {  and  he  had  meditated  the  composition  of  a  separate 
work  on  that  country.     But  he  has  since  enbrged  his  views, 
and  has  projected  extensive  travels,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  bis 
observations.    Lieutenant  Macartney  was  the  geographer  of  the 
mission  s  and,  by  his  subsequent  death,  the  Britisn  Empire  has 
lost  a  man  of  true  geoj^raphical  genius.    His  manuscripts  con- 
tain examples  of  sagacious  conjecture  respecting  the  elevation 
and  depression  of  the  Earth's  surface;  the  distance  and  positions 
olf  points  important  to  be  ascertained  i  the  course  of  rivers,  and 
the  direction  and  magnitude  of  mountain?! — inferred  from  pfay- 
aical  probabilities,  and  formed  from  comparison  of  the  jarring 
itineraries  of  travellers  generally  icnorant, — which  would  not 
have  disgraced  D'Anville  or  Rennell.    What  has  been  added  to 
geographical  knowledge  by  this  mission,  will  be  best  ascertftii>. 
ed  by  a  comparison  of  Mr  Elphinstone's  map  with  that  of  Major 
Rennell,  of  the  countries  between  Delhi  and  Candahar,  in  172^2; 
with  Mr  Ajrrowsmjth's  map  of  Asia  in  180t ;  or,  as  far  as  re- 
htes  to  mere  popular  knowledge  of  the  subject,  with  the  smaO 
outline  maps  of  Pinkerton's  Geography  in  1807.    Some  parts 
of  the  knowledge  collected  by  the  mission  of  Mr  Eiphinstone 
and  Sir  John  Malcom,  have  overflowed  into  later  maps,  which 
for  that  reason  would  not  be  fair  standards  of  comparison.    To 
inention  only  one  circumstance.— 'In  the  latest  ot  these  maps, 

tbe  CkHWub^  formed  by  tb^  ^onfluenp^  of  thr??  of  tb«  rivw  ^ 
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tbe  Fttnjmibt-^Mid  the  StUlege^  formed  by  ibet  of  the  remiuiiinj; 
twot  are  represented  as  separately  flowing  into  tbe  Indus.  The 
very  important  fact  was  anknown,  that  the  five  waiers  join  and 
flow  to^fether  under  the  name  of  Pung-nudd^  (or  five  stre&ina)| 
for  near  fifty  miles,  before  tbe  joint  stream  joins  its  waters  to 
tbose  of  the  Indut. 

Until  tbese  recent  accessions  to  onr  knowledge,  all  tbe  eastern 
prOTinces  of  Persia,  tbe  dominiena  of  tbe  Afg^auns ,  tbe  ten>> 
tory  occupied  by  U^bek  States,  called  in  Europe  Independent 
Tartary,  and  the  whole  ridge  of  tbe  Snowy  Moontains,  with 
their  interspersed  vaUejs,  from  which  the  greatest  rivers  of  Asia 
flow  mto  the  Caspian^  the  Froeen  Ocean,  tbe  Yellow  Sea,  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  were  involved  in  a  concision  little  better  than 
utter  darkness.     From  the  Tigris  to  the  Indus,  tbe  clearest  ligbt 
haa  succeeded.    In  that  vast  comitry  there  remain  very  few  im- 
portant positions  which  can  be  disputed.    The  historicad  appli- 
cation of  that  portion  of  our  new  acquisitions  to  the  campaign! 
of  Alexander,  will  be  very  curious  and  amusing.    Tbe  last  dis- 
cnwions  of  these  campaigns,  by  M.  de  I'Hoix,  {Examen  des  His-' 
toriens  d* Alexandre) f  and  by  tne  learned  Mannert,  {Qet^raphie 
der  Griecker  und  kdmer%  sufficiently  show,  that  beyond  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian^  modern  materials  were  wanting. 
We  now  however  know,  with  considerable  accuracy,  the  region 
described  with  almost  topographical  exactness  by  tlie  most  learn- 
cd  as  well  as  tbe  most  sublime  of  poets. 

*  From  Aracfaosia,  from  Candaor  east. 
And  Margtaaa,  to  die  Hjrcanian  cliffs 
Of  Caaca&usy  and  dark  Iberian  dales  i 
From  Atropatia  and  tbe  neighbouring  plains 
Of  Adiabene,  Media*  and  the  south 
Of  Sosiana  to  Balsara's  Haven. ' 
From  the  Paropamisus  to  the  A  raxes,  the  country  of  the  Uz- 
beks is  far  less  completely  expbred.    The  southern  provinces, 
and  especially  the  important  State  of  Bokhara,  are  best  known* 
Towards  the  north  and  north-east,  the  light  becomes  fainter. 
The  Russians,  whatever  may  be  their  motive*  seem  on  this  sub* 
ject  to  have  deviated  from  those  maxims  of  liberality  which  their 
government  pursues  almost  to  afiectation,  in  every  matter  con« 
netted  with  the  advancement  of  knowledge.     They  have  told 
us  little,  though  they  must  know  much.    It  is  not  quite  impro* 
bable  that  they  may  have  restrained  their  iibenility  and  love  of 
publicity,  from  a  determination  to  make  tlie  threat,  if  not  the 
accomplishment  of  an  invasion  of  India,  a  part  of  ever^  future 
quarrc)  with  Great  Britain.    That  such  a  determination  bai^ 
become  an  established  maxim  of  policy  at  St  Petersburgh|  isk 
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rery  Kttle  dissembled  in  that  capital,  even  duriiii;  the  paroTjao 
of  friendship  under  which  Kings  and  Kodperon  at  present  b» 
bour*  Honest  Jonas  Haweoay^  in  bis  exoeilent  aoooont  of  Pcr^ 
aia^  g^veft  us  some  particulars  of  an  attempt  to  estahtish  a  trade 
with  the  Uxbek  country,  in  the  year  172  i,  by  two  Engliak  &c> 
tors  I  one  of  whom  escaped  from  Kheeva  across  the  Jaxartes  to 
Orenburgh  and  8t  Petersburgh ;  and  the  other  accomplished  a 
very  perilous  journey  on  his  return  from  Bokhara  to  Mescbed 
in  Kborassaun.  These  are  the  only  EngUshmen  who  have  vi- 
4iited  that  country  since  the  days  of  old  Antony  Jenkinsoa. 
Much  geoffra{)hical  discovery  stiU  remains  in  it.  The  lover 
course,  and  the  issue  of  the  two  great  rivers  Jaxartes  and  Oxiu, 
are  common  matters  of  doubt.  It  is  well  known  that  this  coufi- 
try  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  journey  of  Mr  Brown,  the  A- 
frican  traveller,  a  man  of  talents  far  superior,  to  his  book^  and 
whose  murder,  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  may  be  considered  ai 
a  public  loss.  An  European  traveller,  especially  an  Englisb- 
man,  who  is  desirous  of  visiting  any  country  in  eastern  Asia, 
ought  in  general  to  establish  his  head  quarters  in  the  Britiih 
territories  in  lodia*  He  will  there  have  an  opportunity  of  sta- 
dying  any  language  which  his  destination  may  render  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  acquire.  He  will  familiarize  himself  with  those 
manners  and  opinions  which  generally  distinguish  Asiatica  from 
Europeans.  He  cannot  fail  in  procuring  some  previous  inform 
mation  respecting  the  country  which  he  wishes  to  visit ;  and  he 
can  rarely  find  any  difficulty  in  meeting  with  some  natives  of  it, 
who,  being  generally  commercial  travellers,  are  probably  among 
the  more  intelligent  of  their  counirvmen.  Among  the  KngljifH 
he  will  find  some. few  extremely  well  informed,  and  possessed  of 
much  eastern  knowledge;  which,  from  the  modesty  or  indolence, 
or  broken  health  of  some  of  them,  is  often  finally  lost  to  the 
public.  Intelligent  young  officers,  equally  useful  as  guides,  and 
agreeable  as  companions,  would  not  be  unwilling  to  accompany 
him.  The  Indian  part  of  our  Eastern  government,  in  its  high- 
er  parts,  is  guided  by  a  liberal  spirit  $  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
ado,  that  a  traveller  would  experience  from  all  the  English  re* 
sidcnts  in  that  country  all  the  kindness  and  assistance  which  can 
be  expected  from  the  most  generous  and  hospitable  body  of  men 
probably  in  the  worid. 

Influenced,  partly,  by  these  considerations,  and  by  the  facilihr 
of  transporting  his  philosophical  apparatus  by  sea,  we  learn  with 
pleasure,  that  Mr  Humboldt,  the  most  accurately  instructed, 
and  variously  accomplished  traveller,  of  this,  or  perhaps  of  anv 
age  ;  who  unites  the  science  of  a  philosopher  with  the  spirit  and 
constancy,  the  patience  of  fatigue,  and  the  contempt  of  dan«« 
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ger  of  an  adventurous  so1di6r,-^haR  relinquished  his  project  of 
entering  through  Persia  into  Central  Asin ;  and  now  proposes 
to  direct  his  course  for  the  flrst  place^  whence,  as  a  central  pointy 
he  may  proceed  to  those  countries  which  are  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  his  great  design.  The  reputation  of  M.  de  Humboldt 
would  be  a  sufficient  claim  on  all  the  aid  which  India  could 
afford,  even  if  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  Briti.^h  and  Prus*- 
.sian  governments  had  not  ensured  it.  The  great  object  of  his 
visit  is  the  central  region  of  mountains  and  snow^  which  sup- 
.plies  waters  to  every  region  of  Asia  east  of  the  Tigris  and  the 

Yaik  :  like  the  Alps  in  Europe,  though  on  a  scale  more  gigau- 
-tic,  and  approaching,  if  not  surpassing,  in  elevation,  the  iofiiest 
•  summits  of  the  Andes*  *    Some  of  the  outskirts  have  lately  been 

examined.     A  native,  employed  by  Mr  Morecroft,  has  made  a  ' 
.journey  over  districts  hitherto  totally  unexplored^  of  which  Mr 

CIphinstone  has  favoured  us  with  a  short  account     We  im^- 

fatiently  expect  a  fuller  narrative  of  this  extraordinary  journey* 
t  ap)iears  to  confirm,  or  at  least  to  countenance,  Mr  Macart- 
ney's conjectures  respecting  the  source  of  the  Indus.  That  of 
the  Ganges  has  been  ascertained  by  Captain  Webb  and  Mr 
Roper,  who,  agreeably  to  the  previous  reasonings  of  Mr  Cole- 
brooke,  have  cut  oiF  several  hundred  miles  from  the  imaginary 
course  assigned  to  that  river  in  Braminical  geography.  The 
Nepaulese  war  will  afford  an  unfortunate  opportunity  of  ap- 
proaching the  basis  of  the  Himmaleh  mountains ;  and  few  re- 
markable wars  or  embassies  have  arisen  in  India,  of  which  the 
English  officers  have  not  availed  themselves  for  the  promotion  of 
knowledge.  The  far  greater  part  of  this  Alpine  region  is  how- 
ever yet  untrodden  by  European  feet ;  and  it  will  be  a  memor- 
able triumph  of  human  science  and  courage,  if  the  same  great 

*  The  highest  Peak  of  Himmaleh,  visible  from  Patna,  was  esti- 
mated by  Col.  Crawford  as  twenty  thousand  feet  above  the  plain  of 
NepauL  which  he  reckons  to  be  five  thousand  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  L.  Pinkerton's  Geograph.  817*  No  full  or  direct  account  of  this 
observation  has  hitherto  reached  us.  A  measurement  by  Mr  Mac- 
armey,  stated  with  the  caution  characteristic  of  him  and  of  this  work, 
gives  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet  to  one 
reak.  It  is  constantly  covered  with  snow,  when  the  thermometer 
at  Peshawer,  in  the  valley  below,  is  at  112.  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, would  occur  in  that  latitude  at  a  considerably  less  elevation* 
The  inferior  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  in  lat.  34,  seems  to  be  about 
11,000  feet.  Erzerum,  in  Armenia,  by  the  measurement  of  Mr 
Brown,  in  his  last  Journey,  appears  to  be  7000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  an  elevation  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Mexico,  and  proba- 
'  bly  superior  to  that  of  any  other  great  town,  except  Quito. 
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tfBTeDer,  who  resdied  almott  tbe  sommit  of  the  Andety  iImmU 
be  abo  desdoed  to  explore  the  onlj  bodj  of  momtaiiM  wkidi 
can  riral  them,  and  to  look  on  tbe  manet  of  eternal  ice  wkcBce 
the  Ganges  and  the  Indus  issue. 

TTie  most  vakiaUe  portion  of  the  present  Tokraie^  is  thst  which 
Mr  EHphinstone  coaM  owe  least  to  any  assistant.  It  is  tkai 
whidi  rehtes  to  government  and  manners,  which,  hv  the  diatri- 
bntion  of  the  hboars  of  the  misrion,  was  rescrfi?d  for  >>*naflf 
The  general  finiture  in  Afghaunistan,  which  most  striltes  the 
obsenrer,  is,  that  while  thcj  are  smrounded  bj  enslaved  mu:on% 
and  while  even  the  hardj  and  martial  Uzbeks  of  tlie  north  ar 
ject  to  absolute  power,  the  Afghaan  tribes  enjo^  a  tnrbnlesit 
dependence,  which,  if  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  liberty,  la  ni 
tolerable  than  servitude.  The  theory  of  their  general  govern* 
ment  b,  like  that  of  Mussotmaun,  perhaps  of  aliAsiatic  mottaf- 
chies,  purdy  despotic,— with  no  law  but  the  ambiguous  and  flexi- 
ble text  of  the  Koran,  and  no  check  on  power,  but  the  fcmr  of 
deposition  and  assassination.  AH  Mahometan  empires  are  what 
a  great  European  empire  was  once  called.  Monarchies  temper^ 
ed  by  Regicide.  But,  in  Afghaunistan,  this  supreme  govern- 
ment is  only  the  head  of  a  kxise  confederacy  of  clans,  each  led, 
rather  than  governed,  b^  their  chie&  $ — all  forming  part  of  tbe 
army  in  war,  but  yiddmg  an  uncertain  and  fluctnating  obe- 
dience in  ordinary  times. 

The  constitution  of  Afghaun  society  is  so  cmrioos,  as  to  jus* 
tify  an  abridgement  of  Mr  E^phinstone's  excellent  descriptiosi. 
It  has  so  many  features,  in  common  with  the  ancient  state  of 
the  Teutonic  nations  of  Europe,  that  the  picture  might  be  sua- 
pected  of  being  at  least  insensibly  cok)ured  by  the  fancy  of  a 
theorist,  if  a  cteser  examination  did  not  discover  numerous  pe- 
culiarities which  characterize  aH  real  objects,  and  form  the  in- 
dubitable marks  of  a  copy  from  nature.  It  msy  be  added,  that 
every  statement  of  this  voltime  is  guaranteed  by  the  stem  ex- 
actness, and  almost  excessive  repugnance  to  exaggeration,  which 
must  be  felt  by  every  reader  to  be  am(Hig  its  characteristic  qua- 
lities. 

The  division  of  the  Afghauns  into  clans,  is  referred  to  a  ge- 
nealogy probablv  altogether  imaginary,  certainly  a  mere  legend 
as  far  as  they  daim  descent  from  the  Jews ;  a  fable  disproved 
by  the  decisive  evidence  of  a  radically  dissimilar  language,  and 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  countenance  which  it  receiv^  from  the 
favourable  reception  of  Sir  William  Jones.    These  clans  were 

Erobably  associated  by  the  necessities  of  defence;   and  their 
oundaries  and  names  were  fixed  by  the  glens  which  they  first 
inhabited.    A  dan  is  called  an  Oohosu    The  chief  is  cfUled  it 
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Khawi.  He  is  genemfy  named  br  the  king,  lometiines  by  tbe 
people,  from  tbe-oldest  fiunily  of  tbe  tribe,  with  some  regard  to 
primogeDioire,  and  still  more  to  age,  experience  and  charactar. 
bispmtes  for  the  tuocesaion  often  proceed  to  the  utmost  violence. 
Tbe  assembiies  of  the  Odooss,  and  of  its  principal  divisions,  arr 
ttSkA  Jeergas.  The  Khaun  holds  his  o«m  jeerga,  formed  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  principal  branches.  Each  of  these  holds  hi» 
jeem  of  the  heads  of  division.  This  order  is  preserved  down 
so  the  lowest  subdivision ;  and  though,  in  matters  of  small  km* 
portance,  or  on  a  sudden  emergency,  the  chief  may  decide,  tbe 
l^eneral  constitution  is,  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
sribe,  before  a  decision  i — agreeably  to  the  &fnoas  description  of 
Tadttia,  *  De  minoribm  rebm  priucip^  consullunt^  de  majaribut 
^  omnes» '  This  constitutiOB  varies  somewhat  ia  almost  every 
tribe.  Like  all  these  rude  systems  of  independence,  it  generally 
fluotvatcs  betweea  absolute  power  in  the  Kbaao,  and  absolute 
iadependence  in  the  indtvidnak;  though  the  last  be  the  more 
frequent  degeneracy.  Royal  favour,  undisputed  title,  great 
wealth,  and  personal  character  end  a  dispersed  people,  favour 
tbe  power  of  the  chiefs.  Distance  from  the  capital,  hostility  to 
the  court,  the  daims  of  a  pretender,  and  a  local  sitnation  which 
pt^dnces  frequent  assemfakes  af  ibe  clan,  contribute  to  increase 
the  importance  of  the  people. 

As  the  cbtefs  xre  not  hereditary,  the  clannish  attachment  of 
the  A%hauns  is  more  to  the  communitv  than  to  the  chief,  whom 
they  oooskler  rather  as  a  magistrate  than  as  a  natural  superior^ 
He  scarcely  ever  possesses  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Their 
general  law  is  the  Koraun  i  but  their  internal  administration  of 
dimiaal  jostke  ia  regdated  by  tbe  FiH^sitioammtUee^  a  rude  sye* 
lem  of  common  or  customary  law,  of  which  the  6rst  principle 
is,  that  all  crimes  ere  cansiderad  as  injuries  only  to  the  indivi^ 
duals  who  suffisr  by  them ;  aad  that  the  object  of  the  lawgiver  ia 
either  to  procure  a  corapenaation  lor  the  injury,  or  to  r^ulate 
the  right  of  revenge  in  tne  person  wronged,  or  in  his  famdy  or 
tribe.  It  is  deemed  not  only  lawful,  but  honourable,  to  seek 
redress  from  private  vengeance.  The  same  principle,  iadeed# 
necessarily  prevails  wherever  the  law  cannot  afford  satisfaction  f 
and  therefore  continues  to  be  applicable  to  a  number  of  objects^ 
(though  constantly  decreasing  with  the  progress  of  laws,  and 
still  more  of  mild  manners),  in  the  best  regulated  communities. 
In  many  ti'ibes,  the  Oolooss  only  attempts  to  mediate  between 
litigants,  and  to  persuade  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  national 
award.  In  others,  the  public  authority  has  grown  into  greair 
er  maturity,  and  is  employed  to  enforce  the  oecision.  In  some 
they  have  advanced  so  far,  as  to  kvy  a  fine  for  tbe  State,  ep 
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well  as  a  compensation  to  the  party  aggrieved.  All  cranma! 
trials  flre  conducted  before  a  Jeerga^  composed  of  Khanns,  Mul- 
tks  or  Elders,  nssi<ted  by  Mo'^liabs  (Mabomcftan  lawyers)  and 
even  by  some  j^rave  and  experienced  persons  of  inferior  rank. 
Their  deliberations  are  openerl  by  prayers,  and  afterwards  by 
the  repetition  of  a  Pushtoo  verse,  importing  *  that  events  are 
*  with  God,  but  deliberation  is  allowed  to  man.'  As  most 
erinies  are  acts  of  violence,  done*Mn  prosecution  of  the  avowed 
right  of  revenge,  the  fact  is  seldom  denied.  The  question  be- 
fore the  Jcer^a  generally  relates  to  its  lawfulness.  They  conduct 
themselves  in  most  cases  with  tolerable  impartiality,  and  in  some 
tribes  are  remarkable  for  order  and  gravity,  and  for  a  rude  elo- 
quence, much  admired  by  their  countrymen.  Among-  tbe  com- 
pensations awarded,  one  of  the  most  usual  in  serious  cases,  con- 
sists in  a  certain  number  of  young  women  ;  as,  for  example,  fbr 
ft  murder,  twelve  young  women,  six  with  portions  and  six  with- 
out. The  usual  portion  aniong  the  common  people  is  seven 
pounds^ten  shillings.  For  cutting  off  a  hand,  an  ear  or  a  nose, 
six  women — for  breaking  a  tooth,  three  women — U*r  a  wound 
above  the  forehead,  one.  The  price  of  the  women  is  fixed  in  mo- 
ney, which  the  person  wronged  may  take  if  he  prefers  it.  They 
seem  to  be  sdected  as  the  most  valuable  species  of  marketable 
property. 

The  present  reigning  family  is  that  of  the  Khaun  of  the  Door- 
auney  tribe,  the  greatest,  bravest,  and  most  civilized  in  the  na^ 
tion.  He  is  besides  the  head  of  all  the  confiederated  republics  ; 
and  in  that  character  imposes  the  contributions,  and  fixes  the 
contingents  of  each  tribe  in  war.  In  peace  he  exercises  an  un- 
defined superintendance  over  the  whole;  but  his  power  is  con- 
siderable only  in  the  plains  near  town,  in  the  foreiffn  dependen- 
des,  and  in  ^e  countries  exclusively  inhabited  hv  l^ujtks,  a  race 
of  unwarlike  cultivators,  whose  language  is  rersian,  who  are 
spread  over  Persia,  Afghaunistaun  and  Bokhara,  and  whom 
Mr  Elphinstone  supposes  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  first  Ma* 
hometan  conquerors,  now  reduced  to  subjection  in  their  turn  by 
the  indigenous  Afghauns.  The  king,  the  courtiers  and  the 
court  lawj'ers  consider  the  royal  authority  as  absolute;  the 
people  in  the  tribes  treat  it  as  very  limited.  The  first  measure 
It  by  the  Khoraun,  and  by  the  practice  of  the  neigh bourinir  mo- 
narchies; the  last  by  their  own  spirit,  by  the  usages  of  their 
ancestors,  and  by  the  Pushtoonwullee  which  records  and  autho- 
rises them,  A  contest  seems  perpetually  to  subsist,  not  unlike 
what  was  carried  on  by  the  Kings  of  England  and  other  Gothio 
monarchies,  seconded  by  civilians  and  divines,  who  ascribed 
to  tbe  crown  all  the  pow^r  which  th?  Roman  law  attribu^ted  lo 
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the  Emperors;  aiid'tbe  Barons,  wlio,  though  they  often  acquies- 
ced  in  these  lofty  pretensions,  which  they  scarcely  understood  as 
long  as  they  remained  in  theory,  yet,  as  often  as  they  were  at- 
tempted to  be  reduced  to  practice,  roughly  asserted  the  autho- 
rity of  their  English  usage,  afterwards  called  common  law, — and 
steadily  maintained  their  own  rights,  until  they  were  at  last  hap- 
pily obliged  to  call  in  popular  aid,  and  to  maintain  also  tlie  rights 
of  the  people. 

We  offer  the  following  passage  to  our  readers  as  a  specimen 
of  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  the  author  examines  social  institu- 
tions, and  of  the  vigorous rgood  sense  which  does  not  allow  him 
to  amuse  himself  by  long  indulgence  in  those  prospects  of  im- 
provement which  are  suggested  by  his  benevolence. 

^  With  the  exceptioirof  the  republican  government  of  the  Ooloos- 
068,  the  situation  of  the  Afghaun  country  appears  to  me  to  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Scotland  in  ancient  times.  The  direct 
power  of  the  King  over  the  towns  and  the  country  immediately  a- 
round  ;  the  precarious  submission  of  the  nearest  clans,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  remote  ones  ;  the  inordinate  power  and  faction  of  the 
nobility  most  connected  with  the  court ;  and  the  relations  borne  by^ 
all  the  great  lords  to  the  crown,  resemble  each  other  so  closely  in  the 
two  states,  that  it  wiU  throw  light  on  the  character  of  the  Dooraunee 
government  to  keep  the  parallel  in  view. 

*  The  defects  of  this  system  are  obvious ;  and  when  we  come  to 
observe  in  detail  the  anarchy  and  disorder  which  so  often  arise  under 
the  republican  government  of  the  tribes,  we  might  be  induced  to  un- 
derrate the  quantum  of  happiness  it  produces,  and  to  suppose  that 
the  country  would  derive  more  advantage  from  the  good  order  and 
tranquillity  which  an  absolute  monarchy,  even  on  Asiatic  principles, 
would  secure  :  But  the  more  1  have  learned  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
Afghauns,  the  stronger  is  my  conviction  that  such  an  estimate  would 
be  erroneous. 

*  We  may  easily  appreciate  the  beneBts  of  an  exemption  from  the 
vexatious  interference  of  the  officers  of  a  distant  King,  and  from  the 
corruption  and  oppression  with  which  such  interference  is  always  ac« 
companied  in  Asia :  Nor  must  we,  amidst  the  alarms  and  confusion 
wbidi  will  be  forced  on,  our  attention,  overlook  the  partiality  of  the. 
Afghauns  for  their  present  constitution;  the  occupation  and  interest  i 
the  sense  of  independence  and  personal  consequence  which  result  from 
a  popular  government,  however  rudely  formed ;  and  the  courage,  the 
intelligence,  and  the  elevation  of  character  which  thos^  occupations, 
and  that  independence  can  never  fail  to  inspire.  * 

*i'i'       I  111  III        III     I      . 

*  *  The  Afghauns  themselves  exult  in  the  free  spirit  of  their  insti- 
tutions. Those  who  are  little  under  the  royal  authority,  are  proud 
of  their  independence,  which  those  under  the  King  (though  not  ex« 
posed  to  the  tyranny  common  in  every  other  country  in  the  East} 
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*  AnoAer  mcaleulable  AdTantege  of  tha  prinent  lystfim  ie,  ibot  aI» 
though  it  encourages  little  di^ordera,  it  afibrds  an  e&ctual  secQi;i^ 
against  the  general  revolutions  and  calamities  to  which  despotic 
countries  in  Asia  are  so  frequently  subject*  In  Persia  or  India*  the 
passions  of  a  bad  King  are  felt  through  every  part  of  his  dominions  ; 
and  the  civil  wars,  which  occur  almost  as  often  as  a  King  dies^  never 
lail  to  throw  the  kingdom  into  a  state  of  misery  and  disorder:  Part 
of  the  inhabitants  are  exposed  to  the  license  and  cruelty  of  the  con* 
tending  armies;  and  the  rest  suffers,  nearly  in  an  equal  degree,  from 
the  anarchy  that  follows  a  dissolution  of  the  government  which  has 
hitherto  maintained  the  public  tranquiHiiy.  The  consequence  is^ 
that  a  tyrant,  or  a  disputed  succesmon,  reduces  the  nation  to  a  state 
of  weakness  and  decay,  from  which  it  cannot  wholly  be  retrieved^ 
before  its  recovery  is  checked  by  tlie  recurrence  of  a  similar  calamity. 
In  Afghauniataun,  on  the  contrary,  the  intemai  government  of  the 
tribes  answers  its  end  so  well,  that  the  t^most  disorders  of  the  royfA 
govevnmeat  never  derange  its  operations,  nor  disturb  the  lives  of  ^e 
people.  A  number  of  organised  and  high-spirited  republics  are 
xeady  to  defend  their  rugged  country  against  a  tyrant ;  and  -are  able 
t»  defy  the  feeUe  efforts  of  a  party  in  a  civil  war.  Acoordiogly,  if  we 
compare  the  condition  of  the  two  kingdoms,  we  £nd  Persia  in  a  state 
of  decay,  efter  twenty  years  of  entire  tranqoillity ;  while  Afghauni- 
ataun conttnoes  £\e  progressive  improvement  which  it  has  kept  up 
during  twelve  years  of  civil  warfare.  New  aqueducts  are  constantly 
made,  and  new  lands  brought  into  cuHivattoa :  Tlie  towns,  and  the 
country  rouml  them,  indeed,  as  well  as  that  on  the  great  roads,  $Lve 
declining  :  but  the  cause  is  obvious,  in  their  being  immediately  ex- 
poeed  to  the  power  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown,  and  to  the  piU 
lage  of  their  armies. 

'  But  even  if  we  admit  the  inferiority  of  the  Afghaun  tnstitutMMm 
to  those  of  the  more  vigorous  governments  of  other  Asiatic  countries, 
we  catmot  but  be  .struck  with  the  vast  superiority  of  the  materials 
they  afford  for  the  construction  of  a  national  constitution.  The  other 
aations  are  better  adapted  to  a  bad  than  to  a  geod  government.  They 
can  eU  be  brought  to  contriJ^i^  their  wliole  force  to  itie  support  of  tf 
despotism^  widiin  the  time  that  is  required  to  ovemni  their  territory; 

admire,  Bind  fam  would  imitate.  They  all  endeavour  to  maintain, 
tint  **  all  Afghauns  are^  equal  ;'*  which,  tltougb  it  is  not,  nor  ever 
vras  true,  still  shows  their  notions  and  their  wishes.  I  once  strong* 
)y  urged  to  a  very  intelligent  old  man  of  the  tribe  of  Meeankhaif, 
tlie  superiority  of  a  quiet  and  secure  life,  under  a  powerful  monarch, 
to  tlie  discord,  the  alarms,  and  the  blood,  which  they  owed  to  their 
present  system.  The  old  man  replied  with  great  warmth,  and  thus 
concluded  an  indignant  harangue  against  arbitrary  power — '*  We  are 
**  content  with  discord,  we  are  content  with  alarms,  we  are  content 
^  with  blood ;  but  we  will  never  be  content  with  a  master. '' 
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knd  ages  must  pass  away,  before  the  slaves  of  India  6t  China  could 
be  made  capable  of  taking  a  share  in  the  government  of  their  country; 
but  if  a  KInjr,  of  sufficient  genius  to  form*  the  design  of  cordially 
imiting  his  subjects,  should  spring  up  among  the  Afgliauns,  he  would 
necessarily  fall  on  a  beautiful  form  of  government^  as  the  only  one 
by  whfch  he  could  possibly  accomplidi  his  design.  An  ordinary 
-monarch  might  endeavour  to  reduce  the  tribes  to  obedience  by  fbrc^; 
but  one  Afghaun  King  *  has  already  had  the  penetration  to  discover 
that  it  would  require  a  less  exertion  to  conquer  -all  the  neighbouring 
•kingdoms,  than  to  subdue  his  own  countrymen.  A  monarch  such  as 
I  have  supposed,  would  therefore  be  obliged  (as  the  King  is  at  pre- 
sent t)  to  concert  his  measures  with  the  heredltaVy  Khauns;  'and  thef 
necessity  of  consulting  the  interests  of  the  whol^,  would  induce  them 
to  carry  on  their  debates  in  a  general  assembly:  Such  an  arrangemprfr. 
-would  be  congenial  to  the  habits  of  their  internal  gty^ernment,  and 
conformable  to  the  practice  which  the  King  now  obs^rVes  With  the 
Dooraunee  Sirdars;  and  it  would  form  a  council  of  ihe  itobillty, 
connected  both  with  the  King  and  the  people,  thbugh  mo^e  imme. 
diately  with  the  King.  In  most  Ooloossei,  the  Khauns  can  levy  r\6 
taxes,  and  can  take  no  public  measures,  without  the  consent  of  thj^ 
tlecUd  Mulliks,  who  are  obliged,  in  their  turn,  to  obtain  the  consetit 
of  their  divisions.  The  King  might  try  to  strengUwh  the  Kluranv, 
and  by  their  means  to  draw  a  supply  from  a  reluctant  people ;  but  un- 
less he  began  with  greater  means  than  the  Kings  have  yet  possessed, 
his  attempt  would  probably  be  attended  with  as  little  success;  and  if 
he  wished  for  general  and  cordial  aid,  it  must  be  prooired  by  adher- 
ence to  the  present  system,  and  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  tlie  nsv- 
tion.  Thus  the  Khauns  would  be  sent,  as  they  now  are,  to  persuade 
their  tribes  to  contribute  to  the  general  revenue.  They  would  find 
the  people's  ignorance  of  the  national  exigencies,  a  bar  to  their 
granting  any  addition  to  the  established  supplies  ;  and  it  surely  would 
not  be  an  unnatural  expedient  to  prevaiPon  them  to  depute  one  or 
two  of  the  wisest  of  their  Mulliks,  to  ascertain  at  the  court  the  real 
istate  of  the  public  affairs.  An  elective  assembly  would  thus  be 
formed,  of  which  every  individual  would  be  closely  connected  with  his 
toostltuents,  and  would  be  regarded  by  them  as  their  natural  and 
hereditary  head ;  they  would  represent  a  people  accustomed  to  re* 
epect  their  chieft,  but  9M  much  accustomed  to  debate  on,  and  to  ap- 
prove or  reject,  the  measures  which  those  chiefs  proposed.  The 
militia  of  the  tribes  would  constitute  an  army  which  would  be  invin- 
tible  by  a  foreign  invader,  while  the  King  would  be  without  any 
force  that  could  offer  a  moment's  resistance  to  a  general  combination 
t>f  his  subjects. 

VOL.  XXV.  NO.  50,  E  e 


•  '  Ahmed  Shauh. ' 

f  '  No  n:ejisure  was  determined  on  in  Shauh  Shtij^'a  tinwi  without 

council  of  tfie  Dooraunee  lord^; ' 
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'  The  ilightest  alterittiDD  vnuld  form  a  comtHoadaii  bennen  the 
JecTKa*  and  the  Cauzees  appointed  b;  the  King)  which  would  be  ad> 
mirably  adapted  to  the  adminiiitation  of  jostice;  and  a  frorerainenC 
would  thbf  be  eitablitbed,  at  well  suited  u  any  that  can  be  imagined 
for  promoting  the  greatneu  and  happinest  of  the  nation. 

'  Sitlch  »e  the  pleating  reveriei  to  which  we  are  led  b^  a  conn* 
deration  of  the  materiali  of  which  the  Afghann  government  ii  com- 
posed I  but  a  Terr  little  refiecdon  mntt  convince  us,  that  these  specu- 
be  realized.    The  example  of  neighbourine 
ns  already  imbibed  bj  the  court  of  Caubul. 
ever  seeing  a  King  capable  of  forroing  the 
m  In  fear  that  the  societies  into  which  the 
within  themselves  a  principle  of  repulEioa 
to  be  overcome,  except  by  such  a  force  as* 
into  one  solid  body,  would  crush  and  obli< 
■J  one  of  the  parts. '  •     p.  173 — 178. 
:rror  of  Mr  Elphiiutone'a  benevolent  re- 
1  ID  contemplating  the  possibility  of  too 
sudden  a  change  in  eo  great  a  mass ;  —the  change  of  an  A«atic 
flovernment  into  an  European,  and,  ititl  more,  to  the  best  of 
£iir<^>esn,  within  any  period  to  which  the  fere^igbt  of  man 
reaches,  is  indeed  evidently  a  chimerical  speculation.     It  is  like 
ihe  great  revolutions  of  the  globe,  which  have,  in  past  times, 
wboUy  altered  its  condition.      In  the   course  of  innumerable 
ages,  the  sea  may  have  more  than  once  changed  its  bed,  and  the 
waters  may  have  covered  all  that  is  now  dry  land.     But  these 
prodigious  changes,  if  they  were  sudden,  must  have  lieen  effect- 
ed by  agents  which  involved  all  living  nature  in  destruction,  and 
wMcn,  far  from  being  capable  of  being  wielded,  were  too  mighty 
events  lo  be  checked  by  the  whole  force  of  man.     If  tliey  were, 
en  the  other  hand,  gradual,  they  must  have  required  a  length  of 
time,  and  a  series  ofoperations,  far  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of 
our  foresight,  and  consequently  of  our  controul.     But,  though 
the  power  of  controuling  the  violent  revolutions,  or  of  guiding 
the  gradual  mutations  of  the  earth,  does  not  belong  lo  human 
beings,  it  does  not  Ibllow,  that  they  may  not  be  most  usefully 
provident  anil  active  in  erecting  barriers  against  inundation,  aua 
in  reclaiming  unproductive  and  pestilential  marshes.     The  Del- 


•  '  "There  are  traces  in  the  village  government  of  India,  of  the  ex- 
iltence  of  a  system  resembling  that  of  the  Afghann  Oaloosses :  The 
remains  of  it,  which  have  survived  a  long  course  of  oppression,  still 
afford  some  relief  from  the  disorders  of  the  government,  and  supply 
the  sntntion  of  a  difficulty,  which  must  be  experienced  by  all  travel- 
lers in  the  centre  of  India,  respecting  the  ftotiriihing  state  of  parts  of 
the  coQntiyt  from  vhich  all  government  appears  to  be  withdrawn.* 
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tCL  of  E^Tpty  perhups,  required  the  agency  of  nature,  daring 
many  ages,  for  its  production.  The  Bedford  level,  and  the 
dykes  of  Holland,  were  produced  by  human  industry,  within  a 
Inoderate  time.  As  long  as  the  political  reformer  conBnes  his 
efibrts  to  the  removal  of  a  grievous  evil,  s^nd  to  improvement  so 
near  that  he  can  clearly  9ee  everv  step  of  hi4  road  to  the  object^ 
he  must  not  be  deteired  from,  it  by  the  disappointment  of  hopes, 
lind  the  defeat  of  plans,  which  fail  only  becau$(e  they  are  not 
founded  on  the  principles  of  wise  reformation.  'A  total  and  sud- 
den destruction  of  the  frame  of  an  Asiatic  community,  or  an  at« 
tempt  to  convert  the  parts  of  its  government  into  European  in- 
stitutions, are  certainly  chimerical ;  and,  if  they  could  ever  be 
favourite  chimeras  of  the  powerful,  would  be  beyond  measure 
pernicious.  But  il  does  not  follow*  thi^t  it  is  not  virtuous  and 
wise,  and  indeed  a  positive  duty,  in  all  those  who  are  plae^  ia 
authority  over  the^  miserable  communities,  anxiously  and  in- 
cessantly to  labour  for  the  mitigation  of  Some  of  the  more  hor- 
rible  evils  by  which  th€;y  are  at  once  oppressed  and  corirupted. 

The  object  which  the  reformer  (only  another  name  for  thd 
lawgiver)  must  frequendy  and  practically  contemplate,  is  a  re-^ 
formation  a  little  better  than  the  actual  state  of  things.  He  may 
sometimes  animate  his  ieal,  or  sooth  his  disappointments,  by 
anticipations  of  greater  and  more  distant  good :  But  his  proper 
sphere  ii  that  to  which  the  fullest  light  of  reason  and  experience 
kpreads,  where  every  step  is  distinctly  visible,  and  where  the  ef-- 
fects  of  the  change  are  almost  as  certain  as  those  of  the  establish- 
ed institution.  The  horizon  of  the  philosopher  is  as  wide  as  the 
sphere  of  probability ;  because,  in  philosophical  speculation,  the 
)evil  of  an  erroneous  conclusion  is  inconsiderable.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  not  an  useful  habit  too  fi*equently  to  indulge  in  contem- 
plations of  schemes  of  remote  and  magnificent  mdioration,  not 
^  much  because  it  may  endanger  the  order  of  society — a  rare 
evil  which  requires  a  very  peculiar  state  of  human  affairs  to  pro- 
duce it*— as  because  the  mind  returns  from  such  visionary  excur- 
sions, with  a  disposition  to  despise  the  safe  though  humble 
pursuit  of  attainable  good,  or,  perhaps,  to  despond  in  political 
reformation,  and  altogether  to  despair  of  the  improvement  of 
mankind ;  dispositions  the  most  unhappy  for  the  individual,  and 
tlie  most  pernicious  to  the  species  which  can  pervade  the  heart 
of  an  enligfatened  man. 

The  English  who  reside  long  in  India,  must,  generally  speak- 
ing, either  be  familiarized  to  arbitrary  power  by  the  exercise  of 
it,  and  by  never  seeing  any  other  sort  of  government;  or  they 
roust  contract  a  stronger  repugnance  than  is  felt  even  by  the  io- 
habitants  of  free  countries,  to  that  scourge  of  human  socie^* 
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They  are  often  in  dan^^er  of  hcmpr  reconciled  to  il  by  their  own 
humanity  in  its  exercise  ;  and  hal)it  disposes  many  of  them  to 
consider  k  as  inseparable  from  goTernmenty  and  to  regard  an 
exemptiow  from  despotism  as  a  state  of  anarchy.  But  men  of 
independent  character  and  vigorous  understanding,  like  Mr  El* 
phinstoncy  learn  to  appreciate  its  eirils  more  correctly  from  long 
experience  of  its  operation,  and  to  trace  the  degradation  add 
corruption  of  the  larger  part  of  the  human  race  solely  to  ita 
pestilential  power.  It  is  a  most  honourable  distinction  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  absolute  power,  and 
to  preserve  the  ancient  opinions  and  character  of  Englishmen  in 
the  midst  of  an  enslaved  world. 

The  system  of  cautious  reformation  is  far  from  prescribing 
bounds  to  improvements.  As  every  step  of  advance  is  attended 
with  a  correspondent  enlargement  of  prospect^  all  real  reforma- 
tion must  show  the  way  to  farthr^r  reformation.  Each  separate 
Step  is  indeed  short ;  but  the  line  to  be  traversed  has  no  neces* 
saT^  limits  ;  and  the  greatest  distance  is  best  secured,  by  confin- 
ing the  eye  and  the  mind  to  the  immediate  stage  to  be  first 
reached.  Necessity  may  someti.tnes  compel  a  rapid  advance  on 
Kttle  known  ground  ;  and  obstacles,  otherwise  insurmountable* 
must  occasionaUy  be  abated  by  force.  But  these  are  exceptions 
from  that  slow  and  even  course  by  which  man  is  in  general  des- 
tined to  go  on  towards  civilization.  Even  the  unretormed  inde- 
pendence of  the  Afghauns  exhibits  the  important  example  of  a 
nation,  in  many  remarkable  particulars  superior  to  those  more  ci- 
vilized neighbours  who  hare  exchanged  independence  for  despot-^ 
ism.  This  independence  must  not  indeed  be  mistaken  for  liberty. 
In  a  state  of  independence,  men  are  neither  restrained  nor  protect- 
ed by  laws.  In  a  state  of  civil  liberty,  they  are  equally  restrain- 
ed by  laws,  as  far  as  that  equal  restraint  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  protect  them  equally  from  wrong.  Under  despotism,  they  are 
imperfectly  and  unequally  secured  against  each  other's  violence* 
in  order  to  be  abandoned  to  all  the  injustice  of  their  tyrant,  and 
of  all  the  subordinate  tyrants  to  whom  he  must  delegate  his 
power.  In  the  most  lawless  state  of  independence,  the  energy 
of  the  human  character  is  e:^rcised,  a  sense  of  personal  dignity 
is  formed,  manly  spirit  is  acquired^— courage  and  talent  are  ne- 
cessary to  existence.  If  the  end  of  man  were  merely  to  vegetate' 
in  quiet,  without  any  of  these  qualities  of  mind  and  heart ;  and 
if  aespotism  could  ever  long  be  so  vigorously  and  impartially 
administered  as  to  retain  a  monopoly  of  injustice  for  itself,  ana 
f)ffcvent  the  slaves  from  injuring  each  other,  we  might  hesitate 
between  llie  opposite  conditions  of  turbulent  independence  and 
^disturbed  lethargy.     But  the  destiny  of  men  isf  not  to  avoid 
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annoyance,  bat  to  attain  happiness,  and  to  exercise  reason  and 
virtue ;  and  despotic  power  has  a  constant  tendency  to  relaxar 
lion,  which  always  in  practice  blends  the  evils  of  anarchy  with 
those  of  tyranny.  It  is  better}  then,  according  to  the  just  con- 
clusion of  the  author  before  us,  to  be  a  savage,  though  he  com«> 
tnits  many  crimes,  than  to  be  a  slave  who  can  possess  no  virtuesk 

•  The  Afghauns, '  says  he,  *  have  fewer  vices,  and  are  less  volnp^ 

•  tuous  and  debauched,  than  any  people  of  Asia  whom  I  know.  ' 
They  have  warm  attachments  of  kindred.     Their  slaves  are  few, 
and  mildly  treated.     They  are  frank  and  open.     They  show 
curiosity  respecting  European  art,  and  that  reasonable  wonder 
at  what  is  beyond  their  own  attainment  which  excites  imitation, 
and  which  other  Asiatics  are  either  too  dull  to  feel,  or  top  proud 
to  own.     Perhaps,  however,  the  most  important  effect  of  inde- 
pendence is  discoverable  in  the  rfiations  of  the  two  sexes.     In  all 
other  countries  of  the  East,  marriage,  or  at  least  betrothmentt 
is  solemnized  in  childhood,  sometimes  almost  in  infancy.     It  is 
a  connexion  always  formed  before  the  age  of  choice.     Thus  tb# 
possibility  of  affection,  or  even  preference,  having  any  influence 
on  marriage,  is  banished  from  the  imagination  of  every  human 
being.     The  whde  of  that  train  of  feelings,  and  system  of  man- 
ners, which  arise  from  preference  and  exclusive  pursuit,  are  ex- 
cluded.    This  extraordinary  phenomenon  probably  arises  from 
the  slavery  of  women,  which  renders  their  consent  superfluous, 
and  to  the  practice  of  polygamy  among  the  rich,  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  slavery  of  women.     But  though  wives  be 
bought  among  the  A^bauns,  yet  their  general  principles  of  in* 
dependence  lead  them  to  ascribe  a  will  to  women,  and  conse- 
quently to  defer  marriage  till  that  will  can  be  exerted.     From 
(his  single  circumstance,  a  vast  train  of  consequences  follow, 
which  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  face  or  society.     The 
influence  of  the  rudest  liberty,  in  certainly,  though  remotely, 
producing  pure  morals,  is  visible;  and  illustrates,  by  contrast 
with  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  irresistible  operation  of 
slavery  in  b^etting  dissolute  manners.     The  rudiments  of  a 
refined  gallantrv  appear.     Courtship  softens  the  men,  and  exalts 
the  women.     Marriages  of  attachment — in  every  country^  the 
smfrlter  number — lend  their  dignity  to  the  institution  in  general, 
and  hide  the  meanness  of  connexions  arising  from  more  ignoble 
motives.     The  last  result  of  this  great  deviation  from  the  system 
of  Asiatic  life  appears  in  their  poetry  and  fiction, — those  import- 
ant representatives  of  the  feelings  and  manners  of  nations. 

*  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  any  people  in  the  East,  except  the 
Afghauns,  where  I  have  seen  any  trace  of  the  sentiment  of  love,  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas  of  the  passion.  Here  it  is  very  prevalent.  Be- 
sides the  numerous  elopements,  the  dangers  of  which  are  encoan* 
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tered  for  love,*  it  is  common  for  a  man  to  pHght  his  faith  to  a  parti- 
cular girly  and  then  set  off  to  a  remote  town»  or  even  to  ]n(h'a» 
to  acquire  the  wealth  that  b  necessary  to  obtain  her  from  her  friends. 
I  saw  a  young  man  at  Poona*  who  was  in  this  predicament.  He 
had  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  M ulHk,  who  returned  his 
attachment.  The  father  consented  to  the  marriage ;  but  said  hi^ 
daughter's  honour  reauired  that  she  shoi^ld  bring  as  large  i^  fortune 
as  the  other  women  of  her  family.  The  two  lovers  were  much  af* 
flicted,  as  the  young  man  had  nothing  but  some  land  and  a  few  bul- 
locks. At  last,  he  resolved  to  set  off  to  India.  .  His  mistress  gave 
him  a  needle,  used  for  putting  antimony  on  the  eyelids,  as  a  pledge 
of  her  affection ;  and  he  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  that  she  would  re- 
main single  till  his  return.  These  amours  are  generally  confined  to 
the  country  people,  where  great  ease  and  leisure  are  favourable  to 
such  sentiments,  particularly  when  combined  with  the  partial  seclu- 
sion of  the  women,  (which  renders  them  sufficiently  inaccessible  to. 
excite  interest,  while  they  are  seen  enough  to  b^  admired.)  They 
are  sometimes  found  even  among  the  higher  orders,  where  they  are 
less  to  be  expected.  It  was  a  love  affair  between  the  chief  of  the 
Turcolaunees  and  the  wife  of  the  Khaun  of  a  divison  of  the  Eusof. 
jeyes,  that  gaye  rise  to  the  war  between  the  Ooloosses,  which  lasts 
o  this  day. 

*  Many  of  the  Afghaun  songs  and  tales  relate  to  love ;  and  most 
<)f  them  speak  of  that  passion  in  the  most  glowing  and  romantic  lan- 
guage. A  favourite  poem,  which  tells  the  story  of  Audam  and 
Doorkhaunec,  is  known  to  most  men  in  the  nation,  and  is  read,  re- 
peated, and  sung  through  all  parts  of  the* country.  Audam  was  the 
handsomest  and  bravest  young  man  of  his  tribe»  and  Poorkhaunee 
the  most  beautiful  and  most  amiable  of  the  virgins ;  but  a  feud  ber 
tween  their  families  long  prevented  their  meeting.  At  last  an  acci- 
clental  rencounter  took  place,  which  ended  in  a  mutual  and  violent 
passion.  The  quarrels  of  the  famiHcs,  however,  still  kept  the  lovers 
separate,  and  perhaps  in  ignorance  of  each  other's  sentiments,  till 
Doorkhaunee  was  compelled  by  her  relations  to  marry  a  neighbour- 

,  ing  chief.  The  affliction  of  her  lover  may  be  imagined,  and  his  la- 
mentations ;  and  the  letters  that  passed  between  him  and  Doorkhau- 
nee, fill  p  large  part  of  the  poem  ;  till  at  last,  atler  overcoming  num- 
l>erless  obstaoles,  Audam  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  his  mistress  to 
see  him.  They  had  several  meetings  ;  but  Doorkhaunee  still  pre- 
served her.  purity,  and  rejected  alike  the  importunities  of  her  Ibver 
and  her  husband. 

*  Audam's  visits  did  qot  long  escape  the  husband,  who  was  filled 
\i\xh  jealousy  and  desire  of  vengeance.  He  took  tlie  opportunity  of 
his  rival's  next  visit  to  waylay  him,  at  the  head  of  several  of  his  owo^ 
relations ;  and  though  his  attack  was  bravely  repelled,  and  his  op- 

Sonent  escaped  with  a  desperate  wound,  he  resolved  to  try  if  Au- 
am's  suit  was  favoured,  by  observing  the  effect  of  a  report  of  hi^ 
^eatU  on  Doorkhaunee. 
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*  Doorkhaunee's  only  pleasure,  durmg  the  long  intervals  of  her 
lover's  visits,  was  ta  retire  to  a  garden,  and  to  cultivate  two  flowers^ 
one  of  which  she  named  after  herself,  and  the  other  after  the  object 
of  her  affection.  On  the  day  of  the  ambuscade,  she  was  watckmg 
her  flowers,  when  she  observed  that  pf  Audam  languish  from  sym- 
pathy with  his  recent  misfortune ;  and,  before  she  recovered  from 
her  surprise,  she  was  accosted  by  her  husband,  who  approached  her 
with  a  drawn  sword,  and  boasted  that  it  was  wet  with  the  blood  oC 
Audam.  This  trial  was  fatal  to  Doorkhaunee,  who  sunk  to  thft 
ground,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  horror,  and  expired  on  tho 
apot.  The  news  was  brought  to  Audam,  who  lay  wounded  n^ar  the 
scene  of  the  ambuscade ;  and,  no  sooner  had  he  heard  it,  than  hft 
called  on  his  mistress's  name,  and  breathed  his  last.  They  were  bu- 
ried at  a  distance  from  each  other ;  but  their  love  prevailed  even  in 
death,  and  their  l^odics  were  found  to  have  met  in  one  grave.  Two 
trees  sprung  from  their  remains,  and  mingled  their  branches  ove)r 
the  tomb, 

*  Most  people  will  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  thfs  'Story, 
and  particularly  of  the  conclusion,  to  many  European  tales. ' 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  same  respect  for  women 
was  combined  with  a  similar  spirit  of  independence  among  the 
Germanic  nations ;  the  only  tribes  who,  in  a  state  idnM>st  savage, 
showed  courtesy  and  deference  towards  the  weaker  sex,  affd  per- 
haps the  only  uncultivated  conqijiaror^,  wha  did  not  purchase 
the  improvements  of  civilized  life  ai  the  expense  of  their  inde^ 
pendent  spirit. 

But  we  must  forbear  to  enlarge  upon  topics  which  strondy 
tempt  us  4o  discussion ;  and  reluctantly  take  our  leave  of  tbia 
most  valuable  work,  with  one  remark  addressed  to  our  country* 
men  in  India.  Wb«i  they  travel  out  of  the  British  dominions, 
they  often  favour  us  with  excellent  accounts  of  the  countriea 
which  they  visit.  But  they  are  not  so  liberal  in  giving  us  infor* 
mation  ablout  the  countries  which  they  inhabit.  This  is  not  un* 
natural.  What  is  strange  to  them,  whatever  excites  their  own 
curiosity,  must  seem  to  them  likely  to  interest  the  public.  They 
do  not  so  naturally  see,  that  what  is  familiar  to  them  is  nnknowa 
to  the  majority  oi  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  It  is  rather  a  re- 
proach, that,  even  before  die  noble  work  of  M.  Humboldt,  it 
might  have  been  said  that  British  India  was  known  in  less  detail 
to  the  European  public  than  Spanish  America.  Topography 
seems  to  be  interesting,  only  when  it  relates  to  a  new  country^ 
or  when  it  is  connected  with  the  antient  times  of  our  own  coun- 
try. Wonder  or  national  pride  are  the  usual  incentives  lo  topo- 
graphical works.  The  English  in  India  are  too  familiar  with 
d)at  country  to  feel  much  wonder  in  moat  parts  of  it ;  and  are 
(loo  transieiitiy  connei^ted  with  it  to  take  a  national  interest  {d  it^ 
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tninute  dcscripUon.  To  these  obstacles  must  be  opposed,  botli 
a  sense  of  duty  and  s  prospect  of  reputation.  Tne  servante  of 
die  Coijipany  would  qiislify  themselves  for  the  performance  of 
their  public  duties,  by  coilectini;  tbe  moat  minute  accounts  of 
the  districts  which  they  adminibtrr.  The  publJcatinn  of  sucii 
accotiiUB  must  often  distinfTuish  the  tndividuaU,  and  always  do 
CTedit  to  the  meritorious  Body  of  which  they  are  a  part.  Even 
nagistrale  or  collector  might  enlai^  or  cor- 
ating  to  his  district  and  neighbourhood  in  the 
izettecr  of  India;  and  by  the  communication 
the  very  laudable  and  valunbJe  Essay  of  Mr 
n  successive  editions,  j^row  into  a  complete 
topography.  The  Travels  of  Dr  Franci^ 
tbe  materials  of  an  excellent  work.  He  de- 
mdttiion  for  the  rational  direction  of  bfs  cu- 
i  courn^cous  avowal  of  contempt  for  the  le^ 
^uds,  and  abhorrence  for  (he  morality  of  the  Braminical  sys* 
tern.  Those  who  have  travelled  over  considerable  provinces  of 
the. Peninsula  with  his  book  in  their  hand,  will  bear  witness  to 
bis  funeral  accuracy.  As  an  example  of  their  defective  inform 
mstion,  we  may  mention  the  very  country  where  Mr  Elplun- 
stone  now  resides,  which  may  be  geocrally  termed  tbe  Noitli- 
western  Deccan.  It  is  the  originiil  seat,  and  now  the  chief  do- 
mmion  of  the  Mafarattahs,  who,  in  their  present  form,  are  in* 
deed  a  very  recent  slate,  but  who  are  a  Hindoo  people  of  im* 
memorial  antiquity.  In  this  country,  almost  exclusively,  are  to 
be  tound  ihe  monunients  of  that  system  of  subterroiieous  ar- 
chitecture, which  still  continue  to  excite  the  admiration  as  well 
as  astonishment  of  travetlers.  At  Kencri,  atEiephanta,  atCar- 
U,  aod  above  all,  at  Eliora,  (lo  ssy  nothing  uf  inferior  caves), 
temples,  and  probably  dwellings  for  the  attendant  priests,  have 
beeii' bellowed,  out  of  rocks,  with  a  toil,  magnitude  aiid  magnifi- 
cence, which  class  theiii  among  the  most  stupendous  and  won- 
(terful  of  the  works  of  man.  What  increases  the  wonder  wiih 
iKhich  these  works  are  contemplated  is,  that  their  nuthors  could 
not  have  been  driven  lo  the  construction  uf  these  extra  ordinary 
teniples,  by  any  physical  ntcessiiy,  or  allured  to  it  by  any  supe- 
rior convenience ;  t>nd  thai  their  regularity  and  elegance  are 
much  too  great  tokave  any  doubt  that  all  other  suris  of  archi- 
tecture were  perfectly  understood,  and  usually  practised,  at  the 
period  of  tJieir  excavudun.  In  lately  peiiuing  the  MS.  Jour- 
pal  of  one  of  the  oiost  accomplished  visitanu  ot  India,  we  were 
atruck  with  reject  and  surpriite  that  in  Daniel's  Prints  itnd  Sir  C 
Mallett's  mensurations,  the  public  have  no  description  of  tiic  re- 
gion of  wonders  which  lies  wilhia  a  few  miles  of  the  Godaycry  j^ 
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the  remains  of  Aurungzebe's  ma^ificeoce  at  Aurun^abod,  the 
unparalleled  fort  of  £)owli^tabad,  and  the  excavations  of  ET- 
lora*  which  dispute  with  the  pyramids  the  first  place  a|nong 
those  works  which  are  undertaken  to  display  power,  and  to  em« 
body  feeling,  without  being  subservient  to  any  purpose  of  utility. 
Surely.  Mr  Ellphinstone  might  usefully  amuse  his  leisure  in  trac- 
ing the  history,  and  describing  the  present  state  of  this  curious 
and  little  known,  though  yery  accessible  country. 

Even  the  modem  history  of  the  Mabrattahs  abounds  with  in- 
teresting scenes*  In  the  judicious  collections  of  Orme,  and  still 
more  in  the  original  and  picturesque  narrative  of  old  Dr  Fryer, 
we  catch  many  glimpses  of  the  character  of  Sevajee,  who,  like  an- 
other Pelayo  at  the  head  of  his  Highlanders,  braved  the  Malio- 
9ietan  power  in  its  zenith,  and  delivered  from  ihe  yoke  of  very 
6erce  conquerors,  the  religion  ami  independence  of  his  country. 
Many  pf  tue  exploits  of  this  celebrated  adventurer  remind  the 
European  reader  of  similar  events  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
age.  His  predatory  expeditions  against  the  commercial  city  of 
Surat,  were  very  lately  brought  to  our  recollection  by  the  per- 
usal of  the  animated  description  of  the  attack  of  the  Republic  of 
Naples  by  Roju  Guiscard^  which  we  ow«  to  the  first  of  living 
historians.  * 


Tlie  second  publication,  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed  to  this 
article^  is  formed  from  the  notes  of  Joseph  Rousseau,  French 
Consul  at  Bagdad,  by  the  learned  M.  ^>ilvestre  de  Sacy.  The 
materials  are  too  slight  to  form  a  ^yluable  work,  even  under  his 
band.  The  object  of  Rousseau  was  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  French  government  towards  the  factory  at  Bagdad,  as  a  sta- 
tion of  considerable  importance  to  their  correspondence  with 
Persia ;  to  projects  of  commerce  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  to 
their  designs  against  India.  Many  of  the  observations  relating  to 
that  subject  are  deserviiig  of  attention.  If  ever  France  should 
recover  her  place  among  nations,  she  will,  under  every  govern- 
ment, direct  her  attention  totvards  India,  of  which  Uie  value  to 
Great  Britain  is  extravagantly  magniBed  in  that  and  in  every 
other  country  of  the  Continent.     Russia,  from  whom  alone  any 


*  Sismondi  Republiques  Italiennes,  vol.  i. ; — the  only  great  work 
published  at  Paris  during  the  first  reign  of  Napoleon,  in  whicli  it  ij 
impossible  to  discover  under  the  power  of  what  sovereign  it  was 
composed,  unless  indeed  it  may  be  traced  in  those  more  than  usuaU 
ly  strong  and  frequent  invectives  against  despotism  and  conquest, 
which  arise  from  the  natural  workings  of  hdtnanity  diflturbed,  ami 
the  love  of  liberty  exasperated,  by  the  subjection  of  Europe  to  a 
couqueror. 
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ganger  to  India  can  be  at  present  dreaded*  has  peculiar  means 
of  creating  an  influence  in  the  Pachalic  of  Bagdad,  where  the 
government  is  in  the  bands  of  soldiers  from  Georgia,  now  a 
province  of  the  Russian  empire.  The  account  of  the  Wahabis, 
which  follows  M.  Rousseau's  description  of  the  Pachalic,. is  the 
work  of  M.  Corancez,  long  Frendd  Consul  at  Aleppo.  It  is  not 
without  merit ;  and  some  strokes  of  the  manners  of  the  Arabs  of 
the  Desert  are  well  represented.  But  the  history  of  the  probably 
l^hort-lived  power  of  these  formidable  sectaries  still  remains  to  be 
written,  and  will  form  a  remarkable  episode  in  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  annals  of  the  Mahometan  world.  The  account  of 
Yezidisj  or  worshippers  of  the  Devil  in  Mesopotamia,  by  Padre 
Garzonij  a  missionary  in  Curdistan,  is  meagre.  It  is,  however, 
the  only  modem  account  of  the  sect ;  and  a  curious  specimen  of 
the  eccentric  opinions  of  a  country,  in  every  age  prone  to  fana-^ 
ticism,  and  fertile  in  all  the  varieties  of  the  most  fantastic  theo- 
logy. From  this,  as  well  as  from  other  accounts,  *  it  appears 
that  Curdishj  which  is  the  language  of  these  singular  religionists^ 
is  a  rude  and  barbarous  dialect  of  Persian* 


The  memoir  of  Mr  Rich  is  not  introduced  here  for  any  pur- 

S>se  of  rivalship  with  the  elaborate  work  of  Mr  Elphinstone. 
either  the  extent}  por  the  subject,  nor  tlie  opportunities  of  in- 
formation, alk>w  any  such  comparison. 

His  own  pretensions  are  indeed  sufficiently  modest.    *  This 

*  memoir  is  viewed  by  the  author,  as  only  the  first  fruits  of  inn 
f  perfect  research.   It  may  perhaps  be  considered  with  the  more 

*  indulgence,  as  it  is  believed  that  it  is  the  only  account  of  these 
^  memorable  ruins  hitherto  laid  before  the  public  by  a  native  of 
^  the  British  Islands. '  The  name  and  remains  of  Babylonia 
derive,  from  various  sources,  a  great  power  over  the  imagina- 
tion. They  are  the  remains  of  the  most  ancient  works  of  civi- 
lized men.  On  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  the 
scene  of  universal  history  opens  \  and,  with  the  first  dawn  of 
historic  light,  we  perceive  in  that  region  |X)werful  monarchies 
already  established,  great  capitals  built,  and  those  monuments 
of  the  earliest  art  constructed,  of  which  the  remains  continue 
to  attest  the  magnitude  and  splendour.  China,  it  is  true,  and 
India,  have  also  a  great  idaim  to  antiquity.  But  the^  coun- 
tries, which  Sir  William  Temple  called  ^  the  great  outlying 
monarchies, '  have  no  connexion,  or  no  discoveraible  connexion. 


•  J.  Adelung*8  Mithridates,  297 ;  where  the  learned  writer  ha/ards 
the  bold  conjecture,  that  the  Curds  pr  Curduchians  were  a  Persian 
colony,  planted  in  their  present  mountainous^  country  hy  Cyrys,  aftcp 
his  conaucst  of  Assyria. 
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if 
with  our  European  history.  Their  story,  therefore,  is  no  part  of 
our  Universal  nistory.  But  the  annals  of  the  modem  world  are 
joined  by  an  unbroken  series  of  causes  and  effects,  reaching  back|^ 
through  Rome  tad  Gi-eece,  and  Syria  and  Egypt,  to  the  nistori* 
cal  remains  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monarchies.  With 
them,  too,  are  closely  connected  some  of  the  most  memorable  e- 
Tents  in  the  history  of  our  religion.  The  records  of  the  human 
race  do  not  present  a  contrast  more  striking,  than  that  between 
the  primeval  magnificence  of  Babylon  and  its  long  desolation ;  and 
there-are  few  reflections  more  interestitifi:,  than  that,  in  the  solitary 
^pot  now  covered  by  Yftst  heaps  of  undistinguished  rubbish,  the 
first  astronomical  observations  were  made  thirty,  if  not  •  forty, 
centuries  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  site  of  London  had  probably 
been  untrodden  by  any  human  foot.  It  was  not  without  rca*- 
8on  that  Major  Renneu  thought  that  ^  the  delineation  and  de» 
^  scripdon  of  the  dte  and  remains  would  prove  one  of  the  most 
<  curious  pieces  that  has  been  exhibited  in  these  times.  *  {Bftn* 
ndTs  Geo^.  Herod,  p.  388.) 

Mr  Rich's  Memoir  is  only  the  first  essay  towards  such  a  work 
{IS  Major  Rennell  has  thus  encouraged  intelligent  travellers  to 
undertake.  7t  is  a  modest  and  perspicvious  account  of  what  he 
aaw  during  a  short  visit,  in  several  passages  not  without  de- 
scriptive merit,  and  creditably  distinguished  "by  absrinence  from 
fruitless  inquiry  and  rash  conjecture,  and  in  which  the  classi* 

*  The  date  of  the  astronomioal  observations,  of  which  an  account 
was  transmitted  by  Callisthenes  to  Aristotle.  It  is  true,  that  this 
great  antiquity  rests  on  the  testimony  of  SimpHcius  alone ;  but  M« 
Montucla  considers  the  commencenient  of  a  series  of  astronomical 
observations  at  Babylon,  as  certainly  fixed  at  least  a  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  singular,  that  the  Babylonians  should 
have  illustrated  the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  by  estimating,  that  a 
maiv  who  walked  constantly  a  league  an  hour,  would  make  the  tour 
of  the  globe  in  a  year,  which  gives  a  diameter  not  y^ry  distant, 
from  the  true.  Ccusinu  seemingly  without  knowing  the  Babylonian 
estimate,  calculated,  that  a  man  who  walked  a  league  an  hour  for 
12  hours  of  each  day,  would  circumambulate  the  globKe  in  two  years, 
ll^is  curious  fiK:t  is  to  be  found  only  in  Achilles  Tatius,  a  weak  wrU 
ter  of  the  third  century ;  but  his  very  weakness  renders  it  unlikely 
that  he  should  have  invented  it : — no  authority  is  known  more  recent 
than  the  Chaldeans,  from  which  he  could  have  borrowed  it ;  and  it 
must  be  owned,  that  somewhat  more  fragments  of  oriental  knowledge 
kuve  stolen  into  the  Greek  writers  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  upon 
the  mixture  of  nations  aAer  the  Christian  era,  than  are  to  be  found 
in  that  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  literature,  when  it  wa.<i  proud. 
ly  n^tiondl,  ^d  cultivated  with  a  Qoutemptuqua  exciq^ioa  uL  th» 
^eariiin^  al'  every  other  peo|^le. 
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ral  and  oriental  lenrninf;r  of  the  author  is  as  mnch  prored,  by 
the  careful  exclusion  of  false  pretensions  and  impertinent  dis- 
play, as  by  the  natural  fruits  of  solid  knowledge.  Like  Mr 
Elphinstone,  he  ensures  the  confidence  of  the  judicious  part  of 
the  public  in  hb  future  statements,  by  the  cautious  and  scrupu- 
lous fairness,  with  which  he  never  fails  to  lay  open  the  sources 
and  the  limits  of  his  information.  With  his  respectable  talents 
and  attainmenis,  and  with  the  contempt  for  imposture,  and  re- 
pugnance to  ostentation,  which  characterize  this  Essay,  he  has 
only  to  proceed  with  industry  in  the  course  which  he  b^  ho- 
nourably bepun.  Mis  residence,  though  with  few  enjoyments 
for  the  individual,  is  fortunately  situated  for  the  gratification  of 
public  curiohiry.  He  is  surrounded  by  objects  of  physical,  his- 
torical, and  literary  interest.  Tiie  first  is  undoubtedly  the  com- 
plete examination  and  description  of  the  remains  of  Babylon. 
The  traces  of  the  canals,  which  united  the  two  rivers,  more 
perhaps  for  purposes  of  irrigation  than  for  those  of  internal 
traffic,  are  a  curious  subject  of  observation.  As  the  irrigation 
is  neglected,  the  Desert  resumes  the  territories  which  had  m  an- 
cient times  been  conquered  from  it  by  human  industry.  It  is  a 
sort  of  antipode  to  the  western  frontier  of  the  Unjted  States  of 
America,  where  cultivation  advances  far  more  rapidly,  than 
Turkish  tyranny  ^an  contract  it« 

The  great  epic  poem,  or  rather  romance,  of  the  ancient  A- 
rabs,  is  not  yet  made  known  to  Europe,  even  by  such  an  abridge- 
ment as  D'Ohsson  made  of  the  Skahnamah  in  his  useful  TabGau 
de  I' Orient.  The  YezidiSf  mentioned  before,  are  perhaps  the 
most  singular  sect  in  the  world.  They  appear  to  worship'  only 
an  evil  principle.  But  the  horror  naturally  felt,  not  only  by  the 
missionaries,  but  by  neighbours  and  travellers,  against  these  per- 
verted and  ferocious  sectaries,  may  perhaps  have  kept  out  of 
view  some  of  those  softenings,  with  which  the  universal  feelings 
of  human  nature  usually  mitigate  the  harshest  systems  of  dog- 
matical theology,  and  render  their  doctrines  more  consistent  with 
humanity,  though  perhaps  less  consistent  with  each  other. 

The  singular  sect  called  the  Christians  of  St  John,  who  have 
their  chief  seat  at  Bus-sora,  are  known  with  little  exactness.  No 
situation  could  be  more  favourable  than  Bagdad,  for  a  history 
of  the  rise,  progres^s,  and  perhaps  of  the  downfal  of  the  Wa- 
babis,  who,  in  iheir  abhorrence  of  Polytheism  and  outward 
t>ymbols  of  devotion,  as  well  as  in  the  barbarity  of  their  laws  of 
u;^r,  seem  to  restore  the  primitive  ages  of  Mahometanism.  AU 
the  traces  of  ancient  languages  spoken  in  the  mountainous  coun- 
tries to  the  north,  may  lead  to  curious  results.  As  Mr  Rich,  we 
j^nderstand,  has  traversed  Asia  Minor  several  times,  in  various 
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directions,  some  of  which  had  been  little  if  at  all  known  to  Eu- 
ropeans, an  account  of  the  Pachalic  of  Bngdad,  including  all 
such  original  information  respecting  Turkish  Asia,  as  he  can 
communicate,  would  be  an  excellent  employment  of  his  leisure, 
lind  could  not  fail  to  be  a  very  acceptable  present  to  the  public. 

Meritorious  publications  by  servants  of  the  Efist  India  Com- 
pany have,  in  our  opinion,  peculiar  claims  to  liberal  commen- 
dation. The  price  which  Great  Britain  pays  to  the  inhabitants 
of  India  for  her  dominion,  is  the  security  that  their  government 
shall  be  administered  by  a  class  of  respectable  men.  In  fact 
they  are  governed  by  a  greater  proportion  of  sensible  and  honest 
men,  than  could  fall  to  their  lot  under  the  government  of  their 
own  or  of  any  other  nation.  Without  this  superiority,  and  the 
securities  which  exist  for  its  continuance,  in  the  condition  of  the 
person?,  in  their  now  excellent  education,  in  their  general  respect 
for  the  public  opinion  of  a  free  country,  in  the  protection  a& 
forded,  and  the  restraint  imposed  by  tne  press  and  by  Parlia? 
ment,  all  regulations  for  the  administration  of  India  would  be 
nugatory,  and  the  wisest  system  of  laws  would  be  no  more  than 
waste  paper.  The  means  of  executing  the  laws,  are  in  the  cha« 
racter  of  the  administrators.  To  keep  tliat  character  pure,  they 
must  be  taught  to  respect  themselves;  and  they  ought  to  feel^ 
that,  distant  as  they  are,  they  will  be  applauded  and  protected 
by  their  country,  when  they  deserve  commendation  or  require 
defence.  Their  public  is  remote,  and  ought  to  make  some  com- 
pensation for  distance  by  promptitude  and  zeal.  The  principal 
object  for  which  the  East  India  Company  exists  in  the  newly 
modified  system,  is  to  provide  a  safe  body  of  electors  to  Indian 
offices.  Both  in  the  original  appointments,  and  in  subsequent 
preferment,  it  was  thougnt  that  there  was  no  medium  between 
preserving  their  power,  or  transferring  the  patronage  to  the 
crown.  Upon  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  to- 
lerably well  adapted  to  perform  these  functions.  ITiey  are  suf- 
ficiently numerous  and  connected  with  the  more  respectable 
classes  of  the  community,  to  exempt  their  patronage  from  th^ 
direct  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  to  spread  their  choice  so 
widely  as  to  afford  a  reasonable  probability  of  sufficient  personal 
merit.  Much,  perhaps  enough,  has  been  done  by  legal  regula-^ 
tions,  to  guard  preferment  from  great  abuse.  Perhaps,  indeed^ 
the  spirit  of  activity  and  emulation  may  have  been  weakened  by 

{>recautions  against  the  operation  of  personal  favour.  But  this 
s,  no  doubt,  the  safe  error.  It  js  not  of  course  our  intention 
to  discuss  so  large  a  subject  in  this  place.  We  shall  conclude 
with  one  observation — Tb«  JE2ast  India  Company,  and  indcftd 
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tion  ;  quW  affectait  de  fouler  aiux  pieds  la  Chlirte  constitottonnelle : 
que  toutes  ies  promesses  faitas  par  le  Roi  6tai^it  ^lud^es  flans  pQdeur 

})ar  Ws  agenfi  de  son  pouvoir  ^  qu*oii  Be  s*attachait  qu*a  d^courager 
e$  defenseurs  de  la  patrie :  que  tout  oe  qui  avait  prts  una  part  quel^ 
conque  a  la  revolution  ^tait  d^vdu6  a  la  proscription^  menace  dans 
fon  honneur,  dans  &a  vie,  dans  ses  propri^tes.  Ces  faits  sont  notoires  ; 
)es  personnes  Ies  plus  devouees  au  Gouvernement  en  coBvenaient  ji 
]a  tribune  ;  ils  sont  ofliciellement  avoueg  aujourd'hui.  On  pouvait  se 
taire  sans  doute ;  on  pouvait  se  laisser  menacer,  diffiimer,  sans  rien 
dire ;  nnais  pcut-on  faire  un  crime  a  celui  qui  reclame  Texecution  des 
lois  jpurncllement  violees  a  son  prejudice,  qui  se  rccrie  contre  Ies  in- 
fractions continuellcment  failes  aux  engageaieus  Ies  plus  solennels?' 
p.  11,  12. 

Speaking  of  the  arrival  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  marvellous 
spectacle  which  his  progress  offered,  through  an  unresisting,  and 
passive  population  at  the  best,  though  he  came  almost  idone^ 
the  General  boldly  tells  the  reason  of  such  a  phenomenon. 

*  Pourquoi  chercher  a  se  tromper  soi-m^e  et  faire  prendre  encore 
le  change  an  Roi,  sur  le  vMtable  principe  d*un  6ven^ment  si  extra- 
ordinaire ?  pourquoi  s'en  prendre  a  des  causes  secondaires,  lorsque 
!es  premieres,  Ies  vraies  causes  sont  connues  de  tout  le  monde?  Ne 
sont-ce  pas  Ies  atteintes  continuelles  port^es  a  la  Charte ;  Ies  inquie- 
tudes jetees  paritii  Ies  acqufreurs  de  domaines  nationaux ;  Ies  me- 
naces, Ies  sorties  sans  cesse  renouv^I^es  contre  tout  ce  qui  avait  pris 
part  a  la  revolution  ?  et  ne  voit-on  pas  encore  aujourd'hui  renaitrc 
de  nouveaux  germes  de  troubles  dans  Pinterieur  ?  sera-ce  encore  un 
d^li:  d'averttr  Ies  agens  du  pouvoir,  que  des  causes  semblabks  peu- 
vent  produire  de  semblables  effets?  sera*ce  manquer  aux  justea 
^gards  qu'on  leur  doit,  de  leur  dire  que  ceux  qui  leur  8ucc6derent 
n'eurent  point  a  se  faire  de  pareils  reproches  ?'  p.  16,  17- 

It  is  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  this  article  to  enlarge  up- 
on the  evidence  which,  since  the  subject  was  last  under  our  no- 
tice, has  left  the  violations  of  the  Charter,  and  the  truth  of  the 
remarks  now  cited  from  this  Tract,  a  matter  of  absolute  demon* 
stration.  But  we  may,  without  stepping  aside,  refer  the  reader 
to  the  confessions  extorted  from  the  Government  itself  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  last  dissolution — extorted,  not  by  any  externa]  force» 
but  by  the  intimate  persuasion,  that  the  only  remaining  chancy 
of  salvation  was  to  be  sought  in  a  full  and  publick  acknowledg- 
ment of  what,  its  own  conscience  whispered,  the  people  well 
knew  to  have  been  its  errors.  Wq  allude  especially  to  the  acU 
dresses  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  the  King,  by  their  presi- 
dent, M.  L'Aln<5,  on  the  10th  and  17th  of  March,  in  which  the 
faults  of  the  administration  are  broadly  stated,  and  the  necessity, 
of  a  change  of  system  avowed  j  and  to  the  declaration  of  the 
18th, of  March,  promising  that  the  •  unguarded  acts'  of  the 
ministers  shall  ccase^     We  may  add  the  King's  pioclamaiion  aA 
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Cambray,  dated  so  lat^  as4lie  28th  of  Jane»  fn  which  he  admits 
errors  to  have  been  committed,  and  promises  to  profit  by  expcs 
ricnce,  and  ^ivoid  the  repet'ftibn  of  them. 

That  General 'Camot  only  desired  to  see  the  King  renrtaiii' 
faitbrul  to  his  engagements,  and  govern  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution, seems  incont^tably  proved,  by  th^  conference  which 
he  describes  himself  to  have  had  with  M.  de  St  Roman,  a  staunch 
royalist  in  the  King's  service,  to  whom  he  now  publicly  appeaU 
for  the  correctness  of  the  relation.  It  was  when  Buonaparte 
had  advanced  towards  Lyons,  and  was  supposed  to  be  near 
that  city,  that  M.  de  St  Roman  waited  upori  him,  and  express-* 
ed  hb  great  pet'sonal  alarm  at  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  appar- 
ent probability  of  the  King  being  forced  to  leave  the  capital. 
The  General,  who  expresses  much  respect  for  this  gentleman, 
Courteously  observed  to  him,  that  he  believed  \%  there  were  no 
royalists  but  such  as  he,  nor  any  republicans  but  such  as  him- 
self, men  would  not  figlit  wit9i  one  another  about  matters  of  o- 
pinion.  Being  pressrf  to  siate  what  he  thought  the  probable 
resuh  of  the  present  crisis,  sind  whether  he  saw  any  means  of 
avoiding  the  evils  which  menaced  the  state,  he  answered,  in  a 
martner  not  very  weU  calculated,  we  should  think,  to  uphold 
the  character  of  a  malcontent,  and  plotter  of  mischief,  or  a 
partizan  of  Buonaparte,  which  the  unthinking  rabblfe  of  all 
ranks  have,  in  this  country,  been  taught  to  bestow  upon  him, — 
Je  lui  r^pondis  que  je  ne  connaissais  pas  bien  I'^tflt  de  chose^ 
mais  que  je  croyais  qu'it  ^ailt  ehcore  possible  d*y  remedieri 
qo'il  fallait  pour  cela  que  le  Roi  s'empressat  d'annoncer  qu'if 
etait  dans  la  ferme  r^olntion  de  maintenir  d^sormais  les  Au- 
torit^'s  dans  lit  Kgne  constitutionneDe,  et  qo'il  renvoyat  les  Mi- 
nistres  qui  ne  travaillaient  visiblement  c|u  a  Ten  ^carter ;  que 
si  Ton  ^tait  une  fbis  rassur^  snr  les  vMtables  intentions  de  S. 
M.,  je  croyais  que  Bonaparte  ne  trouverait  aucun  appui  ea 
France,  et  que  je  i\e  doutais  pas  qu'il  n'echouat  completement 
dans  son  entrepris^. '  p.  15>. 
Buonaparte  however  arrived  a{  Paris,  and  was  once  more  Em- 
peror of  France,  without  a  struggle.  M.  Carnot  solemnly  asserts, 
that  he  neither  fdded,  nor  even  knew  beforehand,  of  the  expedi- 
tion which  thus  marvellously  succeeded  in  destroying  a  dynasty 
possessing,  but  a  few  days  before,  all  the  outward  appearance  of 
solidity  and  duration.    *  J'affirme  que,  ni  directement  ni  indi- 

<  rectement,  je  n'ai  pris  aucune  part  aux  tentatives  qui  ont  pu 
'  ctre  faites  pour  le  retour  de  Napoleon  ;  que  je  n*ai  entretenu 
*  aucune  correspondance  a  ce  sujet,  et  que  je  n'ai  en  connais- 
'  sauce  d'aucune  correspondance  entretenue  par  d'autres ;  que  je 

<  n'ai  assiste  d  aucune  p5uiiion  particulierei  d  aucon  conciliabule; 
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*  qo'enfin  j'a!  partag^  r^tonneroent  sniversel,  lorsmie  j'ai    , 

*  ta  desoente  sar  les  cotes  de  France. '  (p.  1 7, 1 8.)  Laving  out  of 
view  his  acknowledged  character  for  strict  veracity,  nothing  short 
of  madness  coald  induce  a  man  in  his  critical  situation  to  make 
such  assertions^  if  thev  were  unfounded,  in  the  face  of  ao  maaj 
enemies  anxious  to  obtain  a  justification  of  their  behaviour  to- 
wards him,  and  furnished,  some  of  them,  as  Fouch^  from  their 
own  knowledge,  with  the  means  of  exposing  him.  3ut  the  night 
after  Buonaparte  arrived,  he  sent  for  him,  and  appointed  him  to 
the  home  department.  Does  his  acceptance  of  this  ofl^ce,  and 
his  discharge  of  its  arduous  duties,  constitute  the  ground  of  the 
decree  against  him  ?  Then,  why  were  not  the  other  ministers 
comprehended  in  it ;  and  why,  above  all,  was  one  of  theniy  in- 
stead of  being  proscribed,  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  under  the 
King  ?  Buonaparte  had  regained  his  power  with  the  unaniaM>us 
concurrence  of  the  army,  and  without  the  slightest  opposition 
from  the  people*  Was  it  incumbent  on  M.  Camot  to  treat  him 
as  an  usurper,  and  plot  his  destruction,  or  foment  a  hopeless  ci- 
vil war,  for  the  restoration  of  princes,  to  preserve  whom  in  their 
place  not  a  soldier  had  lifted  nis  arm,  or  a  citizen  his  voice,  at 
a  moment  when  an  unarmed  individual  was  driving  in  his  car- 
riage through  the  country  to  dethrone  them  ?  But  the  General 
might  at  least  have  refused  office  under  a  man  whom  he  had  so 
oflen  denounced  as  a  tyrant :  and  he  frankly  avows  the  reasons 
which  now  made  him  cooperate  with  Buonaparte,  as  thev  had  a 
year  before  induced  him  to  offer  his  services  for  the  defence  of 
the  frontier. 

But,  together  with  these  reasons,  there  was  another  which, 
we  confess,  appears  to  us  much  less  sound, — a  conyiction  that 
Buonaparte  had  returned  from  Elba  with  views  of  moderation 
and  peace !  *  J'ai  cru,  et  je  crois  encore, '  says  this  intrepid 
person,  *  que  TEmpereur  etoit  venu  avec  le  desir  sincere  de  coq« 

*  server  la  paix  et  de  gouverner  paterneUement  *  The  fearless* 
ness  wliich  prompts  such  an  avowal,  in  such  terms,  at  a  moment 
like  the  present,  when  the  cause  of  Buonaparte  is  desperate,  and 
M.  Camot  is  as  it  were  upon  his  trial,  may  well  excite  astonish* 
ment.  But  we  own,  that  our  wonder  is  hardly  less  at  the  fact^ 
of  such  sentiments  ever  having  entered  so  acute  and  experienced 
a  mind.  But  it  was  not  only  towards  Napoleon  that  the  General  s 
candour  appears  to  have  misled  him  ;  ne  believed  the  Allies  to 
be  as  moaerate  as  the  Emi^eror,  and  never  suspected  that  their 
professions  might  be  flung  into  the  shade  by  the  prospect  of 
brilliant  success.     *  J'ai  cru  que  les  Allies  ne  voudroient  pas 

*  rapporter  de  nouveau  la  desolation  dans  un  pays  dont  le  voea 

*  etoit  si  fortement  prononce  pour  la  tranquillili  de  TEurope.  * 
— ^  On  ne  doutoit  pas  que  les  puissances  ne  nous  laissassenti 
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^  oomme  elles  Favoient  tant  de  fois  protest^,  choisir  le  gouverne- 
'  *  ment  qui  nous  conviendroity  pourvu  que  nous  demedrassioni 

*  fideles  aux  stipulations  du  traite  de  Paris. ' 

Thus  we  see,  that  there  were  views  of  a  nature  somewhat  romah* 
tic,  both  respecting  Buonaparte  and  the  Allies,  mingled  with  the 
solid  and  defensible  ground  upon  which  be  took  office,  namely,  thi^ 
necessity  of  supporting  the  Government,  in  order  to  avoid  one  of 
the  worst  calamities  that  could  befal  his  country— civil  war.    Thfe 

ground  upon  which  he  continued  to  act,  after  he  found  those 
opes  disappointed,  was  the  necessity  of  saving  France  from  the 
very  worst  of  all  calamities, — foreign  conquest,  ending  probably 
in  dismemberment,  certainly  in  forcing  a  government  on  thel 
people*  But  romantic  as  we  may  think  some  of  the  hopes  en^ 
tertained  at  first,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  sentiments  like  the 
following  as  coming  from  any  other  than  an  honest  and  high-* 
minded  character.  •  Oui,  j'en  conviens,  j*ai  partag^  ces  sen- 
'  timens.  Je  me  suisflatt^  devoir  nos  d^sastres finis;  de  pouvoii* 
^  faire  toumer  d^sormais  les  ressources  de  I'Etat  aux  progrSs  de 

*  Pindustrie,  au  soulagement  de  U  classe  indigente,  au  perfec-* 

*  tionnement  de  Tinstruction  nublique.    J'ai  joui  en  moi-mdmcy 

*  dans  la  pens^e  qu'en  ma  quality  de  Ministre  de  I'lnterieur,  j^ 

*  pouvais  devenir  Tun  des  agens  principaux  de  ces  heureux: 

*  changemens. '  (p.  24-.)  And  again,  after  speaking  of  his  plain 
remonstrances  to  Buonaparte,  upon  the  arbitrary  acts  he  was  so 
soon  betrayed  into—*  Je  lui  suis  demeur^  fidele  jusqu'a  son  abdi<* 

*  cation  $  je  i'ai  defendu  avec  un  zele  extreme,  parce  que  je  ne 
'  sais  pas  d^fendre  autrement,  et  qu'en  le  defendant,  j'ai  cru 

*  defendre  la  Patrie ;  mais  je  n'ai  point  fait  aupres  de  lui  le 

*  role  d'un  flatteur,  et  je  ne  lui  ai  jamais  rien  demande  pour 

*  moi-m^e. '  (p.  25.) 

'  Afler  all,  we  suspect,  the  hatred  shown  towards  this  erfiinent 
person  is  of  a  date  considerably  more  ancient  than  his  late  ad- 
ministration, of  his  defence  'of  Antwerp.  The  royalists  and 
their  foreign  allies  have  never  been  able  to  forgive  his  signal  mi- 
litary exploits  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution^  aild  as  this 
was  a  feeling  not  very  capable  of  being  plainly  avowed,  at  least 
it!  France,  they  deemeo  it  expedient  to  express  it  in  other 
t)?rms,  and  afiected  to  confound  him  with  Kobespierre,  as  if' 
he  had  been  the  accomplice  of  that  monster  in  the  teign  of  ter- 
rbr.  He  seems  to  be  aware  that  this  is  the  turn  given  to  hi^ 
conduct  i  and  has  thrown  together  a  few  particulars  ejctremely 
ioter^ting,  as  connected  with  the  history  of  those  awful  times« 
and  peculiarly  deserving  the  attention  of  any  one  who  would 
form  a  correct  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  the  individual. 
This  charge,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  openly  made  againsf 
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him  in  the -Convention,  immediately  after  Robespierre's  bH,  by 
the  party  which  that  happy  event  had  raised  to  the  chief  power,  r 
But  his  diefence  was  deemed  so  satisfactory,  that  the  accusation 
was  thrown  out  unanimously,  and  abandoned  by  tliose  who  had 
brought  it  forward*    So  extraordinary  a  testimony  to  his  inno* 
cenee,  at  such  a  moment,  ought,  in  all  ftirness  of  argument,  to  ga 
a  great  way  ^  and,^  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  would  be  rash,  not  ta 
say  uniust  in  the  extreme,  to  pronounce  a  contrary  sentence*   Bal 
let  OB  look  a  Kttlie  further  into  the  merks  of  the  case.    Tl^  only 
matters  ever  aMeged  against  M.  Carnot,  are  reduced  to  a  very 
small  number  of  signatures,  offidaliv  given  by  him  to  decrees  of 
the  Committee  of  Poblic  Safety.     Upon  this  ft  is  to  be  obsenr- 
fid,  that  he  confined  himself  wholly  to  the  affairs  of  his  own  d^ 
partment,  the  conduct  of  the  war ;  and  that,  although  be  pr^ 
sided  in  rotation  over  the  terrible  Body  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  as  president  nominally  issued,  that  is,  sigped^  its  orcfers, 
ike  did  so  in  virtue  of  the  arrangement,;  that  eadi  should  affix 
his  authority  to  the  acts  of  his  colkogues,  and  that  no  one 
should  interfere  in  another's  department.    Had  he  refused  hia 
concurrence  to  them^  they  would  have  refused  their  ratification 
of  his  military  proceedii^ ;;  and  in  order  to  show  how  Uttie  hm 
coUld,  by  possioility,  have  feiown  of  the  orders  signed  by.  him^ 
out  of  his  own  department,  he  mfonns  us  of  the  extraordinary 
iact,  that  he  was,  at  the  time^  carrying  oo  the  whole  corre^ 
spondence  with  Jimrten^  armies,  without  employing  a  secretary. 
That  ^e  forked  withotft  relaxation  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  a 
day,  will  not  much  surprize  any  one  who  hears  of  sudii  an  of* 
£ce«    After  all^  situated  as  he  then  was»  he  had  but  one  alter*! 
native :  either  to  continue  in  this  dreadfnl  situation,  cooperat* 
ing  witn  men  whom  he  abhorred,  and  tending  his  name  to  their 
worst  deeds^  while  he  was  fiun  to  close  his  eyes  upon  their  de- 
tails—or to  leave  the  tremendous  war  which  France  was  thea 
•  waging  for  her  existetiee^  in  the  hands  of  men  so  utterly  unfit 
to  conduct  the  machine  an  instant^  that  immediate  conquest  ia 
its  worst  shape  must  have  been  the  consequence  of  his  desertion* 
There  may  be  many  an  honest  man  who  would  have  preferred 
death  to  aay  place  m  Eobespierre's  Committee, — and,  for  our* 
selves,  we  should  never  have  hesitated  in.  the  choice ;  but  it  is 
faur  to  state,  that,  in  all  probability,  M.  Carnot  saved  his  conn- 
try  by  persevering  in  the  raianagement  of  the  war.    It  is  pitH 
er  likewise  to  add  his  assertion,  that  he  saved  more  lives  by 
is  interference  and  r?sistai;ice>  while  leagued  in  those  unholjr 
bonds,  than  Robespierre  and  his  associates  destroyed.     These 
who,  after  considering  these  things,  retain  the  opinion,  that 
nothing,  not  even  the  salvaticn  of  France^  could  justify  such 
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an  alliands,  may  be  io  the  tight :  It  is  t  tefe  maxim  which 
teaches  as,  that  there  are  some  deeds  so  shockine  as  to  mock 
all  computatioib — deeds  to  be  at  all  hazards  sKanned,  ^at 
ills  soever  may  ensue.  But  we  protest  agahist  the  ignorant 
«:lan>our  of  persons,  who,  upon  ordinary  grounds,  object  to 
M.  Camot's  conduct,  unacquaintled  with  the  facts,  and  ^uite 
tinaware  that  bis  country  exalted  Inm  in  a  transport  of  gratitude 
at  the  very  moment  of  Robespierre's  most  just  |>unishment  He 
i^as,  notwithstanding  the  reactiati  (to  nse.a  modish  phrase)  wfaicli 
then  took  place,  retained  in  the  Committee,  and  return^  for  no 
lewer  daan  fifteen  different  places  in  the  ensuio^  election.  It  is 
well  known  that  ifae  two  bodies  of  the  Legisbtnre  soon  after 
raised  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Directory,  and  that  his  exclusion 
irom  that  body  two  years  after,  was  efiected  upon  the  pretext  ot* 
liis  having  shown  too  much  favour  to  the  Emigrants  and  otiier 
iloyalists.  In  questions  like  the  preseht,  the  testimony  is  not  to 
be  uisregarded,  which  popular  opinion,  pronounced  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  upon  subjects  so  immediately  within  the  knowledge, 
and  so  powerfully  addressing  the  feelings  of  tbe  publick,  gives  ii^ 
ftvour  of  a  ruler.  At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  unsafe  to  ^p- 
Mal  from  so  remaricable  a  decision,  unless  with  the  view  of  try* 
pg  it  bj%a  standard  imtch  loftier  than  the  people  ever  cah  apjfily^ 
and  admitting  a  principle  of  which  they  are  whMIy  ignorant, 
ihat  there  are  some  things  which  a  man  had  better 'see  his  cooui- 
try  perish  before  his  face,  than  conaeUt  to*  Tried  by  this  se^ 
vere  test,  M.  Carnot  will  be  found  wabtiiig:  Qut  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that,  whoever  admite  the  public  safety  to  be  a  jtisti« 
£cation  of  aU  measures  ^  whoever  denies  a  man's  right  to  sacri- 
fice hisicountry  to  bis  principles  |  whoever  reftises  to  aii  Ihdivi^ 
dual  the  right,  not  of  going  down  to  the  grave  rath(>r  than 
part  with  his  integrttyi  but  of  maintidhin^  his  virtue  upon  the 
ruin  of  the  state,  mnst,  of  necessity,  acquit  that  distinguished 
personage.  Let  us  no%  at  all  events,  call  things bv  wrong  names, 
and  pronounce  him  gi)ilty,  without  reflecting  in  what  sense  We  are 
to  use  tlie  word.  NothiDg  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  vir- 
tue, tlian  cohfoundiug  together,  under  one  appellation,  object^ 
^bich  ought  to  excite  the  most  various^  and  even  opposite,  sear 
^ents. 

For  the  rest*  be  informs  us,,  that  the  ^o(e  Convention  knew 
Robespierre,  (cet  homnie  ajfreux^  as  be  t^rms  hiad),  to  be  ^  hia 
f  ^ost  mortal  foemy,  and,  precisely,  because  h^s  woukl  not 
\  share  in  his  Au'y. '  \  On  savait  (he  ildds)  cfu'il  avatt  promsa 
f  de  faite  tomber  ma  teta  aussitot  qn  on  ^roirait  n'avoir  pins  be* 
f  •  aoio  de  moi ;  mais  il  se  pressa  trop  de  demapder  Paiete  d'accur 
f  s^tioa  de  «es  eanemia*  0C^  se  fut  la  denne.qut  temba,  a^ec  St\t 
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les  de  Saint- Just  et  de  Coutfaon,  que  j'avais  hautement  6&Af^ 
n^es  depuis  long-temps  sous  le  nom  de  triunwirs.  Jedimi 
m&me  a  cette  occasion,  que  Saint-Just  proposa  un  jour  en  ma 
presence,  au  Comit^,  mon  expulsion,  comme  on  avait  pro- 
nonc^  quelque  temps  auparavant  celle  de  Herault  de  Sechel- 
les,  ce  qui  Tavait  aussitSt  mene  a  Technfaud.  Je  repondis  froi* 
dement  a  Saint  Just  qu'il  sortirait  du  Comite  avant  moi,  ainsi 
que  tout  le  triuravirat,  et  le  Comite,  frappi  de  stupeur,  garda 
le  silence. '  p.  32,  33. 
Another  circumstance  equally  deserving  of  our  notice,  is  the 
total  indifference  which  General  Carnot  always  showed  towarda 
the  populace,  and  his  keeping  aloof  from  all  agitators  a»d  fac^ 
tious  persons*  While  they  were  eternally  in  the  tribunes  or  at 
the  dubs,  he  never  spoke  in  the  assemblies  except  when  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  obliged  him ;  and  then  his  discourses  were  of 
a  kind  too  severe  to  flatter  the  follies  or  encourage  the  licentious- 
pess  of  the  people.  As  for  the  Parisian  clubs,  he  never  once 
entered  the  threshold  of  any  assembly  of  that  description.  Re- 
ferring to  his  conduct  in  the  Legislature,  he  says,  *  On  a  seule- 
*  ment  pu  y  voir  que  la  patrie  etait  tout  pour  moi ;  mais  on  sait 
'  assez  qudle  est  la  recompense  ordinaire  de  ceux  qui  se  der 
^  vouent  exclusivement  au  service  de  la  patrie. '     p.  3^» 

We  close  eur  account  of  this  tract  with  the  following  remark- 
able passage  l&t  its  conclusion,  in  which  he  sums  up  the  account 
pf  the  injustice  he  has  been  exposed  to. 

*  Qu*il  me  soit  permis  d^arr^ter  un  moment  ici  Tattention  de  mea 
lecteurs  sur  la  bizarrerie  de  quelques  6v6nemens  de  ma  vie  politiqae; 

*  J*ai  partag^  avec  mes  coH6gues  le  bofiheur  de  sauver  Paris,  et 
par  un  coup  d'^t  je  suis  exile  4e  Paris. 

^  Je  me  suis  charg6  de  la  l^aine  de  Napoleon,  pour  m*^tre  oppose 
aeul  a  sqn  premier  av^aement  au  trdne  des  IF'rangais ;  je  suis  du  tres- 
petit  nombre  de  ceux  qui  n'oat  jamais  brule  d*encens  sur  ses  autels^ 
et  Ton  me  coippte  parmi  ceux  qui  ont  conspir^  pour  le  retablir  sur  le 
tr6ne. 

*  Je  me  suit  plaint  au  Roi  des  infractions  que  les  agens  de  son  pou« 
voir  se  permettaient  de  faire  a  la  Charte  constitutionnitlle  qu'il  nous 
avait  donnee,  ec  Ton  pretend  que  ces  plaintes  sont  un  outrage  fait  ^ 
j8.M. 

<  J*ai  toojours  fait  profession  de  me  soumettre  au  gouvemement 
ttabli,  et  Pon  me  d^petnt  comme  uo  factieux  (jui  n^  m'occupe  qu*^ 
marcher  de  revolution  en  revolution. 

^  Je  fus  le  plus  mortel  ennemi  de  Robespierre,  et  Pon  me  fait  pas- 
ser  pour  son  comfdiceb  Je  me  suis  mis  sur  la  brdche  pour  emp^cker 
tes  ructions,  et  Pon  roe  fait  passer  pour  avoir  cheicb6  a  les  iavoriser. 

*  J'ai  pass6  les  joors  et  les  nuits  a  seconder  les  operations  de  nos 
irft^  ^t  Pon  mo  represc^te  (jomjnp  ojccup^,  pendant  ce  temp?*  ^ 
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dresser  des  Iistes  de  prescription*  Dans  mes  nombreases  missiens^ 
je  n'ai  jamais  ordonn6  de  mon  chef,  m^ine  une  arrestation^  et  Pon 
'fait  de  moi  un  proconsul  sanguinaire. 

*  Je  me  sots  constamment  montr6  I'ennemt  des  conoa^tes ;  je  ne 
▼oulais  pas  mftroe,  dans  notre  plus  grande  prosp6nti  reilitatre,  qu'oa 
fut  jusqu'a  la  limtte  du  Rhin,  et  Ton  assure  que  je  ne  respirais  que 
guerre,  invasion,  bouleversement  des  {tats. 

*  Je  n*ai  jamais  soUicit6  ni  places  ni  faveurs ;  c*est  toujours  malgr^ 

snoi  que  je  me  suis  vu  appel^  aoz  grandes  fonetions  publiques ;  je  ne 

suis  pas  plus  charg6  de  nchesses  qu'au  commencement  de  la  r6volu» 

tion,  et  Ton  roe  d^peint  comme  un  homme  avide  de  domination  e^ 

/le  fortune.  • 

*  Of  bis  wdl  known  disinterestedness,  be  bas  himself  giren  no 
details  ;  we  insert  therefore  the  following  facts,  taken  from  a  letter 
recentlf  published  in  one  of  the  public  Journals,  most  hostile  to  the 
General,  and  written  bj  a  person  well  known,  and  who  bad  been  p^*^ 
scribed  at  the  Revolution  of  18.  FruUidor^  The  writer  describes 
himself  as  being  *  neither  the  eulogist  nor  the  censurer '  of  General 
Cam6t ;  but  confesses  he  was  unable  to  keep  silence,  when  he  saw 
biiQ,  in  the  Royalist  pamphlets,  compared  with  Mandrin  the  high* 
wayman,  and  recommendations  given  to  *  bury  him  alive, '  or  *  ex* 
hibtt  him  in  an  iron  cage. ' 

*  In  the  year  8,  General  Carn6t  took  charge  of  the  War  Depart* 
ment.  At  that  period,  fifteen  months  salary  were  due  to  the  indivi* 
duals  employed  in  that  office.  In  the  space  of  three  monthsi  all  was 
paid,  excepting  the  salary  of  the  Minister  himself. 

'  The  Minister  rose  generally  at  &ve  in  the  morning, 'and  was  em* 
ployed  until  nine  in  expediting  himself  the  most  urgent  business. 
Then  the  heads  of  tlivision  were  introduced,  and  the  Minister  onlj 
quitted  them  to  attend  the  Council. 

*  We  were  just  entering  on  a  campaign.  A  contract  for  horse^ 
was  about  to  take  place.  Lanchere^  tlie  contractor,  obtained  the 
preference,  on  account  of  the  good  security  which  he  offered.  It 
had  been  customary,  under  the  old  government,  never  to  conclude  a 
bargain  without  presenting  the  Minister  with  a  douceur.  The  //om* 
ceur  on  such  an  occasion  wouk!  amount  to  50,000  livres  (upwards 
of  2000/.)  The  Minister  at  first  did  not  understand  what  this  meant. 
But,  upon  being  Informed  of  the  cuitam^  he  took  the  present  widiout 
hesitation,  and,  immediately  returning  it  into  the  hands  of  Lanckeref 
**  There, "  said  he,  **  are  50,000  livres  in  advance  upon  payment  of 
your  contract ;  be  correct  in  your  proceedings,  and  I  wi)l  continue 
to  employ  you. " 

*  General  Cam6t  could  have  amassed  wealth,  and  that  without 
committing  himself,  by  means  of  the  contracts  for  the  invaUds  an4 
die  hospit^s ;  but  such  speculations  were  at  all  times  unworthy  of 
that  Minister.  Indeed,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  unpleasant  al» 
tiercations  he  experienced  in  reducing  th^  expenditure  of  the  ]ioj»pU 
|4f|  ^t  he  resigned* ' 


• 

<  J'ai  oSert  mes  servicer  an  chef  de  PEtat  dam  ua  mponrnt  oik  le 
salut  de  la  patrie  e;aic  presqiiQ  d^sesp^r^  ec  I'on  a  dit  que  c'etait  par 
ambition.  ' 

.  *  Charg^  de  la  d^f<pnse  d'uo^  place  ipiportante»  j'ai  in$pir6  la  coa* 
^ance  au  9K>l<lsLty  1^  lui  ai  fait  aimer  la  dispipline,  j'ai  maintenu  l^or- 
dre  et  la  s^^ortt^  p^ripi  les  habiup^,  lor$que  tout  ^u-d^ors  ^tait 
livT^  aux  alarmes  et  a  Voppresston ;  j'aif  sou9  ma  jesponsabilite,  em- 
p^he  rincendie  d'ui)  immense  fauboorg  de  cette  ville^  et  Von  a  es- 
s^y6  de  persuades  que  je  ne  m'ets^ig  n^pntii  dans  cette  place  que 
comme  u?  despote  et  un  vandale. 

*  J'aime  et  je  culuve  les  sciences  et  les  lettres,  et  Ton  a  dtt  que 
j'avais  voulu  desorganiser  rinstruction  publique. 

*  J'ai  idoldtre  ma  patrie,  et  bientdt,  peut-toet  je  serai  forc6  de 
solliciter  de  la  g6Q6rosit6  des  princes  toangers  un  as3e  dans  leurs 
^ts. 

*  Des  parens,  des  amis,  tous  les  hommes  i  id6es  liberates  et  mo- 
d6fi6es  prennent  part  a  mes  infortunes  :  ils  me  croient  daaa  Tafflic- 
tion.  Qu'ils  se  rassurent;  je  puis  confirmer  a  leurs  yeux  cette  grande 
^^rit6  de  morale  nniTerseUcy  qu'avec  un  cceur  pur  on  n'est  jamais 
malheureuz.  •— —  ^  tile  paten*  mi 

Littusque  deeetf  cui  licet  in  diem 

DixisK^  vixu*  p.  49 — 51. 
These  arc  not  the  lamentations  of  a  disappointed  courtier,  or 
a  decayed  and  broken-down  ifttriguer;  they  are  the  parting 
words  of  a  stern  patriot,  in  whose  mind,  if  the  gentler  feelings  of 
our  nature  had  not  their  full  place,  it  was  only  because  the  Jove 
of  his  country  swayed  with  absolute  and  undivided  empire;  whose 
political  conduct,  if  sometimes  harsh  and  unbending,  never 
once  was  equivocally  selfish  or  timid  \  whose  s^al  for  pubiick 
liberty,  oftentimes  exposed  him  to  the  vulgar  charge  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  only  seemed  to  adntit  of  a  temporary  abatement, 
when,  in  the  choice  of  mighty  evils,  he  saw  that  he  must  either 
league  himself  with  domestic  oppressors,  or  witness  ^e  more 
intolerably  yoke  of  strange,  barbarous,  ^ihI  exasperated  con- 
qiie]^ors«  p^ui  wherefore  So  we  dwell  upon  the  character  and  the 
jiprtuoes  of  an  individual,  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  pubiick 
gaze,  and  surviving,  in  obscurity,  aQ  but  the  recollection  of  ex- 
ploits which  once  bore  his  fame  abroad  upon  the  wide  spreading 
xeno^wo  of  his  country  ? — It  is  because  we  believe  his  errors  to 
have  been  honest,  and  because  we  know  them  not  to  have  been 
profitable ;  because  he  has  at  ^11  times  dared  to  avow  ahd  to 
maintain  his  principles,  fearless  of  consequences  to  himself,  and 
only  bendmg  before  the  storms  t^at  menaced  the  pubiick  safety ; 
abov^  aH,  because  he  has  been,  singled  out  by  the  minions  of 
arbitrary  power  as  a  sacrifice  to  theiv  \dol  of  *  Ugiiimacxj^ ' — an 
ancient  abomination,  with  a  newfangledi  uncouth  name,  but 
long  ago  chased,  we  trust  for  ever,  from  tliis  free  country  with 
the  otb**-  '^«'"'"-'  of  our  popish  tyrants. 
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We  nu^t  indeed  justiiy  the  interest  taken  fan  the  fate  of  M« 
Camotf  were  it  meidy  as  an  individual,  by  reminding  the  reader 
lliat  his  misfortunes  are  scarcdy  less  remarkable  than  his  me* 
Tits.     He  has  been  in  opposition  to  all  the  tyranniesi  and  suf- 
fered by  almost  every  one  of  the  changes  which  for  five  and 
twenty  years  have  visited  his  distracted  country;  and  now,  in 
the  decline  of  life,  with  ndth^  health  nor  spirits  to  strug-» 
gle  against*  calamity,   be  is  fated  to  see  his  countrymen  en** 
alavea  by  a  foreign  soldiery;  the  trophies  which  he  so  mightily 
assisted  in  winning,  torn  from  them  as  the  symbols  of  crime  i 
and  himself  proscribed  once  more,  alone  of  his  colleagues,  but 
in  common  with  his  party,  his  family  and  friends.    It  is  natural, 
from  such  a  situation,  to  draw  reflexions  of  a  melanchdy  cast. 
Yet  a  patriot  in  adverse  circumstances,  is  not  to  be  pitied  like 
an  orclinary  sufferer.     His  misfortunes  are  his  country's,  not 
his  own;  and  he  feels  the  calmness  of  martyrdom,  if  not  its  ex<» 
ultation,  when,  in  fighting  for  the  good  cause,  he  has  reached 
what  the  vulgar  r^rd  as  the  pitch  of  despair.    He  can  look 
back  upon  the  past  triumphs  in  which  he  shared,  and  the  con* 
tes^'  in  which  he  was  honestly  defeated,  to  rdieve  his  present 
anguish  ^  and  even  if  the  future  should  afford  him  no  sleam  of 
hope,  he  can  submit  cheerflilly,  becauft  he  feels  that  nis  own 
duty  has  been  faithfullv  done.    If  a  frame,  wasted  before  its  time 
in  the  service  of  mankind,  or  the  somewhat  slower  progress  of 
natural  decay,  have  brought  him  within  view  of  the  paiod  to 
which  all  things  hasten,  he  looks  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
repose  which  he  had  never  tasted ;  and,  gazing  at  length  upon 
prospects  where  disappointment  can  no  longer  cast  a  shade,  he 
feels  satisfied  that  his*  misfortunes  hav^  benefited  the  cause  be 
served.    The  cold-hearted  and  worldly-minded  may  mock  his  en^> 
thusiasm ;  the  slave  of  a  base  and  unprincipled  despotism  may 
affect  to  deride  what  he  has  long  since  learnt  to  dread  from  tlie 
bottom  of  his  soul ;  but  let  him  beware  liow  he  disbelieves  the 
existence  of  such  a  spirit,  or  reckons  upon  its  extinction  with  the 
victims  whom  he  has  destroyed ;  .for  the  fire  may  again  burst  firom 
their  ashes,  and  devour  him  with  all  the  idols  of  his  worship. 

It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  many  leading  per- 
sons in  these  times,  and  the  language  familiarly  held  by  their 
creatures,  without  serious  alarm  for  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
Were  their  talents  at  all  proportioned  to  their  power  and  their 
numbers,  we  might  indeed  be  dismayed.  A  proneness  to  re- 
ceive the  yoke;  an  aversion  to  every  thing  like  manly  resistance; 
a  greediness  after  displays  of  force  and  power;  a  delight  in  the 
topics  and  expressions  of  arbitrary  sway,  seem  to  recaJthe  very 
worst  periods  in  the  history  of  the  country,  when  tlie  people,  in 
their  zeal  to  be  enslaved,  outran  the  measures,  i^d  almost  kept 
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pace  with  the  wishes  of  the  Court.  Under  the  hdlow  pretext  of 
discussing  what  may  be  good  for  France»  we  have  of  late  bem 
listening  to  doctrines  utterly  subversive  of  the  foundations  upon 
which  Englifi^h  liberty  is  built.  The  sacred  doctrine  of  r&istanoe, 
the  comer-stone  of  the  Constittttion,  has  been  covertly  attack- 
ed ;  and  we  are  already  become  familiar  with  a  more  open  and 
audacious  promulgation  of  the  principle^  that  the  crown  is  lor 
the  benefit  of  him  who  wears  it.  Navt  proofs  are  not  wanting 
Uiat  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  Catholic  question  have 
alone  prevented  our  ears  from  being  assailed  by  a  defence  of  the 
religious  persecution  under  which  our  Protestant  brethren  in 
some  parts  of  Europe,  are  at  this  moment  suffering ;  *  while  every 
manifestation  of  arbitrarv  principles  into  which  an  inexperienced 
and  misguided  sovereign  nas  been  betrayed,  has  been  palliated  and 
almost  applauded  by  the  pensioners,  the  placemen,  and  the  place- 
hunters  of  the  English  press.  We  own,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
these  things  without  anxiety,  lest  they  prove  the  forerunners  of 
evil  times.  Many  persons,  indeed,  can  descry  no  danger  to  li- 
berty in  those  inroads,  trifling  perhaps  in  themselves,  which  all 
history  shows  to  be, speedily  fatal  if  not  immediately  resisted. 
Nay,  we  verily  believe,  that  were  the  Crown  disposed  .to  le^y  a 
sum  of  money  withoutnhe  authority  of  Parliament,  or  to  keep 
U^ether  the  army,  without  a  Mutiny  bill,  numbers  of  your  calm, 
rational  people^  who  despise  enthusiasm,  and  laugh  at  all  dan- 
ger to  the  Constitution,  would  think  it  signified  very  little,  so  the 
ttum  was  only  a  small  one,  and  the  Mutiny  bill  were  to  expire 
but  for  a  week  or  two ;  and  would  treat  him  as  a  zealot  who 
should  say,  that  our  freedom  was  in  danger,  while  trial  by  jury, 
and  the  Uberty  of  the  press,  still  remained.  In  short,  unless  th^ 
whole  fabric  could  be  destroyed  at  once,  these  men  of  cool  sense 

*  We  are  prevented  from  entering  at  large  upon  the  intereitiag 
subject  of  the  Protestant  persecutions  which  have  lately  disgraced 
the  constituted  authorities  in  France,  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
separating  the  religious  from  the  political  parts  of  the  disputes  in 
that  distracted  country,  and  our  fears  of  giving  a  false  impression 
upon  so  delicate  a  questi9n.  From  the  facts  which  have  come  to 
our  knowledge,  we  are  enabled  to  say,  that  such  acts  have  been  com- 
mitted, though  chiefly  under  the  colour  of  what  is  termed  the  redC'» 
Hon  upon  political  grounds.  The  extent  of  these  outrages  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  ;  but  they  well  deserve  to  fix  uie  attention 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  Some  interesting  particulars  will  be 
found  upon  this  subject,  in  a  tract  entitled  *  Statements  of  the  Perse* 
•  cution  of  the  Protestants^  *  bi/  the  Reverend  J.  Cobbin^  published  by 
Ogles  5c  Co.  ^ondon.  The  author  shows  himself  to  b^  a  warm  friend 
of  rpU|^oi^  and  civil  lil>crty. 
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see  no  real  danger  to  the  Constitatioo.  With  snch  an  army, 
however,  and  such  a  revenue  as  the  Crown  possesses,  the  turn* 
in^^  of  a  straw  is  important  to  the  balance  ;  and  they  who  preach 
the  slavish  doctrines  just  now  cited,  are  indeed  the  heralds«-we 
know  them  lo  be  the  well  paid  heralds— of  a  despotism  by  which 
every  roan  who  dares  not  resist  it,  deserves  to  be  crushed.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  to  the  people  of  this  country,  ihat 
their  very  worst  enemies  are  those  who  affect  never  to  see  any 
real  danger  to  liberty ; — hold  up  to  ridicule  all  its  best  friendi 
as  senseless  alarmists,  crying  out  without  a  reason  ;-«-and  at  each 
blow  that  is  given  to  the  undoubted  rights  of  the  Nation,  are 
ready  to  exclaim  how  slight  it  is,  and  how  much  is  left  unin- 
jured, f 


Art.  IX.  Travels  into  the  Ionian  Isles^  Albania^  Thessalt^  and 
Macedonia^  during  the  Ytars  18 1 2  and  18  IS.  By  Hen  by 
Holland,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  Longman,  Hurst,'  Uees^  & 
Co.    London,  1815* 

IT  is  but  a  few  years  since  Mr  Gibbon  could  say  with  truths 
that  the  country  which  is  the  principal  theatre  of  these  tra- 
vels was  as  little  known  to  the  civilized  worki  as  the  wilds  of 
North  America.  There  is,  however,  no  longer  the  same  room 
for  this  reproach.  The  new  situation  in  which  Europe  has 
been  placed  during  the  last  20  years,  if  it  has  obstructed  the 
intercourse  of  nations  in  many  respects,  has  certainly  promot- 
ed it  in  others.  The  French  expedition  to  Kgypt,  carried  into 
the  East  a  number  of  learned  and  scientific  travellers,  who,  but 
fur  that  singular  attempt,  would  probably  never  have  gone  be- 
yond the  borders  of  their  own  country :  And  the  first  of  those 
who  have  lately  visited  Albania,  was  a  member  of  the  learned 
Body  which  proposed  to  plant  the  sciences  of  Europe  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  The  attempt  ef  Napoleon  to  shut  all  the 
ports  of  Europe  against  the  trade  of  England,  forced  merchant 
dize  into  new  channels;  and  while  the  manufactures  of  .that 
country,  and  the  produce*  of  her  colonies,   found  their  way 

»f  The  extraordinary  measure  of  delaying  the  assembling  of  Par- 
liament, until  some  months  after  the  most  important  Peace  ever  con- 
cluded by  this  country  has  been  signed,  ratified,  and  in  part  carried 
into  execution,  merits  particular  attention  ;  especially  considering 
the  time  chosen  for  such  a  departure  from  the  practice  of  the  Consti? 
tfition.  To  ask  a  parliamentary  sanction  of  the  treaty,  after  \J^\^  in- 
(cryal^  is  a  mere  mockery, 
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from  Salonica  to  Vienna,  across  the  wildest  part  of  the  Turkic 
CDipire,  the  people  became  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  strmngera, 
and  the  chieftains  felt  it  thar  interest  to  protect  thetoi.  The 
English  traveller  also,  excluded  from  France  and  Italy,  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity  or  his  restlessness,  was  forced  into  the  more  dia- 
tant  regions  of  Egypt, 'Syria  and  Greece.  Since  PouqueviUe, 
the  French  physician  Just  referred  to,  three  English  travellers 
fcave,  in  succession,  visited  Albania,  and  have  given  some  ae- 
count  of  its  geography  and  its  inhabitants.  HolMiouse,  in  1809 
and  1810,  travdled  over  a  great  part  of  that  country,  and  has 
recorded  what  appeared  to  him  most  worthy  of  notice.  Major 
L^ake,  after  passing  much  time  in  Greece,  has  published  Re^ 
searches,  which  however  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  subr 
ject  of  language,  the  dialects  of  tfie  Romaic,  and  their  afiinity 
to  the  antient  Greek.  Room  was  still  left  for  Dr  Holland's  in- 
quiries, which  are  the  more  valuable  that  he  appears  to  have 
attended  particularly  to  the  physical  geography  and  mineralogy 
of  the  country,  and  that  he  nad  an  opportunity  of  crossing  over 
the  great  central  chain  of  Pindus  as  he  passed  from  Albania 
into  Thessaly,  and  afterwards  of  penetrating  farther  into  the 
northern  parts  of  the  former  tract  than  any  European  traveller 
had  done  before  him. 

It  may  assist  our  readers  in  forming  a  distinct  notion  of  the 
principaii  scene  of  these  travels,  to  consider  that  the  great  pro- 
montory, of  which  Greece  makes  a  part,  is  traversed  longitu- 
dinally by  a  chain  of  mountains  descending  from  die  northg 
vhich,  between  the  parallels  of  40^  and  SQ""  north,  attain  their 
highest  elevation,  and  had  anciently  the  name  of  {^indus,  sepa- 
l-ating  Epire  on  the  west,  from  Tbes^ly  on  the  east.  Farther 
to  the  south,  the  s^me  chain,  lowering  its  elevation,  forms  the 
celebrated  heights  of  Oeta,  Parnassus,  Heliconi  and  Cytheron  | 
after  which,  in  the  plains  of  Attica,  it  descends  to  the  leyel  of  the 
sea.     The  length  of  this  chain  does  not  much  exceed  200  geogra- 

Ehical  miles ;  its  direction  is  north-west  and  south-east,  nearly 
isecting  the  peninsula  traversed  by  it,  which  is' rfbout  120  geo- 
graphical miles  in  breadth,  having  the  Ionian  sea  on  the  west, 
^nd  the  Archipelago  or  Gulph  of  Salonica  on  the  east.  At 
the  south  end,  where  the  promontory  just  described  greatly  con- 
tracts its  breadth,  it  is  joined  by  the  bthmus  of  Corinth  to  the 
Peloponnesus  or  Morea  on  the  west  side ;  and  to  Euboea  or  Ne- 

Sopont  by  a  still  narrower  neck  on  the  east.  Taken  altogether, 
ese  may  be  considered  as  one  great  promontory,  which  main* 
tains  everywhere  a  breadth  nearly  uniform,  but  increasing  some- 
what at  its  southern  extremity,  where  a  very  irregular  and  deep- 
ly indented  outline  either  marks  the  depredations  of  the  ^ea,  or 
the  encroachments  of  the  land. 
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GreeoBf  however,  the  country  which  has  been  the  parent  of 
so  many  great  men,  and  the  theatre  of  so  many  great  events^ 
did  not  oocupv  the  whole  even  of  this  limited  territory.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  longitudinal  chain  was  l!4)irus»  of  which 
the  inhabitants  were  Greeks ;  but  beyond  them,  and  farther  to 
the  north,  were  the  lUjrrians,  an  uncivilized  race,  on  whom  the 
Greeks  bestowed  the  name  of  barbarians,  with  more  iostice  than 
always  accompanied  their  use  of  that  appellation.  The  present 
Albania  comprehends  a  great  part  both  of  Epirus  and  Illyricum. 
It  is  a  name,  however,  not 'applied  to  any  part  of  this  tract  by 
the  writers  of  antiquity,  earlier  than  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  in 
whose  geography  the  names  of  Albani  and  AH>anopolis  are  men* 
tioned  for  the  first  time.  Albanopolis  is  there  laid  down  about 
48  geographical  miles  north-east  of  Dyrachium,  and  near  the 
source  of  a  river  which  is  represented  as  running  into  the  sea^ 
on  the  south  side  of  that  promontory.  The  course  of  this  river 
in  tlie  modem  maps,  is  different  from  that  in  Ptolemy^s,  and 
would  place  Albanopolis  -east  from  Dyrachium  (Durazzo)  in«> 
dining  a  little  to  the  south.  The  Albani  are  represented  in  the 
map  of  the  same  geographer  as  inhabiting  a  territory  of  small 
extent  betwetti  the  river  just  mentioned,  and  another  &rther  to 
the  south,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  identify  with  one  traced  in 
the  modem  maps  of  that  region.  The  antient  Albani,  there* 
fore,  inhabited  but  a  small  tract  near  the  northern  extremity  of 
what  is  now  occupied  by  the  people  of  the  same  name.  Tnus^ 
we  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark  aa  to  the  extension  of  the  name 
•f  Albania  from  a  small  district  to  a  great  country ;  and  we 
are  equally  without  information  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
people  who  now  inhabit  it.  The  writers  just  named,  have  taken 
some  pains  to  remove  this  obscurity,  and  to  trace  out  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Albanians.  Their  researches  have  not  been  very 
successful :  And  indeed,  for  what  purpose  should  we  inquire  into 
the  history  of  barbarous  tribes,  ruled,  at  least  in  the  times  near- 
est the  present,  by  the  iron  rod  of  despotism,  and  subject  to 
the  continual  vicissitudes  of  servitude  and  insurrection?  If 
those  tribes,  however,  have  produced  in  Scanderbeg  a  hero  who 
Hiay  rank  with  Pyrrhus,  the  glory  of  the  same  country  in  better 
times,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  have  one  strong  claim  to 
our  attention.  .  • 

The  present  condition  of  Albania  also  merits  attention,  as  it 
exhibits  the  phenomena  of  incipient  civiliaEation,  and  of  light 
breaking  in  from  the  west  on  the  dai  kness,  so  profound  and  ex- 
tensive, which  has  long  overwhelmed  the  east.  On  this  subject^ 
Dr  HoLLAKO  affords  some  very  important  information.  He  ap- 
pears himself  as  a  candid  and  enlightened  observer,  free  from 
prejudice^  and  having  the  information  necessary  to  enable  hizn 
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to  describe  botlT  the  natural  and  the  moral  phenomena  of  the 
countries  which  he  has  visited.     He  is  the  same  person  of  whom 
some  years  ago  we  had  occa«tion  to  speak  with  much  praise,  on 
account  of  the  historical  detail  concerning  Iceland,  wliich  he 
drew  up  when  he  returned  from  the  visit  which,  along  with  Sir 
George.  Mackenzie,  he  made  to  that  island.     We  ar^  happy 
to  meet  with  him  now  in  a  more  genial  climate,  and  shall  en- 
deavour to  follow  him  through  Albania  and  Thessaly.     He 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the  geography  of  these  countries; 
and  his  own  skill  has  been  assisted,  as  he  tells  us,  by  that  of 
Sir  William  Gell,  to  whom  the  geographer  and  the  antiquary 
are  already  under  so  many  obligations.     The  map  accordingly, 
which  he  has  given  us,  though  on  a  small  scale,  seems  infinitely 
more  correct  in  its  physical  characters,  particularly  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  chains  of  mountains  to  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  than 
those  of  the  other  travellers  we  have  mentioned.     The  maps  of 
Pouqueville  and  Hobhouse,  though  in  some  respects  con- 
structed with  considerable  care,  are  loose  and  vague  as  to  the 
position  of  the  mountains,  and  convey  no  idea  at  all  of  the  di- 
rection, the  breadth,  or  the  elevation  of  the  chains  which  they 
form.     The  map  of  Greece,  in  the  Travels  of  the  younger  Ana- 
charsis,  is  as  defective  as  the  rest,  though  it  probably  possess- 
es considerable  correctness  as  to  the  outhne  and  the  figure  of  the 
shores.     There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  great  deal  of  merit  in 
having  excelled  in  the  description  of  a  country  where  the  phy^ 
sical  geography  is  of  so  much  importance. 

The  chief  city  of  Albania  is  loannina,  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  a  lake,  in  a  high  plain,  about  SO  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
elevated  above  it  about  1000  or  1200  feet :  the  length  of  the  lake 
is  about  six  miles,  and  its  breadth  hardly  two,  its  channel  being 
narrowed  by  a  projecting  point,  on  which  stands  the  citadel  or 
fortress  of  loannina,  with  a  small  island  opposite  to  it.  The 
area  of  the  fortress,  which  forms  a  small  town  in  itself,  is  cut  off 
from  the  city  by  a  I6fty  stone  wall,  and  a  broad  moat  filled  with 
water  from  the  lake.  The  extent  .of  the  city,  as  it  stretches 
backwards  from  the  fortress,  and  on  each  side,  is  more  consider- 
able than  the  same  number  of  inhabitants  would  occupy  in  the 
towns  of  other  European  countries.  Besides  the  vacant  spaces 
of  the  mosques  and  burying  grounds,  all  the  better  houses,  both 
of  Turks  and  Greeks,  have  areas  attached  to  them,  in  which 
there  generally  grow  a  few  trees,  producing  that  intermixture  of 
buildings  and  wood  which  is  always  beheld  with  so  much  in- 
terest. 

*  The  central  part  of  the  city,  occupied  in  great  part  by  the 
streets  forming  the  Bazars,  is  the  only  one  where  much  condnuicy  is 
preserved;  and  here  the  bouses  are  in  general  much  lower  and 
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tmaller  than  elsewfaere.  The  breadth  of  the  town,  which  nowlfere 
exceeds  1^  miles,  is-  defined  by  a  range  of  low  eminences,  mnning 
parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  affording,  from  their  sammir, 
9ne  of  the  most  striking  views  of  the  city,  the  lake,  and  the  distant 
heights  of  the  Pindns  chain.  The  interior  aspect  of  loanniaa,  ex- 
cept where  there  is  some  opening  to  the  landscape  that  ^nrronnds  it» 
is  gloomy,  and  without  splendour.  Few  of  the  streets  preserve  a 
uniform  line ;  those  inhabited  by  the  lowest  classes  are  mostly  wretch- 
ed mud- built  cottages,  and  are  chiefly  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
The  middle  ranks  dwell  in  a  better  description  of  buildings,  the  up- 
per part  of  which  is  constructed  of  wood,  with  a  small  open  gal- 
lery under  the  projecting  roof.  The  higher  classes,  both  of  Greeks 
and  Turks,  have  in  general  very  large  houses,  often  forming  two  or 
three  sides  of  the  areas  attached  to  them,  with  wide  galleries  which 
go  along  the  whole  front  of  die  building. ' 

The  number  of  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis  does  not  seem 
to  Dr  Holland  to  exceed  80,000 ;  though  there  is  considerable 
uncertainty,  accounts  varying,  as  he  says,  from  25  to  40,  or 
even  50,000.  This  population  is  composed  of  Greeks,  Turks, 
Albanians,  and  Jews ;  the  Greeks  probably  the  most  numerous, 
and  certainly  the  most  respectable.  They  are  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city ;  many  of  their  families  having  been  establish* 
ed  there  for  several  centuries. 

The  Albanian  residents  in  loannina  are  among  the  lower  dass 
of  the  people ;  tfaos6  in  miKtary  service  are  cniefly  quartered 
upon  the  Greek  families,  and  are  a  severe  burden.  A  Greek  mer- 
<*hant  is  often  required,  all  at  once,  to  provide  lodging  for  40  or 
.^  men,  of  an  irregular  and  undisciplined  soldiery.  The  absence 
of  the  Vizier  from  his  capital,  is  of  course  a  sort  of  jubilee  to 
the  principal  inhabitants.  Very  few  of  the  natives  of  other  Eu- 
ropean countries  are  to  be  found  at  loannina.  Mr  FoRirESTr, 
the  En^ish  resident,  was  absent  at  the  time  when  they  first  vi- 
sited the  city.  M.  Pouqueville,  the  French  resident,  under 
the  title  of  Consul-General  for  Albania,  had  passed  seven  yeara 
here,  somewhat  comforted  by  the  prepuce  of  his  brother,  who 
had  the  office  of  Consul  at  the  sea*port  of  Previsa. 

*  Our  acquaintance  with  this  gentleman  was  the  source  of  much 
satisfaction  to  us  during  our  stay  here.  We  found  him  extremely 
intelligent  and  well  informed,  and  were  indebted  to  him  for  a  degree 
of  attention,  which  the  nature  of  his  situation,  under  a  government 
hostile  to  ours,  did  not  entitle  us  to  expect. ' 

The  police  of  loannina  is  extremely  good ;  the  vigilance  of 
the  Pasha  extends  to  every  corner  of  the  city  ;  and  potroles  of 
Albanian  soldiers  pass  the  flight  in  the  streets,  to  ensure  tran- 
quillity. No  one  is  allowed  to  walk  in  the  streets,  after  dark, 
without  a  lamp  or  torch.  The  bazars  are  regularly  closed  at  a 
certain  hour  of  the  evening,  and  are  delivered  over  to  the  care 
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of  gome  large  and  fio^oe  dog%  wbe  are  the  n^tly  guards  of  die 

The  dimate  of  loannina  is  much  infiuenced  by  its  situatioiii 
and  its  Ticinitj  to  the  mountams.  Its  height,  as  already  statedy 
was  inferred  from  barometrical  observation  to  be  between  1000 
and  1200  feel.  Though  in  die  latitude  of  39^  30',  its  average 
temperature  fer  the  winter  does  not  appear  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  ^e  western  parts  of  Enghind.  Thev  arrived  at  loannina 
in  the  banning  of  November;  and  all  the  higher  ridges  of  Pin- 
dus  were  covered  wjth  snow.  The  weather  was  fine,  but  cold  i 
and  the  thermometer,  at  8  in  the  morning,  varied  from  40°  to 
44^.  Several  rainy  days  succeeded,  with  occasional  thunder; 
and  much  snow  fell  on  Pindus,  and  even  on  the  mountains 
nearer  to  the  lake.  Before  day-break  on  the  9th,  there  was 
a  thunder  storm,  very  violent  and  of  long  continuance;  and 
the  reverberation  from  the  mountains  round  the  city  was  be> 
yond  measure  grand  and  impressive.  This  was  succeeded  by 
weath^  perfect^  serene.  At  8  in  the  morning  on  the  iStfa^ 
the  thermometer  was  at  40°.  At  the  same  hour  next  dav,  it  was 
S^^ ;  and  a  good  deal  of  ice  had  been  formed  in  t^e  night.  On 
the  i4th,  there  were  two  slight  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  fiA^ 
lowed  by  heavy  clouds  and  ram  on  the  succeeding  day.  In  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  the  cold  was  very  severe,  the 
winds  being  north  and  north-east.  The  snow  lay  on  the  plain 
to  a  great  depth ;  and  for  ten  days  the  lake  was  so  firmly  frcKsen 
over,  that  the  people  crossed  it  everywhere,  on  the  ice.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  this  lake  is  nowhere  of  any  considerable  depth. 
Earthauakes  are  frequent  here»  which  might  perhaps  be  conjec- 
tured irom  the  vicinity  to  the  Ionian  Isles,  where  thev  so  often 
occur.  These  earthquakes  are  said  to  be  generally  followed  by 
rain.  The  winds  at  loannina  are  often  extremely  violent.  The 
common  temperature  of  springs  in  the  country  is  55^  or  56^. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  depth  of  the  lake  is 
inconsiderable.  At  the  northern  end,  the  waters  issue  through 
a  low  marshy  ground,  and  afterwards  pass  underneath  the  great 
ndge  of  Metzukel  to  another  small  lake  about  six  miles  distant. 
Tins  is  the  principal  issue  of  the  waters  from  the  lake  of  loan- 
nina. The  strata  are  all  calcareous ;  a  circumstance  which  is 
known  to  be  highly  favourable  to  such  subterraneous  communi*- 
cations. 

AH  Pasha,  the  rtiJer  of  Albania,  has  rendered  himself  almost 
independent  of  the  Porte,  and  has  united,  under  his  own  go* 
yermnent,  many  of  the  smaller  districts  that  were  formerly  sub- 
ject to  separate  Pashas.  He  was  left  by  his  father,  at  the  age* 
of  about  fifteen,  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  by  birth  an  Alba* 
niaoi  and  a  woman  of  the  most  undaunted  resolution^    After  a 
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long  conflict  with  the  nei^hboarin^  chieftains,  he  acquired  pos- 
session of  the  great  district  over  which  he  no  a*  rules.  It  may 
be  said,  that  the  territory  subject  to  his  dominion  is  defined, 
at  its  northern  extremity,  by  a  h'ne  drawn  from  about  Du- 
razzo  eastward  to  the  head  of  »he  Gulf  of  Sdonfca.  The  linfe 
of  the  coast,  extending  southward  from  JDurazzo  al  >ng  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  afterwards  of  the  Golf  of  Corinth,  form  the 
western  and  southern  boundaries  of  his  dominions,  while  the 
eastern  is  formed  by  the  coast  of  the  Archipelago,  as  far  «s  a 
line  drawn  from  Thermopylae  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  This 
territory,  according  to  the  classical  divisions  of  antiquity,  com- 
prehends the  whole  of  Epirus,  the  southern  part  or  Illyricum, 
a  part  of  Macedonia,  and  the  whole  of  Thessaly,  &c.  The 
power  of  Ali,  however,  is  not  equally  absolute  throughout  this 
extent.  In  Albania,  he  is  despotic  in  an  unlimited  sense ;  in 
Thessaly,  and  the  south-eastern  part  of  his  territory,  his  power 
is  more  restrained,  and  more  subject  to  thecontroul  of  Constan- 
tinople. He  is  himself  a  person  of  considerable  tn|ont<i ;  of  uiuch 
more  than  the  ordinary  information  of  a  Turkish  ruler,  and 
far  better  instructed  about  the  politics  of  Europe  th  \n  is  usual 
with  his  countrymen.  He  maintains  at  Constantinople  a  num- 
ber of  agents,  Greeks  as  well  as  Turks,  who  support  his  ioflu- 
ence  in  the  Divan,  and  forward  the  progress  of  his  political 
views.  Residents  from  England,  France  and  Russia  are  esta- 
blished at  his  own  court ;  and  he  is  engaged  in  a  regular  corre- 
spondence with  these,  and  other  powers  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
His  political  information  is  generally  exact,  and  obtained  with 
so  much  promptitude,  thic  loanqina  oflen  becomes  the  channel 
through  which  both  Constantinople  and  the  Ionian  Isles  are  in- 
formed of  events  in  the  centre  of  .Europe.  With  information 
and  views,  as- we  have  said,  much  above  the  level  of  Turkish 
attainment,  he  has  all  the  ferocity  and  savage  revenge  which  be- 
long to  his  own  nation. 

His  attention  to  the  English,  with  whom  he  conceived  it  his 
interest  to  be  on  good  terms,  and  his  desire  of  consulting  an 
English  physician,  made  him  receive  Dr  Holland  with  great 
kindness.  At  their  first  interview,  he  expressed  a  wisli  to 
have  the  Doctor's  opinion  about  his  complaints.  These  com- 
plaints were  not  of  a  very  acute  or  urgent  nature :  The  Doc-, 
tor  does  not  inform  us  more  particularly  of  their  nature;  but 
whatever  they  were,  his  prescriptions  seem  to  have  given  sa- 
tisfaction, as  the  Visier  parted  with  him  unwillingly,  and  would 
have  gladly  detained  him  in  his  dominions.  It  wa*^  not,  indeed, 
without  a  promise  of  returning  that  he  could  obtain  leave  to 
()rosecute  his  journey  into  Thet^saly,  and  oilier  parts  of  Greece* 
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In  an  account  of  any  place  in  Europeim  Tnrkejy  the  sitii»» 
tioii  of  the  Greeks  is  one  of  the  objects  of  greatest  interest. 
The  trade  of  loannina,  which  is  very  considerable,  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  the  Greek  inhabitants.  Indeed*  the  greater  part 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  Turkey  is  carried  on  by  Greek  houses^^ 
which  have  residents  at  home,  and  branches  in  various  cities  of 
Europe.  Dr  Holland  was  intimate  with  a  Greek  family  at 
loannina,  where,  of  four  brothers,  one  was  settled  in  that  city^ 
another  at  Mosco^v,  a  third  at  Constantinople,  and  the .  fourth 
in  some  part  of  Germany,  all  connected  with  one  another* 
Most  of  tne  Greek  merchants  have  travelled  much  in  Europe, 
are  instructed  in  the  manners  of  different  nations,  and  speak 
several  languages.  The  port  of  Trieste  has  generally  been  a 
great  channel  of  this  trade ;  and  many  bouses  estabHshed  there 
have  a  relation  with  others  in  Vienna,  Leipsic,  &c«  A  lai^ 
amount  of  Greek  property  was  lodged  in  the  bank  at  Moset>w, 
including  the  funds  of  $;everal  public  institutions.  '  We  were,  * 
says  Dr  Holland,  *  in  loannina  at  the  time  that  the  news  of 
^  the  burning  of  Moscow  arrived,  and  could  judge  of  the  great 
•  sensation  which  that  event  excited  among  tliem.  *  The  Greeks 
of  loannina  are  celebrated  among  their  countrymen  for  their  li- 
terature, and  are  unquestionably  entitled  to  the  reputation  they 
have  obtained  at  the  present  time.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  mo- 
dern  Greek  publications  are  translations  of  European  works: 
Such  translations  are  oflen  both  suggested  and  executed  abroad ; 
and  the  presses  at  Venice,  Vienna,  Leipsic,  Moscow  and  Paris 
are  all  made  to  contribute  to  this  purpose. 

There  are  two  academies  in  toe  city,  at  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  young  Greeks  are  instructed.  The  gymnasium  of 
Athanasius  Psalida,  ranks  as  the  first  of  these,  and  has  ac- 
quired reputation  from  the  character  of  the  mastef,-  who  i» 
considered  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  literature  of  modern 
Greece.  He  has  travelled  much — is  a  master  of  many  lan- 
guages— a  good  classical  scholar — an  acute  critic — and  a  poet ; 
besides  being  versed  in  various  parts  of  the  science  of  Europe. 
His  only  avowed  work,  is  one,  entitled  True  Happiness^  or 
the  basis  of'  all  religious  worsftip^  in  which  a  general  tone  of 
sceptical  opinion  is  prevalent.  He  instructs  bis  pupils  not 
only  in  Languages  out  in  History,  Geography,  and  various 
branches  of  rhilosophy.  The  other  academy  at  loannina  is 
calculated  for  a  younger  class  of  scholars.  1  be  father  of  Va- 
lano,  the  present  head,  is  the  author  of  one  or  two  mathe- 
matical works,  well  esteemed  in  that  country.  The  school  is 
supported  in  great  part  by  the  noble  benefactions  of  the  Zosi- 
madef),  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  wealthy  of  the  modera 
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Greek  families.  TVo  of  the  brotfiers  kfe  resident  in  Italy,  a 
third  in  Russia.  It  is  said  that  the  sums  they  annnaUy  trans^ 
mit  to'  loantiina,  in  the  form  of  books,  of  Funds  for  the  school, 
lind  of  other  literary  benefactiops,  do  not  fall  short  of  20,000 
piastres.  Varions  books  have  been  published  and  circulated 
for  the  use  of  the  Greeks,  at  the  expense  of  this  benevolent 
lind  enlightened  family.  Amonf^  these,  is  an  important  work, 
called  the  Hellenic  Library,  of  which  several  volumes  have  beea 
'alre&dy  piibii^hed  at  Parisj  containing  the  works  of  Isocrates, 
Plutarch,  jElfan,  &c. 

Dr  Holland  having  agreed  to  tevisit  loannina,  began  ta 
brepaire  for  a  lourney  into  Thessaly,  and  for  crossing  the  chain  of 
Pindus,  before  the  snows  of  the  winter  should  render  the  route 
impassable.  The  son  of  All  Pasha,  viz.  Vili  Pasha,  Was  the  go- 
vernor of  Thessaly,  and  resided  at  Larissa  i  and  he  now,  at  the 
request  of  his  father,  was  also  to  become  a  patieht  of  an  English 
physician.  Dr  Holland,  and  a  friend  who  accompatiied  him, 
received  from  Ali  Pasha  an  official  mandate,  to  serve  as  their 
passport  through  the  country,  and  by  which  they  were  recom-^ 
mended  to  the  protection  of  the  Waiwods,  Aga3,  and  other  ma- 
gistrates of  every  district  through  which  they  should  pass.'  Iii 
^crossing  the  area  of  the  Seraglio  in  the  morning  of  their  depar- 
ture, they  saw  the  bead  of  a  man  suspended  upon  a  ]3ole,  three 
tor  four  feet  above  the  ground,  the  blood  still  dropping  from 
the  neck.  The  exccuticm  must  have  taken  place  biit  a  few  mi- 
nutes before;  but  they  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  inquire  intd 
the  circumstances.  The  sight  appeared,  indeed,  wholly  indiffer- 
tent  to  the  rude  assemblage  of  soldiers  who  were  walking  about^ 
and  were  doubtless  well  accustomed  to  such  spectacles. 

They  had  a  Tartar  given  them  to  attend  them  in  their  journey. 
These  men  perform  the  offices  of  public  couriers  all  over  Turkey^, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  power  of  enduring  fatigue^  and  of 
travelling  on  horseback  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  said  that  one 
of  them  rode  fromTripolitzain  the  Morea  to  Constantinople,  and 
back  again,  in  little  more  than  12  days,  though  the  distance  i$ 
1200  miles; 

They  had  several  summits  to  ascend  before  they  reached  the 
central  chain  of  Pindus.  One  of  these,  Metaoukel,  is  describ- 
ed as  remarkable  for  the  magnificence  of  the  view  which  it  af- 
fords. 

*  On  the  one  side  are  the  deep  bason  and  lake  of  loannina,  with 
the  surrounding  plain  and  mountains ;  the  palaces  and  minarets  of 
the  city  still  distinctly  seen  overhanging  the  waters  of  the  lake ;  on 
the  other  side  the  profound  valley  of  Aracthus,  which  separates  Met* 
zoukel  on  the  east  from  the  central  heights  of  Pindus :  both  for  tin* 
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gul«rity  and  grandeur,  I  know  scarcely  any  view  which  is 
hie  to  the  one  from  this  spot. ' 

On  descendmg  from  this  height  and  crossing  the  intennediste 
Tflllej,  they  began  the  ascent  of  Pindtis,  the  saccesaive  ridges 
and  elevations  of  which  conduct  the  traveller  to  a  beigkt  thai  b 
here  estimated  at  7000  feet* 

They  stopped  at  a  Khan,  a  little  bdow  the  sommitt  wb««  they 
were  to  pass  the  night. 

*  The  evening  was  cold  and  stormy,  and  the  pbce  as  we  approach 
ed  it,  had  an  aspect  of  wildness  and  desolation.  It  was  a  square  d 
low  buildings  rudely  constructed,  with  a  gateway  in  front,  suniioaot- 
ed  by  a  sort  of  open  turret.  The  apartments  for  the  accomniodatisB 
of  travellers  are  wretched  places,  with  naked  walls,  no  window*,  mk 
not  a  single  article  of  furniture,  except  straw  matresses.  Bread, 
goat*s  milk,  cheese  and  wine,  were  the  only  provisions  we  coald  ob- 
tain here ;  *and  we  found  that  our  loannina  friends  had  judged  kind- 
ly in  furnishing  us  with  a  small  store  for  our  journey.  The  water  sT 
this  place,  however,  is  reputed  of  very  excellent  quality ;  sod  it  ii 
said  that  the  Visier  is  frequently  supplied  with  it  from  m  foimtaii, 
which  has  been  erected  in  a  hollow  of  the  mountain,  near  to  dbe 
Khan.  The  Tartar  Osmyn,  and  another  Turk  who  had  joined  oor 
party,  slept  iii  a  room  adjoining  to  us.  Several  other  cavalcadet  of 
men  and  horses  came  to  the  Khun  in  the  course  of  the  evening  ;  and 
die  noise  of  rude  song  and  boisterous  merriment  went  through  eveiy 
part  of  the  building. ' 

From  this  point  their  journey  lay  to  Metzovo,  a  town  ntoat* 
ed  among  the  heights  of  Pindus,  about  24  miles  distant  frooi 
the  Khan  where  they  had  passed  the  nv^ht.  The  inhabitants, 
who  are  chiefly  Wallochians,  are  respectable,  and  extensivdy 
engaged  in  commerce  of  the  same  kind  as  at  loannina.  Here 
they  found  a  good  deal  of  wood,  which  was  a  sort  of  noveltVi 
ancf  which  added  great  beauty  to  the  valleys  which  intersect  the 
precipitous  faces  of  the  mountain.  Mctxovo  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  geographical  positions  in  the  south  of  Turkey.  From 
that  part  oi  the  cnain  of  Pindus,  four  large  rive^  take  their 
tise.  The  river  Arta,  which  runs  into  the  gulph  of  that  name 
in  the  Ionian  sea,  is  the  least  considerable  of  the  four.  The 
A^propotamo,  the  ancient  Achelous  rises  at  no  great  distance 
from  tlie  former  river,  and  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  throtigb 
a  mountainous  tract  which  hfl:$  been  rarely  visited  by  modem 
travellers.  It  continues  its  progress  between  the  antient  EtoJia 
and  Acharnania,  and  enters  the  Ionian  sea  near  the  town  of 
Messalongi,  opposite  to  the  small  islands,  the  Echinades  of  anti- 
quity, which  Herodotus  says  were  formed  by  the  river  itseHL 
The  third  river  is  the  Sal^mpria,  or  ancient  Peneus,  which^ 
from  the  east  side  of  Pindusi  descends  into  the  plains  of  ThG»> 
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«aly,  and  makes  its  way  into  the  Archipelago,  through  the  deep 
ilefiles  of  Tempe.  The  Viosa  is  the  fourth  stream,  the  Aios  of 
antiquity  ;  a  large  river,  which,  running  in  a  norths  west  direo 
lion  (in  tlie  text  erroneously  called  north-east),  falls  into  the  A- 
^riatic  near  PoKna,  the  ancient  ApoUonia. 

The  ridge  between  the  plains  of  loannina  and  the  yalley  of 
Aspropotamo,  exhibits,  where  the  road  crosses  it,  a  series  of 
1)eds  or  layers  ot  calcareous  shale,  regularly  disposed,  and*,  in 
some  places,  with  very  great  inclination.- 

*  I  did  not  observe  in  the  shale  any  marine  organic  remains.  The 
same  formation  is  seen  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Arta,  on  the  way 
to  Metzovo,  often  with  a  very  contorted  stratification  j  and  inter* 
mpted,  at  intervals,  by  rocks  of  Umostone,  which  come  down  in 
abrupt  cliffs  to  the  channel  of  the  stream.  This  limestone  probably 
forms  the  basis  of  all  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  river  Arta,  and 
is  also  the  material  of  the  lower  part  of  Pindos  on  its  eastern  side. 
The  bed  of  the  river,  however,  and  the  channels  of  the  streams  which 
join  it  from  the  east,  contain  fragnients  which  prove  that  the  central 
parts  of  Pindus  are  comp<'sed  of  primitive  formations.  I  observe 
«d  fragments  of  liennite,  porphyry,  and  serpentine ;  a  few  of  mica 
^te,  and  others  of  a  conglomerated  rock,  chiefly  composed  of  pri- 
mitive fragments.  I  did  not  see  any  granite,  bat  a  very  great  ab- 
undance of  fragments  of  jasper,  green,  red,  yellow,  &c.  The  ge- 
neral aspect  of  the  mountains  had  much  of  the  character  belonging 
to  a  country  of  primitive  sUte,  but  I  had  no  direct  evidence  of  this, 
the  lower  part  of  their  declivities  being  covered  with  limestone  rocks 
•or  shale. 

*  The  uppermost  ridge  of  Pindus,  where  we  traversed  it,  appear* 
^  to  be  composed  entirely  of  serpentine,  which  immediately  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  traveller  by  its  peculiar  appearance.  I  first  ob- 
served this  rock  on  quitting  the  valley  of  the  stream,  which  we  foU 
lowed  in  the  first  part  of  our  ascent  from  Metzovo.  Near  the  bum« 
mit,  where  the  vegetation  became  very  scanty,  its  glassy  surface  re- 
acted the  light  of  the  sun,  so  as  to  produce  a  remarkable,  and  even 
brilliant  effect.  There  was  no  appearance  of  stratificattoa,  the  rode 
showing  itself  in  rude,  amorphous  peaks  and  masses.  T^s  serpei^ 
tine  is  perfectly  distinct  in  its  characters.  It  is  of  a  blackish  gr^ea 
cdour,  pretty  uniform  throughout  the  substance  of  the  stone,  and 
mixed  with  very  little  red.  The  lustre  is  resinous ;  iotemally  dull* 
externally  glistening.  Of  the  extent  of  thi  >  serpentine  formation  I 
am  unable  to  speak  ;  but  from  the  external  character  of  the  rnoun* 
tains,  and  the  fragmenu  I  found  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Arta,  I 
conceive  it  likely  that  it  occupies  various  points  in  the  summit  of  the 
chain,  probably  reposing  in  these  unconiormable  masses  upon  some 
•of  the  primitive  slate  rock^.  * 

After  enjoying  for  some  time  the  magnificent  view  from  the 
«uramit  of  Pindus  towards  the  valley  of  tlie  Penetis,  which  lie^ 
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mt  its  feet^  tbey  began  the  descent,  which  was  more  gradual  tbaa 
pn  the  western  side,  and  with  more  trees,  such  as  pines,  beeches, 
and  planes.  It  gives  a  great  idea  of  the  trade  carried  on  across 
these  mountains,  that  the  author  mentions  frequentlj  meeting 
with  large  cavalcades  of  horses,  attended  by  Tartars  and  Alba-r 
nians,  and  loaded  with  grain,  cotton,  and  coarse  cloths,  which 
they  were  carrying  from  Thessaiy.  In  one  day  they  met  with 
not  less  than  40()  of  these. 

When  they  reached  the  valley  of  the  Salympria^  or  Peneos, 
ihey  found  it  highly  interesting.  It  abounded  in  wood,  much 
pf  which  was  the  plane  tree,  extremely  luxuriant,  and  now  va- 
riegated by  the  richest  tints,  of  autumn.  The  channel  of  the 
river  is  occasionally  confined  by  steep  cliffs,  but  more  generally 
spread  out  in  a  wide  bed,  and  often  enclosing  islands.  During 
the  floods  of  winter,  the  breadth  often  exceeds  a  quarter  of  a 
mile;  but  at  the  time  it  was  visited  by  our  traveller,  the  stream 
^id  not  occupy  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  entire  bed.' 

They  had  now  descended  into  the  vale  of  Thessaiy,  and  their 
attention  was  immediately  attracted  by  the  extraordinary  rocks 
of  Meteora.  These  rocks  rise  from  the  flat  burface  of  the  val- 
ley, and  consist  of  a  group  of  insulated  masses,  cones  and  pillars, 
of  great  height,  and  so  perpendicular,  that  each  of  their  fronts 
'  looks  like  a  vast  wall  formed  rather  by  art  than  by  nature.  The 
^eep  and  winding  recesses  between  them  are  thickly  wooded ; 
and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  increases  the  effect  of  the  great  py* 
ramids  of  naked  rock  which  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the  wood. 

*  When  we  approached  this  spot,  the  evening  was  far  advanced, 
and  the  setting  sun  still  threw  a  gleam  of  light  on  the  summits  of 
these  rocks,  and  showed  the  oudine  of  several  Greek  monasteries, 
in  a  situadon  endrely  separated  from  the  world  below.  For  a  mo- 
ment, the  delusion  might  have  extended  to  the  moral  character  of 
these  institutions,  and  the  fancy  might  have  framed  to  itself  a  purer 
form  of  religion,  amidst  this  insulated  magnificence  of  nature,  thaa 
when  contaminated  by  the  intercourse  of  the  world*  How  com* 
pletely  this  b  delusion,  it  requires  bat  little  knowledge  of  the  present 
and  past  history  of  monastic  worship  sufficiently  to  prove. ' 

They  rested  all  night  at  the  small  town  of  Kalabaca,  immedi- 
ately below  the  loftiest  of  these  natural  pyramids.  The  next 
morning  was  employed  in  an  excursion  to  the  rocks  and  mona»> 
teries  themselves.  The  group  of  rocks  is  almost  entirely  insu- 
lated from  the  adjoining  hills.  Hiotigh  the  outline  of  the  group 
is  irregular  in  fotm,  yet,  generally  speaking,  it  may  be  called 
triangular ;  the  length  of  each  side  of  which  may  be  something 
more  than  two  miles.  The  point  immediately  above  Calabaca, 
^:imnot  be  less  than  400  or  500  feet  in  hieight.  On  the  side  oC 
^6  town  it  rises  to  about  two  thirds  of  this  neight,  by  a  perpeu;^ 
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dicular  plane  of  rock,  so  uniform  in  surface  that  it  seems  as  if 
artificially  formed.  On  tiie  opposite  side,  the  base  of  the  rock 
Iklls  even  within  the  perpendicular  from  the  top,  and  there  it 
the  same  singular  uniformity  of  sur&ce.  The  pinnacle  is  clothed 
vtilh  brushwood,  but  is  perfectly  inaccessible  on  all  sides. 

*  The  most  striking  part  of  the  scenery  is  to  the  north*west  of  this 
point,  and  within  the  area  of  the  supposed  triangle.  We  entered 
there  one  o^  the  deep  valleys  or  recesses  which  lead  to  the  interior 
4>f  the  group,  and  continued  our  progress  through  the  forest  of  wood 
which  occupies  the  apace  between  the  rocks.  On  each  side  oi*  ua 
were  lofty  pinnacles  of  rock;  some  entirely  conical;  others,  single 
pillars,  of  great  height,  and  very  small  diameter ;  others  very  nearly 
rhomboidal  in  form,  and  actually  inclining  over  their  base ;  others, 
j^gain,  perfect  squares  or  oblongs  (that  is,  we  presume,  quadrangu- 
lar and  upright  prisms),  with  perpendicular  sides  and  level  summits. 
Nor  by  the  term  masses  are  mere  fragments  of  rock  to  be  under* 
■tood.  It  is  the  original  mountain  which  is  thus  wonderfully  clefl 
and  divided ;  by  what  agency  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  y  but, 
perhaps,  by  the  joint  operation  of  some  convulsion,  and  of  that  pro- 
gressive decay  which  proceeds  so  perpetually  and  so  extensively  over 
the  face  of  the  globe.  The  height  of  these  rocks  is  various ;  the 
^eater  number  rise  more  than  1 00  feet  from  the  level  of  the  valley, 
several  exceed  200  or  dOO,  and  that  already  mentioned  appears  to 
exceed  400. ' 

^  llie  natural  history  of  the  Meteora  rocks  is  as  interesting  to  the 
mineralogist  as  their  picturesque  scenery  to  the  painter.  They  are 
composed  entirely  of  a  conglomerate,  the  included  fragments  of 
which  are,  for  the  most  par-t,  of  small  size,  and  appear  to  belong 
#lmoH  exclusively  to  the  clast^  of  primitive  rocks.  On  examination^ 
I  found  among  the  fragments  granite,  both  with  red  and  white  fel- 
apar,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  chlorite  si  ite,  sienite,  greenstone,  quartz, 
pebbles,  &c«  most  of  these  stones  showing  the  appearance  of  their 
having  been  water-worn,  or  otherwise  subjected  to  attrition.  The  basia 
of  the  conglomerate  seems  to  be  merely  the  same  fragments  in  a  more 
comminuted  state ;  the  rock  in  its  general  mass,  presenting  to  the 
eye  a  dark  iron-grey  shade  of  colour.  In  some  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar clif&,  tlie  stratification  of  the  conglomerate  b  very  distinctly  and 
beautifully  seen  hi  their  horizontal  layers;  the  best  specimen  of 
which  stratification  is  probably  that  in  the  great  precipice  behind 
Kalabaca.' 

'  The  stmimit  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  the  highest  point 
of  Meteora,  is  apparently  composed  of  some  other  material  than  the 
conglomerate.  Examining  its  appearances  as  minutely  as  was  po8« 
sible,  I  was  led  to  think  it  probable  that  it  might  be  One  of  the  Trap- 
rucks  ;  but  this  ifi  obviously  doubtful,  from  tiie  circumstances  under 
iihich  the  observation  was  made.  * 

}^^  wc  ii;u:;i  be  pcrmilU'^d  (o  obscrvci  what  indeed  could  bard* 
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ly  escape  so  skilAiI  nn  observer  as  Dr  Holland,  that  the  stones 
and  fragments,  if  there  are  anv  at  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar rock,  must  probably  aiFi>rd  the  means  of  veriiying  the  above 
conjecture,  Jf  among  these  are  found  any  pieces  of  trap,  they 
must  certainly  have  come  from  the  summit  of  the  pyramid.  If 
none  ^uch  are  found,  the  existence  of  trap  at  the  summit  must 
at  least  be  considered  as  extr^ely  duubttul.  On  the  extent  of 
this  conglomerate,  nothing  certain  can  be  concluded  from  Dr 
Holland's  obsen^ations.  That  he  did  not  meet  with  it  any 
where  else  in  the  vicinity,  is  not  quite  conclusive  against  its  great- 
er  extent,  as  it  may  be  a  wall  of  conglomerate,  hartng  nearly 
the  same  direction  with  the  chain  of  Pindus,  and  separating  the 
primitive  rocks  of  those  mountains  from  the  secondary  forma- 
tions stretched  out  into  the  plains  of  Thessaly.  As  Dr  Hol- 
land's route  led  him  to  cross  this  line  nearly  at  right  angles;  he 
was  not  likely  to  meet  with  it  in  any  other  part  of  his  tour. 
However  that  be,  the  conglomerate  it5^elf  is  extremely  singular, 
and  highly  dcsei  ving  of  attention..  It  calls  to  our  mind,  though 
the  resemblance  may  be  less  striking  than  we  imagine,  the  rock 
over  which  the  water  of  Fcyers  in  Inverness- shire  pours  itself, 
when  it  forms  the  cataract  of  the  same  name,  and  descends  into 
the  lake  of  the  Ness.  Dr  Holland  observes,  that  the  conglo- 
merate of  Meteora  is  extremely  liable  to  decay,  but  that,  never- 
theless, it  is  difBcult  to  conceive  how,  without  the  agency  of 
earthquakes,  it  should  have  taken  forms  so  singulai  ly  abrupt  and 
precipitous.  The  horizontal  and  undisturbed  position  of  the 
strata  which  he  observed  in  those  rocks,  seems  unfavourable  to 
this  supposition  ;  and  their  existence  in  the  form  of  slender  pil- 
lars, and  overhanging  rhomboids,  makes  it  evident  that  earth- 
quakes have  not  acted  on  them,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  with 
any  considerable  force.  Tlie  particular  constitution  of  the  rock, 
and  the  general  agency  of  decay,  till  the  question  is  I'urtber  ex- 
amin'i^d,  must  be  regarded  as  the  only  causes  to  which  we  are 
entitled  to  have  recourse. 

It  is  highly  interesting  in  the  history  of  these  classical  coun* 
tries,  to  find  any  confirmation  of  the  descriptions  given  of  them 
by  the  writers  of  antiquity.  Dr  Holland  remariis,  that  there 
is  not  any  absolute  proof  that  the  rocks  of  Meteora  were  known 
to  tlte  ancients  by  any  peculiarities  of  form  similar  to  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  it  is  indeed  certain,  that  the  progress  of  time  must 
have  made  great  changes  in  their  appearance.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  allusions  to  a  character  not  altogether  foreign  from 
that  which  they  at  present  possess.  Homer,  in  the  Second 
Book,  after  mentioning  Trica,  which  is  the  modern  Tricola, 
A  town  only  twelve  miles  farther  down  the  valley,  joins  with  it  it^ 
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ibe  same  line*  Ithoroe,  which  }ie  calls  kaai^mcimmva,  that  is,  raf^« 
ged,  or  full  of  clifi& ;  an  expression  vei  y  npphrable  la  the  coun« 
try  in  its  present  siare.  Strabo  also  describes  Ithnme  as  a  place 
fortified  by  nature  with  rocks  and  precipices ;  and  he  mentions 
it  as  not  far  distant  from  Trica. 

On  the  summits  of  these  insulated  rocks,  the  sanctity  or  iana^^ 
licism  of  the  Greek  monks  had  anciently  placed  twenty-four 
monasteriesy  which,  by  their  own  decay,  or  that  of  the  rocks  on 
which  they  stood,  are  now  reduced  to  ten.  Dr  Holland,  with 
his  friend,  visited  one  of  them,  which  was  elevated  more  than 
180  feet  above  ^e  plane.  They  were  drawn  up  in  a  net,  at  the 
end  of  a  rope  which  was  Vt  down  to  them  over  a  pulley.  The 
▼iew  of  the  country  and  the  rocks  from  the  summit  was  exten- 
sive, and  singular  in  the  extreme.  The  monks  received  them, 
with  civility ;  but  their  coiivcrsatit)n  did  not  impress  them  with 
•any  favourable  idea  of  the  advantages,  cither  spiritual  or  tempo- 
ral, to  be  gained  from  dwelling  v\  their  lofty  and  insulated  si- 
tuation. Ihe  plate  whicli  Da  Holland  has  given,  p.  239^ 
conveys  a  very  striking  idea  of  these  extraordinary  habitations. 

The  plain  of  Thessaly,  into  which  they  had  now  descended, 
is,  in  its  ph}sical  geography,  extremely  remarkable.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  meet  with  a  valley  or  a  plain,  whether  of  great 
or  of  small  extent,  encompas^ed  by  mountains  on  all  Hdes 
but  one ;  but  Thessaly  is  so  encompassed  on  every  side ;  and 
has  for  the  issue  of  its  waters  but  one  narrow  outlet,  hardly 
wider  than  is  sufficient  to  let  the  river  pass  through.  On  the 
west,  the  great  chain  of  Pi nd us  is  the  Imundary  of  Tiiessaiy, 
and  separates  it  from  Albania ;  on  the  north,  a  branch,  running 
eastward  till  it  meet  the  ^ea,  cuts  off  the  plain  of  Thessaly  from 
the  country  of  Macedonia.     I'he  rid^e  last  mentioned,  as  it  ap- 

Iiroaches  the  coast  turning  to  the  south,  and  shooting  successive- 
yinto  the  renowned  summits  of  i)!ynH)U8,  Ossa,  and  PeHon,  in- 
terposes a  mighty  barrier  l)etween  Hiessfdy  and  the  Arclripelago. 
On  the  south,  the  mouiuain  ch:un  of  Othrys,  joining  to  Pelion 
on  the  eas't,  and  the  rulgt^s  of  Pnulus  on  the  west,  completely  en- 
compasses the  country  drained  In  the  Pcneus.  This  last  river, 
augmented  bV  five  ottiers,  which  iraverFe  the  same  plain,  finds 
a  passage,  namely,  the  celebrated  defiies  of  Tempe,  through 
which  It  pours  its  water  into  the  Arenipclago,  or  the  Gulph 
of  Salonica.  These  defiles  torm  theictorc  a  great  feature,  not 
merely  in  the  geography  cf  Gretce,  but  in  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  the  earth,  as  pheiioaiena  of  the  same  kind  do  but 
rarely  occur.  The  anciei)te>,  thougii  their  attention  to  natural 
appearances  was  r.oE  much  sharpened  by  scientific  views,  were 
|B[reatly  struck  with  the  pecuiiai'ity  of  die  discharge,  which  na- 
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ture  bad  thus  provided  for  die  waters  of  the  Peneus.  Teinpe 
has  been  a  favourite  theme  with  the  poets  and  historians,  both 
of  Greece  and  Rome ;  ,and  ^lian,  in  particular,  has  given  a 
full  and  elaborate  description  of  it,  which  is  confirmed  by  mo- 
dem travellers  in  its  principal  features.  No  doubt  seems  to  re^ 
main,  that  the  great  valley  of  Thessuly  was  once  the  bottom  of 
a  lake ;  and  this  appears  so  natural  a  conclusion  from  the  facts, 
that  it  was  the  general  belief  of  antiquity.  Uur  author  has  de- 
scribed the  appeafaiice  of  the  defilesy  and  the  impression  ^hicl^ 
|hey  made. 

*  The  sun  \i^d  already  set  before  we  reached  the  opening  of  Teia- 
pe ;  an4  we  saw,  through  tlie  shades  of  the  evening,  the  precipitona 
oudine  of  cliffs  and  lofty  eminences  apprpaching  each  other,  and 
gradually  contracting  the  width  of  the  valley.  There  is  an  es^treme 
beauty  in  the  scenery  which  is  thus  intcrmeUiate  between  the  plains 
of  Thessfily  and  the  rocky  defiles  forming  the  interior  of  the  pas&i 
It  is  wild  and  irregular,  and  abounding  in  rocky  eminepces,  but 
withoi|t  harshness,  from  the  luxuriance  of  foliage  and  the  softness 
af  the  valleys  which  intervene.  The  river  pursues  a  tranquil  course 
in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  flowing  under  the  shade  of  plane  trees, 
and  here  ^md  tb^re  encircling  some  little  islet  covered  with  wood. ' 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  among  the  heights  near  the 
western  extren^ity,  is  situated  the  town  of  AmphiTochia,  where 
they  passpd  the  P'ght.  The  next  day  was  unfavourable  for  die 
survey  of  the  pass ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  proceed. 

*  From  the  heights  of  Amphilochia,  we  descended  slowly  into 
^e  valley,  reaching  t!\e  hanks  of  the  river  where  it  enters  the  deep 
ravine  which  conducts  it  towards  the  sea.  Looking  generally  at  the 
itarrowness  and  abruptness  of  this  mountain  channel,  the  imagination 
ifistantly  recurs  to  the  tradition  which  mentions  its  being  once  cover- 
ed witli  water,  for  which  some  convulsion  of  nature  had  subsequently 
opened  this  narrow  passage.  The  term  vak,  usually  applied  to  Tern- 
pe,  is  wholly  inapplicable.  The  real  character  oi  Tempe,  though  it 
perhaps  he  l^^ss  beautitul,  yet  possesses  more  of  magnificence  than 
1^  implied  in  the  epithet  given  to  it.  The  features  of  nature  are 
often  best  despribed  by  comparison  ;  and  to  those  who  have  visited 
St  Vincent's  Kocks,  ^elow  Bristol,  1  cannot  convey  a  better  idea  of 
Tempe,  than  by  saying  that  its  scenery  Resembles,  ihough  on  a 
much  larger  sqale,  that  of  the  former  place.  The  Peneus,  indeed, 
as  it  Hows  through  the  valley,  is  not  greatly  wider  than  the  Avon; 
but  the  cliffs  of  Tempe  are  much  loftier,  and  more  precipitous. ' 

*  The  length  of  this  remarkable  gulf  is  nearly  five  niile^,  the  same 
as  stated  by  antient  writers  ;  its  direction  in  all  this  distance  varying 
but  little  from  a  straight  line.  Its  breadth  is  varied  by  the  projec- 
|ion  or  recession  of  the  cliffs ;  but  there  are  places  in  which  the  becl 
of  the  river  occupies  the  whole  space  between  the  rocks,  and  where, 
the  breadtli  ^om  cliff  to  cliff  caunot  exceed  200  feet^  i^^d  pc^i^Y 
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|nay  be  etiU  less.  *  Throughout  a  great  part  of  the  extent  of  Tempe, 
the  road  is  carried  over  and  along  the  ridges  of  the  clii&,  some^ 
times  seemiDg  to  overhang  the  river,  {^nd  tlien  receding,  to  seek  a 
pafisage  across  the  ravines  which  descend  from  the  mountains. ' 

It  was  only  from  conjecture  that  Da  HofXANp  could  judge  of 
fhe  height  of  the  rocks  which  bound  this  pass  on  either  side. 
Those  on  the  north  side,  about  the  middle  of  the  pass,  he  con- 
ceives lo  be  the  highesti  and  to  be  from  600  to  800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river.  The  rocks  on  eacli  side  of  the  valley  are 
evidently  the  sam*.- ;  a  coarse  marble  of  a  bluiah-grey  colour, 
vith  veins  and  portions  of  the  rock,  ia  which  the  n^arble  is  of  a 
£ner  quality. 

*  The  front  of  the  cliff's  has  a  general  appearance,  to  which  tlie 
term  shattered  may  well  be  applied  ;  long  fissures,  both  horizontal 
and  perpendicular,  traversing  the  rock.  In  many  places  large  caves 
are  hollowed  out  in  the  rock  ;  and,  though  it  would  be  too  much  to 
affirm,  from  the  character  of  the  cliffs,  that  there  is  proof  of  this  de« 
jile  having  been  formed  by  a  sudden  and  violent  natural  convulsion, 
yet  the  general  appearance,  as  alrea^ly  remarked,  might  certainly 
warrant  some  belief  in  the  traditionary  record  of  this  event,  which 
we  have  from  so  many  antient  writers.  Herodotus  makcR  mention  of 
the  belief  common  in  Thessaly,  that  Neptune  had  openc^d  this  passage 
to  carry  off  the  waters ;  and  gives  it  as  his  own  opinion,  that  the  se* 
paratioo  of  the  mountains  bad  been  effected  by  an  earthquake. '  ^ 

Notwithstanding  our  respect  for  Da  Holland's  opinion,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  it  more  probable,  that  this  great  opening  is 
the  work  of  the  Peneus  itself.  The  authority  of  the  tradition 
must  go  for  nothing ;  the  operation  of  an  earthquake  was  natu- 
rally enough  suggested  by  the  appearances,  to  roe3  who  look* 
ed  only  at  the  object  before  tbem;  it  was  the  most  obvious 
way  of  explaining  the  phenomena;  and,  from  heiog  an  o- 
pinion,  would  re^ily  pass  into  a  traditionary  fact,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  a  thousand  other  instances.  Indeed,  if  the  convuU 
^ion  which  drained  the  lake  had  ever  happened,  it  must  have 
been  so  long  before  the  country  was  inhabited,  that  no  memory 
of  it  could  exist.  As  to  the  reality  of  the  great  kike  which 
once  covered  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  we  entertain  no  doubt 
whatever;  but  we  must  then  ask  of  Herodotus  and  Dr  Holl- 
and, what  the  waters  of  the  lake  did  before  the  earthquake  ca^e 
to  their  assistance  ?  As  much  w^r,  it  is  evident,  must  always 
have  run  out  of  the  lake  as  run  into  it,  otherwise  it  would  have 
^ntinued  to  increase.  The  waters,  thereforct  must  have  found 
an  issue  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  great  rampart  of  mountains,  which 


^  iElian  states  the  least  breadth  at  a  plethnun,  not  much  mor^ 
^.  loo  feet. 
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1ms  been  described  as  encompassing  this  extraordinary  plain  $ 
and  this  was  probably  at  the  gorge  which  united  the  mountains 
of  Olympus  and  Ossa  to  one  another.  The  flowing  of  a  great 
body  of  water  over  rugged  and  precipitous  rocks,  and  working 
on  materials  not  of  the  hardest  kind,  would  cut  out  a  channd 
by  d^ees  ;  and  the  Fencus,  after  foaming  for  ages  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  precipitating  itself  from  one  cascade  to  another,  has 
long  siirce  made  a  smooth  passage,  through  which  it  pours  its 
deep  and  tranquil  stream  into  the  gulph  of  Salonica. 

This  might  appear  a  b<  IJ  and  unreasonable  supposition,  if 
we  looked  <^nly  to  the  defiles  of  Temj>e.  But  when  we  con- 
skier  that  the^e  defiles,  like  the  gates  of  the  Missouri,  are 
only  an  extreme  case  of  a  great  class  of  appearances,  for  which 
in  their  ordinary  condition  the  interiKisition  of  an  earthquake 
is  never  once  thought  necessary,  tlie  matter  will  appear  in 
a  different  light.  I)r  Holland  compares  the  defiles  through 
which  the  Peneus  flows,  to  those  through  which  the  Avon 
makes  its  way  into  the  Stvern;  but  we  v^ill  venture  to  say, 
that  it  never  once  entered  into  his  mind  to  consider  these 
last  as  the  effects  of  any  natural  convulsion.  The  lateral  tor- 
rents from  Olympus  and  Ossa,  which  appear  both  from  antlent 
and  modern  descriptions,  to  be  precipitate  and  numerous,  would 
be  powerful  auxiliaries  to  the  reneus,  in  executing  the  great 
work  which  Nature  had  thus  assigned  it. 

But  we  must  not  take  leave  of  Thessaly,  without  noticing 
what  relates  to  our  author's  stay  at  Larissa,  the  capital  pf  that 
country,  and  to  his  interview  with  Veli  Pasha.  Larissa  is  a 
town,  containing  at  present  not  more  than  20,000  inhabitants ; 
the  internal  appearance  of  it  is  mean  and  irr^ular;  and  there 
is  a  general  indication  of  wretchedness  in  the  nouses  and  their 
inhabitants.  The  only  striking  feature,  is  the  situation  on  die 
banks  of  the  Salympria,  which  is  here  a  broad  and  deep  stream^ 
lind  its  banks  covered  with  wood. 

The  Pasha  had  appointed  the  residence  of  the  travellers  in 
the  house  of  the  Archbishop  Policarp,  an  Albanian  by  birth, 
and  the  only  one  of  that  people  who,  in  modern  times,  has  at- 
tained the  metropolitan  dignity.  The  archbishopric  of  Larissa 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  Greek  Church:  nine  bishoprics 
are  included  under  the  diocese ;  and  its  gross  revenue  was  stat- 
ed about  900 W.  per  annunu 

The  day  after  their  arrival,  they  were  admitted  to  an  audi- 
ence of  the  Pasha,  whom  they  found  in  the  Seraglio,  accompa- 
nied by  a  guard  of  Albanian  soldiers.  Having,  read  the  letter 
from  his  father,  he  expressed,  in  a  courteous  manner,  his  sa- 
faction  at  seeing  the  travellers  at  Laris$a«  He  spoke  of  the 
I. 
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pleasure  he  always  bnd  in  meeting  individuals  of  the  English 
nation,  whom  he  considered  as  his  friends;  and  mentioned  the 
names  of  several  who  visited  Tripolitza  during  his  residence 
there  as  governor  of  the  M(.rea.  He  afterwards  conversed  for 
some  time  on  politics,  and  chiefly  on  the  campaign  of  the  French 
in  Russia,  a  subject  which  evidently  ir  lerested  iiiin  much,  as  it 
had  done  his  father,  and  the  more  from  his  having  been  person- 
ally engaged  against  the  Russians  on  the  Danul^e,  little  more 
than  a  year  be^re.  He  then  began  to  talk  of  his  complaints ; 
observed  with  some  chagrin  that  there  had  been  a  difFerence  of 
opinion  among  his  physicians  concerning  them,  and  requested 
of  Dr  Holland  to  take  them  under  consideration.  He  urged 
him  to  continue  his  stay  at  Larissa  as  long  as  possible,  and  of> 
fered  the  use  of  his  carriage  to  assist  him  in  surveying  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city.  His  manner,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
interview,  preserved  the  same  tone  of  puliteness ;  he  had  evi-* 
dently  formed  it,  in  part  at  least,  on  the  Eluropean  model,  which 
his  situation  had  given  him  more  opportunity  of  studying  than 
is  common  among  his  countrymen,  la  his  smile  there  was  some- 
thiilg  of  gracefulness,  which  strangely  contrasted  with  the  loud 
and  vehement  laugh  of  Ali  Pasha;  and  in  all  his  movements,  a 
species  of  refinement  which  would  be  striking  even  though  it  did 
not  so  remarkably  differ  from  the  ordinary  manner  of  a  Turkish 
grandee. 

Though  brought  up  amidst  his  father's  wars,  and  in  the  view 
of  his  despotic  government,  Veli  hat  acquired  the  reputation  of 
humanity,  and  it  was  remarked  that  during  his  government  of 
the  Morea,  the  number  of  executions  in  that  province  was  much 
smaller  than  at  any  preceding  period.  He  is  the  only  Turk  who 
has  ever  shown  any  taste  for  antiquarian  knowledge,  or  for  the 
models  of  art  contained  in  the  country  around  him.  In  one  of 
his  journeys  from  the  Morea  to  Thtssaly,  he  actually  turned  a- 
side  to  visit  the  ruins  at  Athens.  He  pitched  his  tents  without 
the  city,  and  desired  that  he  might  be  coiv^idered  as  enas  Mi' 
lordos  come  to  look  at  the  curiosities  of  the  place.  He  ascend- 
ed the  Acropolis ;  surveyed  all  that  remains  of  antient  Athens  ^ 
conducted  himself  with  much  politeness;  and  when  he  had  done, 
quietly  pursued  his  journey.  The  like  was  never  performed,  we 
believe,  by  any  of  the  Turkish  nation ;  and  is  a  strong  proof 
that  even  the  hard  and  insensible  character  of  that  people  is  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  progress  of  improvement. 

In  tne  evening  of  the  same  day,  after  they  had  dined  with 
the  Archbishop  and  two  Greek  physicians  Velar  a  and  Lucas^ 
the  carriage  of  the  Pasha,  drawn  by  six  piebald  horses,  drove 
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up ;  and  a  soldier  came  to  inform  them,  that  the  Viziei*  had  sent 
it  in  ermpliance  with  his  promise  of  the  morning. 

*  We  set  out  therefore,  and  were  conveyed  over  the  Perieua  to  th^ 
great  plain  which  extends  in  that  direction  as  far  as  the  foot  of  O* 
fympus.  A  Musulman  coachman  tsat  on  the  box,  and  a  (Sreek  pos- 
tillion drove  the  tbre  horses.  Wherever  the  ground  admitted  of  it, 
we  proceeded  with  groat  rapidity,  the  horses  being  generally  kept  on 
a  canter  or  galfop.  Traversing  thus  the  plains  of  ancient  Thessaly^ 
in  the  cnrriaf^e  of  a  Turkish  Pasha j— Olympus  before  us  ;  Ossa  oa 
the  right  hand,  and  the  Peneus  winding  through  the  plain,  and  ap- 
proaching the  defiles  of  Tempe  ;  there  was  an  impression  upon  the 
mind,  from  the  character  and  conlbination  of  these  objects,  which 
may  more  eaiiily  be  conceived  than  defined.  * 

It  is  not  otien  indeed,  that  thin^  which  bring  together  in  one 
view,  the  ancient  and  modern  state  of  these  dassical  regions, 
hormoni:8e  so  well  with  one  another. 

The  time  of  the  English  travellers  wad  very  agreeably  passed 
in  the  house  oF  the  Archbishop,  and  in  company  with  the  Greek 
jphjsicians  Velara  and  Lucas, 

'  The  former  of  these,  a  native  of  loannlna,  discovered^  hi  bia 
conversation,  a  very  superior  ^d  masculine  understanding;  all 
whose  remarks  bore  a  character  of  deep  and  habitual  thought,  and 
of  extensive  knowledge,  rendered  more  impretoive  by  a  cast  of  stoical 
and  contemptuous  humour,  the  offspring  perhaps  of  natural  vivacity 
suppressed  by  situation,  and  of  ambition  disappointed  by  the  events 
of  life.  Conversing  on  the  character  of  the  modern  Greeks^  they  aitf 
a  people,  said  he,  with  whom  self-interest  has  the  first  place,  religion, 
the  second.  He  complained  of  the  weakness  and  stibmisstveness  of 
his  countrymen,  and  of  the  neglect  which  they  etperienced  from  the 
civilized  nations  of  Europe.  He  described  the  present  political  sea* 
timents  of  tlie  Greeks  as  divided  into  three  classes,  sdl  seeking  a 
change  of  condition,  but  in  different  ways.  The  insular  and  com^ 
mercial  Greeks  attached  themselves  to  the  idea  of  liberation  through 
England  ;  a  second  party,  in  which  he  included  many  of  the  men  of 
learning  and  the  continental  merchants,  looked  to  the  power  then 
existing  in  France  as  a  more  probable  means  of  deliverance ;  while 
the  lower  classes,  and  those  most  attached  to  their  national  religion^ 
were  anxious  to  have  the  Russians  for  theit"  deliverers.  The  discus^ 
sion  of  these  opinions  led  to  a  long  argument  upon  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  the  civilised  nations  of  modem 
Europe ;  in  the  progress  of  which  Vilara  showed  an  accurate  un- 
derstanding of  the  ancient  authors,  and  a  strong  and  enthusiastic 
feeling  for  the  former  glories  of  his  country.  The  occasional  refer- 
ence from  these  topics  to  the  present  degradation  of  Greece,  war 
siade  with  a  mixed  tone  of  melancholy  and  satire;  which  illustrated 
the  character  of  the  maa,  and  did  not  ill  accord  with  the  nature  of 
the  subject* ' 
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*  This  learned  Greek  is  well  in&tnieted,  both  in  physical  and  me^ 
taphysical  science,  lie  has  the  repute  of  being  the  first  botanbt  in 
Greece ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  chemistry,  I  found  to 

'  extend  to  as  late  a  period  as  the  discovery  of  the  metallic  bases  of 
the  alkalis ;  on  which  subject,  and  on  others  connected  with  chemi- 
cal science,  he  put  many  questions,  accompanied  with  very  inge- 
nious remarks.  It  appeared,  that  he  had  thought  nrach  on  the 
various  topics  in  metaphysics  and  morals ;  and  his  conversatioa 
on  those  subjects  had  the  same  tone  of  satirical  scepticism  which 
seemed  the  general  feature  of  his  opinions.  We  spoke  of  the  ques^*^ 
tions  of  Materialism  and  Necessity  ;  on  both  which  points,  after  some 
remarks,  which  showed  him  intimate  with  the  history  and  merits  of 
thotte  controversies,  he  declared  an  atlinnatire  opinion.  His  poeti- 
csl\  talent  is  not  inferior  to  his  attainments  in  literature  and  science ; 
and  though  I  know  of  nothing  which  he  has  hitherto  published,  the 
merit  of  some  manuscript  pieces  of  Romaic  poetry  has  procured  himf 
much  reputation  among  his  countrymen.  I  had  an  occasion  of  noticing 
his  poetical  facility,  in  giving  him  one  or  two  passages  of  English 
poetry,  through  the  medium  of  the  Italian,  which  a  very  few  mi- 
nutes sufficed  to  restore  to  us  in  Romaic  verse.  * 

*  In  conversation  on  these  important  topics,  the  stoical  humour 
of  Velara  would  sometimes  pass  into  an  air  of  loftiness  and  pride^ 
which  might  better  have  suited  the  old  times  of  Grecian  liberty,  thaa 
her  days  of  modern  degradation.  As  a  part  of  this  character,  I  ob- 
served in  him  a  studied  indifference  to  the  condition  and  progress  of 
other  countries ;  and  little  expression  of  interest  in  th6  anecdotes 
which  conversation  suggested  on  these  subjects.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  questions  on  the  state  of  medicine  and  chemistry  m 
England,  he  made  few  inquiries,  and  seemed  studiously  to  repress 
any  movement  of  curiosity.  The  same  feeling,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree, I  have  observed  in  several  other  Greeks  of  literary  character  ;' 
and  I  can  only  ascribe  it  to  a  certain  mixture  of  pride  and  shame, 
with  which  they  regard  the  fortunes  of  their  country. ' 

Dr  Holland  makes  an  apology  for  entering  into  so  much 
personal  detail  concerning  this  distinguished  Greek ;  but,  in  our 
opinion,  he  required  none;  the  circumstances  are  abundantly 
interesting.  Velara  is  a  man  worthy  to  represent  the  philoso- 
phers of  ancient  Greece ;  and  a  person,  in  whom  the  charac- 
ter of  the  modem  Greeks  is  distinctly  and  strongly  brought  ouu 
He  recals  a  reflection  which,  to  evciy  pne  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the^e  countries,  must  have  but  too  often  occurred, 
that  the  dominion  of  fortune  has  seldom  been  more  cruelly  ex- 
ercised, than  when  it  condemned  to  servitude  and  oppression  the 
posterity  of  those  men  who  in<;tructed  and  civilized  the  world. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  appears,  that  it  is  to 
|fae  West  of  Europe  that  the  Greeks  look  for  deliverancQ  f^o^ 
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oppression ;  and  that  they  complnio  of  the  little  renrd  db^ 

meet  with  ir'>m  ih  M  quarter,  and  of  the  feeble  aympatiij  vhidi 
their  t«iifF  rini;  «xciteti  in  the  nations  which  owe  so  macb  tc 
lh..ir  ance^l•  r!».  It  is  perhaps  very  natural,  that  men  in  their 
situation  ^hould  see  the  matter  in  this  light;  but,  alas,  utrj 
do  not  Cduvid'T  how  few  ini^tances  there  are  in  the  history  ot 
the  world,  of  war,  though  the  favourite  pastime  of  the  hnaiiE 
race,  \>ciuii  ever  undertaken  f(»r  purjwses  completely  gencrott 
and  disinleresied.  It  is  often  undertaken  from  the  most  frinh 
lous  nnd  unworthy  motives ;  from  ambition,  revenp^,  avarice, 
ianatici'.in,  nay,  even  fear  anH  pnjii dice  of  every  kind;  btJta 
a  war  made  (vr  a  cause  purely  l>enevolent,  for  the  relief  of  tk 
oppressed,  fi  r  the  liberation  of  the  prisoner,  or  the  emaiicipatiuQ  • 
of  the  sluvp,  we  fear  that  the  annals  of  the  human  race  can  sap- 
ply  no  pieietlent.  It  i-*  rare  tven  to  see  a  nation  interfere,  nrt 
oy  armt:,  Kut  by  its  influence  and  authority,  merely  in  the  caose 
of  huuuinity,  and  where  its  own  interest  is  in  no  way  concerned 
The  R«  mans  indecnl,  are  said  to  have  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Ciirth»^inian8,  in  which  it  w:is  made  an  article,  that  tb< 
latter  hliould  absl^iin  from  «'ff?rinc  human  sacrifices  to  th«r 
gods;  aiid  Great  Britain  has  abolished  the  trade  in  slives,  aod 
has  enacted,  that  the  prosecution  of  such  trade  shall  be  punidi- 
ed  with  death.  We  know  not  tb^t  the  history  of  the  workl  af- 
fords any  examples  of  national  conduct  purely  di>intere«»ied,  ex- 
cept these  two ;  not  that  wc  cont^ider  them  as  at  all  of  r»qu3d  me* 
rit,  that  of  Britain  being  incomparably  the  most  i>o,  because,  to 
accomplish  the  object,  there  were  great  diflicullics  to  be  over- 
come, and  great  sacrifices  to  be  made.  It  is  an  act  of  justice 
and  disinieres*ed  rectitude  which  does  morehouour  tothecxma- 
try  than  the  most  splendid  victories. 

If,  however,  such  intprftreticcs  are  so  rare,  there  is  but  liltJc 
reason  to  hope  that  the  liberatiim  of  Greece  cau  arise  from  mo- 
tives of  pure  generosity  and  disinterestedness ;  but  it  is  of  hu- 
man nature,  Tntiier  than  of  the  cJi>position  of  their  neighbours 
that  the  Greeks  have  to  complain. 

But  Uiay  not  interest  or  anibition  do  what  generosity  alone 
is  too  weak  or  too  inactive  to*p<'lorm?  The  Grtek>,  who, 
as  Velara  stated,  turnecj  their  eyes  to  the  late  Government  of 
France,  must  have  founded  their  hopes  on  something  of  this  kind; 
and  indeed,  when  a  mind  of  such  energy,  and  so  little  governed 
by  the  ordinary  maxitns  of  pilicy  as  tliat  of  the  late  Kuler  of 
France,  I^d  the  comuiand  of  a  great  aiid  N\arlike  nation,  the  de- 
struction of  the  Turkish  governn»ent,  and,  of  course,  the  libera- 
tion of  Greece,  were  by  no  means  improbable  eventa.     The 
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restless  ambition  of  tf)e  capricinii^  des|1ot,  wifch  ^ii&  so  dan- 
gerous to  thef  WesC,  mifrfit  have  proved  beneficial  tb  tlie  East ; 
and  there  fs  ilo  doufet  Uiaf,  had  it  beeti  successful  in  Russia, 
ah  attack  wotiFd  have  been  made  on  the  Porte,  which'  iw  in- 
firm and  ci^azy  fat)rie  would  have  (bund  it  difficult  to  resist, 
T*o  Greece  this  hope  fia"^  variished ;  and  the  same  wonderful 
catastrophe  which  has  qtif^tcfd  the  fears  of  one  side  of  EuropCf 
has  extinguished  the  ejtpcctations  of  the  othei*.  In  what  light 
are  the  new  tfrrangenfietits  whith  have  followed  that  catastrophe 
Ukely  to  appear  to  those  who  look  on  thetn  from  the  unhappy 
situation  in  which  the  Gri^eks  are  placed  ^  A  combination  of 
many  Sdvei'eigns  for  rbstraioibg  the  exorbitant  power  of  one, 
and  (or  secuVing  the  peiace  and  independence  of  nations,  must* 
in  Itself,  he  an  object  hipffily  gratifying  to  the  oppressed  and 
suffering  of  every  coCintf^.  But  ite  are  not  sure  that  an  ex- 
amination of  tlie  detail,  will  lead  to  conclusions  equally  con- 
solatory. The  p»rlitiori  alftS  dismemberment  of  Kingdoms, 
without  I'egard  to  the  will'  bf  Welfare  of  the  people;  the  taking 
away  of  a  part  frbiti  one  state,  afnd  uniting' it  to  another,  mere- 
ly to  punish  this  Sovereij^  and  rewarti  that,  while  the  men 
who  inhabit  the  territory  are  no  more  considered  than  the! 
flocks  and  herds  that  feed  in  it ;  the  recognizing  of  such  af  ihea- 
sure  by  die  ministci*  of  the  Govei'nment  which,  in  all  £urope, 
is*  the  most  friee,  and  supposed  to  be  most  concerned  about  the 
freedom  of  others  5  and,,  finally,  the  Soverei^  of  a  great  coun- 
try, under  the  protection  of  the  Allied  arniies,  assembling  a  na- 
tional council,  the  mere  creature  of  his  influeilc^,  and  organizinjf 
a  conslitutiort,  the  mere  instrumerit  of  his  poweV ; — the  sight  of 
all  this  caYi  give  no  cOttifort  to  the  friends  bf  liberty  and  the  ene- 
mies of  oppression,  either  ill  the  East  or  in  the  Westl  If  we  add 
to  this,  ine  restoration  of  so  many  of  the  old  Sovereigns  in  go- 
vernrtients  where  the  abuses  are  mo^  rtiahife^,  withbut  any  arti- 
cFe  interposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  it'must  remain*  doubt- 
ful whethei*  Ae  above  combination  had  it  more  for  an  object  to 
establish  the  bafance  and  tranquillity  of  Europe,  than  tb  give 
practical  cfl'icacy  to  the  doctrine  of  indefeasible  and  hereditary 
rijghf.  This  principle  may  have  it*  applicatiort  one  day  to.  Greece 
itself;  and  it  arty  unforeseen  event  shall  bring  about  the  de- 
struction of  the  Turkish  ^bVcrnment,  the  rcstoratfon,  not  of 
the  Alheniart  or  Spartan  rcpiiblics,  but  of  tlie  Greek  etftj)ire, 
will  be  attcQopted ;  and,  while  an  *  Arcadius  or  a  HonoriUs  16 
sluirtbering'ort  the  thrbne  of  the  BoUrbonf*, '  a  descendant  of  the 
CoDstantines,  born  in  servitude,  may  be  able  to  wield  the  sccp- 
trfe  which  was  too  weighty  for  the  ^orphi/rogadti  of  former  lime:*. 
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After  leaving  Tbensaly,  our  travellers  went  by  sea  to  Salonicar 
ai  the  bottom  of  the  b^  of  the  same  name,  the  antient  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  the  capital  of  Macedonia.  Of  (heir  observations  inr 
that  citVf  our  limits  oblige  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  tracfe  carrieooi>  over  land  from  thence  to  the  banks- 
of  the  Danube.  The  late  emperor  of  France  having  succeeded 
in  shutting  the  ports  bf  most  of  ibe  countries  of  Europe  against 
English  manufactures  and  Colonial  produce,  those,  and  particu- 
larly the  latter,  found  their  way  in  the  direction  just  mentioned 
to  the  north  of  Europe. 

Their  Journey,  it  is  remarked,  in  length  and  difficulty  is  in- 
ferior  to  those  performed  by  the  caravans  of  the  East ;  but  it  i»* 
idteresting  from  its  noveky  m  the  Western  world,  and  from  the 
proof  ft  afibrds  that  the  industry  of  men  has  resources  which 
cAnnot  always  be  exhausted  even  by  the  follv  and  injustice  of 
their  rulers.  ^  There  are  different  routes  by  whicK  goods  are  trans- 
t)orted  from  Macedonia  into  the  Austrian  dbmkiioBs ;  but  the ' 
Dcst  is  through  Hqigaria  bv  Widin  and  Ossovo,  where  it  enters^ 
t^e  Austrian  territory,  and  is  thence  continued  through  the  Ban- 
tat  by  Temiswar,  Fest,  Kaab  to  Vienna.  The  goods  landed  at 
Salonicft  are  made  up  in  packages  of  one  and  a  quarter  hundred 
weight,  and  two  of  these  are  the  load  of  a  horse.  The  cava!- 
eades  for  this  inland  journey  consist  often  of  200  or  300,  and 
sdmetfmes  of  i  000  horses.  The  property  so  transported,  at  a 
Mbderate  estimate  might  be  worth  30,000/.  on  its  arrival  in  Ger- 
many. The  time  occupied  between  Salonica  and  Vienna,  was 
in  general  55  days,  exclusive  of  the  Quarantine  at  Ossovo,  whicb 
sometimes  took  place.  The  cavalcades  usually  travel  8  hours  in 
the  24p  ;  a  man  is  generally  allowed  for  every  nve  horses,  besides 
Ae  guards  who  watch  over  the  security  of  the  whde.  As  far 
down  as  the  close  of  1812,  no  predatory  attempt  had  been  made 
upon  these  caravans,  nor  any  material  loss  sustained  by  pillage 
during  this  long  jjourney  >  a  circumstance  that  does  no  small  ho- 
nour to  the  police  of  Turkey.  In  their  passage  through  the 
Turkish  dominions,  the  goods  were  subject  to  various  duties 
paid  to  the  Pashas,  and  other  local  authorities^  whick,  though 
in  general  small,  were  in  a  few  places  very  considerable..  It  wa^- 
estimated  that  the  total  expense  of  the  transportation  of  sugar 
and  coffee  to  Vienna^  was  about  cent  per  cent  on  the  import 
value  at  Sslonies.  It  was  found  necessary,  in  carrying  on  thiii 
trade,  to  send  specie  from  Gerouiny  sufficient  to  pay  the  transit 
expenses  of  the  goodsy  no  house  at  Salonica  being  able  to  afibrd 
t£is  sort  of  accommodation. 

Dr  HoLLAi4i>,  in  his  voyage  from  Salonica  to  the  soutHertr 
piftft  of  Greece^  landed  in  the  Gulph  of  Volo^  at  the  southerly 
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Mint  of  Thessaly,  and  netrly  opposite  to  Euboee.  Ampbilodiui 
18  one  of  the  principal  towns,  and  afforded  matter  of  mn^  inte- 
resting observation.  Much  of  the  roodern  literature  of  Greeoef 
is  deouced  from  this  quarter ;  Anthimus  Gazi,  well  kno^n  at 
Vienna,  u  from  this  neighbocirhood.  He  publishedi  in  17999 
in  the  Romaic  language,  the  Philcftophical  Grammar  of  our 
oountr3rman  Benjamin  Martin,  Cavra,  a  phjf^ician  of  Amphi- 
lochia,  has  translated  the  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  of  Euler,  and  ' 
also  the  Abb^  Milot's  Elements  of  History.  An  author,  from 
nearly  the  same  place,  has  published  trnnslations  of  La  Lande'a 
Astronomy,  and  the  Logic  of  Condillac.  Velestino,  a  town  near 
Volo,  is  tne  birth-place  of  Rega,  a  Greek  whose  memory  is  en- 
deared to  his  countrymen,  as  well  bv  his  writings  as  by  the  fate 
he  met  with  while  labouring  for  the  liberty  of  his  countr}'.  His' 
attive  zeal  at  the  time  of  Uie  French  Revolution  procured  him 
enemies;  and  he  was  waylaid  and  murdered  near  Belgrade* 
Besides  many  patriotic  songs  and  ballads,  he  translated  several 
works  from  the  French  and  German  into  his  native  hnguage* 
His  friend  Coronius,  who  was  murdered  at  the  same  time,  was 
the  author  of  Greek  translations  of  the  death  of  Abel,  of  the 
Galatea  of  Fbrian,  &c  It  were  to  be  desired,  that  Dr  Hol- 
land had  entered  into  some  more  detail  concehfiing  the  death 
and  transactions  of  Rega,  It  was  no  wonder  if  the  spirit  of  the 
French  Revolution  should  communicate  itself  so  reaoily  to  men 
in  the  situation  of  the  oppressed  Greeks,  and  should  have  hur- 
ried them  into  conduct,  which,  though  perfectly  just  in  princi** 
pie,  might,  in  practice,  be  highly  inexpedient. 

The  rocks  on  the  side  of  the  Gulph  of  Volo  are  all  primitive^ 
consisting  chiefly  of  marble,  mica  slate,  talc  slate,  serpentine^ 
Sec.  This  gulph,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  at  the  foot  of  Pe^ 
Kon  on  the  north,  apd  mount  Othrys  on  the  south.  The  a9" 
bestos  and  amianthus  also  abound  in  thai  vicini^* 

From  Zeitun,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  Thessaly,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  vale  of  the  Peneus  by  the  chain  of  Othrys,  Dr  Hoi/^ 
LAND  traveiied  across  the  mountains  to  Larissa,  in  order  to  ao*- 
quit  bimsdf  of  his  promise  of  visiting  VeU  Pasha  for  a  aeoond 
tame.  In  the  course  of  this  journey,  when  he  first  came  in  nght 
of  Thessahr,  he  appears  to  have  been  greatly  delighted  by  the 
beauty  and  extent  of  the  landscape  which  was  spread  out  be- 
fore him. 

*  I  know  not,  sajrs  he,  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  Urtdseape  mcr^ 
sifkgular  and  magiii6cent  than  that  which  was  now  before,  ne.  At 
the  moment  I  arrived  on  the  ridge,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  on 
die  plains  beneath,  producing  an  effect  of  greater  indistinctness  ovef 
the  sorface*     It  seemed  like  a  vast  lake ;  ao|r  was  thare  witbio  a  ^* 
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cumfbrence  of  at  lea^t  150  miles,  any  elevation  suffleient  to  destroy 
tbtf  resemblance.  What  is  appearance  now,  amy  once  have  beenr 
reality ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  look  down  upon  this  gveat  basofr, 
without  giving  faith  to  the  traditiof),  that  it  was  once  covered:  with 
water.  The  impression  is  more  forcible  fcona  this  pomt  of  vieWyp 
than  from  any  other  that  I  have  seen. ' 

At  this  important  ontraaice  into  Tbessaly  from  ibe  80ulli> 
stood  the  ancient  city  of  Thoumaci ;  and  tbe  exlraoidinar^ 
view  from  this  spot  ha»  not  escaped  tlie  notice  of  antieni  wr Aer&;. 
for  Livy  aftserta,  that  the  name  of  Thoumasi  was  giiren  to  tho 
town  on  account  of  ita  wonderful  situation.    '  Ubi  v^ntum  ad 

*  banc  urbem  est,  r^pente,  veiut  maris  va;&ti  sic  immensa  pan* 
'  dilur  planities,  ut  subjectos  carapos  termiiiare  ocu]i&  haHd  &• 

*  cile  q.ueas.     Ab  eo  miraculo  Thoumaci  appellati. ' 

He  passed  a  ni^ht  in  the  small  town  of  PharsaJa,  the  aniiettt 
rhar«ali8»  at  a  Khan*  where  he  supped  and  spent  the  eveaiag  ia 
company  with  (bur  or  five  Turks,  the  whole  party  sitting  on. 
mat»  round  the  fire. 

^  It  was  a  curious  groupe,  and  amusing  to  me  as  ao  ^hibition  of 
Turkish  social  intercourse.  The  characteristic  taciturntijr.  of  Uia  na^ 
tion  was  shown  in  long  pauses,  which  no  one  thought  himself  obli^ 
ed  to  break,  and  which  were  in  &ct  occupied  by  the  assiduous  smok- 
ing'of  all  the  party.  When  conversation  occtirred,  it  was  carried  on 
with  a  brevity  of  phrase  which  might  have  surpassed  even  that  of  tha 
old  Spartans,  and  with  a  perfect  uniformity  and  sedatencss  of  num- 
ner.  The  distinct  enunciation  of  the  Turks,  and  perhaps  also  the 
simplicity  of  the  Turkish  language,  increase  the  effect  of  this  pecu* 
liar  conciseness  ;  and  if  the  epithet  philosophical  might  be  applied  toi 
manner  alone,  would  almost,  in  tins  instance,  warrant  its  use.  * 

In  the  second  visit  to  Larisaa,  he  passed  an  evening  with  Ve« 
lara  at  bis  own  h€>i]se,  and  sat  with  him  till  a-  late  hour.  Their 
conversation'  turned  on  metaphysical  topics,  and  chiefly  on  the- 
old  Pyrrhonic  doctrine  of  the  no»Hexistence  of  ma^r. 

<  Velara  took  the  sceptical  side  of  the  argHment,  and  showed 
great  ingennit^ft  and  great  knowledge  of  the  more  eminent  contro- 
veriialista  on  that  and  similar  subjects^  He  was  ignorant,  ho«peverr 
c€  the  wrtlingB  of  our  countryman  Bishop  Berkeley,  of  wideh  I  gav)» 
him  a  alight  sketch  in  what  related  to  thia  topic  Of  the  name-MKL 
phHoaopby.  of  H«me,  he  was  already  infermed, 

*  Thia»'  saya  Dii.UoLi«ANo,  '  is  the  last  time  of  my  seeing  Ve« 
lara ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  no  common  regret  that  I  lefV  a* 
i^an  thufr  eminently  endowed  by.  nature  and  education^  yet  fated  to 
l^ter  away  bis  days  m  the  dull. and  servile  routine  of  a  Turkish  se- 
raglio.' 

%  Tbe  Doctor's  Tour  through  Attica,  though  it  contains  manf» 
DvUoable  a^d  intere^ng  particulars!  we  must  pass  over»  in  or-^ 
der  to  return  with  him  a  second  time  into  Albania,  where  be 


ivisited  some  diatricts,  ii»t  befere  esiplored  bj  taiiy  Esropean  tra* 
veiler.  .  He  landed  at  Previsa,  wbcre  he  met  tbe  Pasha,  and 
travelled  to  his  capital,  by  the  route  of  Scffi,  when  be  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  a  wild  and  picturesque  countryi  vtry  lit* 
tie  known. 

*  On  tbe  mcmiag  of  the  first  of  March*  I  set  oat  on  mj  joartiey 
for  the  iBountaias  of  Soli.  The  Visier  appointed  three  guards  to 
sutend  roe ;  two  of  then)  Mussalman  Albanians^  and  officers  in  bil 
arxnj  ;  the  third  a  Oiristiaay  but  of  infierior  rank.  On  tbe  second 
day,  I  reached  a  pass,  where  the  river  SuU,  mriLing  a  remarkaUt 
|>eDd  to  the  nordi»  enters  the  magnificeat  region  of  the  same  naiiiew 
The  landscape  here  is  sii^gularly  fine ;  and,  frooEi  the  f^ace  where  f 
reached  ic«  banks,  to  the  Castle  of  Suli,  and  the  Plains  of  PnramK 
tbk,  the  scenery  along  its  course  is  mofe  fetng^i^ar  tbaa  any  oMier  I 
liav^  seen  in  Greece^  striking  as  this  cotwury  is  in  aH  ia 
features. 

*  Crossing  the  river  hif  a  deep  ford,  wkiere  it  makes  this 
turn  to  4he  north,  I  ascended  the  mouataia  on  the  testem  side  aF 
the  pass  or  chasm  which  it  now  enters  aikd  vMcfh  -is  so  nizch  eoii» 
tracted  by  opposing  cliffy,  to  the  hei^tof  somfe  bundred  ftet  i^na 
the  stream*  that  no  access  is  possible,  estcept  along  tbe  bigher  led* 
ges  of  its  mountain  boundary.    The  ascent  was  one  of  extreme  dif* 
iicnlty,  and  some  danger.     Skirting  under  die  snmant  of  the  aioan* 
tain*  upon  narrow  and  broken  ledges  of  rock,  I  came  to  a  spot^ 
where  the  interior  of  this  profound  chasm  opened  suddenly  htiert 
me;  vast,  and  almost  perpendicular  precipices,  conducting  tbe  eye 
downwards  to  the  dark  line  which  the  river  fbrols  in  'flo^ng  b^w 
neath.     The  view  from  this  place,  I  have  never  seen  surpassed  ia 
grandeur,— 4 f  grandenr^  indeed,  be  a  word  wbicb  ezpresses  tbe  pis 
cuUarity  of  the  scenery:  Not  only  itt  magaitudis,  but  abo  the  bddnesk 
and  abruptness  of  all  its  forms ;  and  a  sort  of  sOmbre  depth  and  ob- 
scurity in  its  features,  to  which  it  woukl  not  be  easy  ta  fiwl  a  paraU 
lei.     In  one  view  you  may  trace  the  pragrtss  of  the  river  for  aix  or 
seven  miles,  between  moontaina,  some  of  Wbicb  are  upwards  of  SOOO 
feet  in  height;  their  precipitous  sides  begtmiiag  to  rise  even  ftom  tht 
edge  of  tlte  water  \  their  projecting  difis  and  ledges  covered  widt 
small  oaks  and  brushwood ;  and  higher  up,  where  they  reoede  ftir* 
ther  from  the  perpendicular  line,  retaining  the  same  sombre  cbarac*^ 
ter  from  the  dark  thickets  and  rows  of  pines  which  appear  at  inter* 
vals  among  the  rocks. ' 

On  looking  down  into  this  chasm,  Da  Holltikd's  impressioA 
was,  that  this  must  be  the  real  Acheron  of  tbe  amients ;  thoogh 
a  different  opinion  is  entertained  by  some  modern  geographers. 
He  thinks  that  tbe  testimony  of  tbe  antient  authors  is  decisive- 
ly in  favour  of  this  opinion ;  and  that  the  extraordinary  scenery  of 
thia  place  afforded  0  picture  of  the  infernal  regions,  which  had 
been  adopted  in  (he  ancient  mythology.  The  nanies  of  Acho- 
rusia  and  Acheron,  were  not  limited  to  Epinis,  though  the  lak^ 
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and  lirer  of  this  region  were  the  most  celebrated.  Paussniatf 
makes  mention  of  one  in  Acherusia,  near  Corinth ;  Diodom^ 
Siculus  of  one  in  Egypt ;  Strabo  of  one  in  EKs ;  and  we  learn 
from  Pomponius  Me)a»  that  there  was  also  one  in  Phrygia.  That 
of  Italy  is  well  known. 

*  I  continued  my  route  along  the  Talley  I  have  detenbed,  on  a 
rugged  pathf  which  winds  through  the  rocks  at  die  height  of  about 
600  or  700  feet  above  the  river.  When  advanced  about  four  miles 
lirithin  the  pass,  we  suddenly  turned  to  the  right,  through  a  deep 
Itceu  among  the  mountains.  From  dils  there  seemed  no  egress  | 
vast  precipices,  eovered  with  pine»  meet  the  tye  on  all  sides;  and 
90  point  seems  accessible  beyond  that  on  which  you  stand  at  the 
|9Boment« 

*  We  now  approached  the  great  fortress  or  seraglio  of  Suit.  On 
SBy  entrance  into  the  araa  of  the  seraglio,  I  was  complimented  by  a 
salute  of  four  cannouy  and  a  volley  of  small  arms  $  the  reverbera-» 
tion  of  the  sound  from  the  motrntains  was  wonderfully  fine.  Here  I 
learned  that  the  people  of  these  mountains,  who,  from  their  wild  and 
secluded  situation,  had  acquired  all  the  characters  of  a  distinct  tribe^ 
inhabited  ten  or  twelve  large  villages,  the  principal  of  which  was  a* 
bout  a  mile  distant  from  the  modern  seraglio.  They  were  Albanians 
in  origin^  and  retained  the  Christian  reh'gion,  in  a  rudeness  of  form 
suited  to  the  manner  in  which  they  lived.  Their  number  probably 
never  exceeded  12,000.  The  Suliot  women  partook  the  dangers  of 
war  with  their  husbands  ;  and,  at  the  fountains  of  Suli,  the  womeil 
fettled  the  precedency  in  drawing  water,  by  the  valour  which  their 
husbands  had  displayed  in  the  field.  The  bravery  of  the  Suliota, 
)iowever|  was  rather  that  of  a  band  of  robbers,  than  of  men  combined 
for  the  purposes  of  social  life.  They  were  the  terror  of  all  the  south 
Df  Albania ;  and  the  descent  of  the  Suliots  from  their  mountains  was 
«  general  signal  of  alarm.  SuK  Itself  was  rarely  approached,  either 
by  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  and  bad  never  been  subdued  by  the  Turkish 
power  in  AH>ania«  The  ambitlbus  spirit  of  Ali  Pasha  could  not  tole- 
rate the  yioinity  of  men  who  insulted  his  authority,  and  pursued  their 
|>redatory  excursions  almost  to  the  gates  of  his  capital.  For  a  long  time 
they  remained  invincible  ;  and  the  vizier  finally  accomplished  his  ob» 
ject  by  corrupting  their  principal  leaders.  His  soldiers,  thus  aidetl, 
entered  the  villages  of  the  Suli,  who  still  continued  to  malce  a  brave 
defence ;  some  of  them  cutting  their  way  through  the  troops  of  the 
Pasha ;  and  many  of  themi  even  of  the  women,  putting  tbemselvea 
%o  death,  in  order  to  escape  the  enemy.  The  anger  of  the  Pasha 
was  not  to  be  satisfied,  but  by  the  total  extinction  of  this  brave  and 
imfortunate  race* 

*  The  seraglio  of  Suli  was  built  to  command  the  newly  conquered 
fioimtry;  and  its  situation  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  paralleled.  From 
f he  great  gallery,  you  look  down  a  precipice,  probably  not  less  than 
|000  feet  m  height,  into  the  dark  waters  of  the  Acheron.  On  evet 
fv  side,  is  scenery  of  the  wildest  and  most  singular  natt^re )  ^f 
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inountains  and  precipices  are  on  the  greatest  scale ;  and  are  throwk 
confusedly  around,  as  if  some  other  agency  than  the  slovir  working 
t>f  Nature  had  operated  to  produce  these  effects.  The  eye  is  per« 
■plexed  by  the  vastness  and  intricacy  of  die  scenCi  and  requires 
^ime  to  select  "the  objects  on  wWch-it  can  repose." 

The,  whole  groupie  of  the  Suh  mountains,  as  ^'ell  as  the  rocks 
that  form  llie  eastern  barrier  of  the  valley,  are  composed  of 
'white  conchoidal  Kmestonci  contaiiring  a^reat  quantity  of  flint, 
"which  sometimes  alternates  in  layers  with  the  Hmestone,  fau^  in 
other  places,  is  found  in  nodules.  These  layers,  wtiidh  wary  ia 
thickness  from  a  few  lines  to  two  or  three  inches,  are  sometimes 
i¥ell  defined  in  thehr  junction  with  the  limestone*.  In  other  plac- 
es, there  is  an  apparent  transition  from  the  one  to  die  other,  or 
frequently  «  thin  seam  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  decomposed  earth. 
The  nodales  are  generallj^  much  -shattered,'  so  as  to  break  into 
small  angui^ir  fragments  with  a  slight  blow  of  die  hammer.  In 
"various  parts 'of  the  cliffs,  rthe  limestone  is  exposed  in  a  series 
of  regular  beds,  Jn  some  places  With  a  great  incKnatvon. 

The  Doctor  madellhe  host  survey  he  could  of  the  neighbour^ 
ing  country,  l^  means,  he  says,  of  a  sextant  and.compass,  lay- 
ing down  the  otrtliiie  of  the  ground  on  paper  as  accurately  as 
•could  be  done  from  two  or  ibree  points  of  view^  Though  he 
•must  have  executed  this  measurement  under  great  disadvantagesy 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  very  rigfady  and  acienlifically  gone 
nbout ;  and  we  sincerely  pegret  that  these  fetches,  with  maps 
of  other  parts  of  Albania,  are  among  the  pi^rs  vAAA  the  Doc- 
tor lost  or  had  stolen  *from  him  in  the  farmer  proseention  of  h\» 
journey  to  the  northem  parts  of  this  covntiy. 

From  examining  diis  singular  tracts  Dk  Houmno)  made  a 
•second  visit  to  the  capitid  of  Albania,  and  from  thence  travelled 
tiorthward  along  the  western  shore,  to  a  number  of  places  in  the 
•same  country,  which  had  hardly  been  seen  bv  any  European. 
His  most  northerly  point  ¥ras  Pbllina  (ApoHonia),  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Vmsh,  In  the  course  of  fMs  excursion,  into 
-which  we  have  not  room  to  foHow  him,  he  passed  by  the  ruins 
of  Oardiki,  a  singular  monumetrt  of  the  unrelendqg  cruelty  and 
savage  revenge  of  A1.1  Pasna,  notwithstanding  the  indications 
we  have  seen  in  his  conduct  of  a  man  at  least  half  civilized.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  unfortunate  town  had,  when  Axi  was  very 
young,  and,  in  company  with  4iis  modier,  flying  from  his  ene- 
mies, treated  them  both,  and  particularly  the  latter^  with  great 
indignity.  The  remembrance  of  an  affront  given  to  a  parent 
whom  he  loved  and  respected,  never  was  effaced  from  the  memory 
of  Ali  ;  and,  at  the  oistance  of  forty  years,  he  put  the  inhabi* 
tants  to  the  sword,  without  any  distinction  of  sex  or  age.  Hs 
#ioUepted  them  wi^in  an  enclosure  fenced  round  b^  a  high  walj^ 
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vhco  th,^y  were  fired  .upon  from  aU  sides ;  and  tbe  few  who  e- 
jicaped  the  mijsl^e^s,  i^^ere  cut  to  pieces  by  the  swords  of  his  sol- 
diers :  they  were  not  suffered  to  be  buried.  The  Pasha  bioi- 
JBelfgare  tne  siignAl  for  this  horrible  massacre^  9T)d  seeing  to  bare 
considered  it  as  a  pious  9ct,  by  ivbich  he  discharged  a  datf 
4o  the  o^emory  of  his  mother. 

We  take  leave,  with  pleasure,  of  si|cb  barbarians  ;  but,  ne- 
Tertl)e)es8|  with  r(^ret  of  the  humane  and  jiiCeiJigent  traveBer 
frQm  F^o^e  narrfitiy<e  we  have  made  so  many  extracts*  Pf  his 
judicious  selection  of  the  fjEicts^  ^d  of  the  scenes  to  be  (Jescrib- 
>edf  we  h^ve  already  f^ajs^n  noticfi ;  ^nd,  from  his  sentimejits  a;i^^ 
^pjuiions«  we  have  seldom  se^n  reason  to  dissent.  On  sone 
-parts  of  tbe  composition  o(  the  work,  we  capnot  bestow  sojch 
i^ire  commendatiop.  The  langua^ire  appears  to  us  less  sim- 
ple tjban  is  spited  to  works  of  tbia  kind,  and  attempted  to  be 
jgept  fip  op  a  bighei*  l^yel  than  belongs  to  this  species  of  compo- 
sition. An  eiisy  ^d  na;tural  atjrie,  approa^ing  to  the  epis^^ 
ryi  or  eyep  the  colloquial,  providing  tha^  vulgarity  and  co^rfe* 
j^ess  are  avoided^  is  that  ip  lyhich  tne  narrative  of  9  traveller 
4ipp^ars  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Simplicity  and  liveliness 
ifu*^  ^Jideed  the  two  great  qualities  on  which,  as  far  as  the  mere 
^on-position  is  concerned,  the  popplari^y  of  ev^  book  of  travel 
yvlU  jbk^  found  to  depend.  The  author  of  the  work  before  us, 
;^mi0g  ftp  p^  more'  elevated  style  than  bis  narrative  could  easily 
j^upporti  has  often  been  led  awpy  froip  wh^  was  most  jconcise  and 
jRiinpI^j  to  siecjc  for  pocommon  turns  of  expression,  by  which  he 
iif  s  been  soQietimes  led  into  improprieties,  not  pnfrequently  iptp 
pbscurity,  and,  at  the  s^me  time^  into  a  greater  diffuseness  thap 
v/^iB  necessary*  Abstract  terma  are  frequeptly  introduced,  where 
otb^r#  would  fa^e  been  more  proper  ^nd  niorp  re|u]i{y  under- 
wood Tlie  word  popi^iiqn^  ibr  ^^c^ipple,  is  constjuitly  ppt  for  tbe 
people,  or  the  inhatHtan^  01  a  counti^  ;  whereas,  }t  opght  never 
tp  be  employed  but  to  denote  t^  relation  between  the  nupiber 
pf  ^he  innabuanta  qi  ^ny  pl^ce,  fin^  ^he  extent  pf  the  territory 
whieb  }i^y  of:cupy.  The  word  is  ^o  explained  hy  Pft  JoHnsok, 
fnid  is  uniformly  psed  in  th|Lt  senset  ^id  no  other^  by  tbe  best 
writerj^*  Whea  it  i^  said,  ^  t)ie  piodefn  |Qreeks»  like  their  an- 
'  cestors,  ^re  fon4  pf  discriminappg  the  peculiar  cliaracter  of  the 
9  population,  *  one  wopid  suppose,  that  the  ch^tracter  of  the  pp- 
pui^fion  mef nt  it^  pature,  as  gre^jt  of  §mall,  dense  or  rare  \  but 
It  in  fj^t  roe^ns  the  chajracteri  p^ral  tpid  intellectpalf  of  the 


jieovle  tbems^ly^, 
We  mjght 


mention  some  0the^  improprieties  in^  whiqb  the 
futbof  has  bve^n  t)etr^yed  bv  the  s<}Pie  C9us^;  too  great  a  lovp 
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ever,  easily  remediedf  an<]»  at  any  rate«  of  ^mall  accouiU»  wbca 
weighed  against  the  ffood  sensct  accuracy,  and  candour,  which 
6eem  all  to  belong  to  nim  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  last  men- 
tioned quality,  at  tH  times  so  estimable,  is  more  so  than  ever  at 
the  present  moment,  when  the  want  oF  it  is  held  up  as  a  virtue, 
aod  when  it  is  usual  to  measure  a  man's  patriotism,  and  his  at- 
tachment to  his  own  country,  by  the  contempt  and  dislike  which 
he  expresses  for  other  nations. 

Art.  X.     Lives  of  Edxvard  and  John  Philips^  Nephews  atidPu' 
pits  of  Milton^  Sfc,     By  William  Godwin.     4to,     Long- 
man &  Co.  London. 

rr^HE  public  would  have  perhaps  welcomed  Mr  Godwin's  re- 
-*-      appearance  as  an  author,  most  heartily,  if  he  had  chosen 
the  part  of  a  novelist.     In  that  character  his  name  is  high,  and 
and  his  eminence  undisputed.    The  time  is  long  past  since  thia 
would  have  been  thought  a  slight,  or  even  secondary  prai;^. 
INo  addition  of  more  unquestionable  value  has  been  made  by  the 
moderns,  to  the  treasures  of  literature  inherited  from  antiquity, 
jthan  those  fictions  which  paint  the  manners  and  character  of 
the  body  of  mankind,  and  affect  the  reader  by  the  relation  of 
misfortunes  which  may  beCil  himself.     The  En<;lish  nation  would 
have  more  to  lose  than  any  other,  by  undervaluing  this  species 
of  composition.     Richardson  has  perhaps  lost,  though  unjust- 
ly, a  part  of  his  popularity  at  home ;  but  be  still  contributes  to 
support  the  fame  of  his  country  abroad.     The  small  blemishes 
of  his  diction  are  lost  in  translation.    The  changes  of  English 
manners,  and  the  occasional  homeliness  of  some  of  his  represen- 
tations, are  unfelt  by  foreigners.     Fielding  will  for  ever  remaio 
the  delight  of  his  country,  and  will  always  retain  his  place  in 
tlie  library  of  Europe,  notwithstanding  that  unfortunate  gross- 
ness  which  is  the  mark  of  an  uncultivated  taste,  and  which,  if 
not  yet  entirely  excluded  from  conversation,  has  been  for  some 
time  banished  from  our  writings,  where,  during  the  best  age  of 
national  genius,  it  prevailed  more  than  in  those  of  any  other 
polished  nation. 

It  is  impassible,  in  a  Scottish  journal,  to  omit  Smollett,  even 
if  there  had  not  been  much  better  reasons  for  the  mention  of 
his  name,  than  for  the  sake  of  observing,  that  he  and  Arbuth- 
not  are  sufficient  to  rescue  Scotland  from  the  imputation  oC 
wantiug  talent  for  pleasantry  ;  though,  it  must  be  owned,  that 
we  are  a  grave  people,  happily  educated  under  an  austere  sys^ 
ten)  of  morals;  possessing,  perhaps,  some  humour,  in  our  pecOf 
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Kar  dialect,  but  fearful  of  taking  the  liberty  of  jesting  in  a  foreigo 
language  like  the  English  ;  prone  to  abstruse  speculation,  to  ve- 
hement dispute,  to  eagerness  in  the  pursuits  of  business  and  am- 
hitioRy  and  to  all  those  intent  occupations  of  mind  which  rather 
indispose  it  to  unbend  in  easy  playfulness. 

Since  the  beautiful  talcs  of  Goldsmith  and  Mackenzie,  the 
composition  of  novels  has  been  almost  left  to  women ;  and,  ia 
she  distribution  of  literary  labour,  nothing  seems  more  naturaf, 
fhan  that,  as  soon  as  the  talents  of  women  are  sufficiently  cul- 
livated,  this  task  should  be  assimied  to  the  sex  which  has  most 
kisure  for  the  delicate  observation  of  manners,  and  whose  im- 
portance depends  on  the  sentiments  which  most  usually  cheoner 
common  life  with  poetical  incidents.  They  have  performed  tlieir 
part  with  such  signal  success,  that  the  Hterary  works  of  women,  uv 
stead  of  the  humiliating  praise  of  being  gazed  at  as  wonders  and 
prodigies,  have,  for  the  fir^t  time,  composed  a  considerable  part  of 
the  reputation  of  an  ingenious  nation  in  a  fettered  age.  It  ought 
to  be  added,  that  their  delicacy,  cooperating  with  the  progress  of 
refinement,  has  contributed  to  efface  from  these  important  6ctions, 
the  remains  of  barbarism  which  had  disgraced  the  vigorous  genius 
of  our  ancestors. 

Mr  Godwin  has  preserved  the  place  of  men  in  this  branch 
of  literature.  Caleb  IViUiams  is  probably  the  finest  novel  pro- 
duced by  a  man — at  least  since  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  The 
^ntiments,  if  not  the  opinions,  from  which  it  arose,  were  tran- 
sient. Local  usages  and  institutions  were  the  subjects  of  its  sap 
tire,  exaggerated  beyond  the  usual  privilege  of  that  jspecies  of 
writing.  Yet  it  has  been  translated  into  most  languages,  and  it 
has  appeared  in  various  forms,  on  the  theatres,  not  only  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  France  and  Germany.  Ther»  is  scarcely  a  conti- 
nental circulating  library  in  which  it  is  not  one  of  tne  books 
which  most  quickly  require  to  be  replaced.  Though  written 
with  a  temporarjr  purpose,  it  will  be  read  with  intense  interest, 
and  with  a  painful  impatience  for  the  issue»  long  after  the  cir- 
cumstance which  produced  its  original  composition  shall  cease  to 
be  known  but  to  those  who  are  well  read  m  history.  There  is 
scarcely  a  fiction  in  any  language  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  lay 
by.  A  young  person  of  understanding  and  sensibility,  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  its  origin,  nor  forewarned  of  its  con- 
nexion with  peculiar  opinions,  in  whose  hands  it  is  now  put  for 
the  first  time,  will  peruse  it  with  perhaps  more  ardent  sympathy 
jind  trembling  curiosity,  than  those  wno  read  it  when  their  at- 
tention was  divided,  and  their  feelings  disturbed  by  controversy 
)and  speculation.  A  building  thrown  up  for  a  season,  has  become^ 
by  the  skill  of  the  builder^  a  durable  edifice.    It  is  a  strikingi 
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biit  not  a  solitary  example,  of  the  purpose  of  the  writer  being 
swallowed  up  by  the  interest  of  the  work ;  of  a  man  of  ability 
intending  to  take  part  in  the  disputes  of  the  moment^  but  led 
by  the  instinct  of  his  talent  to  address  himself  to  the  permanent 
feelings  of  human  nature.     It  must  not,  however,  be  denied, 
that  the  marks  of  temporary  origin  and  peculiar  c^inion,  arv 
still  the  vulnerable  part  of  the  book.     A  fiction  contrived  to  sup- 
port an  opinion,  is  a  vicious  composition.    Even  a  fiction  con- 
trived to  enforce  a  maxim  of  conduct,  is  not  of  the  highest 
class.     And  though  the  vigorous  powers  of  Mr  Godwin  raised 
him  above  his  own  intention,  still  tlie  marks  of  that  intention 
ought  to  be  effaced  as  marks  of  mortality,  and  nothing  ought  to 
remain  in  the  book  which  will  not  always  interest  the  reader. 
The  passages  which  betray  the  metaphysician  more  than  the  no- 
velist, ought  to  be  weeded  out  with  more  than  ordinary  care. 
The  character  of  Falkland  is  a  beautiful  invention.     That  such 
a  man  could  have  become  an  assassin,  is  perhaps  an  improbaU- 
lity  ;  and  if  such  a  crime  be  possible  for  a  soul  so  elevated,  it  may 
be  due  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature  to  throw  a  veil  over  so  hu- 
miliating a  possibility,  except  when  we  are  compelled  to  expose  It 
by  its  real  occurrence.     In  a  merely  literary  view,  however,  the 
improbability  of  this  leading  incident  is  more  than  compensated, 
by  all  those  agitating  and  terrible  scenes  of  which  it  is  tne  parent. 
And  if  the  c<Nours  bad  been  delicately  shaded,  if  all  the  steps  in 
the  long  progress  from  chivalry  to  assassination  had  been  more 
padently  tra^,  and  more  distinctly  brought  into  view,  more 
might  have  been  lost  by  weakening  the  contrast,  than  would  have 
been  gained  bv  softening  or  removing  the  improbability.     The 
character  of  lyrrel,  is  a  grosser  exaggeration ;  and  his  conduct  is 
such  as  neither  our  manners  would  produce,  nor  our  laws  toler- 
ate.   One  or  two  monstrous  examples  of  tyranoy,  nursed  and 
armed  by  immense  wealth,  are  no  authority  for  fiction,  which  is 
a  picture  of  general  nature.    The  descriptive  power  of  several 
parts  of  this  novel  is  of  the  highest  order.     The  landscape  in 
the  morning  of  Caleb's  escape  from  prison,  and  a  similar  escape 
from  a  Spanish  prison  in  St  Leon,  are  among  the  scenes  of  fic- 
tion which  must  the  most  frequently  and  vividly  reappear  in  the 
imagination  of  a  reader  of  sensibility.     His  disguises  and  e- 
scapes  in  London,  though  detailed  at  too  great  leiigth,  have 
a  frightful  reality,  perliaps  nowhere  paralleled  in  our  language| 
unless  it  be  in  some  paintings  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  *  with  whoni 


*  A  great  grandson  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  of  the  same  name,  is  now 
a  creditable  trodesman  in  Hungerford  Market  in  London.  His  mkot 
ners  give  a  favourable  impression  oi  bis  sense  and  morals.  He  if 
|^it}ier  uQCOpsciOus  of  l^s  (^icestor's  famei  nor  ostentatious  of  Ut 
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jt  is  clistmction  to  bear  conxparmon.  There  are  several  some*' 
W'b^t  similar  scenes  in  tlie  Colonel  Jack  of  that  admirable  i^riter, 
itvhich,  among  bis  novels,  is  indeed  only  the  seooad;  but  uhicb 
could  be  second  to  none  but  Kobinsrjn  Crisoe,  one  of  tbose 
very  few  books  which  are  equally  popular  in  every  country  of 
Europe,  and  w4iich  dch/^ht  every  reader  from  the  philosopher 
to  the  child.  Caleb  Williams  resembles  the  novels  of  De  Foe, 
in  the  austerhy  with  which  it  reacts  the  i^encj  of  women  and 
ihe  power  of  love. 

It  would  be  aflectation  to  pass  over  in  silence  so  remark- 
able a  work  as  the  Inquiry  hito  Political  Justice^  but  it  is  not 
the  time  to  say  much  of  it.     The  season  of  controversy  is  past, 
aiid  the  porioNj  of  history  is  not  vet  arrived.     Whatever  aiaj 
be  its  mistakes,  which  we  shall  be  the  last  to  nndeirate,  it  is  cer- 
tain  that  works  in  which  errors  equally  dangerous  are  main- 
tained with  far  less  ingenuity,  have  obtained  for  their  author* 
a  conspicuous  place   in  the  philosophical  history  of  the  eigli- 
teenth  century.     But  books,  as  well  as  men,  are  subject  to  what 
is  called  fortune.     The  same  circumstances  which  fistvoured  its 
sudden  popalarity,  have  since  miduly  depressed  its  reputation. 
>iad  it  appeared  in  a  metaphysical  agc^  and  in  a  period  of  tran- 
quillity, it  would  have  been  discussed  by  philosophers,  and  might 
have  excited  acrimonious  disputes;  but  they  would  have  ended, 
after  tlie  correction  of  erroneous  specubtions,  in  assigning  to 
the  author  that  station  to  wbidi  bis  eminent  talents  entitied  hiai« 
]t  would  soon  have  been  acknowlec^ed,  that  the  author  of  one 
of  the  most  deeply  interesting  fictions  of  his  age,  and  of  a  trea- 
tise on  metaphysical  morals  which  excited  general  alarm,  what- 
ever else  he  might  be,  must  be  a  person  of  vigorous  ^nd  versatile 
powers.     But  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  in  spite  of  the  au* 
thor*8  intention,  transmuted  a  philosopbica]  treatise  into  a  politi- 
cal pamphlet.     It  seemed  to  be  thrown  up  by  the  vortex  of  the 
]'>cnch  Revolution,  and  it  sunk  accordingly  as  that  whirlpool  sub- 
aided  I  while  by  a  perverse  fortune,  the  honesty  of  the  author's  in- 
tentions contributed  to  the  prejudice  against  his  work.    With  the 
simplicity  and  good  faith  or  a  retired  speculator,  conscious  of  no 
object  but  the  pursuit  of  truth,  he  followed  his  reasonings  where* 
ever  they  seemed  to  him  to  lead,  without  looking  up  to  examine 
the  array  of  sentiment  and  institution,  as  well  as  of  interest  and 
prejudice,  which  he  was  about  to  encounter.     Intendii>g  no  mis- 
chief* he  considered  no  consequences  i  and,  in  the  eye  of  the 
multitude,  was  transformed  into  an  incendiary,  only  because  he 
was  an  undesigning  speculator.     The  ordinary  clamour  was  ex- 
cited against  him :  Even  the  liberal  sacrificed  him  to  the  charac« 
ter  of  liberality, — a  fate  not  very  uncommon  for  those  who,  in 
critical  times,  are  supposed  to  go  too  far ;  And  many  of  his  own 
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disciples,  re4iirn!ng  into  iheworM,  and^  as  mimi^  rebmmdinp; 
most  violently  flrom  their  visions,  to  the  ^rrossest  workllySAiAa-  * 
edness,  oSbred  the  fame  of  their  master  as  an  affoiiement  fer ' 
their  own  fiiults.     For  a  time  it  required  courage  to  brave  the  * 
prejitdice  excited  by  its  name*     It  maj  even  now  perhaps  need  * 
some  fbrtftude  of  a  different  kind  to  write,  tboirgft  in  the  most 
impartial  temper,  the  smatt  fragment  of  literary  Ivrstery  wtfieh' 
relates  to  iC.    The  moment  fbr  doing  Mi  and  exact  justiee  wIVt 
come* 

All  observation  on  thepersonat  conduet  of  a  writer,  when  that 

conduet  is  not  of  a  ptiMie  nature,  is  of  dangerous  example ;  and« 

when  it  leads  to  Uarpe,  it  is  severely  reprehensible;    But  it  is  but 

conrimon  justice  to  say,  that  there  are  few  instance  of  jnore 

respectable  conduct  amon^  writers,  than*  is  apparent  in"  the  sub« 

sequent  works  of  Mr  Godwin.     He  calmly  correeted  what  sfp» 

peared  to  him  to  be  his  own  mistakes  ;  and  he  provecP  ihe  per* 

feet  disinterestedness  of  bis  corrections,  by  adhering  to  opinions 

ns  obnoxious  to  the  powerful*  as  those  which  he  reKnquisbed* 

Untempted  by  the  success  of  his  scholars  in  paying  their  court 

to  the  dispensers  of  favonr,  he  adhered  to  the  oM*  and  ratioaai 

principles  of  liberty,  vtotently  shaken  as  drese  venenttsle  princi* 

pies  had  been,  by  the  tempest  which  had  beaten  down  the  aeigh<« 

bouring  erections  of  anarchy.    He  continued  to  seek  independ* 

ence  and  reputation,  witli  that  various  success  to  whictfr  the 

f(ltehions  of  literature  subject  professed  writers ;  and  to  struggle 

with  the  difficulties  incident  t^  other  modes  of  industry,  for 

which  his  previous  habits  had  not  prepared  him.     He  has  tliusp 

in  our  humble  opinion,  deserved  the  respect  of  all  ihose,  what* 

ever  may  be  their  opinions,  who  still  wish  that  some  men  in 

England  may  think  for  themselves,  even  at  the  risk  of  thinking 

wrong;  but  more  especially  of  the  Friends  erf  Liberty^  to  whose 

cause  he  has  courageously  adhered. 

The  work  before  us,  is  a  contribution  to  the  literary  history 
of  the  seventeenth  centurV'     It  arose  from  that  well  grounded 
reverence  fbr  the  morality,  as  wdl  as  the  genius,  of  MiltORt 
which  gives  importance  to  every  circumstance  connected  witU ' 
him.    After  all  (hat  bad  been  written  about  him,  it  appeared 
t©  Mr  Godwin,  that  there  was  still  an  unapproathed  point  of 
view,  from  which*  Milton^s  character  might  be  surveyed, — the 
history  of  those  Nephews  to  whom  he  bad  been  a*  pteceptcr 
and  a  father.     ^  It  was  accident, '  he  tells  us,  '  that  first  threw. 
^  in  my  way  two  or  three  productions  of  these  writers,  that  my 
*  literary  acquaintance,  *  whom  I  consuhed,  ha<l  never  beard 

*  This  plural  use  of  '  acquaintance, '  is  no  doubt  abdndanlly 
wanrflDted  by  th£  example  of  Dryden,  the  highest  authority  in  a  co^s 
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«  of.    Dr  J^bmoD  hud  told  me,  that  the  pupik  of  MOtonU 

*  p^taok  to  tbc  world  ^'  ooWooegeomie  {mdactm.**   Bs- 

*  tons  better  informed  than  tk  JohnsoiH  couU  tdl  ae  pedMp 

*  erf*  half  a  dozen*     How  great  was  my  torprisi^  wfaco  1  SmI 

*  my  ooUection  swelling  to  forty  or  my ! '  CSiiefly  firoBi  lk» 
publications,  but  from  a  coamderaUe  variety  of  btde  ksom 
sources,  be  has  collected,  with  singular  iadus^,  afl  the  nolics, 
generally  incidental,  concerning  these  two  peraona,  which  m 
scattered  over  the  writings  of  their  age. 

Tbdr  lives  are  not  only  interesting  as  a  fhupnent  of  the  In- 
tory  of  Milton,  but  curious  as  a  specimen  of  the  oonditiae  i 
professed  authors  in  the  seventeenth  century.  If  tbey  had  bea 
either  men  of  genius,  or  contemptible  scribhlos,  tbey  woaUnai 
in  either  case  have  been  bir  specimens  of  their  daas.  Dndcn 
and  Flecknoe  are  equally  exceptiona.  The  nepkewa  of  mkm 
belonged  to  that  large  bod^  of  literary  men  who  are  destined  to 
minister  to  the  general  curiosity  $  to  keep  up  the  sto^  of  paUc 
information;  to  compile,  to  abridge,  to  translate;— -a  body  of  is- 
portance  in  a  great  country — being  neceasarv  to  maiptaioit  thoof^ 
sbey  cannot  advance,  its  literature.  The  degree  of  good  senses 
good  taste,  and  sound  opinions  diffiiied  among  this  class  of  writen, 
IS  of  no  small  moment  to  the  public  reason  and  roormlsi  and  ve 
know  not  where  we  shoukl  find  so  exact  a  representation  of  tk 
literary  life  of  two  authors,  of  the  period  between  the  ReatcnradM 
and  the  Revolution,  as  in  this  volume.  The  complaint,  thattbe 
details  are  too  multiplied  and  minute  for  the  importanoe  of  tbe>id>- 
kct,  will  be  ungracious  in  an  age  distinguished  by  a  passion  far 
hibliographv,  and  a  voracious  appetite  tor  anecdote.  It  canoot  . 
be  denied,  that  great  acuteness  is  snown  in  assembling  and  weigh- 
ing all  the  very  minute  circumstances,  from  which  their  hi^ton 
roust  often  be  rather  conjectured  than  inferred.  It  may  appear 
singular,  that  we,  in  this  speculative  part  of  the  island,  sdodU 
consider  the  digressions  from  biography,  and  the  passages^ 
general  speculation,  as  the  part  of  the  work  which  might,  with 
the  greatest  advantage,  be  retrenched  :  But  they  are  ccrtaini; 
episodes  too  large  for  the  action,  and  have  sometimes  the  air  of  o* 
penings  of  chapters  in  an  intended  history  of  England.  These 
two  faults,  of  digressions  too  expanded,  and  details  too  minvt^t 
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of  diction,  of  any  single  English  writer.  But  as  the  usage  if  dmrf' 
ed,  the  convenience  of  distinguishing  the  plural  from  the  singtils^ 
at  first  sight  seems  to  determine*  that  the  preferable  plural  b  '  sc- 
quslntances. '  The  cause  of  the  anomaly  is,  that  the  word  in  the 
other  sense  has  no  plural.  The  ordinary  plural  termination,  there* 
fore,  was  sharp  to  the  ear.. 
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are  tbe  principal  defects  of  the  volume;  which  must  be  consi- 
dered hcvca(\er  as  a  necessary  part  of  all  collections  respecting 
the  l>io|traphy  of  Milton. 

Kdwanl  and  John  Philips  were  the  sons  of  Edward  Philips 
oF  Shrewsbury,  secondary  of  the  Crown  Office  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  by  Anne  Milton  his  wifci  sister  of  John  Milton. 
Kdward  was  born  in  London  in  1650^  and  John  in  1631*    To 
this  sifiter  the  first  original  English  verses  of  Milton  were  ad^ 
dressed,  which  he  composed  before  the  age  of  seYenteen,  to 
9ooth  her  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  an  infant  son.     His  first  pub- 
lished verses  are  the  Epitaph  on  Shakespeare.    To  perform  tbe 
offices  of  domestic  tenderness,  and  to  render  due  honour  U>* 
kindred  genius,  were  the  noble  purposes  by  which  he  consecrate 
ed  his  poetical  power  at  the  opening  of  a  life,  of  which  every 
I  moment  corresponded  to  this  early  promise.*  On  his  return  from 
I  his  travels,  he  found  his  neplicws,  by  the  death  of  their  fiuher* 
become  orphans.     He  took  ihem  into  his  house  ;  he  supported 
I  and  educated  them,  which  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  the  re« 
compense  which  he  received  for  the  instroction  of  other  pupils ; 
I   and  for  this  act  of  respectable  mdustry  and  generous  affection, 
I   in  thus   remembering  the  humblest  claims  of  prudence  and 
kindness  amidst  the  lofty  ambition  and  sublime  contemplations 
of  his  mature  powers,  he  has  been  sneered  at  by  a  moralist,  in 
a  work  which,  being  a  system  of  our  poetical  biography,  ought 
^    e^pecislly  to  have  recommended  this  most  moral  example  to  the 
imitation  of  the  Brid^h  youth. 

John,  the  second  of  his  nephews,  published  very  early  a  vin^ 
dication  of  his  uncle's  defence  of  the  people  of  England.     Bu6 
both,  in  a  very  few  years  weary  of  the  austere  morals  of  the 
llepublicnns,  quitted  the  party  of  Milton,  and  adopted  the  po- 
liUcs,  with  the  wit  and  festivity  of  the  young  Cavdiers.     But 
the  ekler,  a  person  of  gentle  disposition  and  amiable  manners, 
more  a  man  of  letters  than  a  politician,  retained  at  least  doe  • 
reverence  and  gratitude  for  his  benefiictor,  ami  is  conjectured 
by  Mr  Godwin,  upon  grounds  that  do  not  seem  improbable, 
to  have  contributed  to  save  his  uncle  at  the  Restoration.    Twen- 
ty years  after  the  death  of  Milton,  the  first  life  of  him  was 
published  by  Edward  Philips,  upon  which  all  succeeding  narra- 
tives have  been  built     This  Theatrum  Poetanun  will  be  always 
retid  with  interest,  as  containing  the  opinions  concerning?  poetry 
and  poets,  which  be  probably  imbibed  from  Milton.     This  amia- 
ble writer  died  between  1694  and  1G98. 

John  Philips,  a  coarse  bufibon,  and  a  vulgar  debauchee, 
was,  throughout  life,  chiefly  a  poUtical  pamphleteer,  who  turn- 
ed with  every  change  of  fortune  and  breath  of  popular  clamour, . 
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bnf  on  all  srdes  nrcscrrec!  a  con^steiicy  in  violeticc,  sconflrfr, 
iTfl  f errifity  to  his  tnnsters,  whether  thiry  ware  the  fiivoaiko  d 
the  Court,  or  the  lenders  of  the  rabUe.  Hanng  eried  o«t  far 
the  blood  of  his  former  frtcnds  at  die  Rostoratlovi,  be  ittaferd 
the  memory  of  Milton,  within  two  vears  of  his  deslfi.  He 
adhered  to  the  Canute  of  Charles  the  Second,  fill  it  became  m- 
popular;  and  di^^irraced  the  name  of  H^Ai^^  by  adopting  AaC  de- 
nomination, then  new,  of  the  Friends  of  Liberty,  when  he  aso- 
dated  with  the  atrocious  Titos  Gates ;  and  in  his  vindicatico  of 
that  execrable  wretch,  he  adopt«  that  excellenc  maxim,  *  Ac 
^  the  attestations  of  a  handred  Catholics  cannot  be  pot  m  b- 
^  lance  with  the  oath  of  one  Protestant, '  which,  if  our  an 
par^  were  substituted  for  Protestant,  and  the  opposite  pai^  , 
lor  Catholic,  might  be  regarded  as  the  general  principle  of  ibr 
jurisprudence  of  most  triumphant  factions.  He  was  silenced,  ' 
or  driven  to  literary  compilation,  by  those  fatal  events  in  I5S5, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  nnal  triumph  of  the  Court  over  pittic 
liberty.  His  servile  voice,  however,  hailed  the  Acccssiod  </ ! 
James  the  Second.  The  Revolution  produced  a  new  tam  d 
this  weathercock ;  and,  happily  for  the  kingdom,  no  seoosd 
Restoration  gave  occasion  to  another  display  of  his  inconstaocr. 
In  1681  he  was  the  associate  of  Oates,  and  the  tool  of  Shaila- 
bury.  In  1685  he  thus  addresses  James  the  Second  in  doggre) 
scurrility*— 

*  Most  the  Faith's  true  Defender  bleed  to  death, 
A  sacrifice  to  Cooper^t  wrath  ?  * 
In  16f^  he  took  a  part  in  that  vast  mass  of  bad  verse  oocagoih 
ed  by  the  death  of  Queen  Mary;  and  in  1697  he  c^lebnited 
King  William  a^  Augustus  Britannicust  in  a  poem  on  the  Peace 
of  Ryswick.  From  the  Revolution  to  his  death  about  1704,  be 
was  usefbHy  employed  as  editor  of  the  Monthly  Mtercnr?,  t 
journal  which  was  wholly,  or  principally,  a  translation  mm 
* '  Le  Mercure  Mistorique^ '  published  at  the  Hague  by  some  of 
those  ingenious  and  exceilent  Protestant  refugees,  whose  writ* 
ings  contributed  to  excite  aH  Europe  against  Louis  XIV.  Mr 
Godwin  at  last,  very  naturally,  a  little  relents  towards  John  Phi* 
lips.  He  is  unwilling  to  part  on  bad  terms  with  him  who  has 
been  so  long  a  companion.  But  ail  that  indulgent  ingenotfy 
can  discover  in  his  favour  h,  that  he  was  an  indefatigidble  writer, 
and  that,  during  his  last  years,  he  rested,  after  so  many  vibra^ 
tions,  in  the  opinions  of  a  constitutional  Whig.  But,  in  a  man 
like  John  Philips,  the  latter  circumstance  is  only  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  times ;  and  proves  no  more  than  that  the  principlesof 
Englkh  liberiy  were  patronized  by  a  Government  which  owed 
Co  these  prtaeiplcs.  its  existence^ 
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The  above  is  a  very  slight  sketch  of  the  lives  of  these  twd 
(>ersons,  i^hich  Mr  Godwin,  with  equal  patience  and  acutenes9 
of  research,  has  gleaned  from  publications^  of  which  it  requir- 
^  a  much  more  than  ordinary  familiarity  with  the  literature  of 
ihe  last  centuiey  even  to  know  the  existence.     It  is  somewhat 
singular,  that  no  inquiries  seem  fo  have  been  made  respecting 
the  history  of  the  descendants  of  his  brother  Sir  Chris^)pher. 
Milton,  anct  that  it  has  not  been  ascertained  whether  either  of 
bis  nephews  left  children.     Thomas  Milton,  the  son  of  Sir 
Christopher^  was,  it  seems,  Secondary  of  the  Crown-Office  in 
Chancery ;  and  it  could  not  be  very  di^cult  for  a  resident  in 
J^ondon  to  asoe:rtain  the  period  of  his  death,  and  perhaps  i6 
discover  liis  residence  and  the  state  of  his  family.     Milton's  di- 
rect descendants  can  only  exist,  if  they  exist  at  all,  among  the 
posterity  of  his  youngest  and  favotirite  daughter  Deborah,  af- 
terwards Mrs  Clarke^  a  woman  of  cultivated  understanding,  and 
not  unpleasing  manners,  knowi^  to  Richardsc^n  aiid  Proifessor 
Ward,  and  patronized  by  Addi^n,  who  intended  to  have  pro- 
cured a  permanent  provision  for  he^  and  presented  with  fifty 
Eineas  by  Queen  Caroline.     Her  affecting  exclamation  is  well 
own,  on  seeing  her  father's  portrait  for  the  first  time  more 
than  thirty  years  after  his  death — *  Oh  my  fati>er,  my  dear  fa* 
*  ther  ! ' — *  She  spoke  of  him, '  says  Richardson,  *  with  great 
^  tenderness ;  siie  said  he  was  delightful  company,  the  life  of  the 
^  conversation,'  not  only  by  *  a  flow  of  subject,  but  by  unaAect- 
^  ed  cheerfulness  and  civility.^     This  is  the  character  of  him 
whom  Dr  Johnson  represents  as  a  morose  tyrant,  drawn  by  one 
of  tiie  supposed  victims  of  his  domestic  opprescfion. 

Her  daughter,  Mrs  Foster,  for  Whose  benefit  Dr  Newton 
and  Dr  Birch  procured  Comus  to  be  acted,  survived  all  her 
children.  The  only  child  of  Deborah  Milton ^  of  whom  we  have' 
any  accounts  besides  Mrs  Foster,  was  Caleb  Clarke,  who  went 
to  Madras  in  the  Arst  year^  of  the  eighteenth  ceptury,  and  who 
then  vanishes  from  the  view  of  the  biographers  of  Milton.  We 
have  been  enabled,  by  accident,  to  enlarge  a  very  little  this  ap« 
pendage  (o  his  history.  It  appears  from  an  examination  of  the 
Parish  Roister  of  Fort  St  Geofgej  that  Caleb  Clarke,  who 
seems  to  have  been  parish-clerk  of  that  place,  from  1717  to 
17 19,  was  buried  there  on  the  26th  of  October  of  the  latter 
year.  By  bis  wife  Mary,  whose  original  surname  does  not  ap^ 
pear,  he  bad  three  children  born  at  Madras;  Abraham,  bap- 
tized on  the  2d  June  170S ;  Mary,  baptized  on  the  1' th  Marcht 
1706,  and  buried  on  December  15th  of  the  same  year;  and 
Isaac,  baptized  ISth  February  1711.  Of  Isaac  no  fartlier  ao- 
ibount  a|)pears.     Abraham,  the  great  grandson  of  Milton,  (nf 
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September  1725  mnm'ed  Anna  Oarke;  add  the  iMptintf 
fiis  daughter  Mary  Clarke  \%  registered  dn  tfae  Sd  of  Apr!  ITT* 
With  her  all  notrces  of  tbU  family  oesiie.  Bat  as  neidMr  k 
fior  any  of  bL»  familyi  nor  his  brothet*  Isaac  died  at  Ibfot 
and  as  he  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age  at  the  baptbaof 
his  daughter;  it  is  probdbfe  that  the  family  ro^rrated  to  ioeeo- 
iher  part  of  Indid,  and  that  some  traee  of  them  might  jctk 
discovered  by  examination  of  die  Parish  Registers  of  Cdctfi 
and  Bombay,  ff  they  had  returned  to  England,  they  eoiU 
tiot  have  escaped  the  curiosity  of  the  admirers  irod  biirtorkKQ' 
Alilton.  We  cannot  apologize  for  the  mhiaCeness  of  tllisgc9^ 
alogy,  or  for  the  eagerness  of  our  desire  that  it  AckAA  beo- 
larged.  We  profess  that  superstitious  reneradon  fer  these 
ftiory  oF  that  greatest  of  poets^  which  regards  the  slightesf  t^ 
of  him  as  sacred  ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  either  tme  poedcr 
sensibility,  or  a  Just  sense  of  the  glory  of  England,  to  \smf^^ 
Aiat  Englishman,  who  wodd  not  fed  the  strongest  emodcftsi 
the  sight  of  a  descendant  of  Milton,  discovert  In  the  pents 
even  of  the  most  humble  ^nd  unlettered  of  human  beings. 

\VliiIe  the  grandson  of  Milton  resided  at  Madras,  in  a  coof- 
tion  so  humble  as  to  make  the  oflBce  of  parish-derk  an  ofakclot  1 
ambitioui  it  b  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  elder  bromrot^l 
Addison  shotrid  have  been  the  governor  of  that  settlement.  7^  | 
Honourable  Gabton  Addison  died  there  in  the  year  ITOB-I 
Thomas  Pitt,  grandfather  to  Lord  Chatham,  was  his  imme&f^ 
predecessor  in  the  government  It  was  in  that  year  that  Ni 
Addison  began  those  contrlbutrons  to  periodica)  essays,  whidif 
as  long  as  any  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  English  style  r^ 
mains^  must  be  considerecf  as  its  purest  and  most  perfect  Be- 
dels. Btit  it  was  not  unti}  eighteen  months  afterwards,  wbe^t 
influenced  by  fidelity  to  hra  friend^:,  and  attachment  to  thecttr^ 
of  ijbiertyi  he  had  retired  from  office,  and  when,  with  his  u^^ 
kidgmenV  he  resolved  to  resirtne  the  more  active  cultivatioD  ot 
iit^ature,  a^  the  elegant  employment  of  his  leisure,  that  b< 
undertook  th^  series  of  Essays  on  Paradise  Ix>st ;  not,  as  htf 
Been  weakly  sujiposcti,  with  tli^  presumptuous  hope  of  exahiff 
Milton,  but  with  the  more  reasomible  intention  of  cnltiv^tii^  the 
public  taste,  apd  instructing  fhe  nfftion  in  the  prindplea  oi  ji^ 
Criticism,  by  observations  on  a  work  already  acknowledged  tohr 
(he  first  of  English  poems.  If  (diy  docrbt  could  be  entertaiiKi 
I'espccting  the  purpose  of  this  excellent  writer,  it  must  beff- 
Icnced  by  the  language  in  which  he  announces  his  crilid^m.— 
*  As  the  first  place  among  our  English  poets  Js  due  to  MiltoDi 
says  he,  *  1  snail  enter  into  a  regular  criticism  upon  his  Fw*^ 
ditse  Lost, '  &c.     It  is  clear  thai  he  takes  for  gnmted  the  pti^ 


rvs^iit  f^reftCness  bf  Milton ;  and  thai  bis  obj^t  was  liot  4o  disiii- 
er  a  poet  who  had  been  buried  in  ui^ust  obliviont  but  to  illus^. 
rate  the  rules  of  oriticisra  by  obceryatione  on  the  writings  of 
lUn  whom  all  his  readers  revefed  ai  the  greatest  poet  of  their 
)oniUry»  Thia  pasta^  might  have  been  added  by  Mr  Godwin 
x>  the  numerous  proofs  by  which  he  has  demonstrated  the  igr 
loraaoe  dnd  ]if|;ligeilce,  if  not  the  malice,  of  those  who  would 
persuade  us  that  the  English  nation  could  suspend  their  adour* 
ittioB  of  a  poea^  the  glory  of  their  country,  aiid  the  boast  of 
bmmQ  ffenius,  till  th^  were  taught  iia  exoellences  by  critics, 
aad  eoabled  by  political  revolutions  to  indulge  their  feelii^ 
with  safety.  It  was  indeed  worthy  of  Lord  Somers  to  have 
been  one  of  its  eai4ieift  adimrersi  and  to  his  influence  andcon* 
Versation  it  is  not  improbable  ^at  we  owe,  though  indirectly, 
the  Essays  of  Addisoa,  which  manifest  and  inspire  a  genuine 
isen^e  of  poetical  beauty,  more  than  other  criticisms  of  more  am« 
ibitioM  pi»et6osions,  and  now  of  greater  ilarae.  Dut  It  must  not. 
{be  forgotten,  that  Mikon  bad  subdued  the  adverse  prgodices  of 
,I>ryd6n  and  Atlerbary,  *  long  before  he  llad  extort^  from  a 
move  •crimoBkNw  hosdfitv,  that  unwiHing  but  noble  tribute  of 
justice  to  the  poet,  for  wiich  Dr  Johnson  seem^  to  have  made 
I  aatis&ctioa  to  his  hatred  by  a  virulent  libel  on  the  man. 

It  is  an  e^lcelience  of  Mr  Godwin's  narrative,  that  he  thinkift 
\  and  feels  liboat  die  men  and  events  cif  the  age  of  Miltcm,  id 
»ome  measure  as  Mikoa  himself  felt  and  thought;  Exact  con- 
formity of  sentiment  is  tieither  possible  nor  desireaUe.  But  a 
Life  of  Milton,  written  by  a  itealons  opponent  of  his  priqciplesy 
in  the  rehttion  of  erentt  which  so  miidi  exasperate  the  passions^ 
rimost  inevitabty  degenerates  into  a  ^befl;  The  eonstant  hosti- 
lity of  a  biographer  to  the  ^subject  of  his  narrative,  whether  it. 
be  just  or  not,  is  teaoAig  and  vexatious.  The  nat»l^  firaiky  of 
bver*partia]ity  is  a  thousand  times  more  agreeable.    The  Life  of 

*  The  strange  misrepresentations,  long  prevalent  itmong  dursehres, 
Respecting  the  slow  progress  of  Milton's  reputtUion,  sanctioned  as 
ihey  were  both  by  Jolteson  and  by  ThortUB  Warttin,  have  produced 
ridictikKls  effects  abroad.  On  the  16th  of  November  1814,  a  Parisian 
poet  asmed  Campenmf  was,  in  the  present  anha|]ipy  state  of  French 
uteratttie,  received  at  the  academy  as  the  successor  of  the  Abbe 
Delille.  In  his  DUcmrs  dt  Receotkn^  hd  speaks  of  the  Abb£*s  trans- 
lation '  de  ^  Paradis  Perdu,  oent  I'AMleterre  est  si  fiere  depuis 

*  qtCdk  a  ceui  tPen  ignoter  le  merite.  *  The  I^resident  M.  RegnauU 
de  St  Jean  d'Aogely— <*  M.  Delille  repaid  our  hospitality  by  trans- 
'  lating  Milton, '  says  he, '  eten  doublant  ainsi  la  celebrity  du  Poete  i 

*  doDt  le  genie  a  lusplr^  a  T  Angleterre  un  si  Uirdif  mm  si  legttiitf^ 

*  o^gueil; ' 
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Hilton  iias  been  indeed  of  late  taken  out  of  the  kands  of  hir 
enemies*    Dr  Symonds  has  vindicated  the  principles  of  Milton 
with  courage  and  eloquence ;  and  Mr  Hayley  has  minutely  de»' 
scribed  his  life  in  an  elegant  and  pleasing  piece  of  Inography. 
Those  who  raise  so  loud  a  cry  against  innoration^'do  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  the  slavish  fear  of  speaking  freely  on  the  Civil* 
War  and  the  Restoration^  on  Charles  the  l^rst  and  Charles  the' 
Second,  is  one  of  the  last  as  well  as  roost  disgraceful  novelties^ 
which  has  infected  the  English  character.     It  was  otherwise  in 
our  best  times.    Thomson,  the  most  peaceable  and  centle  of  men^ 
the  friend  of  statesmen  and  even  of  courtiers,  speMci  thus  of  the' 
Civil  War— 

*  Bright  at'  his  c^l  thy  age  of  atew  effidgedr 
Of  men  f  on  whom  hite  time  a  kindling  eye 
Shall  turn,  and  tyrants  tremble  while  uey  read. ' 
Warburton  was  a  successful  adventurer  in  the  church ;  he  was  the< 
friend  of  Mr  Murray  and  Mr  Torke,  men  not  suspected  of  pa-^ 
tronizing  extravagant  and  dangerous  opinions ;  and  he  waa  made 
a  bishop  by  Lord  Chatham,  who,  in  his  letters  to  his  nephew,  pre- 
fers the  Parliamentary  historian  to  the  Royal^  and  was  even  led*. 
by  the  manifest  partiality  of  Lord  C}arendon,  to  unjust  doubts 
of  his  integrity.    The  promotion  of  Warburton  was  not'  obstmct- 
ed  by  the  following  tribute  to  the  talents  of  Cromwell^  and  to  die 
meriu  of  the  great  men  whom  Cromwell  suppknted*   ^  Cromwell^ 

*  seenoeth  to  be  distinguished  in  the  most  eminent  manner  with- 
^  regard  to  his  abilities,  from  aH  other  great  and  wicked  mes- 

*  who  have  overturned  the  liberties  of  their  country.  The  times 
*.  in  which  others  have  succeeded  in  this  attack,,  were  such  as 
<  saw  the  spirit  of  libertv  suppressed  and  stifled  bv^  a  general  ve- 

*  nality.  But  Cromwell  subdued  his  country  when  this  spirit 
^  was  in  its  height,  by  a  successful  struggle  against  court-oppression ; 
^  and  while  it  was  conducted  and  supports!  by  a  set  of  the  great*. 
'  est  geniuses  for  government  the  world  ever  saw  embarked  in 

*  one  common  cause.  *  Those  who  have  fashioned  tlieir  doc- 
trines to  the  present  hour,  wiU  read  with  surprise,  that  this  can- 
didate for  a  mitre  makes  the  guilt  of  Cromwell  to  oonsist  in  subdo* 
kig  Liberty,— not  in  subverting  the  Throne  or  putting  a  King  to 
death ;  and  that,  after  the  death  of  the  King,  he  still  considers  the 
armed  resistance  under  the  PftrKamentary  leaders,  as  *  asuocesa-^ 
ful  strugle  against  Court- oppression.  *  In  a  note  of  the  same 
Warburton  on  Pope  (Warton's  Pope,  Vol.  IV.p.206.)i  he  ridi- 
cules the  prejudice  entertained  at  the  court  of  James  L  against 
Grotius  as  a  republican^  and  considers  such  a  prejudice  as  one 
h{  the  most  disgraceful  badges  of  the  partisans  ofabsolutc  pow«r» 
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Bat  it  18  useless  to  multiply  examples  in  a  matter  so  weH 
Jcnown.  It  requires  great  weakness,  or  gross  hypocrisy,  tp  con- 
clude, that  because  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  England  have 
justified  thefirst  resistance  of  the  Parliament,  and,  considering 
its  success  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  liberty,  (purchased, 
-as  all  such  success  must  be,  by  calamities,  and  stained,  as  it  too 
{(eneraUy  is,  by  crimes),  have  rejoiced  in  the  event  of  the  con- 
•test ;— raey  were  on  that  account  Republicans  or  Regicides, — 
that  they  approved  the  illegal  execution  of  any  man,— or  that 
ihey  did  not  regard  any  subsequent  attempt  to  impose  a  republic 
upon  the  people  of  England,  m  defiance  of  theii'  ancient  cha- 
racter ana  hereditary  habits,  as  an  enterprise  of  a  criminal  an3 
tyrannical  nature. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  "very  remarkable  instance  of  the 
-atrocioHs  outrage  with  which  the  memory  of  Milton  was  treat - 
£d  in  those  evil  days  which  soon  followed  his  death.  The  well- 
known  Oxford  Decree  of  1683,  had  anathematized  and  con- 
demned to  the  flames  all  the  books  then  published  id  defence 
of  the  rights  of  mankind;  and,  among  others,  the  works  of  Mil- 
ton. 

As  this  decree*  adverts  on  the  preamble  to  the  Tlye-House 
Plot,  it  must^have  been  composed  during  the  examination  and 
trial  of  the  persons  charged  with  that  conspiracy.  It  was  promul- 
gated on  the  21st  of  July,  the  week  after  the  tragical  and  mys- 
terious death  of  Lord  Essex— on  ihe  <lay  of  the  death  of  Lord 
Russell,  the  man  in  the  kingdom  most  jvenerally  beloved — and 
'while  many  of  the  state  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Sidney, 
remained  to  be  tried.  The  practice  of  inflaming  the  public  paa- 
<sions  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  affect  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  thus  aiding  a  triumphant  faction  to  destroy  their  ene- 
mies by  the  forms  of  law,  was  then  so  prevalent,  that  Dryden, 

*  One  of  the  positions  condemned  in  that  decree  *  asfilse^  iedi* 
^  tUmSf  and  infamous^  *  was,  *  that  it  is  lawful  to  preclude  the  next 
^  heir  from  hb  right  and  saccesuon  to  the  Crowxu '  Sir  J.  Jekjll, 
)on  the  trial  of  Sacheverell,  observed,  that  the  maintaining  of  the 
contrary  position  had  been  subjected  to  the  pains  of  treason  or  pre- 
inuntre,  by  the  two  sutotet  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne.  But  the  doc* 
trine  of  indefeasible  saccession*  lately  revived  under  the  name  of  le- 
.ffidmacy,  was  condemned  nowhere  with  more  irreverent  liberty  than 
m  the  verses  of  Dr  Aldrich,  Dean  of  Christ- Church,  to  King  WiU 
Ijam,  on  his  coronation. 

*  Nam  neque  Te  regnt  sumroa  ad  fastigia  vexit 

XrUcinae  favor,  et  nascendi  inglorius  oi;do, 

Vivida  sed  bello  virttis,  tutataque  ferro 

Libertas.  * 
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only  seven  diqrs  before  a  btU  of  indictcient  for  high  IrcisoA  wa« 
preferred  agattiflt  Lord  ShaAesburji  pvUished  Absalom  ssd 
•  Achitoph«l»  in  which  be  calfa  thai  nobleman  <  a  name  to  aU 
succeediiu!  ages  curst.'  This  decree  was,  it  seews,  thoogbt 
wortfiy  ofbeing  commemorated  in  Latin  verses ;  and  the  Tersesy 
for  excellences  invisible  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  kave 
been  thought  worthy  of  being  preserved  in  the  coliedifiii  called 
Musa  AngiicatMH  though,  as  the  pubUcation  was,  aftet  the  Re^ 
volution,  in  the  same  volume  with  Addison's  Latin  poanM,  daifc* 
cated  to  Montague  the  Whig  Chancellor  of  the  £xchcqi»ery 
the  name  of  tb^  writer  is  concealed,  and  nothing  appears  of  hnii 
but  that  he  was  a  member  of  Christ- CburcL  After  exukiog 
over  the  conflagration  of  the  obnoxious  writjsga,  this  asonj^ 
mous  versifier  proceeds  to  observe,  that  if  the  wriieis  were  to 
suffer  the  same  fate^  and  to  be  consumed  in  the  same  fire  miih 
their  writings,  there  would  be  seen  burning,  amidst  the  ceaddilig 
flame^  Mi!ton,  a  n^me  unloved  by  earth  and  heaven^ 
*  In  medio  videss  flamraa  crepitante  cremart 
MU.TOKUM — terns  cceloque  ifiamabile  nomen  ! ' 
He  seems  to  le^veit  ambiguous  whether  this  spectacle  woold 
fill  him  wkh  pleasure,  or  whether  he  is  not  visited  tvy  soine  na-* 
tural  misgivings  at  a  prospect  which  be  describes  with  the  laxii- 
riance  of  wanton  exultation.  But  biis  guilt  is  aggravated  by  the 
just  commendations  which  he  afterwards  bestows  on  Mikon,  aod 
by  tiie  conclusion  in  which  he  is  pleased  to  allow  that  the  iarae 
of  Milton  iMuld  only  have  perished  wHh  the  world,*-^  he  bad 
employed  his  genius  to  celebrate  the  prmse  of  Cliarles  II. — if 
.like  another  unhappy  Poet  ^  to  please  a  ribald  King  and  Court« ' 
he  had  *  profaned  the  God-given  Strength-,  aad  marred  the.  lofty 
Line. ' 

Within  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  the  promulgation  of  this  fii* 
mous  decree,  an  Oxlbrd  poet^  a  most  furious  Tory,  if  not  then 
rather  to  be  cabled  a  Jacobite,  and  so  bitter  an  enemy  of  KKlK>n^ 
that,  thrnigh  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  he  wits  at  timt  very  moment 
betrayed  by  a  forger  i»to  the  support  of  false  cfharges  of  plagi- 
arism against  Paratllse  Lost,  n-as  compt?l)ed,  hy  the  power  o^ 
truth  over  an  honest  nntnre,  to  otter  the  following  Knee-*- 
*  At  Jengt^i  our  mighty  Bard's  victorious  lays, 
Fill  the  loud  voice  of  universal  praise  ; 
And  baiHed  spitei  witli  hopeless  anguish  dumb,    ' 
Yields  to  renown  the  centuries  to  come.  * 
The  University  may  now  contetii}/late,  with  historical  cahnnesS| 
their  own  fatal  errors  in  a  period  of  guilt  and  wretchedness, 
Jones  has  in  better  times  told  her,  that  she  will  be  llie  first  of 
literary  bodies,  as  long  as  she  is  the  most  free*    Lowth  speaking 
on  her  behalf,  boasted,  with  tiuth  and  elegance,  that  he  breatk* 
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d  the  same  atmosphere  which  Hooker,  Chillin^ipiirorth,  and 
^ocke  had  breathed  before.  The  statue  of  Mr  Locke  at  Christ- 
r^hurchy  shows  that  colleges,  as  well  as  nations,  vasxy  ^  to  buried 
ricrit  raise  the  tardy  bust. ' 

In  a  mixed  goverjiment  like  that  of  England,  where  the  care 
)f  education  is  entrusted  to  two  opolent  and  powerrul  ecclesias- 
4cal  bodies,  it  was  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  one  at  least 
should  incline  towards  Toryism,  if  the  other  should,  by  any  accj- 
lient,  lean  towards  the  opinions  of  the  Whigs.     As  lone  as  nei- 
tlicr  overpassed  the  boHndaries  of  the  Constitution,  tlie  diversity 
<\r  sentiment  was  natural,  pei'haps  not  to  be  lamented,  and  certain- 
ly not  io  be  coudemned.     The  University  of  Cambridge;  since 
tiie.  accession  of  the  Howse  of  Hanover,  had  been  considered  as 
the  Whig  University;  an  opinion  founded  rather  on  the  general 
tone  of  sentinient  pres'alcivt  there,  than  on  a  comparison  of  the 
political  principles  purnicd  in  public  life  hy  tlie  nK>st  illtistrious 
sons  of  bodi  Universities!.     This  lenroed  body  however  has,  in  a 
}tite  piibiic  act,appareni3y  intended  to  renounce  and  abdicate  its 
character  as  a  \^nig  Univer^jity.     In  their  address  (^congratu- 
lation to  the  Regent  on  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  is  the  follow- 
ing remailcable  passage,     *  And  although  we  reckon  it  among 
^  the  chief  sulgects  of  our  exukation  and  thankfulness,  .that  the 

*  cause  of  Civil  Freedom,  tlie  blessings  of  which  we  dniy  appre- 
^  ciaie^  will  be  promoted  by  tlie  success  of  our  arms, —  we  feel 
^  it  as  a  still  higher  claim  on  oar  gratitude,  tliat  the  great  ia- 
^  terests  of  religion  and  morality,  will  necessarily  be  advanced  by 

*  the  Triumph  of  Loyalt}*  and  Sound  Principle  over  Treason  and 

*  Perjury.' 

\i  would  be  an  insult  to  a  learned  University  to  claim.,  on 

its  belialf,  that  aBowance  for  inconsiderate  language  whidh  con« 

tem)>t  generally  secures  for  the  fervour  of  loyally  or  servility 

in  an  ignorant  aod  place-hanting  corporation.    The  words  of 

i^o  learned  a  body^  must  be  presumed  to  be  weH-weighed;  and 

their  langui^e  selected  with  f uc4i  care,  as  precisely  to  convey 

neither  more  nor  less  than  their  opinions.     What  falls  from 

thofe  who  preside  over  public  education,  too,  is  so  likely  to 

iinske  a  deep  impression  on  the  docility  of  youth^  that  a  small 

^rror  may  be  very  perniciou«  to  society  |  more  especially  when 

ihcy  assume  an  authoiity  to  decide  on  the  comparative  value 

not  only  of  political  interests,  but  of  moral  principles.    Does 

4I1C  Unitersity  desire  that  the  Eqglish  youth  should  follow  this 

example  of  making  a  cold  and  slight  compliment  to  Civil  Free* 

dom,  as  they  hastily  pass  by  on  their  way  to  objects  in  their 

opinion  of  higher  estimation  ?      Does  the    University  teach, 

*   that  '  Civil  Freedom '  is  not  conducive  in  tlie  highest  degree 

^  to  the  great  interests  of  lleligion  and  Morality  ? '    To  n^ 
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we  will  confess,  that  they  appear  to  inculcate  that  &Ise  and 
pernicious  opinion,  by  associating:  these  great  interests  with  Ley* 
alty,  as  contradistinguished  from  Liberty.  Yet  Loyalty  may  tri* 
umph,  under  the  most  absolute,  and  even  under  the  most  tyran- 
nical governments,  over  that  which  by  law  is  treason,  and  whicli 
niust  be  attended  with  that  breach  of  oaths  of  allegiance  which 
they  call  perjury.  Are  absolute  monarchies  for  that  reason  to 
be  revered  as  asylums  of  religion  and  schools  of  virtue  ?  Is  it 
not  on  the  cqntrary  true,  t^iat  while  superstition  may  grovel,  and 
pursecution  may  riu^e,  under  the  influence  of  loyalty  and  alle- 
giance to  tyrannicaimasters,  civil  liberty  alone  protects  consci- 
ence from  oppression,  delivers  human  infirmity  from  temptations 
to  religious  insincerity,  and  teaches  justice  and  humanity  to  all 
men  ?  The  religion  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  is  the  Pro* 
testant.  That  religion  doubtless  teaches  a  reasonable  obedience  ; 
but  it  rose  against  the  powers  of  the  world,  by  a  liberty  of  actiou 
and  opinion  against  the  base  principles  of  indiscriminate  sab- 
mission.  Since  this  address,  we  have  seen  how  the  Triumph  of 
Loyalty  advanced  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion  by  the 
barbarous  and  renewed  massacres  of  the  Protestants  of  Nismes. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  University,  not  we,  have 
brought  Loyalty  and  Liberty  into  opposition.  In  a  free  govern- 
ment they  are  allies;  and  in  that  state  we  are  best  pleased  to 
view  them.  But  the  University,  in  a  manner  quite  uncalled 
for,  because  in  their  opinion  the  victory  wa&  favourable  both  to 
liberty  and  loyalty,  go  out  of  their  way  to  pronounce,  that  liber- 
ily  is  at  best  a  secondary  object,— which  must  indeed  be  true,  if 
it  be,  as  they  assert,  less  connected  than  loyalty  with  the  great 
mterests  of  relif^oti  and  morality.  The  precise  difierence  be- 
tween a  moderate  Tory  and  a  moderate  Whig,  is,  we  conceive, 
this— That  aTory  is  more  infltienced  by  loyalty,  and  a  Whig  by 
the  love  of  liberty — that  a  Tory  considers  liberty  as  the  second 
interest  of  society,  while  a  Whig  regards  it  as  the  first  Ac- 
cording to  this  plain  and  very  gen^^ally  received  distinction,  the 
University  of  Cambridge  seems,  by  its  late  Address,  to  havo 
clistinctly  renoimced  its  old  pretensions  to  Whiggism.  No  man 
deserving  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  ha«  perhaps  carried  the  claims  of  I^)yalty  higher  than  Mr 
Hume.  Yet  even  he,  when  he  speaks  of  loyalty,  ventures  only 
to  call  it  *  that  noble  and  generous  principle,  inferior  only  ia 
excellence  to  the  more  enlightened  afiection  towards  a  legal  con- 
stitution. *  Or  If  the  University  should  prefer  the  opinion  of  a 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  to  that  of  a  f^rivate  philosopher,  they 
may  see  the  former  express  his  joy  that,  in  the  great  instance  of 
the  Revolution,  where  an  unfortunate  necessity  brought  loyaltV 
jand  liberty  into  collision^  liberty  prevailed.    Mt  is  the  pride  aftd 
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*  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  reflect,  that  the  ty« 

*  rannical  attempts  of  King  James  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  the 
^  PrincCt  and  the  more  firm  establishment  of  the  rights  of  the 

*  Subject.  *     {H^e^s  Observations  on  Fox^  FoL  i.  p.  22.) 

* 

Art.  XI.  Examen  Rapide  du  Gottvemement  des  Bourbons  en 
France,  deims  ie  Mots  d^Ax^il  1814,  jusqu'au  Mots  de  Mais 
1815.     Seconde  Edition.     8vo.    pp.72.     Paris,  1815. 

0 

Des  Revolutionnaires  et  du  Minisiere  ActueL    Par  M.  — —    i^ou 
•    pp.  85.     Paris,  1815. 

"'IIITe  are  almost  thankful  that  we  have  neither  time  nor  space 
^^      left  even  for  the  enumeration  of  the  many  mighty  themes 
that  are  folded  up  in  the  little  word  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
top  of  this  page.     Undoubtedly,  there  never  was  a  moment 
"when  the  reasonable  settlement  of  France  was  so  important  to 
itself,  to  its  neighbours,  and  to  posterity — nor  one  in  which  it 
was  so  little  to  be  looked  for ;  never  a  moment  in  which  the 
temptation  to  admonish  and  to  predict  with  regard  to  it  was  so 
strong,  and  at  the  same  time  so  full  of  peril.     In  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  worki,  perhaps,  there  has  been  no  conjuncture  in 
which  it  was  so  difficult  to  determine  what  was  to  be  wished-^ 
so  impossible  to  say  what  was  to  be  expected.     With  reference 
to  that  unhappy  country,  all  parties  are  confounded,  and  all 
principles  set  in  opposition ;  and  its  actual  situation  presents^ 
not  so  much  a  choice  of  evils  and  dangers,  as  a  variety  among 
vrhich  choice  itself  is  bewildered. 

With  these  difficulties,  however,  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
grapple^at  least  on  the  present  occasion  :  Nor  shall  we  enter 
into  any  question  as  to  the  wrongs  which  France  may  have 
suffered  firom  her  own  rulers,  or  from  other  nations — or  the 
rights  to  which  she  may  yet  be  entitled  to  lay  claim  in  either 

Quarter.  We  inquire  not,  at  present,  what  treatment  she  has 
eserved,  or  of  what  government  she  is  capable — what  evils  she 
may  occasion  by  her  example,  or  of  what  dangers  she  may  be* 
come  the  scource  by  our  mismanagement.  These  are  topics,  in- 
deed, of  incalculable  interest,  not  only  to  her,  but  to  us,  and  to 
all  the  world  ; — but  they  are  by  far  too  large  to  be  entered  upon 
here ;  and  we  have  not  as  yet  either  lights  or  courage  to  treat  of 
them  as  they  ought  to  be  treated.  In  the  little,  therefore,  which 
we  propose  now  to  say,  we  shi;ll  merely  endeavour  to  give  a  short 
explanntion  of  the  immediate  hazards  to  which  the  peace  of  that 
tountry  seems  to  be  actually  exposed ;  and  to  suggest  a  few  ol^ 
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senratiotss  on  tbe  course  of  policy  which  it  w3I  be 

oountry  should  pursue*  in  the  event  of  certaiu  eiu^geiiae«  which 

can  no  Ionp;er  be  oonsideved  as  unlikely. 

We  suppose  there  are  none  of  our  readers  so  enviaUy  igno- 
rant, or  sanguine,  as  not  to  know  and  believe,  tliat  notwith« 
standing  the  second  restoration  of  their  antlent  line  of  princes, 
^pinionjt  are  still  deeply  and  dreadfully  divided  in  that  otstract- 
ca  country — that  the  elements  of  the  fiercest  dissension  are  stiU 
lermentiug  in  her  bosom— »-and  that  in  the  minds  both  of  his 
friends  and  his  enemies,  it  is  confessedly  a  matter  of  doubt  an4 
uncertainty,  wliether  the  present  Sovereign  will  be  able  to  oiain« 
tain  himself  many  months  longer  on  the  throoe  which  he  baa 
lo  recently  ascemled. 

Of  the  actual  extent  of  the  discontents  that  undoubtedly  prevail 
it  would  be  presumptuous  for  any  one  in  this  country  to  pretend  to 
make  any  thing  lijcea  precise  estimate*— since  it  is  pertain  that  it  i« 
not  at  all  known  in  that  where  they  are  actually  racing;  and  it  if 
undoubtedly  one  of  tbe  most  alarming  symptomsof  Uie  present  dis- 
orders ofTrance,  that  with  a  prodigious  exasperation  and  violence 
in  both  parties,  they  seem  to  be  mutually  \n  the  nu>st  complete  and 
incurable  ignorance  of  their  relative  slrengtli  and  organization* 
\Vith  us  the  channels  by  which  public  opinion  is  collected  and  con- 
veyed, are  everywhere  visible  and  conspicuous.  They  have  beea 
worn  deep  and  regular  bv  the  long  continued  ag^c^  of  undi^uis- 
ed  communications^  and  constitute  a  system  by  which  the  amount 
and  direction  of  the  general  sentiment  may  at  any  time  be  ascer- 
tained with  a  preci«ion  quite  sufficient  (or  all  practical  purposes, 
in  France,  faoweveri  this  sort  of  communication  has  never  been 
openly  permitted  ;  and,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  same  cir- 
cumstances which  have  moi^t  powerfully  excited  and  impressed 
the  opinions  of  tbe  great  mass  of  the  nation,  hove  also  enectual*' 
{y  repressed  their  expression  ;  while  the  apparent  earnestue^  witb 
whicn  certain  opinions  have  been  expressed  ou  extraordinary 
occasions,  and  the  kvity  wiih  which  they  have  been  as  solemnly 
disavowed,  make  it  doubly  diiHcult  to  rely  on  the  fcw  indica- 
tions whicli  tlie  nature  of  die  gavernmcnt  permitted^  or  tbe  ge- 
nius of  the  people  supplied.  There  is  no  organi;eation,  in  shorty 
in  the  structure  of  their  society,  for  the  transmission  of  political 
sentiments  through  tlie  great  mass  of  the  community ;  and  the 
temper  and  habits  of  tbe  people  are  such,  as  tjo  make  us  distrust 
ihe  conclusions  which  might  be  drAwn  from  xhe  scanty  specimens 
that  occahionally  appear.  Thus  it  has  happened,  that  almost  al| 
]Llieir  great  internal  movements  have  been  ventured  upon  in  the 
dark ;  and  that,  with  them,  more  than  widi  any  other  people,  a  ki^ 
jfiaring  spirits  have  so  ultcn  si^cceeded  in  forcing  the  bulk  of  the  n^* 
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tioti  vipom  courses  not  more  against  thdr  Interests  Ihtfi  their  inclH 
TMitions — because  there  were  no  safe  or  ready  means  of  asoertotn* 
in^  bow  few  they  were,  or  wbut  a  great  majority  was  indincd  to 
oppose  tbetr  usurpacioo :  And  from  the  same  arcumstances  it 
happenSi  that,  even  with  the  best  means  of  information  on  the 
•pot,  no  correct  or  satis&ctory  account  of  the  national  temper 
lean  now  be  obtained  i  and  that  liule  else  can  be  learned  wich 
certainty  from  die^immediate  communication  of  the  most  intellt- 

S»it  persons  in  both  parties,  than  that  there  exist  ^'ery  where 
e  grossest  contradictions,  and  the  most  monstrous  exag^^a* 
tions ;  and  that  men  of  alt  principles  are  utterly  blinded  by  their 
atroiig  passions  and  sanguine  imaginations. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  the  most  coa6dent  assertions  of  either  party  with 
regard  to  the  true  spirit  and  disposition  of  the  nation  at  large, 
and  that  our  opinion  of  it  must  be  fi>rmed  by  inference  from  cer- 
tain prominent  and  admitted  frets  in  their  history  and  situation, 
and  from  a  comparison  of  the  principks  and  motives  wbidi  ifacy 
tnutuaUj  avow  or  impute  to  each  other.     The  slightest  glance  at 
their  history,  at  all  events,  wiH  at  once  demonstrate  the  exi8tence» 
and  display  the  deep  sank  and  wide  spreading  roots  of  thatdklike 
and  distrust  of  the  retgning  (amily,  which  it  would  require  so 
snuch  management  to  obviate,  or  so  much  power  to  disregard, 
la  tlie  first  place,  it  is  now  near  twenty-five  years  ftnce  tliey 
vere  driven  lirom  the  sovereignty  and  the  country ;— during  etl 
which  time,  its  afBiirs  have  been  conducted  wiihont  reference 
to  then,  or  their  pretensions.     But  fnoni  this  great  f»ct  alone,  tt 
is  obvious,  that  more  than  five-sixths  of  t\w  active  population 
of  France  must  have  come  into  existence  since  ike  name  of  the 
)}ourbons  had  ceased  to  be  heard  of  in  that  country;  and  even 
these  who  had  attained -to  manhood  before  their  disappearance, 
can  only  have  heard  of  them,  during  that  long  interval,  as  oh* 
jects  of  coDtea^t  or  hostility.     Some  kinder  and  more  respect- 
liil  rcntembraaoes  might  be  secretly  cherished,  ami  foine  more 
kyal  vows  breathed  for  their  welfare,  ia  the  wtKKiit  of  I.a  Ven- 
due, or  the  alleys  of  Bourdeaux ; — but  the  public  and  geuerftl 
voice  erf"  France  had  unquestionably,  during  all  that  time,  <}e- 
signtted  them  only  as  objects  of  scorn  and  avmsion ; — and  it  is 
equally  undeniable,  that  the  sinte  of  things  which  follo^ted  up- 
on their  expulsion,  however  fruitful  it  nii<>ht  l>c  of  crimes  and 
barren  of  substantial  comforts  }'et  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  events, 
incalculably  flattering  to  tlie  national  vanity,  ami  captivating  btv. 
yoiid  mea>iure  to  llie  seUibh  ambition  of  the  l)old  and  a^piriHg 
part  of  the  society. 
:  it  ii  necessary  also  to  remember,  tliat  the  IVinccJt,  by  whose 
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rem^TAl  (his  |(reat  flood  of  g^ry  seemed  to  be  let  in  upon  the 
nation^  bad  neither  endeared  nor  distinguished  themselves  by 
any  great  or  dazzling  exploit,  or  trait  of  magnanimity,  by  wbica 
their  memory  mieht  hare  been  exalted  in  popular  recollection^ 
«nd  they  themselves  brought  to  mind,  with  loyal  and  penhen- 
^1  regrets,  when  discontents  were,  occasionally  ronsed  by  the 
exactions  of  a -sterner  master.  Thev  ^ad  emigrated  ingiorKHis^ 
in  pursuit  of  personal  safety^  and  had  never  headed,  nor  ani- 
jnated,  by  their  presence,  any  of  the  attempts  which  their  ad- 
herents for  «ome  time  made  with  so  gallant  a  desperation  for 
their  restoration. — They  had  taken  rerage,  too,  and  generally 
resided  among  the  bitter  and  beaten  enemies  of  the  nation  ;-— 
and  must  have^figiired  to  French  imaginations,  as  among  the  most 
insignificant  dependents  of  those  weak  and  misguided  monarchs 
who  had  4>een  ^compelled  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  great  republic-— 
and  whose  kingdoms  had  been  rent  and  scattered,  and  given  a- 
way  at  the  nod  of  its  Imperial  master. 

From  this  retirement,  (heycaoie  back  at  last, — not  in  conse- 
tquence  of  any  voluntary  or  internal  movement  of  reviving  \oj^ 
ty,  or  impatience  of  actual  oppression, — not  in  obedience  to  the 
cpontaneous  call  or  invitation  of  any  part  of  the  people,  or 
Ander  any  circumstances  which  could  render  their  restoration 
glorious  to  the  nation  they  were  to  govern, — but  in  consequence 
•of  a  series  of  'disasters,  by  which  its  power  and  4ts  triumphs 
mere  signally  overthrown,  and  the  deepest  mortification  in* 
dieted  on  that  natioi>al  pride  and  vanity  which  had  been  their 
aupport  under  oppression,  and  their  delight  in  their  dajrs  of 
prosperity.  This  restoration  was  the  obvious  and  immediate 
£ruit  of  the  victories  of  -foreigners  over  the  armies  and  provin- 
ices  of  France.  It  crowned  the  first  triumphs  of  those  who 
liad  been  for  twenty  years  the  inveterate  but  baflSed  enemies  of 
the  country^  and  was 'Confessedly  brought  about  by  the  sl«igh« 
ter  of  her  citizens — the  desolation  of  her  fieMs — and  the  humi'- 
Jiation  of  her  national  greatness.  It  formed  part  of  the  greatest 
train  ofcalamities  tbathad  befallen  ^he  country  from  without  in  the 
snemory  of  the  existing  generation,  and  must  have  been  connected 
in  the  minds  of  all  Frenchmen,  with  ideas  of  defeat,  d^radation 
jand  dishonour  4 — ideas  which  -received  no  softening,  in  this  in« 
atance,  from  any  part  of  the  nation  having  been  instrumental  in 
jbringing  it  about,  or  even  from  the  recollection  of  any  feat  of 
arms  or  of  heroic  daring  having  been  performed  in  their  owt 
cause,  by  those  whose  exaltation  was  the  end  and  consummation 
of  all  this  sufiering.  It  was  simply  the  case  of  France  being  in* 
sraded  and  conquered,  and  its  government  overthrown  by  Kusp 
f^m  and  Prussian  krmie^  ,and  of  a  Prince  who  had  not  hce^ 


Ikeard  of  for  twenty  jetm^  coming  nnder  their  escort,  and  a-^ 
scending  the  vacant  throne. 

It  is  plain,  that  nnder  all  these  circumstaaces,  there  was  ncr 
i^eaaon  to  suppose  that  there  could  be  any  active  attachment 
to^  the  pcrson^  of  the  restored  Sbvereign,  or  to  his  family,  in 
the  haay  of  the  nation ;  and  that  though  their  desire  to  ob> 
tain  a  settled  government,  and,  above  ally  to  disarm  the  pre- 
sent hostility  of  their  victorious  enetnies,  might  induce  then» 
to  receive  him,  and  even  to  maihtam  him  on  the  throne,  he 
could  have  no  aersonal  claim  on  their  ref^rd  or  affection,  and 
none  of  that  hold  of  their  habitual  feelings,  which,  in  regu- 
Uur  momarchies,  is  so  apt  to  identify  the  dignity  of  the  Sove^^ 
reign  with  the  honour  of  the  country,  and  gives  to  patriotism 
or  national  partiality,  the  name  and  the  attnbutes  of  Foyalty.— ^^ 
All  their  habits  and  feeling  and  attachments  naturally  ran  in 
another  direction :  And,  with  reference  merely  to  the  cnrcum'^ 
stances  we  have  enumerated,  we  may  safely  say  that  they  must 
have  been  at  least  neutral  and  null  in  behalf  of  Louis  X!viIL^ 
and  that  he*  had  every  thing  like  loyalty  to  create  in  the  breasts 
of  a  people  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  a  stranger. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  circumstances  which  belonged  to 
his  new  situation  and  that  of  the  people  he  war  to  govern.    The 
internal  condition  of  France  had  been  altered  miriDg  his  ab^ 
sence,  at  feast  as  much  as  its  exterior  relations.     The  original 
possessors  of  property  and  rank,  and  ofRcial  and  personal  emi- 
nence, had  been  all  displaced  along  with  the  reigning  family; 
and  those  various  titles  to  power  and  influence  been  settled  for 
twenty  years  upon  other  individuals;    The  whole  frame  and 
structure  of  society  had  been  accommodated  to  this  change; 
and  if  some  few  individuals  vet  survived,  to  whom  ^  the  soil  of 
the  achievement '  might  still  be  snpposcMi  to  adhere,  by  far  the 
greater  part  were  in  possession  of  their  honours  and  emdu-* 
ments  upon  fegitimate  titles.     Innumerabie  multitudesi  had  (air- 
ly bought,  and  diligently  improved,  the  properdes  that  had  been 
originally  confiscated  in  the  heat  and  violence  of  the  Revolu^ 
tion;  and  almost  all  who  had  been  promoted  to  oil^,  or  at- 
tained to  distinction,  had  deserved  the  places  they  had  reach- 
ed, by  the  cultivation  and  exercise  of  their  talents,  or  by  e- 
ninent  services  rendered  to  what  was  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  settled  government  of  the  country.     Still  greater 
numbers,  who  remembered  no  other  government,  had  inno- 
cently succeeded  to  the  advantages  thus  acquired  by  their  pa- 
rents, and  couM  not  easily  be  persuaded  that  they  were  not 
cntided  to  retain  them.     Besides  all  this,  it  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, tliat^  along  with  many  miseriet  and  wrongs,  the  Revo^ 
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lutiofti  had  beeo  productive  of  much  ^abstaaiia]  •benrflt  to  th# 
|rreat  body  of  the  people.  Seignorial  tyranny  and  eoolgsiaBtical 
exactron  nad  been  enCunely  destroyed.  1^  right  of  ihtf  aadoo  at 
lari^e  to  a  voice  in  the  enactment  of  Us  laws,  and  the  in«asui498  oC 
its  government,  had  been  distinctly  reoogniaed  i  and,  tfbore  allf 
the  capacity  of  all  ranks  of  people,  and  of  every  indi^dioit  in* 
deed  in  the  country,  to  be  af^inted  to  eveiy  situation  of  pow«r 
or  dignity  within  it,  had  not  only  been  aUovedf  but  had  been! 
actea  upoQ  in  the  most  ample  and  conspicmitM  manner.  The 
barrier  between  the  noblesse  and  the  lower  or4ens  was  entirelF 
thrown  down,  and  the  very  traces  of  its  existence  effac^  ana 
trodden  smooth :—  Almost  every  person  tn  emiaeivt  statioa  in 
t^rance,  had  risen  from  that  class  of  societv  to  which  aS  emindBt 
station  had  been  formerly  interdtctedi  and  whose  conditiDB  had 
consequently  received  an  accession  of  dignity  arid  advantage 
that  scarcely  admitted  of  beinff  overrated. 

Alt  these  were  the  frtfits  of  the  re^ohuion — the  dear-bought 
fruits  of  the  dangers  and  suffetiogs,  the  criroes  and  anxieties  thai 
had  occurred  in  its  progress— *a£d  now  endeared  them  the  nw 
to  those  by  whom  they  had  been  purchased. at  so  Vast  a  prite.— r 
But  the  return  of  the  Bourlxms  had  always  been  cimMened  ad 
the  triumph  of  a  counter*  revolution  ;*-4md  it  was  obvious  thai 
the  brother  of  Lewis  JLVl^  ascending  the  throne  by  the  exdu* 
sive  aid  of  a  foreign  army^  could  not  l)e  supposed  to  look  wkii 
indulgence  on  any  of  those  changes  or  institutions  which  had 
originated  ill  the  massacre  and  expukion  of  his  family,  or  upon 
any  of  those  individuals  whom  be  found  in  possession  of  the  pro* 
perties  or  offices  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  fiushfid 
(x)mpanions  of  his  exiles  A  thousand  amiable  and  a  tboasand 
l^xcuscable  feelii^  stood  in  the  Way  of  any  such  indcdgenoe  i-^ 
anil  whatever  forbearance  the  necessity  of  his  situation,  or  the 
dictates  of  obvious  policy  might  impose  upon  him)  mo  man  ia 
l^rance  could  doubt  that  he  mast  wiih  to  restore  their  estates 
itnd  dignities  to  the  emigrants,  their  privilege  to  the  nobiliQr, 
ilnd  aU  its  original  powers  to  the  crown.  To  the  body  of  the 
nation,  however,  a  sovereign  with  such  disposition^  could  uoi 
possibly  be  acceptable — nor  could  hi^  accession  be  contemplated 
ti  ithout  feelings  of  general  dbtru&t  and  alarm.  -Speaking  with 
^  very  moderate  latitude,  we  might  say  that  ajl  the  botisioerablf 
iiien  in  France  in  March  1814 — all  who  by  station  or  talent  ai 
i'eputfttlon,  oould  guide  its  opinions,  or  determine  its  oondact^ 
had  interests  opposed  to  such  an  event,  fmd  felt  that  they  trookl 
be  placed  by  it  either  In  the  condition  of  offenders  to  be  punishp 
M,  or  delinquents  to  be  forgiven. 

This  then  was  the  situation  in  which  the  present  soveteigii  ef 
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^iTrancc  stood  at  his  fSrst  acces&ion  in  Apfil  18I4.  Tlicrevraf 
I  not  only  tio  attachment  oit  liking  to  him  of  his  femiiy  in  the  bulk 
:  of  the  nation — but  there  were  'strong  and  very  general  interesta 
E  and  hubits  which  render^  their  retnrn  undesireable,  and  laid 
I  tlie  foundation  of  a  very  wide  spread  feeling  of  alarm  and  jca-^ 
1  krnay  in  the  body  of  the  people.  In  these,  and  in  many  omet 
I  respects,  there  was  no  resemblance  whatever  between  o«r  restore 
i  atton  in  1661  and  that  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814*  Property  had 
I  tiot  changed  hands  at  all  in  England,  durilng  the  time  di  the 
,  usurpation ;  and,  widi  a  few  exceptions,  the  same  individuals  wfaor 
I  held  the  chief  permanent  influence  in  the  country  at  the  bi^ak* 
I  ing  out  of  the  war,  continued  to  possess  it  through  the  wbolef 
I  period  that  dapsed  tiU  the  Restoration. — In  France,  every  thing 
,  was  radically  altered,  and  twenty  years  had  done  the  work  of  se-* 
I    Teral  centuries. 

These  distressing,  but  very  obvious  truths  were  fielt  too  by 

the  Princes  themsehm  and  their  adherents;  and,  conscious  that 

nothing  but  the  total  discomflture  of  the  nfltiofial  force,  and  thai 

,    actual  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  country,  conid  have  opened 

their  way  to  the  throne,  they  felt  that  it  was  not  by  the  assert 

tion  of  their  hereditary  rights  that  it  could  now  be  maintained  ? 

— Aware  that  they  had  been  placed  there  by  nothing  but  the^ 

success  of  the  Allied  arms;  and  that  these  arms  could  not  atmayst 

be  held  odt  to  support  them,  they  were  convinced  of  the  ne' 

cessity  of  creating  it  French  interest  in  their  behalf,  and  at  alt 

^cnts  of  disarming  the  hostilities  and  suAoicions  to  which  they 

could  not  be  ignorant  they  were  liable.    The  only  three  pointsr 

they  had  in  their  favour  were,  1st,  the  support  of  their  vic^ 

torioiis  Allies*-2d,  the  ordinary  patronage  which  belongs  tof 

all  actual  govcrnments«--and,   3dly,  the  advantage  of  being 

ihe  descendants  of  a  former  sovereign,  by  whose  elevation  tM 

idea  of  on  open  competitron,  or  of  setting  up  the  Crown  as  it 

prize  to  be  fotight  for,  was  excluded^    Except  these  three  don-^ 

ftidcrstions,  every  thing,  as  we  have  seen,  was  againsjt  th^m  i 

and  these  were  by  no  means  of  such  derisive  weight  as  might  o^ 

ilrst  sight  ht  imagined.-^The  first,  and  by  far  the  strongest,  w^ 

evidently  of  a  temporary  nature ;  for  though  an  unprcced^ted 

alliance  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  might  seat  a  king  on  the 

throne  of  t^ralnce,  h  was  evidently  absurd  to  suppose,  tnat  they 

should  continue  to  hold  him  on  \i  for  an  indefinite  period  of 

time,  if  he  was  not  abfe  to  keep  his  seat  by  his  own  exertions.-^' 

The  second  was  the  mere  necessary  result  of  acttial  possession^ 

And  sure,  of  course,  to  be  transferred  to  any  one  by  whom  th^ 

possessor  might  be  supplanted. — The  third  did  not  necessarily 

point  to  the  individttak  actually  caDed  to  ib^  succession  f  am^r 
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bkc  the  h«S=t  of  il0ffkMina  or  cfap  |ikj;al«e 
f»fiMn<d,  Tt  fTjfTT^if  iT-ifc  fiirTiri  k  riiiiii  iiiikTii  V 
^^■juit  mk  afi  tlie  horrors  of  tnoihcT  popular  IIi  inhgiia. 
fkej  t>  ro^ht  tkac  In  nnm  of  it  tb^  oo«id  oonpktcfy  dw- 
B»h  tifeetr  aatJfroBtfa, — bat  thai  bocUi^  else  lus  cxmcrteiej »: 
■kocii  to  pentn  oar  ju*?|E«e«  si  to  the  afturs  of  that  cooKy. 
a»  o«r  exjgg' rated  e^tifraie*  of  tbe  rdoctaooe  which  ibcR  li 
have  occ^  Mi^rred  br  dril  cominodoos  ^ost  icel  far  iketf  r* 
iievaL  Be  cSa,  ho«cTer«  as  it  c^aj,  the  Kiw  feia  in  1814,  tk 
tbe  r£[€T  of  tbe  CrovB  wfaicb  vas  then  maM  hiai«  orifiasasc 
BsimT  in  a  desire  to  |pet  rid  of  the  nittiii|g  war  with  Enrofx. 
as^  t^  ii  wooU  never  hare  been  made,  had  the  (brtnoa  of  tk 
CDCtest  been  difierrot.  Aooordingij,  be  did  doc  claim  it  s  ^ 
al>^^iute  acd  n|rbUa]  inheritaiice,  bat  accepted  cbe  oftr  tb 
ws»  nui^,  and  a^^^entcd  io  safastaoce  to  ail  tbe  conditioai  *^ 
wf  ;cb  it  was  qoiu^ed. 

Bj  th's  act,  be  became  at  onee  a  constitutiooal  kii^.  He^^ 
rrcnlzei!  in  tbe  body  which  made  iIk*  oKr,  tbe  mo6t  oob^ 
ctKMTs  of  ali  tbe  revolationarY  institauons,  and  gave  a  wiwiii^ 
vtiequiroca]  pledge  of  his  willingness  to  rerof^nize  ail  that  ^ 
still  rpro^i^nized  bj  bis  subjects  of  tbe  rerolmion  itselft  ^  ^ 
pnndptu  to  wbidi  hhxi  given  birtb.  His  proicssjons,  bov-  , 
erer,  were  namrallj  viewed  with  some  dc;gree  of  dxs^ro^t ;  SQ^ 
comine  back  sorroanded  with  those  emignnts  who  had  Mlvtp 
treated  tbe  whole  revolution  as  a  mere  rebelGon  and  successful  n- 
Toh,  and  opcnHr  declared  their  wishes  for  a  complete  restontk^ 
of  tbe  ancient  monarch j  with  aU  its  accompaniments,  it  wts  of 
tbe  ntmoet  necessity  that  his  conduct  shoold  be  in  conforms? 
with  hi5  professions,  and  that  no  single  act  sfaoold  betray  those 
diapoiutions  or  designs,  tbe  existence  of  which  he  could  not  fail  to 
know  was  so  genmOy  and  reasonably  suspectecL  Let  us  see 
whether  his  acts  were  always  thus  guarded  and  unexceptionable. 
He  began  by  calling  himself  Louis  XVIII. — though  no  soT^ 
reign  after  Louis  XVI.  bad  ever  been  acknowledgca  by  tfaexift- 
tion  ;  and  the  first  hoiur  of  his  accession  he  said  was  Uie  twentv* 
first  y«ar  of  his  r^^-  There  were  obvious  motives  and  temp* 
tatioot  to  tbe  me  oitfais  style ;  but  it  could  not  fail  to  startle  and 
alarm  the  nation«  who  certainly  never  meant  to  acknowlec/g^ 
ihal  ^ty  luid  owed  bim  aliegiaiice  for  twenty  years  before  bi* 
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dJTxivtal  amoi^  Aetiftr  or  that  he  had  a  tif^  to  be  &&ig  at  dt 
independent  of  their  invitation  and  oonseht    He  tbeit,  wittioiit 
takinff  aaj  notice  6f  that  iavitationy  which  he  had  howerer  ao- 
cepted,  declared  that  he  owed  his  throne^  after  QoAi  to  the 
Prince  Rewnt  of  England.    He  ordered  a  moanmeiiC  to  be  e« 
rected  to  the  memory  of  the  emigrants  who  had  &Qen  at  Qui- 
beron  fightiw  against  their  countrymen,  in  an  attempt  to  rees» 
taUidi  we  wnole  ancient  privikges  of  the  crown  and  the  no- 
bles—^nd  immediately  after  ennobled^  by  a  special  gran^  die 
family  of  Greorttes  Cadoudai,  who  had  come  into  the  counti^ 
with  the  arowed  purpose  of  assasinatingi  }ts  former  sovereign. 
In  presenting  the  constitutional  charter  to  the  House  of  B^ 
presentativesy  his  chadceUor  described  it,  in  his  official  speeih, 
as  *  the  voluntary  limitation  of  a  power  in  itself  unlimited.' 
The  liberty  of  the  press,  which  had  been  soletbnly  promised 
on  his  arrival,  was  after#trds  retracted;  and^  what  was  of 
far  more  coiisequencey  wider  the  censnrate.to  which  it  was 
then  subjected  all  sorts  of  invectives  against  the  revohition 
and  every  thing  to  which  it  had  given  nirdi,  as  well  as' the 
most  direct  reclamations  of  the  privilsges  and  properties  oS  the 
emigrants,  were  aUowed  to  be  printed  without  chfulenge,  while 
an  imrdenting  interdict  was  put  upon  all  that  bore  an  opposke 
character.    Ine  most  indiscreet  language  upon  those  Mmccts 
was  openly  held  by  many  persons  who  were  known  to  be  hiffli 
in  the  Royal  favour ;  and  Monsieur,  Oxe  King's  brother,  went 
80  far  as  to  say,  in  a  public  address'  to  the  emigrants  of  4he 
South,  that  though  little  had  been  done  for  them  as  yet^  ''  wv 
^  hope,  in  time,  to  obtain  for  you  a  mate  complete  iostioe^ ' 
The  consequence  of  aU  this  was,  thai  many  individuais  spdkf 
confidently  of  the  properties  which  iormesAjf  bekmged  to  their 
families  as  bdng  still  tudrs  f  and  ihat,  in  conseqmaoe  of  die 
iears  suggested  by  those  proceedings^  very  manv  of  the  hiM* 
ers  of  these  properties  offered  them  for  a  third  part  of  their 
value  to  these  new  claimants,  who,  in  several  instances,  rqeoted 
the  compromise  with  disdain.    About  the  same  tim%  a  nijral 
edict  was  promulgated  ibr  the  formation  of  schools,  and  the  re* 
vival  of  the  r^uktions  of  1750,  for  the  education  of  the  yoang 
nobility ;  and  subscriptions  were  opened  for  their  support^  to. 
which  no  name  but  that  of  an  antient  family  could  be  aomitted  ; 
while  it  was  observed,  that  the  nomination  to  foreign  embassies^ 
and  other  situations  pf  dignity,  was  confined  almort  esdusively 
to  persons  of  the  same  description. 

.  To  these  most  alarmiim  indicadons  of  the  ^irit  of  the  new 
government,  were  added  some  more  substantialy  though  less 
provoking  infracdons  of  the  chiurter  t|ui8  ilDgraciously  promul* 
fOL.  XXV.  Ko.  50.  K  k 
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^ated.  Tlie  aboGticb  of  die  <2r(iKfe  iiomtt  had  been  proi^ 
much  parade  and  solemnity ;  and,  shortly  after,  the  payment 
was  .exacted  with  more  than  usual  rigour.  The  charter  had  de- 
jdared,  that  no  tax  or  impost  of  any  sort  should  be  levied  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  legidature ;  and  a  variety  of  taxes,  ia 
particular  those  upon  newspapers^  upon  letters  of  naturalization, 
and  for  defraying  the  judiciary  establishment,  were  levied  by  a 
mere  order  of  die  chancellor.  In  like  manner,  the  charter  had 
declared,  that  all  the  courts  of  justice  should  remain  as  th^ 
were,  until  alt^^  by  a  spedal  law ;  but  the  King,  after  pro- 
posing a  law  to  the  Qiamber  of  Representatives  for  new-model* 
fing  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  by  far  we  most  important  of  them 
all,  and  finding  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  adopted,  adjourned 
the  Chamber,  and  reorganized  the  court  of  his  own  authority — 
diminishing  Uie  number  of  judges,  and  changing;  several  even 
upon  that  reduced  estaUishment — Besides  many  other  acts  of  m, 
similar  character,  whidi  could  not  be  explained  without  a  longer 
detail. 

We  say  nothing  at  present  as  to  the  justice  or  injoKtice  of 
these  acts.  Some  of  them  may  have  been  thought  unavoidaUcy 
mid  some  may  admit  of  another  justification ;  liut  from  what« 
ever  motive,  good  or  bad,  they  were  performed,  it  seems  im^ 
possible  to  deny,  that  they  were  calculated  to  give  ven-  ffeneral 
disgust  and  alarm  to  the  body  of  the  nation-r*to  ofiend  all  those 
who  bad  become  considerable  under  the  former  government,  and 
to  deaden  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  expect^  more  freedom 
and  impartiality  from  that  which  was  begup.  The  consequence 
accordingly  was,  tba(  the  people  began  to  regard  their  new 
princes  with  distrustt.  anger,  and  disdain.  Manv  ipho  had  at 
first  suspported  them,  became  sullen  and  alienated.  Those  who 
had  been  neutral,  were  turned  into  decided  enemies;  and  %vlA 
OS  had  idways  been  hostile,  became  clamorous  and  forward  in 
their  opposition. 

In  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  Bonaparte  landed  ftom  Elba: 
And  it  is  in  vain  to  disguise  that  it  was  this  state  of  the  pul^ 
mind,  and  this  alone,  thftt  made  it  possible  for  him  to  advance 
^umphantly  to  Paris.  Some  concert  and  preparation  there 
probaUy  was,— but  no  detailed  plan  for  his  march ;  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprize  was  evidently  trusted,  in  the  main,  to  the 
^seal  and  discontent  of  the  soldiery,  and  to  the  general  indiffer* 
cnce,  despondency  and  alienation  which  the  conduct  of  the 
new  Government  had  inspired.  France  had  no  occasion*  cei^ 
tain]y,'td  love  or  to*  trust  this  mighty  conqueror;  *  and  yet» 

*  We  could  more  easily  account,  however,  for  the  love  of  his 
l^wn  subjects  whom  he  ba4  trained  to  profitable  servili^  or  pfQfii* 
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with  aB  tlie  hazard  of  an  unproTided  war  wht(^  h|s  return 
brought  with  it,  it  is  certain  that  she  submitted  more  en- 
lirely  and  implicithr  to  him  than  she  did  to  Lonb  XVIII. 
ia  the  first  days  of  his  apparent  popularity.  The  interests  of 
freedom  and  of  the  ri^ts  acquired  by  the  Revolution  seemed 
once  more  id<mtified  with  his ;  and»  miserable  as  that  delusion 
was,  the  eagerness  with  whidi  many  persons  rushed  into  it, 
showed  suflkiently  how  very  popular  tnese  interests  still  were 
in  the  country,  and  the  roij^ty  influence  which  might  be  gain- 
ed or  lost  by  consulting  thenu  The  dan^  to  the  restored  jBdh 
peror,  therefore,  was  wholly  irom  without,— »^iie  that  to 
Louis  XVUI.  had  been  wholly  from  within.  He  made  head  widi 
his  usual  abcrity  against  that  danger ;  dashed  himself  desperate- 
ly against  the  iron  lines  of  the  English  at  Waterloo— «nd  was 
broken  to  pieces  and  totally  destroyed  in  the  shock.    The  vie- 

gate  amUtiony  than  for  the  strange  partiality  whidi  has  lately  iodi* 
cated  Its^for  him  among  some  of  those  who  profisss  to  be  lovers  of 
liber^  in  this. country.  It  is  a  fine  thing,  no  doubt,  to  be  gener« 
eoa  to  a  fiAen  fbct  and  net  to  iaeuk  that  whidi  we  were  latdy  com« 
polled  to  fear :  and*  upon  this  principle,  we  cofdially  approve  of  all 
the  decencies  and  external  civilities  that  have  been  observed  in  the 
recent  treatment  of  this  Imperial  captive.  It  is  to  our  own  honour 
and  dignity,  however,  and  not  to  his  merits,  that  these  obserrances  are 
due ;  and  we  are  altogether  unable  to  conceive,  how  (lis  mere  down* 
fal  should  convert  htm  into  an  object  of  regard  or.  afiection,  wlio 
was  generally  admitted,  in  the  days  of  his  exaltation,  to  deserve  tl^e 
execration  of  all  friends  to  political  freedom  or  national  independ« 
ence.  To  us,  he  has  always  appeared  a  roost  pernicious  and  detest- 
able tjrrant,  without  feeling,  prmciple,  or  concern  for  human  suf« 
fbrings  or  honour — and  such  he  appears  to  us  still.  Even  they  who 
now  seem  inclined  to  relent  towards  htm,,  can  find  nothing  better  to  say 
in  his  behalf,  than'  that  he  is  not  worse  dian  the  run  of  other  tyrants 
and  conquerors— and  we  believe  this  to  be  true :  But  is  that  a  rea* 
sen  whv  those  who  hate  and  oppose  them^  should  feel  any  kindness 
and  faidulgenoe  for  him  9  For  our  part,  we  know  nothing  so  hateful 
as  a  tyrant  and  a  conqueror ;  and  it  is  quite  enough  that  he  is  ad- 
mitted to  belong  to  that  fraternity.  But  it  is  proper  to  el^serve^ 
that,  though  not  worse  perhaps  m  character  than  pther  ^ants,  lie 
has  had  far  more  power,  and  dpi^e  fiu-  more  mischief,  than  any  other 
i|i  recent  times ;  and  therefore  deserves  to  be  more  hated.  The  sort 
of  hankering  afr^r  him  which  we  can  trace  among  some  of  our  good 
Whigs,  proceeds,  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the-circumstance  of  his 
b^ing  now  abused  and  insulted  by  the  servile  tools  of  tyrants  no^ 
much  better  than  himself.  But  it  is  a  gross  perversion  of  a  good  prin« 
dole,  and  does  real  Injury  to  the  cause  which  it  is  meant  to  serve. 

Kk2 
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Cory  qT  fbreigaenf  and  Ae  defeat  of  the  FteaA  anttiea^  ag^kw 
opened  ifae  way  for  Loiis  to  die  French  thrmie. 

Alter  the  impresshre  lenon  which  this  second  expakkm  of  th* 
family  most  have  taught,  it  is  iDtefeetiQg  to  contidlr  what 
•ures  they  adopted  to  correct  die  enrors,  or  anpply  ifaa  oim 
which  had  oontribnted  to  that  oatastroplie. 

In  the  finU  pUiee,  instead  of  waiting  beyond  die  finontia'  tiH 
the  first  shock  of  rage  and  humiliation  attending  the  d^ftat  wns 
ov^t  and  the  odium  of  the  aerere  meamras  to  whtokil  necen^ 
•ariiy  led  had  subsided,  and  then  coming  in  to  share  aad  niiti* 
gate  the  national  a6Kctions, — ^his  Muesty  was  ad^iaed  to  coom 
ttadk  to  Paris  in  the  Tenr  midst  of  the  AIUhI  forces^  and  tb«s 
direcdy  to  connect  himsdr  with  all  their  obnoxious  prooeedinf^ 
and  to  exhibit  himself,  not  imly  aa  profiting  by  the  national  dta* 
comfiture,  which  he  nnquasdonably  dk},  but  as  exnldng  and  r#» 
joicing  in  their  calamitiea. 

In  the  second  place,  before  any  treaty  of  peaee  was  condudecl 
with  the  nation,  and  while  the  national  army  had  retired  by  nasi* 
vention,  he  set  himself  down  in  his  capital,  surrounded  by  two 
or  dirce  hundred  thousand  fbreign  soldiers,  and  there  agreed  to 
terms  more  humiliating  and  disadrantageous  for  Fnuioe,  than 
ever  had  been  imposed  on  her  in  the  course  of  diree  faundfed 
yean  of  war  and  nq^iation :  Ahnost  all  her  border  garrisons 
and  places  of  strength  were  to  be  given  op  to  a  foragn  soMierjr^ 
and  targe  payments  were  to  be  mme  to  defray  their  expenses  in 
this  triumphant  war.  tt  was  in  this  way  that  the  county  was  to 
pay  for  the  expense  to  which  Europe  had  been  put  in  bringing 
them  back  their  King  ! — and  his  popularity  must  have  been  great 
indeed,  if  his  return  did  not  appear  dearly  bought  with  the 
blood  of  an  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen— the  nnprecedent* 
ed  mortification  of  the  national  vanity — the  loss  of  twenty  firon* 
tier  towns — and  the  stipulation  of  forty  or  fifty  millions  sterhng 
of  tribute  to  those  Allies  of  their  Sovereign. 

In  this  situaUon  of  affairs,  and  still  overawed  or  protected  hf 
the  foreign  armies,  the  King  immediately  removed  the  wimln 
of  the  prefects  and  provincial  officers,  and  replaced  then  witk 
men  for  the  most  part  of  violent  Royilist  principles-— aaiqr. 
of  them  emigrants,  utterly  unknown  and  neoessarily  suspeated 
in  their  districts— and  almost  all  of  them  understood  to  oe  fld» 
verse  to  any  limitations  whatever  on  the  Royal  authority.  Hit 
pretext  (or  this  change  was,  that  the  former  prefects  had  made 
no  efibrts  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Bonaparte ;  and  thai  it  was 
necessary  to  have  officers  upon  whose  fldelitv  his  Majesty  might 
cionfidentlv  rely.  But  the  charge  of  nonresistance  to  Bonaparte 
w$s  equally  applicable  to  the  nation  at  large  $  and  it  must  liav^ 
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Ml'ft  lUbd  ibHnirfttg  l^tbe  pebpie  Ki  tMf  that  M  erne  w^ 
iMjimigln  ikiiiiriiln(j  iif  ibe  Kuag^  eonfid^ee  who  ha^  not  pro^ 
n^iffrt  Imtilliy  to  tkdf  A^e^om. 

-V    ISmi  Mott  at^«  however^  was  more  decisive    TIte  legtstative 
I    xmIms  appokitoa  by  die  Eknperor  were  tteeessarity  dhsolvcx! ; 
~  ^  in  the  new  nMniaatien  of  PlBers,  there  was  a  i^dous  ex*^ 
of  almost  aU  wbo  bad  a^^zed  tbeiqselvea  lu  any  Hn^e 
ohnent  to  the  ptfoeiples  of  the  Revohitton,  this  was  n6 
moaw  than  eonld  be  aooonnted  for,  and  excused,  by  the  prqu- 
.^dBoea  and  alacBia  of  Royalty,  in  a  body  dependhig  eptirely  on  its 
.  pknsove  for  Ha  existeiioe.    In  the  election  of  the  Representatives. 
^kowever^  ibera  waa  an  imevfttaiee  of  a  more  extitu>rdinary  and 
'  ^ooBtioiiaMa  cbawwlen    Those  deetions,  it  may  not  be  known 
.  to  all  our  raarietB,  had  been  finally  r^ittated  by  Bonaparte  soon 
'  after  bis  assompikm  of  the  government,  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
Vike  old  aiJslocraey  being  ^itirety  destroyed,  it  was  very  early 
^  liwogbt  ekpecheBt  to  do  sometUng  towards  supplying  its  place ; 
^  and,  in  otae#  to  reconcile  diis  with  the  revolutionary  right  of 
^  aanvenal  asflfhigei  it  was  agreed  that  the  primary  electors  of 
^  •tevy  defMPtaieBt  sboirid  nominate  a  certain  number  of  persons, 
"^  wilb  oensideniUe  qwalifieations  in  respect  9f  property,  wbp 
'  afaould  deel  the  reipHres^mtatives'  for  the  Iqnslative  body.    The 
'  ^anffs  introdneed  bj  Bonaparte  was  to  make  those  last.df^tors 
^  h^mekfimclionsmr  l]fi^-*-«nd  thus  to  limit  the  rf|^^ 
^   ftrenee  in  the  body  of  the  people,  to  merely  filling  up  die  va- 
■^   candes  which  might  firom  time  to  time  erise-  in  their  body.-* 
^    That  energetic  sovereign,  however,  was  not  very  foiid  of  popu- 
^    lar  iatarferi'nee  in  «iy  shajse-^-and  it  had  accordingly  happened 
^    thatt  during  the  whole  pmod  of  his  power,  n6  vacancies  ever 
^    bad  been  supplied — and,  at  the  period  of  the  King^j  last  resto* 
^    satioBy  the  electoral  collegesi  as  they  were  called,  were  deficient 
^    of  their  complement  by  one  third,  or  in  some  instances  one  half 
of  their  Bnmber.— « When  the  kityg  came  to  itoue  orders  for  re- 
^     tvning  «  new  Gbamber  of  Depoties,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
<*     alaatoral  eoUeges  ought  previously  to  be  raisea  to  their  proper 
^     Mia  3  Bot,  inalead  of  referring  for  this' purpose  to  the  primftiy 
I     slactots,  ■  it  was  thought  better  just  to  order  the  prefects  of  the 
'     dapartoumtSi  who  by  this  time  were  all  decided  royalists,  to 
>     make  op  the  complement,  by  nominating,  of  their  own  authority, 
saab  ft  number  cf  trustwottfay  persons  in  the  neighbooritodd  as 
aniriit  be  required  fior  that  purpoee.  ' 

i  This  was  aebordingly  done;  and  as  those  supplemental^  mci^^ 
r  bsN  were^  of  eonrse,  »emoit  vkdent  Bbyaliirts  wbiUi  ^etmfect 
(  eeaU  And  in  his  distriet^  all  ihe  deputies,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
'      #epllofes^  pioved  to  be  of  the  isame  aiaractet*^and,  in  some  in- 
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|teioi%  AtoiitfaalbodlyofdaciogBfiftiMite 
Mval  oooMDcc^  and  toft  tht  nbrtifn  wiinif 
Sndi,  we  believe,  b  the  true  hiitaiy  end  mm 
tbiuChanber  of  Depotieft  vlueh  luiweMreiMethei 
tioot  in  Franoet  nd  hes  afareedj  aigiielkfill 
marks  of  devodon  to  the  OMiae  of  tlie  CoMt.^^Sa  im  fanl 
fillinff  the  apprapriate  diUy  of  a  repra^ 
the  laod^  by  leaiuBg  toivards  the  dcynrralieal  udm-^  the«» 
idtutioDt  and  maintaining  «  ooaMaot  jeaioiiaf  otwfnmLmamit 
ment,  it  ia  notoriow  that  it  is  a  great  deal  iMiie  nryiit  ihr 
eitber  the  Kin^  or  bis  mintfttfi — that  the  aMoiataa  Jhai  toe 
Jeft  in  a  small  Bunority  oa  the  popular  sid%  m 
question  of  a  cosistitntional  Batwre  and  Uiat  tlMi 
on  the  part  of  the  Court  has  beeot  Aot  to  seoure  Sm 
but  to  keep  it  wfchio  BBoderate  limits.  The  rfcamhcar  of  fiia^ 
nominated  at  the  same  time  by  the  King  aione»  as  tho  Imbmi 
and  aristocratical  fence  of  the  mooarchy,  ia  br  kmm  wmmmdt 
eal  than  this  popular  assembly«  which  professas  to  wcfmmmti^ 
part  of  the  state  which  is  the  flMMt  jealous  of  coQXtinflUioaotk  (k 
of  450  members,  of  whom  scarcely  so  aaam  aa  400  h«fe  &" 
assembledf  the  romaM>n  calcuktion  is^  that  tbeiw  are  mope  iha 
150  Tiolent  Royalists^  who  think  tl^at  the  eaMarauls  abosild  kie 
all  their  prapertgr  ud  privileoes  raslimdt  aM  that  mU  who  hd 
^▼ef  heU  office  of  any  kind  Before  April  18I4»  aim^t  to  hr  tf 
ited  from  the  cojontryi— nearly  200  who  go  along  wiab  the  mi- 
nistry in  moce  moderate  projeeta  both  of  reward  and  of  juai^ 
ment — about  90  constitutionalistsy  and  i5xv  SO  old.jacijMi* 

A  body  so  constituted,  cannot  well  be  supposed  tp  be  atti 
representation  of  the  public  opinioOf  or  to  command  aaiifib  JW^ 
lie  respect  by  its  proeeedings*  Am^Mrding^,  from  the  fiat  hav 
of  its  convocation^  it  has  been  th^  custom  with  the  grwt  maift^ 
the  discontented,  to  make,  a  mock  of  its  pretensianai.gnd  tokoU 
it  out  as  in  direct  opposition  to  the  general  fr|m|iiu<nta  of  tki 
country.  It  is  even  understoodf  that  the  Court  itself  Jii^  basae* 
larmed  at  the  extravagance  and  excess  of  iu  toysity  i  and  tkotit 
actually  was  in  contemplation  to  have  dissolved  it» 
bled  another,  by  a  mote  unexceptionable  mode  of 

All  that  has  passed  suioiv  ^  heen  calculated  to  najnaMfn 
rather  than  allay,  the  reaentment  and  distrust  orc—oiMd  kj 
the  course  of  policy  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  dcHpiali 
The  removal  of  f^oucb^  and  Talleyrand  Irom  the  miniguib  ^ 
no  other  known  offimce  than  that  of  havim  bekmged  to  tfeen- 
volution,  and  having  urgad  the  necessity  oTconGiliatii] 

which  could  not  be  subdued— a  number  of  arvesta  kf 

of  gavemm^u  without  the  aiuhorityfrf*  law    u»d  •  l/mfm^ 
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flwpaNBB|p  Mi  vm  |MfMMiii  lor  poioiMu  omKtjff  mw  yf&nt  mm 
lie  piacwSop  the  dotrtkracd  lappreation  of  the  Hber^of  the 
jwew,  and  the  ixiirtiBatwd  partialis  of  the  ccnaori  the  baafbaroui 
pei'aeetttkm  ef  the  ProtMtantiy  lifowedfy  ea  the  aoore  of  the&r 
gaami  krfe  ofcivil  fiberty— 4he  mnmn  of  the  prineet  into  the 
ptovioceB  iBoit  noted  finr  the  violence  of  their  rograKst  principles 
-^dw  exdnarre  finroor  ihomi  to  priests  and  emiffrmts-^and  the 
gefeMral.-irrilelion  fmAiud  by  the  preieiice  of  Uie  armed  allies 
of  tfa^  Kn^,  and  the  hnauKatintf  restitutions  open  which  they 
hmve  insisted'  haye  dl  conspired  to  foster  that  spirit  of  discoo^ 
tent  aaid  hnpetiince  towards  thegovenunent»  df  wiricfa  thefoanirf 
dations  Iiad  bestt  laid  by  so  many  other  causes. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  public  and  overt  acts  of 
the  ffovenunenty  and  of  cireumstaoces  the  eaustence  and  eflect  of 
which  seem  equally  undeniable  $  and  if  there  wete  nothiog^more 
in  the  cassy  ve  sbonkl  think  the  canseii  of  a  ^peneral  and  very 
danflerons  discontent  sufficiently  aocounted  for.  But  the  truda 
i&f  tnat  those  feej^ngs  are  more  embittered  by  circumstances  of 
i#faich  it  is  impossible  topivKiuoe  the  sauie  evidence,  and  in  the 
reahty  of  vrhicb  it  is  oonaequeotly  impoinible  to  hate  tiie  samd 
assuraacc*  .  k  i^ticrtoriousy  however,  all  over  France,  tluu  it  i^ 
Bot  so  sraeh  asainst  the  King  himsell,  as  against  those  members 
of  his  family  vmo  are  most  about  his  person,  that  the  suspicions 
and  resentment  of  the  nation  are  directed;  and  that  by  far  the 
most  formidable  esnfaprhitfap  has  been  produced,  bv  the  impres* 
sions  which  nniiappfiy  prevail  as  to  the  principles  and  deportment 
of  the  princes  next  in  soocession  to  the  throne*  Monsieur,  though 
prineipally  bent  upon  the  tfestoradon  of  the  Church  to  its  pri^. 
mitive  power  and  splendour,  is  said  to  profess  op&oly  hb  prefeiw 
ence  of  an  absohite  nMnarehy,  and  to  speak  with  undisguised 
hostihty  of  dl  representative  assemblies,  and  other  chedis  on 
she  royal  anthority.  The  Due  d'Angoideme,  bred  up  in  tb^ 
same  fnrindpks,  has  bad  bis  zeal  for  th^m  inflamed  by  the  en^ 
thnsiastie  temper  of  his  wife,  who  has  all  the  stpirit  of  a  martyr 
fer  the  came— and  many  apologies  for  tfaas  spirit  which  its  mari 
tyvseonki  not  always  claim.  At  Bourdeaux  and  Nismes,  and  in 
variens  parts  of  the  Souths  setf-created  bands  are  said  to  have 
risen  np^  breajhing  vengeance  against  all  who  have  taken  any 
part  in  tfe  revolution.;  and  contending  for  the  restoration  of 
the  oU  monarchy*  Hieir  royaUsm  is  so  exalted^  that  tl»y  wUl 
net  wear  the  white  cockade,  which  they  say  had  been  contami- 
nated by  the  Sooch  of  repol>licans  and  regn^ides  i  but  adc^n 
tlismsiilms  in  the  cokMurs  of  the  Duchesse  D' Angouleme^  whose 
chMipioiis  they  profess  to  be.  The  Doc  de  Bern  is  still  more 
aopepular  tlmn  any  of  the  other  three.    To  their  impUdkbisr 
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irnid  to mii KhtdAwtm  and  srr«niic& of  wmKomt^  mUAiium 
fl¥«a  dsep  aiid  JacUibleofieti^  Ttwie  iUmliiuugipetWMt 
dbeir  UDiiiediate  o^nidinpti  aflid  adfte%  arf^  pteiliirdyi 
to  bdd  langUBge  of  the  «Mit  nmqitmcri  Idttd  m^lhtir  btn  dm 
desy  oodpr  the  veiy  not  tit  the  ToiUeiieBf  aoA  is  diuuwm 
with  cansickemUe  <i|)tiiiiieM,  of  the  msemmiiy  of  pntlaiif  to  diilh 
a&  who  hid  any  shaiein  the  eondetntuitfoa  cf  Loeii  XVSLi  mtA 
«f  teiiiiig  the  property  «nd  benkhmg  the  pertone  ef  aH  «ho 
had  ever  held  or  accepfeett  any  enpbymeat  whaHmwier.<Bder 
anyof  tbe»0vdulkviafygDvfiQiiMntai^«-4iaeA«^  they 

are  said  to  conteoiokte  die  fonatiAtm  of  a  nuae  romUst  amy 
io  La  Vend^  and  the  Sooth,  by  meaoB  of  aaiMi»  after  the  fiic* 
tjoos hayebeen  dhpettd  of,  they ppcpoee  to ledeeai the nationat 
honour,  bv  taking  vengeance  on  the  £iidith  and  ether  foreign* 
ere.  who  h  ave  taken  BUcb  an  nngeneceni  adtantaga  of  their  wmc** 
nets  to  epoU  and  difnbk  the  country. 

For  the  tnidi  of  these  impntattone,  of  conreot  we  do  net  pre« 
tend  to  voudi ;  nor  do  we  even  profess  to  have  gronnds  sofc 
fident  absolutdv  to  settle  our  own  bdief  with  regvd  to  theai  r 
Bat  we  do  voncn  for  the  faet,  that  soeh  iompotations  are  eery  go- 
neraliy  made  and  beUei^  at  PMris  i  and  that  by  persons  whoee 
means  of  information  and  general  veraeity  are  mm  to  be  eqoeU 
ly  unquestionable.  It  is  no  kse  certain,  that  the  same  imprea*^ 
flions  are  very  widely  diffused  through  tba  body  ofithe  nation, 
and  have  been  greatly  strengthened  imd  examraled  by  die  klo 
roissicm  of  the  Ihic  d'Angoaleme  into  die  Sooth,  ^and  that  of 
the  Due  de  Berri  to  La  \imd6e.  Of  their  efiect  in  pnMBoting 
theprevious  animosity  and  ahurn,  it  is  needless  to  say  any  thing. 

To  what  practical  end  this  aniraosi^  tends,  it  is  not  perhape 
quite  so  easy  to  determine*  In  one  point,  however,  all  bnt  the 
hi^jflying  royalists  seem  to  be  agreed**-<^diat  they  never  will  enb» 
mit  to  a  government  which  does  not  cordialfy-recegniae  all  that 
is  now  defended  by  any  body  in  the  Eevolution,^«-gi»siitne«4th-' 
out  gnidoing  all  the  popular  rights  and  privileges  whtekhavehetRi 
acquired  Dy  the  Revolution,— and  ackdowledgaaBoenamem^aaA 
benefactors  to  the  nation,  many  of  those  who  distinguished  theas* 
edves  in  the eervioeof  France,  while  it  woidd  have* been hrid 
both  criminal  and  Tidicu|ous  to  talk  of  the  ri|{hta  of  t4e  Boar- 
bbns.^  Many  seem  now  persuaded,  that  it  is  ui  vak  toliepe  for 
such  a  government  under  the  present  monasch,  or liiainnia- 
diate  successors  i  and  that  the  nrst  cpportuni^  mnst  be  ttiaa 
again  to  expel  them  from  the  country.  Othese  are  wf  opinioRf 
mi  if  the  King,  wlio  is  by  no  means  penoaaUy  obnpcioos^ 
would  eroandpate  himself  from  the  yoke  of  diepriaoist  and  take 
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fab  ^€— wSk-i^  fteqnatiited  wiA  the  pre^t  sItiiaCkm  of 

SVanoet  he  might  fitOI  retrieve  his  past  errors,  and  maintaitt 

on  tfcb'tbhide  fer  the  remafiider  of  his  days.    The 

ii  a  repiMfc  '^eems  to  be  universally  abandoned— *at  A 

^^ronca <ic  is  ttcmrsaHy  disavowed.    The  star  of  Napoleon,  too^ 

aoesna  to'be  sen^enriljp  oonsidered  as  ^et ;  and  diough  there  have 

Iwiftf  raHoain  <^«  de^ni  to  bring  forwahl  his  son,  under  the  aus-' 

f\mm  <if  Auatrfa,  yet  this  is  understood  to  be,  as  jet  at  I&ast,  no* 

ihlnr  More  tlmi  an  angry  and  undigested  conceptioA  of  some  of 

tiie  moonteiiced  mWtary  leaders,  and  never  likely  to  make  ahy 

eoasideraUe  party  hi  the  country ,^-^which  it  wOuld  naturally 

throw,  during  the  minority  of  the  vonng  Emperor,  hito  the  hated 

iHlnds  of  Austria,  or  subject  to  tne  sanguinary  competitions  of 

fhrai  gHMsrala  and  'arories* 

At  present  we  are  ineKned  to  think,  thkt  the  senera!  voice  of 
the  discontented  would  be  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans — and 
that  bis  appointment  lo  a  limited  monarchy  would  satisfy  a  great- 
er itti^ofi^  of  aB  parties,  and  wpease  filr  more  jealousies  and 
riferms  thfl^  any  other  measure  that  could  be  suggested.    Such 
a  chofee  would  ensure  theie  three  great  advantages  to  the  na*> 
tkm.    In  the*  tmi  place,  they  would  have  a  king  who  owed  bis 
erowli  uiieeatvoci^  to  0ie  will  of  the  country,  and  consequeirt- 
ly  eodd  cfeim  nomng  as  h!s  right  by  birth,  nor  dispute  the 
legitiflsacy  of  any  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  ^ 
ven.    In' the  second  places  Aey  would  have  a  king  connected 
widi  the  Revolution  by  his  parentam  an^  early  education,  and 
dia^re  «ot  HaUe  to  be  tempted l>y  &mily  afi^tion,  or  to  be 
snspoi^  ^f'behig  tempted  to  look  upon  those  concerned  in  the 
]lefdttdtt»  whb  fedSngs  of  hatred  or  revenge: — And,  finally,  they 
wMkt  have  a  king  so  near  in  blood  to  the  lineal  successor  to  the 
throne,  and  so  mtle  entided  to  the  dimity  for  his  personal  ser- 
vices or  exertions,  as  to  mark  a  considerable  veneration  for  the 
prfaieipie  of  hereditary  succession  ,^-^to  conciliate  the  moderate 
royattsts  on  the  one  band,  and  to  prevent  this  limited  exercise 
of  d^doe^  in  sai  emergency  so  new  and  important,  from  aflRntU 
ing  any  encouragement  to  the  perilous  experiment  of  an  elective 
raonarehy— or,  m  other  words,  a  crown  set  up  as  a  prize  to  be 
fSmtht  Ibr  by  «dl  the  daring  and  ambitious  spirits  in  the  country. 
These  considerations  are  so  forcible,  ana,  at  the  same  timep 
so  ()bviotts,'  that  we  cannot  help  believing,  that  if  things  do  not 
mend  greatfybefbi^  the  death  of  the  King,  whose  hedth  and 
hiMtt  oo  not-proHn!!^  a  long  course  of  existence;— or  if,  evm 
durfag  his  ttfb,  ^discontents  should  rise  so  hlg^,  as  to  produce 
aoeiher  subversldn  of  die  government,  by  far  the  most  likely, 
dad,  npon  the  whole,  the  most  desirame  issue,  will  be  the 
tnuMferenee  of  the  sceptre  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  upon  ooo- 
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jHdeoPi  QKm  finroaraUe  to  geociftl  liberty  An  iMve  yel  iMnf 
admitud  by  a  French  SoTerdgn* 

We  lure  &r  from  mtesding  to  insuiiutei  tiun  tbat  iftistnoM 
person  \m  actoidly  taken  any  measiHeB  to  bring  abom  aadi  a 
consuQunaticMi)  ot  that  he  fe  even  soapected  of  cahalHng  wffsmn^ 
the  torone  of  hk  Idnsmani  On  t«  oontrarv*  it  k  oeiienliy 
understood,  that  he  has  CBKAdly  kept,  hims^  akof  fipon  tbeF 
haaaxd  of  idl  such  impntations ;— ^and  that  tboqgh  bis  partisail» 
may  conjecture  that  to  will  not  refuse  tbe  greatness  that  nu^  bo^ 
put  upon  hhn»  they  are  perfectly  aware  tluit  he  wiU  hunseff  d<r 
nothing  to  bring  it  to  him,  nor  use  any  other  avts  tastrengdieii^ 
his  interest,  th^i  a  scrapuknis  adherence  to  the  prindpies  «  ^ 
oonstittttional  charter,  which  the  whole  nation  is  now  bound  to 
observe.  This  character,  as  fiir  as  we  can  gathefy^  is  thaft  dF 
much  good  sense  and 


Hitherto  we  fa^ve  been  speaking  veiymuofa  in  the  name  of 
the  opnstitutionaKstH,  or  those  who  think  tbe^  have  room  to 
complain  of  the  eiisting  ffoviemment,  and  who  say  that  they' 
comprdiend  nine-tent|i9  of  the  whole  French  peopiai-— and  in 
atatin^  tbe  &cts  on  which  they  mainly  rely  for  the  justifioataoii- 
^  their  discontents^  we  have  perhaps  unconsciovsly  borrowed  ^ 
little  too  much  of  their  tone  and  temper.  It  would  not  be  faip^ 
however,  to  conclude  this  hasty  sketoi  cC  the  aetuai  atale  of  die 
country,  wi Aont  taking  aonie  notice  of  tbe  pleaa  and*  aveftnenta 
of  the  Royalists. 

.  A^inktiag^  as  they  do  in  substance,  most  of  the  fiids  whicb^ 
we  ha^e  already  stated  as  notorious,  the  moderate  pei«Ms  of 
diis  party  certainly  deny  that  the  King  looks  with  aa^  grudgaag 
or  regret  on  the  rights  which  the  constitutional  d^arter  cott* 
firms  to  tbe  people  at  larger  or  that  the  Princes  profess  any  hoa>^ 
tility  to  that  constitution,  l^hey  say,  we  are  afraid  not  V^ 
correctly,  that  the  system  of  knity  and  oonidenee  was  fiid^ 
tried  di^ring  the  last  short  reign,  when  it  was  diasnefiify  abat- 
ed, and  that  greater  distrust  l^ld  severity  are  now  indispen- 
sabk  for  their  safety ; — t^t  those  who  are  discontented  nowy* 
nevev  would  be  satisfied  while  uiy  power  was  left  to  the  Qtornn^ 
and  that  it  is  as  well  to  reost  their  precenfionB  at  thkjpoint  a» 
at  any  other  ;-^that  they  must  at  all  ef  enis  havi^  a  feroa  far  their 
protection,  upon  which  they  can  rely— and  that  if  th#  proved 
fiuthlessness  of  so  many  wlio  made  professiOBis  irf*  attachmenCr 
compek  Uiem  to  choose  that  force  among  persons  who  aany 
dieir  notions  of  lovalty  somewhat  farther  than  the  present  co»* 
stitution  admits,  that  k  no  fiuUt  of  thdrs;  and  it  will  be  easy 
for  the  government  to  prevent  thk  excessive  devoticii  of  thair 
supporters  from  producmg  any  practical  mischief.    They  numK, 
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tMi  alM»  thit  llie  «iil^  tioloit  oMoodon  Id  tlrafr  fsvero^ 

tti€Bt  18  to  be  fimnd  among  the  oiseoDtQiited  and  aMkiool 

aoldseryt  wbo  ia«k  again  for  conquest  and  pWage,  under  a 

miliiary  ■  fiovereitfi  I   and  that  the  great  mats  of  the  peopli% 

thMigh  oferaweo  by  tbie  daogemus  ehtts  of  perMins,  are  in  their 

hoarta  for  the  Kkig'agoTemment — aa  that  under  which  they  wU 

have  iMat  peaDe^  and  moat  Bobftanlial  freedom :  And  they  umu* 

tarn  farther,  tlttt  the  gentna  of  the  French  nation*  and  their 

lale  habits^  lead  them  to  aubmit  ranch  more  patiently  to  the 

band  of  power  than  the  voice  of  reaseoi — ^and  that  if  th^ 

ODiild  only  get  anch  •an  army  aa  to  rqitesa  all  internal  rariii 

naae,  the  country  would  iall  very  readiiy  into  iu  old  bahitaof 

obodienee  to  legitimate  forces    They  confess^  that  the  propeno* 

tjf  of  the  people  ia  to  war^  and  that  their  i^ing  passion  is  foir 

Boilitary  |por^  i^-4Hid  upon  ihia»  in  lact^  they  now  build  their 

chief  hope  of  consolidatinft  their  governments    Hie  Allies^  thqy 

aa^  aaio  pMieulfrly  the  -Englisbt  have  behaved  ungenerously^ 

and  even  de^tfioUy,  in  coming  into  their  oounirv,  inth  profe%* 

aiona  of  amity  to  all  but  Bonaparte  and  his  adherents  §  and^ 

then  taking  advantage  of  their  weakness  and  unpr^pai^ed  con* 

ditjoUf  to  plunder  and  insult  tbem,  like  a  conquered  people  i  to 

eamet  iribute  frofn  ihem ;  to  dictate,  to  them  what  garrisoni 

they  shall  ha¥e»  and  where  the;^  shall  be  stationea  in  their  own 

italmi  and  to.  seiso  upon  thmr  wboki  frosuiery  and  qnuter  a 

foreign  arn^  upd^  tham  for  a  period  of  years  after  all  pre* 

teats  for  heatility  have  disappeared.    By  holding  out  this  lan» 

gH>g%  wbkb  no  doubt  i^^^  m  esa^tfy  with  the  sentimenu  of 

all  cbasea  of  Ffenchmepiy  they  expect  very  easily  to  raise  an 

anayt  which  will  at  once  strengimn  their  bands  against  aB 

domestic  enmity,  and  enable  them,  in  due  time,  to  dnve  these 

mnicherotts  invaders  from  their  soil,  and  retrieve  the  nuUtary 

honour  of  F«imce,  at  the  same  time  that  they  restore  iu  inde* 

psndencew 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  language  is  heU  by  official 
persons  about  the.  Ckmrt  on  public  occasions ;  but  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  that  it  is  held  by  the  great  body  of  Koyahau  in- 
dividually,  and  that  with  very  little 'reserve  or  concealments  smd 
that  the  haired  to  England  is  now,^  on  the  whole,  mcHre  acrimo* 
niottSy  and  mora  openly « and  c^Eensiveiy  expressed  among  thia 
class  of  poaons  than  aniong  their  antagonists.  It  is,  or  was  a| 
lesst  very  kteiy,  an  ordinary  topic  of  reproach  with  them,  that 
our  Government  was  actoaUy  in  league  with  the  partisans  oC 
Orleans  to  bcifl||;  about  the  «expnl$ion  of  the  present  Kingi-^ 
and  seme.belief  in  this  imputation  may  perhaps  have  mitigated 
thi  hostilky  of  the  .constitutionalists^ 
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fVotn  diMT  sute  of  parriev  and  of  ftcts,  our  teaAm  suiy  jo^ 
fer  tbemeelves  what  is  Hkely  to  t^  the  fortune  of  this  dbtrwled 
eountry  :-r-and  we  have  no  incKnarioB  to  dieCnrb  their  adouii^ 
IJons  inth  aay  predictioos  erf*  ours.  li  is  imp^sfllbie^  however, 
vith  the  sfigmest  reooHection  of  the  fiu!ts»  and  the  geoeral  ptim^ 
€iple^  of  human  nature,  to  doubt  that  the  party  of  the  mateoaMata 
is  oy  Ux  the  nost  ncraierous  and  datfai;r :  But  they  kbour  imder 
the  dmdvantage  c^  having  no  miHtary  head,  no  sore  of  pcm^ 
illary  ftinds,  and  no  means  of  safe  or  eas^  concert  and  prepaTa^ 
tion.  The  G^Temment,  In  all  these  respects,  is  In  a  much  mope 
ftvoorable  situation.  It  is  aeCdaBy  estabUshed^  wtA  invesied  wilii 
aome  immediate  antfiority ;  and,  as  long  as  it  fatfts^  may  take  ln^ 
measures  in  perfect  security  and  tranquiWtr.  Both  parties,  fat 
die  mean  time,  are  repressed^  and  neany  aKke  repressed  we  talc^ 
It,  by  the' overawing  foreign  force  with  whidi  die  theatre  and 
the  prize  of  their  contentions  is  stffl  surrounded,  and  the  eatiWBSe 
uncertainty  of  the  policy  that  this  force  may  adopt  in  die  event 
of  a  renewed  civil  war.  They  ai^  also  mntoaHy  repraased  1^ 
the  inqxiverished  state  of  the  coontry,  and  the  almosc  total  de^ 
structkm  of  the  materiel  of  an  army  whidi  hm  taken  friioe  te 
the  course  of  their  late  hostilities,  it  is  owing  to  these  oRMtto* 
atances  alone,  we  think,  that  the  conflict  does  not  tak^  phM 
immediately. 

As  to  the  policy  of  Austria  or  Russia — though  many  extraei^ 
dinary  things  at'e  confidently  asserted  with  regard  to  dftnir 
we  shall  not  now  venture  upon  any  specuhtion :  Ait  te  is  impoa^ 
sible  to  look  at  such  an  evoit  as  the  reviviil  of  oivil  oont^tkma 
in  France,  even  as  a  remote  possibflity,  without  stremKMnly  Jfr* 
culcating  upon  this  country  the  propriety,  the  juiitice,  the  aeeee- 
sity  of  an  absolute,  true,  and  entire  neutrality.  We  have  no 
right  to  interfere — We  have  no  interest  to  iOterfere-^And  our 
interference  is  most  likely  to  defeat  the  objects  for  whioh  it  b  im* 
dertaken,  and  to  ruin  the  peace  and  the  liberties  of  all  Europe^ 
while  it  brings  this  nation  to  speedy  bankruptcy,  ditorder,  and 
dishonour.. 

Our  ministers  have  already  solemnly  afa^red  dl  rifffat  to  ia* 
terfere  in  the  internal  government  of  Francev  or  in  the  Choice 
which  that  great  nation  may  make  of  a  government  for  its^i 
and  therefore,  it  is  needless  to  say  any  thing  more  on  the  ge-* 
nerat  view  of  the  sub)eot,-*B8  it  probably  i^  not  be  contend- 
ed,  that,  except  for  some  strong  and  imm^cfiate  interest  of  o«t 
ewn,  we  eah  ever  be  entitied  to  intermeddle  wkh  the  private 
concerns  of  our  neighbours.  That  there  are  limits  to  this  prin« 
cif^  of  noninterference,  is  indeed  undeniable^  and  we  tate  not 
disposed  to  be  very  rigid  in  fixing  their  {rfaces.    If  Fhmceshotftd 
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again  erect  itadf  into  ft  xt^Qtion«jr  fepnblkf  and  pfocftniii 
hosUUtir  to  att  thrown  we  sbouid  think  ims  a  jnstifiBUe  caa&  oC 
mtetfcpenca,  even  antecedent  to  any  actual  attack  on  our  efim 
goveronieatt-^May,  if  Boaafuurte  should  esci^e  freni  St  Helena^ 
and  resume  the  punde  for  a  third  time  in  Paris,  we  should  not 
niuoh  quarrel  with  tnose  who  should  hold  that  abo  a  ground  foe 
innnediatB  opposition :  But  we  must  peremptorily  protest  a^ml 
any  intesiferenoe  for  dw  purpose  of  keeping  Lems  XVlfl.  on 
hia^tkroset  in  despiteof  the  French  nation;*— or  for  opposing  the 
pretcacions  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans^  or  any  other  competitor 
wbooi  the  voice  of  the  country  may  odl  to  supply  his  pla^ 

We  are  zealooa  and  most  smeere  advocates  for  hereaitary  mo^ 

uttrd^y— and  oar  opinions  and  argnments  upcm  that  sntgect  are 

afaready  before  die  public  at  large:  *—*Bttt  hereditary  monarchy^ 

without  a  power  and  a  r^ht  in  the  people  to  change  the  line  of 

snccessian^  is  the  old  slavish  absardi^  oi  thejitif  divman  of  kii^i, 

and  cannot  decently  be  asserted  in  any  country  that  has  the  smaB^ 

eat  pretensioDS  to  liberty;    In  England^  where  we  still  have  a  free 

eonstitntioaf  and  tliat  exactly  beauise  we  have  a  Sovereign  who 

'  owes  his  crown  to  «iKb  a  change  in  the  suoce8sion»  the  mere 

'  atatcnent  of  such  a  doctrine  most  appear  to  be  the  very  heu^ht 

'  dp  absurdity  and  baseness*    But,  even  if  this  were  qnestionwieK 

'  mmth  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  opposite  doctrine^  upon 

whkn  it  is  our  great  glory  and  especial  oisdnction  arnong  na« 

tions  to  have  mSoif  and  to  the  practical  assertion  of  wliidi.we 

fiuniliarly  aacribe  all  that  is  excellent  in  our  political  institutions^ 

'  can  at  the  same  drae  be  so  veiy  pernicious  and  detestabki  that 

it  can  be  lawfol  to  take  up  arms  to  prevent  its  adoption  in.a  fo** 

reign  country,  and  a  duty  to  make  war  upon  our  neighboursi  if 

tb^seem  disposed  in  this  respect  to  follow  our  example* 

The  only  ground^  in  short,  that  can  bear  to  be  stated  forsu^ 
an  interfefence^  must  be,  that  our  own  interests  would  be  in  some 
way  compromised  by  any  internal  diange  in  die  government  of  a 
neighbouring  country.  But  what  is  it  to  us,  or  any  interest  c^ 
ours,  that  the  French  people  prefer  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  tha 
Comit  de  Lille  for  their  sovereign  ?  and  choose  to  call  one.prinosr 
of  the  oM  fomily  to  the  throne,  instead  of  another  ?  It  certainly 
is  very  much  to  be  wished,  for  their  own  sakes,  that  they  should 
a^ere  iqxm  the  whole  to  the  prindple  uf  hereditarv  successioni 
but,  even  if  they  shouk)  judge  diserendy,  and  snould  set  up 
the  crown  to  sale,  or  openly  prodaim  it  to  be  elective,  we 
do  not  see  what  right  we  should  have  to  find  fiuilt  with  them,p-« 
The  mischJeb  of  such  a  government  are,  in  common  cases^  aD 

-  -  - 

#  See  die  Review  of  Mr  Leckie^  wo^  Vok  XX.  p.  SSt,  Ac. 
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lo  the  iMTtim  that  adopts  it-^rad  as  itia  usdafly  vetidered  weak^ 
«r  and  less  fonnidaole  by  the  strag^es  ano  disiractitas  to 
irfueh  it  is  consequently  exposed,  there  seems  to  be  no  oonoav- 
aMe  ground  upon  whicii  the  vicmage  can  have  any  right  to  pre* 
Tent  It  That  it  is  an  impofitic  and  improvident  measure  in  ge-r 
nerfd  estimation,  can  surefy  give  the  wise  people  vi^  think  so 
no  right  to  enlighten  the  folly  of  an  inoependent  nadon  bj 
making  war  upon  them  tilt  they  are  convmced  of  their  foAy. 
They  must  be  left;  la  the  gentler  and  more  efiectoal  schooling 
of  experience  and  reflection.  What  should  we  have  thoo^t 
in  England i  in  1688,  if  the  great  States  of  Europe  had  combm^ 
ed,  and  required  us  to  show  cause  why  we  coula  live  no  longer 
vnder  the  dominion  of  our  legitimate  Sovereign,  and  enioiniBd 
«8  to  make  out  such  a  case  of  necessity  as  they  should  find  com- 
plete and  satis&ctory,  before  they  would  tolerate  a  measure  so 
irregular,  and  of  such  dangerous  example?  Conld  any  nation 
diftt  pretended  to  independence  siibmit  to  such  an  interferente  ? 
Conld  any  government,  or  any  combination  of  governments, 
that  pretended  to  justice  or  Ubmdity,  presume  to  attempt  it  ?— -« 
The  question,  howeveri  conies  exactq^  to  this  is8ue,-*whether  the 
reasons  which  entitle  a  nation  to  make  changes  in  its  internal 
government,  must  be  reasons  that  are  satisfactory  to  itsdi^  -or  to 
•ther  countries  I  That  there  may  be  reasons,  to  justify  sueh  a 
change,  probably  will  not  be  disputed  $  and  all  that  is  contend- 
ed'for  is,  that  the  nation  which  is  to  act  up6n  them  should  be 
aHowed  to  judge  of  their  validity*  No  other  tribunal  can  pos- 
iStAf  be  aware  of  thar  force,  or  attempt  t6  make  their  practical 
application  without  manifest  usurpation^ 

But  even  if  an  independent  state  could  be  subjected,  in  a  mat* 
tar  like  this,  to  the  jurisdictioa  of  the  surnmnding  jgoVernments^ 
and  obliged  to  make  out  a  colourable  case  beibre  it  was  allowed 
tD  make  any  sodi  alteration,  we  conceive  that  France  could  have 
BO  difficulty  in  making  out  such  a  case,  as  must,  upon  every  prin- 
mple  of  reciprocity,  oe  conclusive  and  satisfactory,  in  so  lar  at 
least  as  this  country  is  to  judpre  of  it  We  could  not  weU  refuse 
the  authority  of  the  great  and  glorious  precedent  afforded  by  oup 
own  history ; — indeed  there  is  no  other  conceivable  standard  by 
which  any  man  among  us  conld  ever  jpretend  to  estimate  the  rea- 
sonaMeness  of  any  similar  attempt.  But  it  would  not  be  difficult, 
we  think,  to  show,  that  if  there  be  any  truth  at  all  in  the  view  which 
we  have  already  given  of  the  interests  and  sentiments  of  the  French 
nation,  and  the  conduct  and  dispositions  of  its  present  rulers^ 
there  are,  relatively  to  French  feeUngs,  as  strong  inducements  to 
change  the  person  of  tlie  sovereign  m  the  one  case,  as  in  the  o- 
th^.    Tiie  ultin^ate  motive  for  all  such  chapges,  is  th^  cour 
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identiraoanHcfiontcf  dienmlettlikttlicfr  pnopMla^ 

[>r  liberties  will  he  id  heanra^  it  it  be  not  adopted.    But  there 
can  be  no  sort  of  donbt,  we  supposei  diat  there  are  nUHiy  move 
indiTidiuds  now  in  France  who  sincerely  entertain  sodi  appre^ 
hensions  iVoni  the  continuance,  of  the  present  systeniy  than  tnere 
Mrere  in  Enf^and  in  the  tine  of  James  IL    To  quiet  sech  gene» 
ral  or  extensive  apprdiensions,  and  to  prevent  tMm  from  break* 
ma  out  mto  perpetual  and  incurable  disturbanoes^  the  prineiplf 
of  heredftary  suocessiont  which  is  itsdf  only  to  be  vdmed  as  gene- 
rallv  preventing  such  disturbances,  may  be  hiwfuUy  sacrificedi 
and  tne  sacrifice  wiH  be  cheap,  if  the  end  can  be  accomplished, 
without  absolutely  departing  from  the  principle  altogether,  but 
only  deviatiiu;  a  little  wqr  mm  the  lincw  order  of  imieritance. 
This  is  truqr  the  bottom  of  the  case;  and  the  basb  upon  which 
our  Revohition,  as  well  as  diat  of  the  Dutch  provinces  and  the 
Swiss  Cantons,  and  indeed  every  other,  must  uldmataiy  be  rest- 
ed.— But  the  parallel  between  o^r  case  in  1688,  and  that  of 
France  at  the  present  moment,  may  perhaps  be  pushed  a  little 
farther.    The  true  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  James,  was  the  dilt 
ference  of  region.    He  adhered  to  the  old  fiuth  of  the  country^ 
while  its  habits  and  institutions  had  been  permanency  moulded  to 
one  of  later  origin ;  and  instead  of  yieUhw  a  part,  at  least,  of  his 
own  notions  and  prejudices,  to  those  of  his  people,  and  being 
guided  by  the  counsels  of  those  who  knew  them  and  their  tem^ 
per,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  Priests  and  Jesuits 
and  other  zealots,  who  would  admit  of  no  compromise^  and  were 
substantiallv  strangers  to  the  character  of  the  nation  he  was  to 
govern.    If  we  rSsA  Emigrants  for  JeadtSf  this  is  nearly  the 
picture  of  the  present  government  of  France.    Twenty  years  of 
revolution  have  made  the  Court  and  the  emigrants  as  mudi  ^ 
U&kB  to  the  habits  and  fieeiings  of  France  as  it  now  is,  as  the 
lapse  of  a  century  bad  estranged  Popery  and  its  accompaniments 
from  die  habits  of  our  peo[ue  in  1688;  and  we  believe  it  wUl 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  political  reformation  of  the  former 
period  is  at  least  as  much  valued  by  its  disciples,  as  the  religious 
reformation  of  the  latter  was  by  its  immediate  supporters. 

From  what  we  have  here  said,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred, 
thai  we  wish  at  all  events  for  the  dethronement  of  the  present 
King,  and  think  that  an  insurrection  for  that  ofcgect  wouU  be  a 
laudii>Ie  and  proper  measure*  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  our 
opinion.  If  the  crown,  indeed,  could  be  brought  to  the  Duke  of 
(Cleans,  without  a  struggle  or  an  insurrection,  we  have  no  he- 
sitation in  saying,  that  we  think  France  wonU  have  a  beUer 
chance  both  for  freedom,  and  for  tranquillity,  than  under  Uie 
pr&ent  Monarch  an4  bb  apptfefit  heirs  i  ivnd  we  should  con- 
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.wod^  i&  either  by  lb»  aatdral  coufieof  morteKOf*  oi  ^  any  to- 
loBtoiyaniiBaeswBCmthe&BiSy^  that  PriBC&ihciiiUaavr  be  en- 
abled toaac€flAthetbfon6f  without  oosipettlioD  or  resialaiieefroiti 
^m^qvMteVm  Beyond  this,  however^  onrrtvoltttioMcyspirii  pro- 
ceeds ilol  ('^^Aiid  if  all  JkreBchaeB  thoDght  a*  iw»  ^  AeyweoU 
jatbtf  ap]^  thmnaefaes  to  tonciUate^eftdi  othtr,  md  gntdutHf 
and  patiently  to  •aBrliogate  their  constiution  nochrr  dien:  pcemaa^ 
Kmgy  thao  «oiiiiliit  their  cfflnatry  tc»  the  direadfnl  luaard  of  a 
pom  dvil  war,  for  aa  ofayeot  ;rhiob  nay  be  desirably  but  wldcfa 
th^  cannot  he  sure  of  attaining. 

LziK>rantas4he  of^^ 
of  tbeif  0wn  streagtht  or  of.that  which  aoay  be  arrayed  agipnst  it, 
it  is  quite  impossible  that  ^ley  can  hare  any  assuranoeoC  a  speedy 
4ireaaT  Tictovy  >^And  wkh  a  people  aa  donbwtjblfi^f^^-^dready  so 
joiscbievoitslv  trained  to  military  habita  and  srinoip]es»-**-6o  ill  pro- 
yiTOTided  with  leaden  in  didl  wisdomr^-Niatia  so  apt  to  be  made  the 
prey  of  atroctoitt  ftctionaries^  or  ambittoas  generals^  we  confisss 
duat  we  see  mudi  moredangeri  both  toliberty  and  peace,  firom  the 
^ssae  of  a  long  internal  contentioo»  than  firom  any  abase  of  which 
^e  present  fp>venMBieot  is  likely  to  be  guilty-^if  properly  watehed, 
adnsoqiabedt  and  resisted.  The  fonndationaof  a  representativeg«>- 
▼entment  are  now  laid»  we  think,  indestructibly  in  the  French  con* 
atitationi  and  we  have  no  idea,  that  the  present  King  has  any  dj^ 
^n  to  abrogate  or  defeat  the  obgects  of  ttua  great  institution. 
However  ouch  it  may  be  abused  or  perverted,  therefore,  at  this 
jBoment,  it  seems  oeitaini  that  if  every  thing  is  not  again  cast  down 
by  the  shock  of  another  popular  revolution,  ihe  monarchy  will  be 
jSubstaatiaUy  Umited,  and  a  certain  considerable  and  grawiiu  poi^ 
iiciliof  power  vested  in  the  people.  We  are  not  even  sure  wnether 
•the  nation  be  fit  at  this  moment  for  more  complete  liberty ;  and 
whether  the^  would  not,  on  die  wholoi  have  a  better  duince  of 
ultimately  obtaining  a  free  and  happy  constitution,  by  this  prc^ 
gressive  and  gradum  extension  of  the  legislative  power^  than  bjr 
starting  «t  once  into  the  function  of  patriots  and  ciUaena*  At 
idl  events,  we  should  prefer  this  chance  to  the  perilous  expm- 
ment  of  an  anptel  to  arms^  and  the  hazards  of  an  exa^erated 
civil  war.  We  should  endeavour  to  enltthten  and  conciliate 
.the  Natioai  aadf  if  necessary,  to  controuTand  even  intimidate 
the  Court,  if  it  persisted*  in  a  narrow  or  illiberal  policy ;  bat  we 
•hoold  not  risk  an  actual  insurrection**«-on  slighter  ground  than 
that  of  aotoal  and  intolerable  oppression,-^-and  certainly  aot  ftyr 
the  uncertaui  chance  of  .obtainmg  a  Scnrerei^  who  would  no 
doubt  be  more  suitaUe  in  many  respects  to  tba  poesent  condi- 
tion of  the  Goontry* 
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pbrsae  in  the  present  afntntitif;  crisfe  of  her  affairs ;  bat  we  great* 

ly  fear  ditt  they  are  not  the  sentimentg  of  any  contiderable  part 

of  tbe  peopte  of  that  country :  And  k  is  with  a  Tiew  to  their 

acting  upon  their  own  opposite  iinpressiomii  and  actually  plung-^ 

ifig  into  domestic  dissensions,  that  we  have  endeavoared  to  shoW 

that  we  wHi  haire  neither  right  nor  interest  to  interfere  in  that 

quartd ;  and  are  bound,  upon  everv  consideration  of  generosity 

and  prodenee,  to  let  diem  settle  their  government  in  any  way 

they  pkasO)  or  are  able,— provided  they  do  not  endanger  our 

peaoe  or  independence  in  the  operation. 

As  to  die  consequences  of  our  yieldmff  to  our  lamentabte 
pasrioD  for  war  and  interference,  on  our  miances  and  thternal 
prosperity,  we  shall  say  nothing  in  this  place,  as  we  expect  to  bi 
able  to  annex  a  short  separate  article  upon  diese  important  sub- 
jects f  and  indeed,  we  have  left  ourselves  room  to  R()d  but  a  word 
or  two  on  the  effects  of  such  a  mischievous  syrtem  of  poKcy  on 
our  honour  and  influence,  and  the  fortunes  of  Europe  in  ge* 
neral. 

'    In  the  first  place,  if  ft  redly  require  the  whole  united  foroi 

of  Europe  to  prevent  the  French  from  dethroning  their  prese^ni 

King,  it^must  be  pretty  plain  that  he  has  no  consiiferablenutnber 

of  supporters  in  his  own  country,  and  that  tbe  great  mass  of  it 

is  decidedly  i^inst  him.    If  it  be  not  so,  there  can  scarcely  bd 

any  necessity  for  our  interference — and  if  it  be  so,  then  that  in^ 

tenerence  must  of  necessity  appear  to  the  mass  of  the  nadon  to 

be  a  monstrous  outrage,  itijustice,  and  oppression,  the  existence 

of  whkh  must  exasperate  them  sdH  more  f^dlnst  the  prince  oii 

whose  account  they  are  subjected  to  it    The  natural  effbcta 

•of  persecution  are  now  pretty  well  known  and  adm]tted-*-t6 

exalt  and  rivet  the  attachment  of  its  victims  to  the  objects  for 

arlrieb  it  is  inflicted — to  turn  mere  rductanee  or  difference  of 

opinion  into  furious  hatred  or  ungovernable  enthusiasm-^to 

raise  common  men  to  the  devotedness  of  martyrs,  or  the  fren 

of  assassins-^aad  to  pot  all  the  strong  feeliUf^  of  revenge  a 

honour  in  the  way  of  ea^y  reccmciliation.    'Hiere  is  bittern 

enough  in  the  ordinary  case  of  a  civil  war ;  but  if  tbe  Anie$; 

who  are  alrsady  generally  hated  in  Prance  for  their  humiliation  of 

the  naUona}  power  and  vanity,  are  to  take  part  in  that  war,  thi^ 

will  not  only  throw  the  whole  weight  of  national  feeling  into  tho 

opposite  scale,  bat  wiU  infallibly  give  a  character  of  acrimony  and 

deadly  hatred  to  tbe  contest,  of  which  the  worid  has  yet  seen  no 

^example.     But  a  war  waged  with  such  feelings,  and  against  suck 

a  nation  as  Francet  can  have  no  issue  on  mich  reason  or  bu*^ 
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^DiUHty  can  beftrto  look  withoat  horror.  Even  suppoflfaig  the  aBi- 
ed  arms  to  be  as  complettly  successful  as  possible!  it  is  plain  that 
France  can  never  be  permanently  subdued*  without  tbe  absolnt* 
extermination  of  most  of  its  inhabitants.  Paris,  and  other  greal 
towns  may,  and  probably  would  be,  abandoned  to  pillage  and  con- 
flagration i  large  provinces  may  be  occupied  and  sev^ed,  by  de* 
crees  of  Congress^  from  tbe  rest  of  tb^  country  $  but  a  warlike 
and  exasperated  population  of  (brty  millions  cannot  tjoabsoluteiy  • 
destroyed,  or  permanently  kept  under  bv  mere  force  f — and  tbesa 
violent  and  deplorable  measures,  whicn  can  only  beoonie  poa^ 
sible  in  the  end  of  the  most  savage  and  BMirderoua  baatiUtiea^ 
)vill  merely  sow  the  seeds  of  i^ter  revolts^  insurreetioni^  and  mas- 
sacres,— till  some  new  vievv  of  policy  or  private  ambition  die- 
iinii^  the  victorious  Allies,  and  afford  the  vanquished  an  oppor-i 
(unity  of  again  asserting  their  iodep^idence,  and  wreaking  their 
{revenge. 

In  short,  it  appears  to  ns,  that  if  we  are  to  mingle  again  in 
\he  internal  dissensions  of  France,  and  to  take  part  ia  toe  ho** 
tilities  to  which  they  will  but  too  probably  give  rise,  we  shall 
not  only  render  tbe  Prince  whom  ve  ni^an  to  support  more  uni- 
versally odious,  in  that  countsya  bui  in  aU  likelihood  invoke  the 
whole  of  Europe  in  the  most  ranaoroas  and  desolating  hostifi^ 
ties  for  thirty  years  to  come.  .  In  tbis^  point  of  view,  it  is  of  thm 
^tmost  importance  to  recollect,  thai  the  great  hazard  to  which 
,ciyil  liberty,  national  morality,  and  general  prosperity,  mre  now 
/exposed  all  over  the  civilised  worki,  arises  from  the  prevalence 
of  military  habits^  and  tbe  conversion  of  an  undue  proportion 
jpf  the  people  into  a  professional  soldiery^  It  is  to  this  that  we 
owe  the  last  return  of  Bonaparte,  and  all  the  disgusting  scenes 
pf  perfidy  and  atrocity  by  which  it  was  attended  ;  and  it  is  to  thia 
also  that  we  must,  ascribe  that  neglect  of  literature  and  political 
•philosophy — that  contempt  in  short  of  civil  arts  and  civil  virtues^ 
^e  beginnings  of  which»  we  conceive,  have  lately  been  but  too  vi- 
sible in  other  nations.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  certain^  thaia 
that  no  country  can  be  free,  or  rich,  or  moral,  or  refined,  whose 
leading  occupation  is  that  of  war — and  among  whom  the  military 
order  takes  precedency  over,  and  gives  the  tone  to  every  other*. 
£ven  if  every  other  reason,  therefore,  did  not  concur  to  deter  ua 
from  engaging  in  wars  which  do  not  concern  us,  and  in  which 
we  must  be  equally  ruined  by  failure  as  by  success,  this  consider- 
ation, we  conceive,  ought  to  inspire  us  with  redpobled  caution  a 
and  determine  us  to  abstain  from  a  scene  not  more  painfiil  thau 
precarious,  and  in  which  our  very  efibrts  must  strike  so  deep  aa 
the  heart  of  our  prosperity. 
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Abt.  3tn.    An  Anmer  to  the  Calumniaus  MisrepresetUations  cf 
the  Qiiarterly  Review^  the  British  Critic^  arid  the  EditUmrgk 
Review.    By  Sii  N.  W.  WeaxAll,  Bart.    Londoa.    8v(K 
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iW  our  rettinl  from  khat  *  retreat*  on  the  banks  of  the  firth 

*  of  Forth,'  whither  9tr  Nathaniel  pursued  us,  to  our  win- 
ter '  hiding-place  in  one  of  the  Wyndes'  of  this  Ancient  capital, 
to  which  he,  with  his  wonted  sagacity,  has  tracked  iis,  we  found 
this  Answer  on  our  table*     We  have  read  it ;  knd  if  kny  cif  ouir 
readers  have  doubted  either  the  guilt  of  Sir  Nathaniel,  or  this 
moderation  of  the  punishment  inflicted  oh  him,  we  impose  0^ 
such  sceptics  the  perusal  of  this  paniphlet,  as  a  periance  which 
will  amply  atone  for  their  doubts,  and  eflPectually  relhdvd  them* 
We  at  ftrst  intended  merely  to  give  the  title,  and  to  request  thiit 
bur  readers  would  peruse  it,  that  they  might  see  in  every  page 
new  evidence  of  the  justice  of  our  former  opinion*     But  as  there 
happens  to  be  no  Court  of  Session  on  the  day  when  we  are  writ- 
ing, we  shall  throw  away  an  hour  of  an  idle  advocate's  time  ill 
pomting  out  that  evidence  to  their  notice.     We  shall  not  pr6- 
]Bume  to  follow  our  author  into  the  noble  ecstasies  in  which,  see^ 
ing  what  *  ne'er  can  be  seen  awake, '  he  exclaims,  *  Methinkk 
^  I  behold  them  perched  or!  tlie  sacred  nrausoleum  of  David 
*  Hume, '  t  S^     ^^^  ou^  parts,  it  would  require  less  boldnesk 
really  to  place  ourselves  iVi  that  position,  than,  like  Sir  Natha- 
niel, (whose  courage  in  this  respect  is  heroic),  to  blrav^  the  ridi* 
cule  of  such  a  metapholr. 

'  From  the  occasional  contemplation  indeed  of  the  mauisoteiink 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  historians  whose  industry  may  some« 
timeis  slumber  m  the  collection  of  evidence,  but  whose  acute^ 
ness  is  never  clouded  in  its  discussion,  and  whose  principal  mo- 
^al.error  Is,  that  he  is  perhaps  too  lenient  and  indulgent  a  judge 
of  human  conduct,  it  would  be  natural  enough  thac  we  should 
learn  additional  disgust  fo^  those  wretchea  scribblers  whose 
vulgar  credulity  receives  the  malignity  of  a  tale  as  a  substitute 
for  proof,  and  who,  without  even  the  bad  ekciise  of  partiality^ 
wsge  undistinguishing  war  against  the  good  name  ot  all  thei^ 
illustrious  countrymen  and  contemporaries.  Sir  N.  speaks  con- 
temptuously of  our  countrymah  John  Knox.  We,  as  usual  dif- 
fering from  him,  feel  the  most  ^t*ateful  veneration  for  one  of  the 
deliverers  of  Reason  as  well  as  Religion,  to  whose  courage  and 
Integrity  we  owe  our  present  security  against  the  Inquisition  of 

*  Sir  NatbaDiel's  Answer,  p.  .52.  %  Ibid.  p.  60. 
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Ferdinand  VII.,  and  the  butchers  of  the  protestants  of  Langue* 
4oC|  and  who,  among  many  higher  ,privil^|^  ejMmed4or  us  the 
right  of  freely  chastising  calumnious  libellers,  and  publicly  ex- 
j>osing  historical  impostors.  The  sequel  of  the  beautiful  passage 
of  Sir  N.  which  has  occasioned  some  of  these  remarks*  so 
much  abounds  in  metaphor  and  mythology,  that  cold  and  un« 
parsed  Scotchmen  hardly  know  how  to  deal  with  it.  How 
'lightnings  came  to  be  hlack^  we  dp  not  know ;  but  we  are  dif« 
posed  to  concur  with  our  author,  that,  even  in  that  unusual  «tat^ 
they  would  not  be  ^  arrows, ' — though,  as  we  never  saw  the  qui- 
'ver  of  *  Teucer, '  we  ought  perhaps  to  speak  of  its  contents 
with  more  reserve.  We  admire,  with  profound  humility^  the 
erudition  which  could  afford  so  rare  and  exquisite  a  quotation 
as  *  Telum  imbeUc  sine  ictu ; '  and  we  subscrioe  to  the  decision 
of  this  great  master  of  metaphor,  that  *  Rumblings '  ^  never 
can  imitate  Bolts. ' 

Upon  a  review  of  the  charges  which  we  made  against  him^ 
we  find  that  to  a  considerable  number  of  them,  and  these  not 
the  least  important,  he  makes  no  answer.  He  stands  mute  on  his 
arraignment,  and  must  therefore  receive  judgment  as  a  calumnia- 
tor. His  imputation  of  cowardice  against  Lewis  XVI.  he  does 
not  attempt  to  justify.  His  charges  against  Mr  Pitt,  Mr  Fox, 
and  Mr  Burke,  of  being  ready  to  bnng  Lord  North  <  to  the 
block, ' — against  Lord  North  of  i  '^lying  coalesced  with  Mr  Fox, 
from  desire  of  income,  fear  of  personal  danger  (which  the  vir- 
tue and  spirit  of  this  writer  calls  *  prudence^  Answer  p.  45),^ 
against  Lord  Tburlow  for  having  answered  the  King  in  a  man- 
.  ner  insolent  if  his  Majesty's  proposal  was  reasonable,  and  bar- 
barous if  it  was  irrational, — against  the  King  himself  for  dupli- 
city to  his  ministers,  and  our  charge  against  the  writer  for  ex- 
cusing, if  not  approving  that  duplicity,  which  is  too  gross  to  be 
xnoi*e  than  imaginary — are  all  passed  over  in  profound  and  prudent 
silence  by  this  pretended  Answer.  He  observes  the  like  silence 
where  he  was  most  of  all  called  upon  to  depart  from  it,  respecting 
his  accusation  against  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  the  Earl  of  Bute,  of  having  received  money  from 
the  Court  of  France  for  the  conclusion  of  tne  treaty  of  Fontaine- 
bleau. — This  tale  rested  originally  upon  the  testimony  of  Mus- 
grave,  a  physician  at  Paris ;  and  we  took  some  pains  to  demon- 
strate its  absurdity,  by  an  examination  of  the  nature  and  reception 
of  Musgrave's  accusation.  We  were  induced  to  do  so,  partly  by 
our  knowledge  that  (principally,  as  we  conceive,  from  rumours 
originating  in  that  absurd  narrative)  reports  most  dishonourable 
to  the  British  name  had  been  circulated  on  this  subject  in  fo* 
reign  countries.    That  the  King's  mother,  the  Prime  Minister^ 
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Qixid  the  most  opulent  Nobleman  in  the  kingdom  had  sold  their 
oountryi — that  they  had  been  guilty  of  the  meanest  and  most 
sordid  treacberT» — is  a  fact  which ^  if  true^  ought  doubtless  to  be 
i:iiade  knowoy  that  their  names  might  be  for  ever  branded  accord* 
ling  to  the  enormity  of  their  guilt, — but  of  which  the  truth  must 
be  most  deeply  deplored  by  every  lover  of  his  country  as  a  na- 
lional  dbgraoe,  and  which  the  man  who  publishes  without  proof 
most  himself  be  stigmatized  as  a  false  accuser^  the  guilt  of  whose 
;  groundless  charge  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  atrocity  of  the 
r  crime  which  he  imputes  to  others.     We  have  animadverted  in 
terms  of  just  scveriu  on  this  writer's  impudence  in  reviving  this 
,  long  exploded  scandal ;  and  we  did  so  with  the  more  sternness, 
[  because  this  book,  which  no  man  can  quote  in  London  without 
^  being  laughed  at,  may  hereafter  be  dragged  out  of  the  forgotten 
f  corner  ofan  old  library  at  Paris  or  Washington,  to  furnish  a 
pretended  proof  of  £ngU:»h  baseness  and  venality.     Sir  Natba- 
^    niel,  however,  neither  retracts  the  charge  nor  supports  it.     He 
is  therefore  not  only  a  slanderer,  but  an  obstinate  and  incorrigi- 
^    ble  slanderer.    ^  1  leave, '  says  he,  *  Dr  Musgrave's  informa- 
*  tion  to  its  intrinsic  weight.      In  other  words,  he  neither  as- 
i    sents  to  our  arguments  nor  refutes  them ;  but  having  done  all 
\    the  mischief  in  BIS  power,  to  the  memory  of  individu^s,  and  to 
the  character  of  the  nation,  by  the  revival  of  the  story,  he  skulks 
^    from  responsibility  for  its  truth,-— neither  avows  nor  abandons 
^     it,  but  very  cavalierly  tells  us,  that  he  leaves  it  to  its  own  intrin- 
sic weight ! — He  has  unconsciously  copied  the  picture  of  scandal 
given  by  the  satirist— 

<  Now  conies  the  general  scandal  charge, 
I  What  some  invent  the  rest  enlarge  ; 

And,  Madam,  if  it  be  a  lie, 
^  You  have  the  tale  as  cheap  as  I !  * 

I  But  such  subterfuges  must  not  avail  the  malicious  gossip  either 
I  in  print  or  at  the  tea-table.  The  reviver  and  circubtor  of  slan« 
der  are  themselves  slanderers — and,  much  more,  if  they  insinuate 
their  belief  of  it,  and  indirectly  lend  their  authority  to  the  tale — 
if  they  labour  with  (however  stupid)  industry  to  collect  all  the 
circumstances  which  can  render  it  plausible,  and  exhaust  the 
beggarly  resources  of  their  ingenuity,  to  pve  it  a  colour  of  pro- 
baonity.  That  they  dare  not  openly  profess  their  faith  in  the 
story  which  they  help  to  circulate,  is  a  proof  that  they  are  guilty 
of  cowardice,  not  that  thev  are  innocent  of  calumny.  Nearly 
five  wretched  pages  of  the  nrst  edition  of  these  Memoirs  are  em- 
ployed in  these  cowardlv  and  fraudulent  artifices,  for  persuading 
the  readers  to  believe  what  the  wnter  dares  not  say  that  he  him- 
idf  b^ljeves.    '  His  enei^ies  assert^d^^'  are  saving  words  of  no. 
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real  importance^  when  all  that  follows  \%  manifefitlv  contrived  to 

£iin  credit  for  the  "representation.  It  is  called  *  the  only  satf^r 
otory  solution  of  the  difficulty '  of  Lord  Bute's  having  built 
an  expensive  house.  It  is  urged  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ne- 
ver answered  Junius ;  and  the  egregious  follv  of' this  pretended 
argument  ought  not  to  screen  its  malice.  Dr  Musgrave's  ridr- 
culous  accusation  is  propped  by  a  myf^terious  allusion  to  comma- 
nidations  made  before  by  him  to  persons  of  rank  at  Paris.  Ju- 
nius and  Wilkes  are  produced  as  witnesses  against  Lord  Bute ; 
and  at  last  it  is  Asserted  •  that  'Lord  Bute^  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  century^  is  believf'd  to  have  rendered  the  treaty  of  Vantaine^ 
hleau  stiosetvient  to  his  prixyate  emolum^it.  *  Believed—by  whom  ? 
If  he  means  that  it  is  believed  by  men  of  sense  and  honour,  )et 
him  produce  bis  proofs.  If  he  means  by  foolish  and  vulgar- 
niinded  men,  his  own  book  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  bis  assertion* 
and  will  be  quoted  (if  it  ever  is  mioted)  as  a  proof  of  the  extent 
of  that  credulity  which  springs  from  imbecility, — ^and  which  is 
blended  with  the  tincture  of  malice  that  never  fails  to  cok>ur 
the  curiosity  and  vanity  of  the  gossip.  We  are  disposed  by  chi^- 
rity  to  leave  him  undisputed  possession  of  Wilkes's  address  t(» 
the  electors  of  Aylesbury.  It  is  absoluiely  his  best  historical  au- 
thority. 

To  all  these  serious  charges  he  makes  no  defence.  On  an* 
other  matter,  rather  personally  interesting  to  his  own  character, 
lie  is  equally  silent.  On  the  1st  of  December  1783,  be  tells  us 
that  he  voted  against  Mr  Fox's  India  bill,  ^  conceiving  it  !m« 
^'  proper  longer  to  adhere  to  Lord  North,  who  seemed  to  have 
^  forsaken  himself. '  Now,  some  of  our  readers  may  know,  that 
a  second  bill  for  the  internal  regulation  of  India  was  then  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Pox,  of  which  many  of  the  provisions  were  after- 
wards adopted  bj  Mr  Pitt ;  and  that  in  this  second  bill  there 
was  a  clause,  directing  a  rigorous  inquiry  into  those  r^  or  pre- 
tended debts  of  Indian  princes  to  British  f^ubjects,  which  have 
been  since  immortalised  by  the  eloquence  of  Mr  Burke.  The 
workl  believed  that  the  fair  or  fraudulent  creditors  of  the  Nabob 
of  the  CamatiCf  had  employed  the  money  of  that  degraded  cbie(^ 
in  sending  six  members  to  the  Hou^e  of  Commons  \  and  we  had 
lieard,  that  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  in  a  judicial  examination^ 
had  pretty  inteUigibly  assigned  the  interest  of  these  creditors  as 
the  motive  of  his  vote  againit  the  India  bill  We  intimated  our 
curiositv  (m  this  point  to  S^r  Nathaniel  in  the  last  Review.  But 
tie  is  silent  as  the  grave.  Indeed,  he  is  very  delicate  about  his 
own  private  concerns,  though  unsparingly  coarse  about  those  of 
ojtbers;  and  most  honourably  keeps  bis  own  secrets — being  the 
m|y  9nes  which  he  can  certainly  know,  and  has  an  undoubt^d^ 
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f^lm  to  tcO.  We  buneiit  his  siletiet  the  m^e  ism  this  snligect; 
ecsmoae  he  might  haVe  driven  ns  not  only  a  sheet  nut  of  BenfieM*s 
>edgcr,  but  ft  ebapler  from  the  Memoh^  of  Ossian*  If  he  had 
rven  ua  ibis  infermation«  we  mtghr  bate  pero^ed  with  ]ess  won* 
b«r,  tfaounh  not  with  less  indi^atibn,  the  ftudacibus  passa^  xh 
^bich  he  ventures  to  say,  thai  Mr  FV>x^s  Commtteioners  for  In- 
lian  affairs,  amonf;  whom  were  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  the  late  L6rd 
r>artaiouth,  the  late  Lord  Guildford,  and  the  late  Lord  Mfaito^ 
v«re  to  throw  India  into  the  *  rapacious  hands  *  of  personl 
;rliose  character  excited  i^neral  iriarm. 

\  We  bunry  over  soFiall  matters.  •  He  said  that  Louis  XL  *  bad 
^  corercd  himself  with  ^lory. '  This  we  thouftht  the  faetf^t  df 
ridicule^  tiV  Sir  N.  employed  two  pages  of  what  he  eaUs  his  An- 
swer to  prove  it,— *whieh  we  tbmk  more  ridiculous  stilL  He  re^ 
peala  that  be  ooly  said  that  the  King  of  Portugal  had  a  skin  as 
dark  as  a  Moor,  and  a  face  carbancled  by  hard  drinking ;  and 
this,  it  seems,  we  had  no  right  t<>  call  a  description  of  *  a  drankea 
«  oM  Moor. '  He  modestly  admits,  that  ThiebauH  l^new  ijb* 
Court  of  Beriin  better  than  himself,  but  thinks  it  of  no  conse^ 

3uence  which  of  the  two  accounts  of  the  dismissal  of  Prince  Fer^ 
jnand  was  correct ;  thongh  the  truth  be,  that,  according  to  the 
authentic  information  of  Thiebault,  there  was  no  dismissal;    Ldt 
it  not  be  said  that  the  numerous,  or  rather  numberless^  examples 
of  small  inadvertencies  and  inaccuracies,  separately  considered 
perhaps  minute,  are  not  very  fit  subjects  oF  criticism  in  such  a 
performance  as  the  present*    There  is  no  accuracy  without  mi* 
nuteness.    Such  multiplied  instances  amount  to  a  proof  of  that 
habitual  laxity  and  disregard  to  exactness  which  is  scarcely  com* 
patible  with  scrupulous  veracity,  and  which  is  utterly  fatal  to  the 
credit  of  a  eoHecior  of  anecdotes  fVom  tradition  and  recollection. 
But  to  proceed  to  higher  ipatter. — We  charged  this  writer 
with  a  paragraph  full  of  base  and  maKdous  insinuation  againa| 
Mr  Fox,  on  the  subject  of  the  riots  of  1 780.     Lurking  among 
these  insinuations,  we  fortunately  delected  one  tangible  and  paK 
pable  charge,  which  it  was  easy  shortly  to  contradict  and  unan*' 
swerably  to  confute.    <  Mr  Fox, '  says  he,  *  took  no  active  pari 
'  in  the  suppression  of  the  distorbances* '    Having  quoted  this 
rash  assertion,  intended  as  a  vehicle  for  the  basest  insincratlon» 
we  proceed  to  relate  an  anecdote,  which  proved  '  that' Mr  Fox  did 
*  take  an  aciwepart  in  the  suf^essian  of  these  dnturbances  g  '«-« 
that  he  bad  taken  a  more  active  part  in  their  suppression  thaQ 
any  other  equally  eminent  person,  whose  conduct  on  that-occa^ 
sioD  was  kn.  wn  to  us.     Sir  Nathaniel  might  have  acknowledged 
his  own  mtf^tftke;  or  be  might,  if  he  durst,  have  attemptea  to 
^iflproye  tb.  t  statement    Uf ,  m  usual^  does  neither;  but  ver^ 


oaTaKarly  tl«i^  dot  dedtive  proof  df  the  direct  ttiltiliood  of  Im 
own  asficrtioB  regarding  a  matter  of  great  isiportaaoe,  at  if  ft 
«rere  immaterial  to  the  diteaMao.  *  The  4)nefltion  i% '  ha  iav^ 
^  whether  Mr  Fox  rtfrnmi  to  lend  any  personal  aupport  to  d<^ 
'  yeitunent,  when  pressed  in  the  House  of  Comasona  to  coope- 
*  rate  for  the  extrication  of  the  cafntal,  thoogh  Barfce  loediy  ^xk 
^  pressed  his  wkh  for  unanimity  ? '  Now,  thouf^  this  be  net 
the  question  respecting  the  personal  actiTity  of  *Mr  Fox,  in  s«p- 

Evessing  the  riots,  (which  is  in  a  separate  propositiDn  ^emad 
y  this  writer),  ^et  it  is^  we  own,  a  question  of  graal^  p^ 
lups  of  decisive  importance,  to  the  little  remaina  of  credit 
^hich  may  clia^  to  this  book.  Sir  Nathaniel  has  now  twice 
made  an  assertiont  that  a  demand  for  cooperation  waa  pol^ 
lidy  made  in  the  Mouse  of  Commons,-»to  which  Mr  Burke  ao-^ 
ceded,  and  whidi  Mr  Fox  refused.  Where  are  the  pro^  cf 
this  twice*  stated  fisot  ?  They  are  not  given  in  the  Book  or  in  the 
Answer.  Th^  vt^  not  to  be  foimd  in  the  Prisited  Debatca  » 
xmr  in  the  Annual  Register  of  1780^  which  {from'  the  auftpicea 
under  whicli  it  was  supposed  to  be  written)  may  be  considered 
as  peculiarfy  respectable  authority  on  this  point,  nor  the  (New) 
Pkurliamentary  History,  which  is  collected  irom  the  beat  accounts 
with  commendable  ddig^enoe.  No  one  work,  in  short,  but  Sir 
l>}athaniel*s,  shows  any  trace  of  difference  between  Mr  Burke 
smd  Mr  Fox,  in  conduct,  language,  or  opinion,  respecting 
the  riots  of  1780.  The  Annuid  Kegialer  quotes  the  wordsg 
though  not  the  name  of  Mr  Burke,  in  which  he  deplored 
the  state  of  a  Parliament,  where  freedom  of  debate  was  gaud* 
cd  b V  a  bayooetted  soldiery  against  a  bludgeoned  mob.  He 
caUed  *  the  military  power  the  bane  of  liberty.  *  He  is  saidf 
in  the  Parliamentary  History,  to  have  *  dealt  his  censure 
<  with  vehemence  against  Oovemmenti '  and  he  was  in  ge- 
neral so  little  sparing  of  invective,  that  the  repreaentaticNi  may 
be  very  easily  believed.  The  same  useful  publicstian  informs 
US,  that  Mr  Fox,  after  having  concurred  with  Mr  Burke  in 
ensure  against  the  ministers,  ^  reprobated^  in  tenm  as  warm  as 
^kose  qf  Mr  Butke^  the  promoters  qT  ike  riots. '  It  must  be  re- 
membered,  that  this  was  on  the  6th  of  June,  while  the  riots 
were  raging  in  .their  utmost  fury.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  dis* 
cover  how  they  ooiikt  have  difiered.  On  the  2d  of  June  they 
both  voted  with  a  vast  majprity,  against  the  disgraceful  proposal 
to  discus  the  intolerant  petition  while  the  ramie  were  in  the 
lobby.  On  the  6th  they  voted  with  the  whole  House  for  the 
Resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  riots.  No  measure  was  then, 
or  at  any  other  ttme^  proposed  respecting  the  riots,  from  which 
ct^t  ot  tbop  disiwlad    They  appear^  on  the  6th,  to  ham 
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\K»ih  spoken  the  tame  langaap^e  with  their  frienik^^with  Mt 
Oeorge  Saville,  who,  coining  from  the  ruins  of  his  own  house^ 

*  blamed  the  rioters  and  ministers  aKke» '  and,  #ith  Mr  Dun- 
ning, who  *  expressed  nearly  the  same  sentiments  as  Mr  Burke  and 

*  Mr  FoXi  cofMleinning  the  ministry,  the  militarVt  and  the  mob.^ 
——It  is  not  to  our  present  purpose  to  inquire,  whether  the  oppb* 
Bition  of  that  p^iod  were  justified  in  this  language*.    What  we 
now  call  for,  is  some  proof  that  Mr  Burke  and  Mr  Fox  differed* 
Oo  the  90rii  of  June,  Mr  Fox  made  his  noble  speech  against 
intolerance,  of  which  some  shreds  only  are  preserved.    In  thai 
d^Mtte,  the  periiect  agreement  of  all  the  great  men  oh  both  side^ 
of  tbe  House,  in  support  of  religious  liberty,  was  observed  as  a 
sinffularity  honoarttble  to  the  age.    In  his  speech  in  support 
of  Mr  T.  Gren vine's  amendment,  on  the  1st  November  1780, 
s  speech  of  more  than  usual  vehemence,  he  expressly  commend- 
ed the  employment  of  the  military  to  suppress  the  riots;  and 
Bo  trace'  of  any  contrary  opimon  is  to  be  found  in  his  speech 
in  March  1781,  on  Mr  Sheridan's  motion  respecting  die  police 
of  Westminster,    This  statement  is  made  with  a  view  that  Sir 
Nathaniel  may  perceive  the  neoessity  of  Justifying  his  repeated 
accusation,  by  telling  ns  who  pressed  Mr  Fox  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  cooperate  for  the  extrication  of  the  capital, — when 
the  call  was  made,    wAg/  the  measure  was  in  which  he  was  de- 
sired to  cooperate,— and,  finally, — ^what  were  the  terms  of  Mr 
Fto's  refusal,  or  those  in  which  Mr  Burke  loudlv  expressed  his 
wish  for  unanimity^    With  his  loose  notions  of  historical  evi- 
dence, it  may  be  necessary  to  apprize  him,  that  impartial  men^ 
in  so  grave  a  case,  will  require  the  testimony  of  some  respectable 
witness,  in  the  strictest  sense  contemporary,  able  to  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  language  used  in  theddntesof  June  1780^ 
which  account  roust  be  perfecdy  consistent  with  the  Icnown  course 
of  the  parliamentary  proceedings.    It  would  be  needless  to  warn 
any  other  man,  that  a  loose  note,  in  a  single  anonymous  report^ 
or  a  passage  in  a  writar  who  wrote  twenty  years  after  the  time, 
without  quoting  an  original  witness  (if  such  should  be  found)* 
will  not  acauit  him  from  lightly  adopting  and  wantonly  propa- 
gtting  a  calumny* 

We  quoted  bim  as  saying,  that  Mr  Fox's  ^  daims  on  office 
<  were  ansustainfd  by  moral  quaMties ; '  and  we  thought  this  as- 
sertion tbe  roost  shaaie)e«s  libel  on  the  age  and  nation  that  had 
appeared  m  our  time.  He  tries  to  excuse  himself,  by  reprint-' 
ing  tbe  whole  of  that '  hnbUe-bubUe  of  wcMtls, '  vrith  which  we 
did  not  dioose  lo  encumber  our  pages*  They  prove  the  libeL 
la  the  whole  of  the  confused  heap  miscalled  a  sentence,  threa 
qaalities  of  a  moral  nature  are  indeed  asortbed  to  Mr  Fos,-^ 
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energy,  firmncssv  and  Rmenity,  Without  the  first,  a  taan  ^ai»^ 
not  perform  the  highest  acts  of  virtue;  without  the  secord,  h« 
cannot  discharge  any  arduous  duties ;  and  the  third*  ih^ugb  a 
moral  quality  of  an  inferior  nature,  derives  some  value  from  its 
power  of  adding  a  grace  to  kindness,  and  a  8oftne<«s  to  the  na- 
turally scarce  virtues  of  sincerity  and  probity.  But  these  qua- 
lities are,  by  experience,  so  well  known  to  be  capable  of  exisU 
ing  in  a  separate  state  from  those  hi^^h  virtues,  of  which,  when 
they  have  any  moral  value,  they  are  either  tlie  armour  or  tba 
ornament,  that  when,  in  combination  with  mere  talents  and  at* 
tainments,  tliey  are  said  to  be  *  unsustained  by  ni«>ral  qualities, ' 
they  are  in  truth  a  description  of  a  bold  adventurer,  and  of  an 
agreeable,  or,  at  best,  an  amiable  priifli^ate. 

Because  Johnson,  whose  name  Sir  Nathaniel  (either  from  his 
own  lettered  accuracy,  or  because  he  has  heard  it  roost  often 
pronounced  by  O&sian  and  his  heroes)  changes  into  our  Scotch 
name  of  Johndtm^  alludes,  in  a  moral  satire,  to  the  perfectly 
certain  and  long  notorious  facts,  of  the  decay  of  Swift  and 
Marlborough,  as  examples  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  greatest 
men,  this  writer  thinks  it  consistent  with  '  dtlimct^ .' '  to  publish» 
for  the  first  time,  before  the  sensibility  of  relations  i^  friends 
can  have  been  quite  composed,  in  the  most  dogmatical  manner, 
the  result  of  his  very  transient  observation  of  General  Fitzpa* 
trick's  indisposition,  with  the  most  coarse  and  vulgar  language 
respecting  the  original  cause  of  supposed  infirmities  which  in 
fact  never  existed,  and  about  which  he  himself  now  admits  that 
*  he  might  have  erred. '  He  now  thinks  himself  farther  at  lin 
berty  to  publish  a  conversation  which  occurred  on  this  sabject  at 
the  house  of  a  nobleman  who  was  General  Fit aspatrick's  friend  i— 
a  conversation  doubly  confidential — becauf^e  it  not  only  pa^^ed 
in  the  intercourse  of  private  society,  but  because  it  tiirneq  upon 
so  delicate  a  point  as  the  infirmities  of  a  friend  soon  after  det 
ceased,  and  of  which  the  recent  and  unautbori^  publication 
18  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  laws  of  social  trust,  which  those  who 
expose  themselves  to  such  an  outrage  a  second  tii^e,  from  the 
same  offender,  can  hardly  be  said  not  to  deserve. 

He  has  however  infringed  the  rules  of  courtesy  and.  faith  to  na 
purpose;  for  the  conversation  which  he  vcntiues  to  publish,  relates 
only  .to  the  depi^ssion  and  languor  of  long  ilhiess  (which  h^  in 
his  own  jargon  calls  *  tl^e  decline  of  InMUctm^  /'re, ')  atid  could 
have  no  allusion  to  any  debility  of  that  masculine  understanding, 
yhich,  among  the  intimate  friends  of  Gienerai  Fitzpatrick,^  waK 
thought  still  more  his  distirciion  than  his  wit> — iind  which  never 
^as  more  calmly  and  firmly  disj>layed  tliau  on  his  deatlibed. 
llic  eaijerne^^  ^ith  w^ich  |t^e  wr^cr  huqi^  to  a^tisly  th^  de? 
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Lved  and  envious  curiosity  of  the  vulgar«  by  a  peep  inta  tbt 
inp  chamber  of  a  man  of  fi:eniu$,  before  the  tears  of  his  friend^ 
t  dried  up,  is  one  of  the  disgraceful  peculiarities  of  this  book^ 
d  one  of  the  causes  of  the  poor  and  dishonourable  success  of 
lich  the  author  has  the  folly  to  boast.  If  there  be  any  likeness 
the  case  of  Swifl — it  is  not  to  Johnson,  when  he  makes  an  allu- 
in  to  the  great  Wit,  that  the  writer  must  be  compared,  but  ra- ' 
er  to  those  treacherous  and  sordid  servants  who  are  ?aid  (it 
to  be  hoped  falsely)  to  have  exposed  their  master's  infirmities 
r  gain.  It  is  no  sort  of  wonder,  however,  that  with  such  al- 
rements  his  sale  should  have  rivalled  that  of  the  Jockey  Chtb  ot 
ic  Crimes  of  Cnbinets^^ 

•  As  equal  were  our  soi^ls,  so  equal  were  our  fates.  * 
ideedy  those  who  are  content  to  endure  the  permanent  cha- 
icter  of  such  writers,  may  always  be  sure  of  a  similar  sale. 

On  the  subject  of  De  Witt,  we  offered  him  the  Defence  of 
•"oily,  and  he  has  at  last  provided  no  better  for  himself*     In  the, 
irst  edition,  he  said,  •  Van  Berke!  merited  the  fate  of  the  two 
3e  Witts,  *  &c     These  words  cle$rly  implied,  that  the  fate  of, 
he  De  Witts  was  merited.    This  was  the  only  meaning  of  which 
hey  were  capable,  from  the  mouth  of  a  man  of  sense.     But  we 
dlowed,  that  in  his  mouth  they  might  be  harmless  nonsense., 
He  is  in  a  great  passion  with  us  for  not  wading  through  the 
ivhole  of  his  second  edition,  to  ascertain  that  he  had  changed 
the  words.     And  now,  after  reading  his  altered  text,  we  find 
that  he  is  in.no  better  condition  than  before.     For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  necessity  of  the  alteration  proves,  that  his  original 
words  had  the  sense  which  was  ascribed  to  them ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  alteration  is  so  blunderingly  made,  as  not  to 
escape  from  a  dilemma  as  distressing  as  that  to  which  the  origi* 
nal  words  were  liable.   The  new  words  are,  *  Van  Berkel  ment- 
ed  the  fate  which  unjust^  befel  the  two  De  Witts.  *     What  wag 
that  fate } — The  two  ue  Witts,  not  only  without  gnilt,   but  \ 
without  judges,  without  proof,  and  without  trial,  were  barbar* 
ously  toi*n  in  pieces  by  a  lawless  rabble.    This,  according  to  the 
most  obvious  import  of  words,  is  the  fate  which  he  now  thinks 
that '  Van  Berkel  merited. '    It  appears  to  be  bis  sage  determi- 
nation, that  the  whole  Question  depended  upon  the  guilt  and  ii^ 
nocence  of  the  parties,  and  that  a  guilty  man  can,  ui  propriety 
of  speech,  be  said  to  deserve  to  be  cruelly  murdered  by  the  po- 
pulace.   His  only  retreat  is  into  nonsense.    That  asylum  is  stiR 
open  to  him.    It  is  an  inverted  benefit  of  dergy  which  we  ad* 
vise  him  not  to  disdain.     If  he  does  not  chuse  to  be  considered 
^  a  partisan  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  mob,  he  must 
transbte  his  new  sentence  into  the  foUowQig  werds*   *  yan  Ber* 
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*  kef,  who  was  guilty,  deserred  to  be  legallv  punished  for  his 

*  crime,  or,  in  other  words,  to  suAer  the  (ate  of  the  two  Dfe 

*  Witts,  who,  beinj;  innocent,  were  illegally  murdered  by  a  sa- 
^  vage  rabble. '  But  we  are  really  weary  of  pursuing  him, — and 
cainnot  contrnoe  the  chase  much  longer.  One  fact,  very  trifling 
in  kself,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  confidence,  that  the 
readers  of  the  Answer  had  not  read  the  Book.  He  is  mistily 
angry  at  ua  for  representing  him  to  have  said  that  George  IL 
told  the  death  of  his  son  to  his  mistress  as  tk  piece  of  good  newi^. 
By  way  of  aaaitaging  his  anger,  we  insert  the  following  extracts 
from  Ws  narrative,  omitted  out  of  lenity  in  our  last     *  The 

*  King^  tbosgh  he  never  went  to  visit  his  son  during  the  whole 

*  progress  of  his  illness,  sent  constantly  to  make  inquiries,  and 

*  received  accounts  every  two  hours  of  his  condition.     Bid  ke 

*  XBas  so  Jkr  from  desiring  Frederic's  recovery ^  that^  on  ike  con- 

*  irary^  he  considered  such  an  event f  if  it  should  takeplacCf  as  an 

*  object  of  THE  UTMOST  REGRET.     He  did  not  even  conceal  his 
^  sentiments  on  this  point ;  for  I  know,  from  good  authority' 

*  that  the  Kina  being  one  day  engaged  with  tne  Giantess  of 

*  Yarmouth,  wnen  the  page  entereo,  annonncing  that  the  Prince 

*  was  better — There  noiOf  said  his  Majesty ^  I  told  you  that  he 

*  woHld  not  die!*'  After  thus  painting  George  II.  as  having 
displayed  for  several  months  an  uninterrupted  anxiety  and  iii>- 
abatea  impatience  for  his  son's  death — aa  having  clothed  this 
unnatural  passion  in  the  disguise  of  messages  of  parental  solici- 
tude about  that  son's  healtli — as  having  even  expressed  bis  vexa- 
tion  at  a  iidse  alarm  of  the  Prince's  recovery^  we  must  leave  it 
to  every  reader  of  common  sense  to  decide,  whether,  after  suck 
preliminaries,  the  narrative  does  not  evidently  imply^  that  wbea 
George  IL  said  to  Lady  Yarmouth,  in  Sir  Nathaniel's  mispelt 
German,  '  Frita  *  is  dode^  *  be  did  not  give  it  as  a  piece  of  good 
newsk  It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  inauire  whether  the  fact  be 
true.  He  seems  to  give  the  whole,  though  he  gives  expressly 
only  the  last  part,  upon  the  authority  of  Lord  Sackvilie,  whose 
communications  of  tnis  sort  he  has  published,  we  suppose,  from 
gratitude  to  the  family  of  Dorset 

In  the  case  of  Loru  Lansdowne,  he  tells  us,  '  that,  contrary 
to  his  usual  practice, '  he  has  ^  used  the  greatest  caution. '  Now^ 
for  our  parts,  we  see  nothing  but  his  usual  system ; — some  cau- 
tion about  his  own  responsibility — none  about  the  character  of 
other  men.     He  nowhere  soys,  that  Lord  L.  was  guilty  of  per- 

*  Two  beautiful  specimens  of  the  German  orthography,  which  our 
aiith()|r  leai^ned  at  the  courts  of  the  Northi  and  both  of  them  repeated 
ID  the  second  edition*. 
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9\  corrupdon :  but  five  pages  of  insinuation  are  ein|rioyed 
convey  that  opinion  into  the  mind  of  unwary  readers*     He 
^cies  that,  without  slandering^  be  may  teach  otners  to  slander^ 
|t  in  this  case  we  are  first  told  by  our  author,  that  a  imnir 
|r  *  of  conscious  integrity^  was,  in  178S,  under  no  necesci^ 
>f  reaigning ; '«— then  that  Lord  Shelbume  did  resign  frooi 
motives*  which  always  appeared  *  mystaiousi* — afterwards^ 
at  *  rurooursy  which  sunk  deep  in  the  public  miiidi  remained  un^ 
contradicted i-^ihdX  be  had  availed  himself  of  his  oificial  stadoa 
to  make  profitable  speculations  in  the  funds; ' — that  his  env- 
ies even  named  tbe  agents  and  the  sums ; — and  that  other  fiu^ti 
ranffly  corroborating  these  Reports  were  mentioned^  such  as 
le  ducbarge  of  mortgages  on  Irisn  estates  ; — and  that  the  alter* 
tion  of  Mr  Pitt's  conduct  towards  Lord  &  made  *  a  «tiB  graai* 
er  impression ;  *  and  *  that  if  these  reports  originated  only  in 
political  hostiUty,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Lrord  Shelbarae 
was  most  wifortunate.*    After  all  this  industry  in  codectipg 
lII  the  circumstances  which  couldy  in  his  opinion,  eounteaaace 
be  talOf  be  has  the  uncommon  folly  to  suppose  that  a  lew  epi« 
:bets  of  formal  caution,  and  his  not  distinctly  avowing  his  owa 
belief,  will  screen  htm  from  tiie  contempt  due  td  a  calumniator* 
His  logic  is  on  a  level  with  his  morals*     Becaase  Mr  Burke  and 
Mr  Lee  perhaps  abused  tbe  Uberty  of  debate  in  1782,  in  gene- 
ral invective  against  Lord  Sbelburne,  this  writer  thinks  himself 
at  liberty  to  impute  to  him,  without  proof,  a  particular  crime  of 
tbe  basest  character.    They,  in  all  the  intemperance  of  invective 
which  the  heat  of  debate  mav  excuse,  abstained  from  any  allusioii 
to  a  ia)ecific  accusation*    The  natural  inference  is,  that  even  iii 
that  neated  and  disturbed  state  of  mind,  they  disbelieved  aH 
such  accusations.    And,  upon  this  authority,  Sir  N.,  thirty  vears 
afterwards,  in  a  work  of  pretended  history,  thinks  himself  jusr 
tified  in  hinting  away  the  honour  of  Lord  Sbelburne*     Unlesf 
he  is  to  indulge  this  license  too,  he  thinks  it  time  *  to  have  don^ 
<  with  historical  research ; '  and  he  advises  Thaliety  whom  be 
seems  to  think  the  muse  of  history,  to  tear  her  little  books  in 
pieces  I 

We  see  in  the  above  passage,  that  he  lays  great  stress  on  the 
circumstance  of  a  rumour  being  uncontrodicted  ;  and  the  pes* 
^ibility  that  there  may  exist  men  capable  of  adopting  tbi$  canoo 
of  hiiitorical  belief,  as  at  least  a  sufficient  reason  for  contrsdict* 
ing  his  Uiles.  If  this  rule  were  adopted  in  such  a  country  as 
England,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  all  men  who  are  eou* 
neat,  and  therefore  obnoxious,  must  either  pass  for  the  blackest 
criminals  in  after  times,  or  employ  their  wbole  lives  in  the  \m^ 
dicstk)D  of  their  character.    The  naoesaity  oi  tbe  case  %u  eUM 
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blisbed  tfa^  opposite  practice  of  trusting  to  their  lives,  for  finally 
confuting  common  calumny,  and  of  never  answering  al^  charge 
tinless  of  a  grave  nature,  from  a  creditable  accuser,  and  on  m 
fit  occasion.  By  the  author's  maxim  it  would  happen,  that 
those  stories  which  are  the  most  despised  for  notice  in  this  ge* 
neration,  will  be  roost  entitled  to  credit  with  the  next  It  it 
thus  that  in  lending  this  sort  of  sanction  to  the  calumnious  tales 
of  others,  he  labours  by  anticipation  to  steal  for  his  own,  out 
bf  the  contempt  of  this  age,  some  degree  of  acceptance  with 
posterity. 

This  new  rule  he  attempts  particularly  to  apply  to  Russia  i 
and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  we  are  bound  to  believe  all  that  Car* 
tharine  or  Paul  have  not  contradicted  in  the  narratives  of  Caa» 
tern  or  Masson.  This  would  be  rather  too  hard  a  condition  of 
reigning.  He  employs  a  whole  page  (Answer,  p«  32.)  in  illus* 
tration  of  this  ridiculous  maxim.  He  has  stupidly  misunder- 
stood the  object  of  our  enumeration  of  the  murders  which  we 
conceived  him  still  to  impute  to  Catharine  in  his  Second  Edi-^ 
tion.  The  two  last  of  these ^t^  murders  we  did  blame  him  fof 
imputing  to  her,  without  proof,  and  a^jjainst  probability ;  and, 
as  the  general  tendency  of  nis  narrative  is  to  nx  these  two  mur^ 
ders  upon  her,  we  pay  no  sort  of  regard  to  those  paltry  precaa* 
tions  and  reservations  by  which,  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  he 
endeavours  to  gain  the  object  of  the  accusation  without  incurs 
ring  its  re^ponsiDility.  He  tells  us  that  the  death  of  the  Grand 
Dutchess  noas  bdieved  to  have  been  caused  by  Catharine — *  that 

*  he  had  it  from  the  Princes  of  Hesse ;  and  that  its  probability 

*  was  strongly  attgrnented^  *  &c.  &c.  &c.  In  the  case  of  the  iinir«* 
derof  the  Princesiof  Wirtember^h,  his  impudence  is  really  ad<^ 
mirable.     He  himself  had  said,  ^  that  it  was  generally  believed  she 

*  was  killed  by  poison ;  that  it  was  asked  whether  the  Empresa* 
^  had  caused  the  poison  to  be  administered,  and  whether  her  hus» 

*  band  was  a  parW  to  the  crime. '  He  farther  tells  us,  that  as 
soon  as  the  King  ot  Wiriembergh  was  acquitted,  *  *  itJoUcwed^  of 

—  ■       ^ T  .     ■    ■    .. 

*  These  facts  he  gives  us  to  understaad  that  he  had  from  a  pri* 
vate  agent  of  the  Court  of  Wirtembergh,  ^  whom  he  personall^r 
knew,  and  who  possessed  talent,  spirit,  zeal  and  activity. '  Count 
Woroozow  ofiFered,  as  we  read  in  the  newspapers,  to  desist  from  the 
prosecution  against  our  author,  if  the  latter  would  name  this  agent. 
It  was  natural  that  he  should  have  had  a  pretty  lively  recollecdon 
of  the  name  of  his  informant,  on  so  monstrous  a  tale,  and  o^  a  tantk 
whom  he  had  so  much  praised,  and  so  roinutely  described.  But,  in 
answer  to  Count  Woronzow,  this  writer  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
hejbrgot  ike  gentleman^s  name  !  After  such  an  answer,  it  is  certaift' 
ly  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  the  value  of  his  testimony. 
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fmrie^  thxti  XHatharine  eotUd  Alone  be  accused  of  havii^  prdiueed 
t. '  He  telh  us,  that  an  anonymous  gentleman,  who  nad  exa* 
ned  all  the  papers,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Catharine  a- 

ne  caosed  her  to  be  poisoned  ; — *  unless ' — (by  an  insignifieant 
ance,  worthy  of  being  casually  thrown  in,  as  a  pobsible  except 

'>n)  '  her  decease  resulted  from  natural  causes! '     On  the  samo 

*  itbortty  he  tells  us,  ^  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  acquiesced 
in  the  calamity  (i.  e*  the  death  of  his  daughter)  only  became 
he  eould  not  cnU  the  Empress  to  account  f  ^     And,  after  all  thia 

'^petition  of  hii^  usual  game  of  insinuation,  he  is,  forsooth,  in* 
i^nant  at  being  $up|X)8ed  to  have  imputed  this  murder,  to  Oa* 
riarine.  We  were  far  from  blaming  him  for  having,  in  com- 
;ion  with  Europe,  attributed  to  that  Princess  a  participation 
n  the  murders  of  her  hu$;band,  of  Ivan,  and  of  the  supposed 
ir^rincess  Tarrakanoff.  We  included  these  in  the  enumeratioo, 
lO  point  out  the  diHcriminating  dignity  of  mind  with  which  h^ 
i;onfine8  his  recantations  to  those  cases  where  the  objects  of  hit 
^use  are  living  and  present,  and  di>posed,  as  well  as  ablei  to 
:nake  him  answer  for  his  deeds* 

Sir  N.  is  very  angry  with  one  of  our  contemporaries  for  say- 
^g  that  the  book   tells  no  more  than   the  Annual  Register^ 
^ough  the  author  *  attended  the  House  of  Commons  regularly, ' 
iBut  the  attendance  was  to  liitle  purpose ;  for,  in  a  parliament 
tary  anecdote  already  told  by  the  Annual  Register,  he  leaves  out 
I  the  only  circumstance  which  made  it  worth  telling.     In  the  re- 
.markabte  contest  for  preaudience  which  occurred  oetween  Lord 
^ North  and  Lord  Surry,  on  the  20th  March  1782,  he  tells  us, 
.  *  that  in  consequence  of  the  Minister's  eagerness  and  some 
!^  hints  of  the  importance  of  his  communication,*  '  the  Members 
'  opposite  allov^ed  him  the  precedence. '     But  the  truth,  partly 
^  published  in  the  Annual  Register,   is,  that  Mr  Fox  moved, 
I  *  that  Lord  Surry  be  now  heard ; '  and  that  Lord  North,  with 
his  usual  address,  observed,  thai  there  was  now  a  motion  be- 
fore the  House,  on  which  he  had  a  right  to  be  heard ;  and  by 
I  that  quick  retort,  turned  Mr  Fox's  rarliamentary  tactics  a- 
gainst  himself.     The  question  likely  in  some  measure  to  depend 
on  this  point  of  form,  was,  whether  Ministers  should  appear 
voluntarily  to  have  resigned,  or  to  have  been  driven  out  by  the 
success  of  Lord  Surry's  motion. 

He  cannot  quote  the  words  of  a  great  spe^&ker  without  vulgar- 
izing them.     He  m&kes  Mr  Pitt  say,  ^  I  shall  wait  till  the  Aga- 

*  memnon  ^  the  prei>ent  day  has  finished  his  consultation  with 

*  the  Nestor  of  the  Treasury  Bench,  *  No  man  who  ever  heard 
Mr  Piiti  can  doubt  that  the  phrases  printed  in  Italics,  are  in- 
terpolations produced  by  the  unpurif  taste  of  the  reporter*— 
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There  is  a  flippant  vulgarity  in  these  phrtiei ;  tlicy  have  the 
smartness,  of  an  under- bred  writer  of  paragraplMt  ma  they  lower 
aud  disennoble  tlie  style  of  Mr  Pitt  The  wit  of  Sheridan  would 
jbe  e?(tin£ui^hed  by  the  recital  of  this  jest-kilier  i  and  the  rooat 
dignified  sentence  of  Pitt  c«nnot  emer^ge  fkom  the  mire  of  hb 
^^illectipiiy  without  some  stains  of  vu^carity. 

ISut,  says  he,  is  not  a  ftinfi^e  anecdote  to  be  believed  ?— «iioteven 
4bose  ai^cdo^  ^  which  he  quotes  living  witnesses  i  We  never 
^ent  so  far»  We  only  said,  *  that  not  a  single  anecdote  could  be 
j^  bejieved  on  bis  testimony.  *  We  did  not  assert  that  his  tcati* 
jBony  was  an  absolute  demonstration  of  the  &lsebood  of  what 
Ji^.  attested.  We  did  not  say  that  we  oould  not  believe  much  of 
what  he  says,  in  spite  of  his  saying  it.  We  only  said,  that  we 
thought  it  safest  to  believe  notbiogt  merely,  because  he  says  it.-^ 
^d  in  this  he  evidently  concurs ;  for  he  in  this  very  place  e- 
ttuvierakes  the  few  trustworthy  passages  of  his  book— ^wfaich  art 
jkU  attested  by  other  witnesses  and  may  therefore  undoubtedly  be 
l)^Ueved,  notwithstanding  the  negative  power  of  his  testimony. 

Instead  of  being  at  all  abashed,  he  chuckles  with  manifest  de» 
light  and  triumph  over  the  charges  of  indecency  and  impurity. 
Ha  finds  himself  most  unexpectedly  in  the  company  of  Prior  and 
Swift,  of  Boccacio  and  Brantome  i  and  drosms  that  he  baa 
caught  some  sparks  of  their  talents,  because  he  has  copied  the^ 
l^orst  faults.    He  is  proud  of  finding 

^  AU  that  disgraced  bis  betters  met  in  him. ' 

But  dull  obscenity,  and  nastiness  without  drollery,  are  unre^ 
deemed  sins.  They  excite  only  unmixed  disgust.  A  few  men 
^f  talent,  in  former  times,  either  yielding  to  ttie  gay  impulse  of 
youth,  or  not  exempted  from  the  grossness  of  their  age  by  the 
superiority  of  their  genius,  have  debased  their  wit  by  vulgar  in* 
decency.  They  who  believe  that  the  present  age  is  not  more 
justly  intolerant  of  such  coarseness,  are  extremely  ignotrant  <^ita 
character ;  and  the  fortumi  of  this  book  may  serve  to  undeceive 
ihem.  Its  publication  was  an  experiment,  how  far  calumny,  and 
pruriency  and  filth,  without  any  redeeminfi;  merit  or  compn^ 
eating  talent,  might  still  find  readers,  even  in  the  country  where 
the  general  taste  was  most  improved.  It  was  a  test  to  aa^ 
certain  the  quantity  of  gross  depravity  left  in  this  country  by 
the  progress  of  morality  and  refinement.  The  result  is,  on  tlie 
whole,  satisfactory.  In  almost  any  former  period,  St  Giles's 
5vould  have  polled  more  than  two  thousand.  Slander,  *  ugly  and 
venomous '  as  it  is,  has  yet  two  good  qualities,  one  of  which  in 
a  small  degree  compensates  for  its  malignity,  and  the  other  very 
much  mitigates  it.  It  is  usually  lively,  and  it  is  almost  alwa^ 
iransient.    Our  author  has  done  his  utmost  to  deprive  it  of  ita 
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C  ... 

-.T^Hfi  drfffer-cnce  between  a  prudent  and  an  imprudent  oian  in 
f,  -**'  the  management  of  his  concerns,  js  this.    Tne  former  calcu- 
lates the  co^  of  a  thW  before  be  determine?  npon  buyirif^  ft  j 
the  tatter  begins  wftli  buvlng  iti  and  never  tlhinks  of  the  price 
luntil  he  has  to  pay  it»  a  longtime,  perfaap^^  after  tbe  article  b 
,  consumed.    The  good  people  of  this  country  arc  tery  much  in 
J  the  predicament  of  the  imprudent  man,  ih  all  that  r^ards  the 
,  conduct  of  tl)eir  affairs,  and  more  especially  their  wars.     When 
they  are  At  peace,  and  in  plenty,  they  begin  to  stare  abroad  ott 
every  side,  to  ^nd  oiit  some  cause  of  quarrel ;  and  Aey  never 
I  fail  to  Succeed.    If  they  have  no  subject  of  di3pute  themselves, 
they  know  a  friend  who  Ha^^  and  that  is  jUst  as  good  j  or  if  their 
friend  l)ave  no  quarrel,'  they  know  one  which  ne  ought  to*  pick, 
and  he  ltiii>t  be  set  on  to  Ao  M.     And  then,  if  diere  be  a  squab- 
ble goirt]^  op  any  where,  no*  matter  between  whom,  or  about 
what,  they  speedily  Contrive  to  make  fnends  with  one  of  the 
parliesi'  in  /irder  to  be  admitted  into  a  share  of  the  sport  '  To 
tell  them  that  they  had  better  be  quiet— ttiat  thev  are  as  well  off 
as  they  can  be — aifS  that  it  \%  time  enough  to  nght  when  they 
cannot  help  it, — W9nld  argue  little  knowledge  of  their  dispori- 
tioh  J  nof  Would  it  be  at  an' times  k  very  safe  c'xperiment.    E- 
quall)  Vain  would  be  anv  attempt  to  make'  them  consider  tbe 
risk  and  the  expanse  of  the  projected  amusement.     To  cattulatii, 
is  termed  *  coin  "  at'lthe  best  j  to  8i>eak  of  danger,  is  •  cowarA- 
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can  its  vast  reKNirees  be  better  enpkmd  shiii  in  corhiog  bcr 

>  mflk) :  and  extemKiv  ber  power  tad  herwatwrnJ— 8a  to  war 
w^ got  littk aB  eur. forces*  AAer»A  fewryaaia  t)f  finlotey  or  It 
may  beof  sooeess,  (ibc  to  the  present  question  it  atobes  aoyb^ 
littfeitfiflbr^sce),  tbe^fioh  natioii  begiiM  to  Jbel  psncbadv  aod  tbo 
^oat  resources  ate  BO  longer  foaad  to-be  ineHBhaiM  OreaC 

hito3Ptaliop>  are  erctywhcre  beard  over  ,tbe  costs  of  diis  minoiMi 
ooolMlf  and  all  agree  in  wisbing  it  couid  be  ^erounaiad  with 
bcnoor  and  safety.  Tbisi  however^  is  not  so  easy  as  it  was  to 
begin  it;  and  acodtdingiy,  some  years  novo  ate  spelift  in  what 
die  vnigar  phrase  calls  ^oifowing  good'  money  after  bad ;  '—and 
at  length  peace  comesy  to  die  satisfiMtioo  o(F  every  one.  The 
burthens  of  the  country  are  now  in^  reality  wiy  greats  and  the 
TortoraticRi  of  its  prosperity  demands  nmnv  years  of  traoqailli^. 
It  is,  strictfy  spealdngi  far  from  bdng  *  rich ; '  it*  resources  are 
BO  longer  *  vast ;  '-^4nit  there  is  mndi  virtue*  in  estabbsbed 
usages  as  to  names  %  and  it  has  become  the  fiited  custom  to 
caU  the  resources  of  England  inexhaustible.  A  few  months 
of  peace  ms^es  us  aB  impUient  again  i  and  again  we  get  into 
a  war,  without  reflecting  one  instant  upon  the  sums  itiBU8tcast» 
or  redkoning  up  the  means  we  have  left  us  to  pay  them.  The 
same  round  of  fiulure  and  success  is  run  as  before;  add  we  are 
left  complaining  bitterly  of  the  expenses  brought  upon  us  by 
measures  which,  no  human  bdng  could  ever  doubts  were  per- 
ftcdy  certain  to  cost  enormous  sums. 

lihis  is  the  point  at  which  we  are  now  arrived*  For  nearly 
three  and  twenty  years,  excepdng  two  short  intervals  of  a  year 
each,  we  have  been  fighting  to  our  hearf  s  content  aD  over  the 
world  %  and,  latterly,  upon  the  largest*  scaler  and  with  succeas 
unexampled.  To  expect  so  muchjgra^ficati<»i  for  nothing;  so 
many  fine  speeches,^  flourishing  oespa^^es,  beautiful  prooet- 
sbns,  iOunikinations,  and  dinners,  impressive  odes^  newspaper 
paragraphs,  and  firings  of  guns^naU  for  nothing ;  would  be  un* 
reasonaole  in  the  extreme.  Besides,  we  have  saved  EAiropei 
and  that  must  cost  money.  Moreover,  we  have  been  at  war 
with  our  best  customers  the  Americans ;  and  that  must  botb 

•bave  taken  and  kept  money  out  of  bur  pockets^  'Nevertheless 
as  the  folly  of  not  estimating  the  price  before  you  buy  a  thing, 
is  nodiing,  compared  with  that  of  refusing  to  look  at  Ae  bin 
when  it  comes  in»  fo|r  fear  of  the  sum,  |otal,  we'  mqr  as  wel( 
now  that  the  time  is  approaching  for  setti^og  accounts,  cast  a 
glance  over  this  long  reckoning.  Perhaps  it  may  lead  the  mast 
{generous  amongst  us  to  be  soqiewbat  more^  niggardfy  the  next 
time  tbejr  are  asked  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets. 
The  cost  of  the  war  consists  princmatty  of  the  sums  railed 
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iM  atiMniaimrrfit  t6  ckfiri^  its  cdmni  tepooieBi  tbe  mat 
used  top»f  ^e  jBeftrl]f'je]q[>eiiMis  of  Uie.debt  o^  wheo 

toce  fiMt  meDtioned'Saois^  were  instifficaBiiti  and  the  amount  of 
lat  debt  which  stiU  reoiains.  uapetd^  or,  whioh  k  theBeme  thkig» 
iie  eune  which  must  sttU  be  raised  in  order  td  exIiBgiiiah  it. 

1^  To  eslifwite  Ihe  first  Wd  with  any .  thing  epproeching 
o  accuracjy  would  behanUy  possiUe$  beeeuae^  qesiae  thermit 
WBordh^mry  or  war  t^z«8«  it  coMists  of  the  growing  sorphH  of 
>tber  taxes  wjiicbf  but  for  .the  war^  nJ^t  hsTe  bean  diminishp 
xl  or  eotifdy  i«peakd«  Bui  if  we,omititl^eae.entiieIjv  and  on^ 
y  oonaidar  the  war  taxes^  and  ooiMinetounHfaret  loathe*  penod 
iuiing'^wfaichy  from  the  eBomens  aoaount  of  tbe  dabl,  aad  the 
ipproacbing  faSure.of  pubile  credit^  k  became  naoessary  to  aW 
tempt  mising  a  considerable  pvc^perlion  of  >the  auppliea  withiflL 
ihe  year,  we  ihall  obteia  a  aaoi»  iiowtver  aoiuraMHia,  )M  aaaab 
within  the  truAL  Tbe  war  taxes  amodnt  aow> to  abbm  iS.adl' 
hoM^  cxduwve^of  the  portions  trans&ned.  Ho  the  rnnsolidaied 
fund,  and  apprapriateato  the  debt.-  .  Ten.  yters  Properlgr^  or 
lather  Income-tax,  at  10  per  ceBnt«»  has  been  paadt  makingat 
the  least  1£0  nnllionsy  beside  what  was  paid  atS  and  at  ^  oa- 
£ire  1^06.  Indeed^  we  have  the  Cbanceller  af  the  Exdiemerfa 
fldmisBion  in  18(3^  th^ti  before  that  time^  above  SOOmiilidaa 
of  war  taxea  bad  been  yaid  ihia  war.  Since  heaaid  so, TOraone 
have  been  paidi  so  tiiat  270  millions  have  been  thae  raised,  eih 
elusive  of  all  that  were  levied  last  war. 

2.  If  we  reckon  up  the  soma  yearly  paid  for  tbe  interest  and 
other  diarges  of  the  several  loans,  from  17dS  la  1811  inchittv^; 
that  is  to  say,  M  times  the  chargss  on  the  leraa  of  1795^  81 
times  those  on  the  loans  of  1794,  and  so  on,  till  we  come  to  tbe 
loans  of  1811,  we  shall  obtain  the  sum  of  2S8  miUioas  anda 
half  paid  for  diose  loans.  ,The  charsea  of  the  loans  for  1818, 
1813,  U  &  15,  remain  tp  be  added,  whidi  will  swell  the  ar 
wwat  to  above  840  milUona,  abbough,  since  that  time»  the 
bulk  of  the  loans  have  been  charged  upon  the  sinking  fundL 

3.  The*  funded  d^t  before  the  year  1793,  was  2$^  miUiosis 
and  a  quarter,  in  round  numbers*  Its  annual  cost  was  nine  mil* 
hens  and  a  ^oarter.  In  1808^  tbe  capital  bad  increased  toa- 
bove  dH^  mdliona—- the  yearly  chargfs.to  83  milliooa  and  a  qoar* 
ter.  B^  the  last  returns,  February  1815,  the  debt  was  anove 
1093  milHons  and  a  half;  or,  deducting  die  stock  redeeosed  by 
the  side  of  ihe  land-tax,  1068  millions,  reckojpii^^  flaatinc 
debt  and  outstanding  demands  at  68  and  a  half,  and  the  annud 
charge  above  43  and  a  imtarter,-<^beingan  increase  in  the  d^  of 
838  milik>ns,  and,  in  the  yeariy  charge,  of  34  miUions.  Now, 
of  the  whole  debt,  about  hOO  millions  and  a  half  are  still  unre* 
dfltmsd I  and  tbe  hrte  opchtions  bavexeduoed  tbe  siakiag  fund 
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oomplete  tkft.  jvdempttoiiy  ^mcordimg  rtcr  Mr  Vamittarl'^  esti^ 
loate.  Datimttikkd^  perUid,  thermrai  We*  iniitl  oontiMiiit  tao 
ninetansto.&ibidwirof-94iMUiamay€fir4  io  OQi]M|tt«Bde 
of  the  bite^«ai»4i  in  other  wMd»»  before  we  hate  donewilb  it^ 
weahali  b^eefiaidilSSO  minbttttHbeiidb  what  lias  beenalready 
jmdL  Tbaa^  tlie  total  coit  of  tlie,.iitaPi  upoo  tkev^low  eskH 
fliaie wbich  WM mdc of  tbefiwmer  hiads^ cmea to oigre tfaaa 
ihe^iionxMaBQtt^f  toiCmilKoiii.'*  •:   .  ^         .      ^j^'J 

ItaffQifiea^IittW  ptrbttis,  to  ift«Hefom  iberyaaBderavma  thai 
hiackiwimattioalMP^aiMinate 

•Koaaan-eearorm  to  bimaalf  aafndaar  klto  of  te^cfMihas^whidli 
'tfee  ID  be  raokoned  bjr  batidMds  oB  iiiJill|oot.  Bhu  ytefeare  n^ 
aiOiia<fefth$  in  which  the  OMQliwfsg  !<i£  .our  fvaiti|(p.  piapnia^ 
«eaM8  :k<>0BB'<l»'tli»  anderetitgding  ;of  th^  nloflfe  oaainary  and 
iMtdilndaJdiui  of  mankinds  If  it  had  not  btenfor  the  debt 
iaaiiiiioiad  tft&elkie  war^  ^re  sboald)  sooie  yean  anoc^;  luure 
|wd/drp'i)eM aiaB  f emaiDin|{,  aup(il>9iog  na  to  Inrff  rhbed.bota 
Jaeiy  Httle  quiMj  tlwia  the  ^n||i»al  riaktrig  faqd  of  i766ikqutmL 
*IU>^»'  M  are-saddied  ibr  thiity iyea^a  with  taaea  t^'lbe  aalount 
cf  a^ee-fb^j^foar  milUcHM  li  waiw«4iearecioDe.^ka]f..thati  ana 
tbifd  of  the  whole  incodieiof  the  nadoo>  acciordii^iailir  Piltb 
Ultimate  of  it  in  17M-«^t  chat  ttaie  a  ^'cat  oreeitataaieat,'.  but 
«ow  pfobabljr«uaderf  the  truth*  £?ei*y  asan  who  paya  taxes  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  thereCope*-»that  is  to  aaj,  etery  man  in  the 
«BMii<trp««^u8t-cootiaii^tp  pay  in  eoniediing  Uhe  this  proportion 
Joe  ao  amay  yeavs  to  dome«^ni«at  bto  abonta  third  part  poo»- 
^  ifaan  ho'WOuU  ha?e:been^  Iwd  the  late  cdntes|  nener  been 
iaraged*  1  ■  egtiaaatinlgt  the*  ineewie  from  the  property^tax,.  ind  tak- 
ing'an  average,  tbat  is^*  scttia^  offi'tboie  in  the  upper  daHei, 
•i»kb  pay  more,  than  the  proportion,  againit  those  in 'the  lower 
^Eaaka  who  pay  kss^  t 

•Another  way  of  eoi^ering  thei«ubjeot,  is  to  look  at  the  taxas 
of  which  th6se34aftillioii8  a-^jqaar,  enw'led  apon  ub  by  the  anrf, 

•  are  ccsnposed. ^  The  burthensiwbicdi  are  moat  fiiitliy  the. bulk 

•  of  the  people,  that  is,  by  the  raifldla  and  kiwer  daties^  aretfae 
emtoma,  eadsei  abd-as^asBed  tlax^  ^  The  net  prodacbof  thcae 
three  branohea,  far  tbe  year  l^H^  was  about  S6  millions^  (ea- 
chiltve  of  the  war  duties);  the  grbsa  amount  levied  upon,  the 
comoHim^  being  aboot  41  millioM. .  Of  almoat  the  whole  of 
thiaanormoaa  burthen,  therefore,  we  might  now  he  free,  were 
it  not  ibr  the  expenses  of  the  late  war.  There  would'  be  do 
laxea  upon  hoasea  by  the  lant,  or  hoases  by  the  window,  00  win- 
dows by  the  square  foot — ao  taxes  i|pon  servants,.or  horaes,  ar 
dogs,  or  two- wheeled  aarnagaa  and  carts— no  excise  opon  beer 
or  tipirita«*4io  custom  upon  foreign  gooda  of  any  dncr^ba 
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rbatever*     A  few  of  the  ticxes  that  efieot  obfy/tke  UgheM  das**, 
s,  Bs  those  upon  four^whedfadcaniiqfeB'siid^armoiw  be^^ 
liffht  be  contmuedy  at  a  redooed  nite;  aiid  «k>uld  ratte.aiioi|^ 
o  de'&ay  the  aocual  charoes  upoiTtBisiDilaoob  x£Ae  revftene*   Tom 
ir€H}uce  of^ur  own,  awl  oJFfbfetgn  ootmtmst  wotddih^relbfeuiA 
18  way  to  theeonsomer  withcmt  aoyotfa^  buHhA  than  thefiiir. 
>ro6ta  of  the  groiwer  md :  the  carrier  i  and  we  ahottU  hav^  )fnr* 
oyed  the  same  advaatians  Yery  neorlyy  as  the  natives  of  ihoMi 
ipots  where  the  climate'  u  most  happj ;  togetd^r  with  aU  the  be-^ 
refits  of  our  own  peculiar  producUbnsi  and  c4ir  superior  mattU^ 
facturin^  skilL     To  CiJ^e  Terv  homely  iUuftritiooa-^iirt  fliight> 
bave  bad  good  French  winos  for  eighteen  pence  or  iwoibiUinga 
a  bottle ;  porter  at  Jess  than  twopence  a  pot ;  and  a  postchaiaa 
at  seTcnpence  or  eightpenoe  a  milew 

The  accumulation  of  wealth  fai  everv  faandi  wooU  have  bean 

the  e^re  consequence  of.  this.st^te  of  things.  '  hU>t'on]y  oar  ea^. 

joyments  would  have  been  ihcalcdla'biy  mukipUed,  but  our  finttla 

would  have  incosased ;  diid  thns  a  new  toiuhse  /of  €omfi>rt  and' 

of  wealth  ha^  opehed  upbo  as^  fironi  the  increased  ctillivaCion  of 

the  country!  ^nd  improvement  of  its  mamifiictiures.    Nor  woidd 

the  overgrowth  of  oorh  haveaffiirded  liie  smtaUeskcauae of  an* 

easiness.     At  present^  the  Iand*^owher  and  fimneif  are  distrsssad^; 

because  grain  is  cheap  whik  every  thing  else  is  dear^  i  The  price' 

of  every  thing  wfaicfi  the  landed  interest  buy^  is  made. up  ia 

more  than  one  faaif  of  taxes*    Were  those  removed^  they  never  * 

conld  feel  tlie  injury  arising  ftt>m  cheap  com;  for,  inaveryriinrt 

time^  that  woald  be  balanced  by  the  lowering  of  all  other  priota 

in  proportion ;  in  the  present  uanatnral  stale  of  thiags,  prices 

may  lower  a  liule,  till  they  reach  the  part  whioh  tonaista^suf  liaxiest' 

but  there  their  fail  must  necessarily  be  arrested^ 

But  it  is  needless,  it  is  only  painfult  to  pnnue  the  snUeot  fnm 
then  We  only  arrive  at  fiuKied  pktnres  of  good  wluch  is  loal 
for  ever^  and  retire  from  the  view  withunavailing  regrets  ait  what 
con  never  be  recalled.  It  is  better  to  atsendimr*  a  little  to  the 
actual  state  of  affairs,  and  see  whether  any  thing  can  still  be 
done  to  better  onr  condition,  by  a  wise,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
just,  arrangement  of  the  re>»ources  that  are  yet  left. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  past  seem  to  be-*that  we 
should  be  somewhat  more  cautious  of  arain  piuaging  into  a  war 
— and  that,  having  paid  so  much  alreadyi  we  have  a  right  to  be 
exempted  from  every  penny  of  oiur' burthens  that  is  not  abso* 
lately  necessary. 

The  first  pvoposition  is  strongly  recommended  by  httthat  we 
have  bom  saying ;  but  it  is' stilf  further  enforoed  bytlpeoenSH. 
deraiioO|.  thai  osr  system  had  reached  itasiltermostjcKtreniftyi 
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and  cotild  act  bare  been  continued  foir  m  year  Ibn^f  without 
producing  the  most  ahurmingooniHibions  in  the  financial  system 
of  the  country.  To  the  fitrtfaer  illustration  of  this  we  may  soon 
have  occasion  to  return  i  bat  fcnr  the  present^  it  is  suflBcieotly  e* 
stablished^  by  a  reference  to  the  ChanceBor  of  the  Exchequer'a 
i^owal  in  1818,  that  the  expedients  to  which  he  was  drireii 
oould  only  last  him  four  years*  The  increased  scale  of  expend!* 
tare  since  that  time  has  greatly  shortened  the  period. 

The  second  proposition  requires  a  little  further  development.. 
When  the  Chancellor  bi  thc'Exchequer,  in  1 8 1 3,  urged  as  a  rea- 
son fin:  relieving  the  people  as  far  as  poskbk  from  new  taxes,  the 
Act  of  then  having  paid  above  200  miUions  of  war  taxes,  he  can* 
not  now  refuse  the  inference,  that  the  same  people  having,  since 
he  thus  reasoned,  paid  above  seven^  milliops  more,  their  title  to. 
rehef  is  somewhat  pettered.  But  in  truth  he  greatly  underrated 
his  own  cfwe ;  fin:  instead  of  200  millions,  they  had  paid  about 
440  millions :  aD  those  suras  being,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  war  taxes^  which  had  been  jpaid  for  the  yearly  expense  of 
ibe  vanods  loans  contracted  on  account  of  the  war.  And,  by 
the  same  rule,  their  daim  to  relief  is  now  in  proportion  to  above 
510  millions  already  paid  for  the  war.  We  confess,  however, 
that  we  adopt  this  method  of  reasoning  more  out  of  deference 
to  the  high  andiority  of  the  gentleman  who  used  it,  than  from 
any  idea  of  its  being  sSt  all  necessary  to  maintaui  the  rifht  of  the 
country  to  immediate  and  eflfectual  relief,  if  it  can  only  be  shown 
that  this  is  within  its  reach.  The  best  ^ronnd  for  claiming  it« 
a  ground  quite  sufficient  and  wholly  irresistib^,  b  the  fact  which 
no  man  can  deny,  that  the  people  are  sorely  oppressed  with 
their  heavy  burthens.  Everv  straw,  therefore,  that  can  by  pos- 
sibility be. taken  off  their  load,  must  forthwith  be  taken  off.  tiCi 
ua  cast  our  eye  for  a  moment  over  the  state  of  the  account  which 
tfaeprospect  of  peace  seems  to  preset 
.  There  were  levied  during  the  year  1814,  the  last  for  which 
accounts  have  been  laid  before  Parliament,  taxes  to  the  enor* 
roous  amount  of  76,893,913/. ;  the  net  produce  of  which  was 
68,781^283/.  Of  this  sum,  24,562,0732.  are  war  taxes;  whidb 
were  originally  imposed,  upon  the  ground  that  the  exigencies  of 
the  war  required  them ;  and  paid,  upon  the  faith  that  with  those 
exigencies  they  shcmld  cease.  There  remains  of  net  permanent 
revenue,  44,219,160/. 

The  expenses  of  the  national  debt  for  the  same  year  amount* 
ed  to  43,033,237/. ;  but  taking  into  the  account  outstanding  de- 
mands and  the  loans  and  unnmded  debt  of  the  present  year, 
before  the  war  can  be  wound  up  an  addition  of  a  million  and 
upwards  must  be  made  to  this  aonuai  charge  $  sp  that  the  whole 
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erffumteC  ^rei^aBve  wiO  do  ao  waon  than  pay  the  interest  and 
•ther  ^*|fciwiii^ft  of  ifae  debt 

It  may  be  said*  tiien^  that  the  oontinaance  of  the  war  taaea 
lecomes  a  matter  of  neeesdtyt  and  diat  they  wiH  do  Htde  more 
ban  pay  the  peace  eitablidiment  (-^-and  pertuqM  not  even  thatf 
booording  to  the  magnificeat  ideas  whidi  some  people  enteitain 
yf  what  la  fitdng  for  so  great  and  so  rich  a  countiy.    Bat  dna 
nfaiieDoe  mast  not  be  submitted  to  without  examinatfom 
Of  die  44  millions  aad  a  quarter,  which  is  the  estimated  ex* 
of  the  debt,  a  lam  portion,  via,  about  15  millions,  be* 
to  the  siidun|[  fonct    Let  us,  howerer,  take  it  at  IS,  after 
ig  the  deduction  for  the  operations  which  have  lately  been 
practised  upon  it.    Can  any  man  devise  a  reason  against-taking 
seven  milliras  of  this  stim  in  aid  of  the  puUick  neoesstcies  ?— 
This  would  leave  a  sinkmg  fund  of  five  millions,  whidi  wouU 
mdnally,  perhaps  as  quicEly  as  is  either  advantatgeona  or  aai^# 
in  time  of  peaces  pay  off  the  debt    As  to  the  tmet  of  such  an 
operattob  upon  the.fiiQds,  it  would  be  inoonsideraUe.    Mangr 
persons  qoesdoh  altogeUier.  the  eflect  of  the  siiddng  fund  npon 
the  price  of  stodcs ;  contending,  that  if  the  money  were  not  »* 
pibd  to  the  purchase  of  stock  by  the  Commissioners,  it  would 
be  in  private  nands,  and  find  its  waji  to  the  same  point  through 
otfier  diannels.    We  conceive  that  tome  effect  is  produced  by 
its  regular  anplication  through  the  Commissioners,  and  that 
theb  constantly  purchasing  to  a  certain  amount,  and  that  a  eols* 
^erabie  one  compared  with  the  whole  amount  of  pnrchiaes, 
must  luLve  the  effect  of  equalizing  prices,  and  prerenting  any 
very  sudden  variations*  •  But  bevond  this*  we  cannot  see  aaj 
tendenqr  in  the  fund  to  affect  the  stocks  when'  tliey  are  kiw| 
and  the  temptation  of  high  interest  and  probable  rise  is  stroo(j^ 
When,  indeed,  they  are  high,  and  various  channels  of  employ* 
ment  are  open,  the  compulsory  operation  of  the  acts,  obliging  a 
certain  large  amount  of  slock  to  be  bought  by  the  Commissioaera 
at  all  events,  may  have  a  tendency  to  raise  or  sustain  the  finds. 
But,  at  any  rate,  five  millioas  a  year  applied,  during  peaoe^  musl 
have  a  much  greater  effiict  tbfin.tbiH»  times  as  much  appji^ 
when  large  loans  are  at  the  same  moment  making,  and  new 
stock  created,  to  a  much  greater  amount  than  the  sinking  fhnd 
itidC    The  prices  would  rise  therefore  in  peape,  though  only 
fire  millions  were  applied,  if  it  be  the  application  of  the  whole 
fiind  thst  prevents  them  from  falling  much  below  5  per  cerd.  in- 
terest during  war.    The  breach  of  £|lth  with  the  publiek  creditor 
wiD  bardiv  be  urged  against  this  necessary  measure,  after  the  ease 
with  whicn  the  inroads  of  1813  was  suffered  to  be  made  upon 
the  sacnd  fund ;  and  besides,  it  must  be  xecoUected,  that  the 


vib  Mbe  fiiiih  of  Parliament  being  plia^Jedtote  m^h 
■«Mi«v  tncw  thalt  ctMe  wfth  the  wa«v  a  MN  »«i 
■•""•J^"  fc  «w  wt«  lo  tbe  lo«i  eMtafecfoMTM  *t^ 
flmdjrtfoaM  reMMfci  vttmncbcd  tM  tft*  M«  Aa^ hn» 
HhuM.     Cm  my  mam  jtteind,'^bmt  Ar  ■uiali.rfB^ 

!!!!?. I.  .'If  ""'^*^  ««  rt*  IwcUBMfc,,  vWVWaiB 
loWthM  h  •«  fcr  a  •mon.-Mrf  Hm  bi9«>*d  ifa  Mwi 
mm  n«r«witv,  no  Mtmpt  iMiald  b*  oMdr  «•  «htaR 
MraljF  If  their  be  a  ptekfenet,  fn  socb  •  iffl  imiih.  ifefM 
••  •rj*w<J  •bow  chrim  mtt  bf^M  whn  *m  bMr«ki 

2!!Ir\J!?       ***•■  **y  ***  •*•*•  •I'  *«  •**•»  liujiriai 
»•*  YfMi  OoTmmiem ;  and  that.  Mm  «tKer  Mraim,  m^ 

wW>  iowa  mk,  hnt  endii»|r  in  great  prnftt    TfM>Bes«aaiakai 


jh^rt*  oomeiiitathWpliii^  dt]»m7»m  itoi«  of  mia 
••rtmntiy  in  tb«  coorte  of  ltd  stfniycglM ;.>.^iid  10  Avtt 

iiittMifS  without  my  iiew  Joiuifu  k  mtim  tmly^ddagtlutt*^ 
Iht^r  iharc  of  tht  wiif  ml  tHilcokK  <f  the  iSTof  *•  i*' 
•mptettd  tn  the  rrflef  of  the  commuflk?  at  *  "^^ 

liiwi  b#  ri  mtmbrmi,  ih«t,  mmer  or  lai«r, 
w    *  rk.^*'"  ^  flbwlutdy  i)eo«ssat7 


£--.  ^^^^  ^w,^t%miEj  uirown  loose,  m  a  laanMr  ijiutiry 
•ntntPtml  to  tlio  nMiona)  ctpftd-^or  this  diAtiM  mw,  «<> 
•H^irtj  take  nhct  it  a  tbne  when  weakh  wMllwfegKi*^ 
<NnM*<Nl,  ana  tli«  c^mteld  of  emplo^rment  beHi  mocb  mit** 
--ai>  an  to  mider  the  difUcufty  tlmoet  bMuperabj^,  of**? 
a>f«n«  to  ipytt^i  »uch  annual  ftoms  aa  we  are  Mppoainr totes* 
•taataneon^h  ftct  free.  It  teoma  a  much  wlstTrtiiw  m*^ 
»i»k  the  n^wrrt  of  Uie  ftind  at  a  moment  wl^en  tketefW»^ 
•**  Hrj^entlr  wi\ntrd»  and  when  Ab  ^er  meluM  of  obiaiJ«f  ^ 
i^^»M)H^t»b»e  uith  the  public  safety,  can  be  devised. 

Hut  II  mny  be  wild,  that  even  this  resdarce  will  pforeim*' 
f\\\%h\  the  imMce  4%tii()KiihmenC  bemg  estimated  at  1 8or  19  wi!^ 
N\*\^  I  we  i^nnteoAi  that  the  busine^  of  Gov^rmnent  »  not «» 
tw^irt  hy  nmkii^t  a  fine  estimate  of  a  peace  estahfitfaiDaz^  f^ 
thvit  »ri  ahiMH  lindiofr  thefttada  for  supporting  It;  but  tote* 
H»*l  at  the  llnuK  and  by  tluwe  to  square  their  expenses.  *' 
hav^niinutmr  alli  we  are  oterwhelroed  with  debt;  oorofl- 
•viM\tel4e  expenaea  are  OYer$  we  hav^  ly  th^  aapposod  •!• 


/\ 
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ht5^  to  4|oi  (Hirr4^  u&  then  *  (9)^  (^^o*  coal  ta  omr  ckHkf'iwdJ^ 

bat  every  mm  pf  oominaa  prudbi^  dow  wJhM  he  ift  iMnuid 

<Hn  a  MmJ^  of  ioaolteacgr  bmiif^ioia  by  UNifii^Ue  mMdsmtmm 

nd  Jws  oblaiii^  atniaU  sam  lo«efc  hm'iip  fljtiii^^Hg  ■  WmimJ 

€  jcovne^  frw)  €viiry  ccUrMrdioavy  expense  which .  the  ptm^ 

mro  ef  inisforttme  tio  longer  thrown  upon  bhii,  Md  ber^laM 

iis^#lNlibafjF  tKpf«4i(lirel^.the  «tjrHne$t.ertononiy<-*naecouiiti«9 

rfltf^cyilpfOrtwupom  Md  evmf  tinp;ikvess»  m  |be  fijnt  oCvHtu^^  im 

M  AiUiluicte».  ^  If  h4  '#0V«  to  bogr  lhtQ§«  b^attae  he  feacief)  them  i^ 

w  vttre  id  JUE|;tie  ibrtOM..p»iVQhaae  b!&caQaeit  wmM  b*.Q9nftib«lft 

ikbln  •Q«l  aaothar  beOMiM.it  Witc,<{li$«p  at  tjb«.|>rifi^k*-«if»  till 

ihoirty  he.  wave  oiwr  to  #A  bimietfiiliy  ^^e^tiqoy  bat  wh6tbfii.Qr 

ttotrhe  fl«ttld.iiffo9rdiH-4ie  would  «Qoii  heiruuMd  pMl  ^L fa^pg^ 

.*«r«ad  «K>  i^U  ihk'touinrir^  wHh  aU.iU  «f|4th  Md'.ponvr^  i^ 

fior  soHiQiytafa  to.cmwv  boommy^-rimtmm^^T^  iKH*  iiHttt 

pubho  n^icrlt  4he  rnlii^  principle.     It.if,  uide«d#  U|ioa  dte 

very^pyQ8ile.prii)ci|)le^(tbii  th#  klcg^lgr  haa  be^PicwAtoted^ 

One  hnndved  .and^  iWoDtynrix  oiilliaei  Mpetuked  io^a  single 

your  I     Ne  lbei«glbt  MM  flVflr  baalowied  epon  the  qo^tioQ^ '  C«A 

^e.afihfrd  ihfts.f^^hamiilejiiQilty  to  pay  for  that  ? — but  ^aeb  axk 

penaa  waa  ieciuarpdai  ifiit  iaaariho4>e^  oiuu  and:  each  ^Maaam 

tfoaiJHod  utmi'  ita  omLm^ritat  /aa  if  it  mi§ht  4iot  he  highly  da* 

•iraabie  in  kadU  and  ^et  io  «Mr  aa  looe  qoita  bigmo  onr 

laacb.    In  a  ftala  ^f  ivar  thece  vaa  aoma  tjccuw  lor  tUa«  tapt. 

cWiy'whw  the  ahd  e£  the  coplast.w^  epproacfapgb . .  Bat  isir 

UBOJfmg  the  tanoie  nalhinkiog  pradigitlity  into  the  lonaiation  of 

pw  ifup9  eaiahliahao«it«  no  motiu  :ttm  iovani;  a  pretaxt    U 

Ihi^  aaa^tay  JMnmta  such  Soiif  i«  jUjriilet^t  it  .deMinws  the  coo^ 

seouences— endless;  taiAlion*  and  >  p<viDe  wiftbpntr eposes 

IP  xbfl  ihnd  -id  which  vf0  have  been  referrki|i^  at  the  only,  one 

tfcatiptqfteriy.^peahii^,  iieineiea  wil^     our  rea^h*  is aefjan  mil-^ 

haaa  :»iytanj    to  aomrtfarng:  like  lhid»  ihen,  ^  eaqoNfei^aa  of  the 

aeantay  dnoU.  he  jredaioQd* 

Thb  vhole  oinl  aiipeeiei  of  tbetsonatQr  in  IS I4r  (exclusive  of 


the  d^V  atepqfttadte  i^5Q^7^3l  .Tbi»  mciudei  jmgftt^l  hea\ry 
articW  of  expeiMe  mknging  t«  the  wer^  aa  aec^  lervice  hkh 
aey/atihaaae aedabioadf  gnuatatothe Germans,  &c. ;  und  some 
thio^  whMh  fUDt  eockkaittu^  and  ought  ao^  toocrur  in  our 

aoQcmaisttetUvecao  affiard  them^  as  improvements  inarchitectin^et 
Ito.  The  amowit  of  the  civil  expensea  of  the  country  and  its  cok>« 
nieSf  tbeiefoie»  did  not,  strietly  speaking,  exceed  three  milKona 
aad  a  half  for  thatjear.  All  Um  rest  of  the  vast  expenditure  waa 
tofiapfMurt  the  vvar«    There  were,teo  millions  for  Joans,  or  rather 

r-twofDrtbeNmry—fimr 


«iid  a  kMbr  the  OidaaMe~16f  for  tb»  od^ 
Ibe  extrMrdin^  cKpiiigeg  of  the  Ajnsy— fliaking  a  militaiy  or 
iiatlike  expeiidiliin  <ai  one  year  of  DO  Im"  t^^  i^veDly  nallioiia 
wmA  a  faaif.    But  it  may  be  prasnmad  that  thoie  who  argue  for  m 
hsmy  peace*ertablMhment  are  t>repared  toifaow  wkysn^boondU 
lata  sacrifioes  a«  these  wore  worth  inakiii^  if  ao  rest  iras  to  fi>l- 
low  the  struggle.    Was  there  ever  a  period  in  which  this  oomi- 
Hy  was  move  safe  frooi  danger  dtber  of  fereigii  or  domesdo 
war  i    Was  there  then  ewt  a  time  when  -we  ooaldf  in  pofrct 
aeeorityt  go  on  with  a  lower  military  establUiment  ?     Vfho  is 
afpaid  now  of  invasion  i    Who  even  a&ots  to  dread  insnrree- 
lion  ?-*-Then  ioek  at  the  establishment  of  1790.  the  last  year  of 
asthfe  trenqniOity.    The  Navy  cost  about  two  millions  and  a 
^pmrter  i  the  Aro^  a  Httle  more  than  a  milliim  and  three  qnar- 
jMs«  the  Onlnanoe  less  than  half  a  milUon.    Bot  as  the  pay  and 
caqpenses  genera^  hwve  been  increased  since  that  period^  we  may 
i^ow  that  the  eaase  number  of  ships  and  troops  will  require  more 
than-  fimr  miihons  and  a  halF*-^riiapa  above  seven  miBionfc 
Thc»9  as  our  colonies  are  extended,  a  burger  force  Is  required 
fbr  them  i  but  means  should  be  takm  tof  ntefce  the  setttmients 
dttTray  diis  additional  CKpense*    As  for  hearing  up  a  laige  army 
at  hoine»  because  it  adds  to  our  power  ixl  Eufopei  to  our  name 
lAwoad ;  to  our  weight  9X  confesses,  and  «o  forth— there  is 
one  answei^^  We  can't  afibrd  it^^We  have  no  money  to  wpaA 
upen  snd)  things — the  country  b  quite  safef  and,  if  any  ooea* 
sion  for  going  to  war  diall  occur,  we  can  easily  increase  Navyt 
Army,  Ordnance^  and  aU,  so  as  to  do  exacdy  what  we  have 
b^n  doing }-^and  then,  if  we  must  pay,  there  is  no  iidp  for  it; 
but,  until  ^en,  we  shall  keep  the  money  in  our  podcets,  and  let 
our  rulere  find  out  some  ehaiper  amusements* 

This  18  the  languageof  necesd^,  and  ought  to  be  qpoken  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  ower,  as  <men  as  any  attempt  is 
made  to  phmge  again  into  extravagant  courses.  In  the  mean 
timei  much  may  l^  done  towards  ledudng  the  expense  of  die 
civil  establishntent ;  and  if  that  and  the  miptary  toother  should 
exceed  the  seven  millions  which  we  have  to  spend,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  least  exceptionable  of  the  war  taaces,^-«*ihat  is,  to  a 
small  part  of  the  excise  and  castoms*  As  Siv  the  Inoome  Tax^  it 
is  on  every  principle  so  oppressive,  so  contrary  to  the  prinoifdea 
of  the  constitution,  so  destructive  of  indtvidoal  security  and  com* 
forty  that  we  cannot  suppose  a  free  people  will  endure  it  one  i^ 
Slant  alter  the  termination  of  the  crisis  which  done  justified  it. 

In  the  remarks  which  have  now  been  made,  we  have  purpose- 
ly avoided  entering  into  details,  and  have  passed  over  many  to* 
|iics  th^t  must  present  tt^emselves  to  every  reader.    The  g^eral 
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slitjcct  of  the  finances,  and  more  especially  the  .qrstite  of 'Ubi* 

veraal  retrenchment^  so  io^perkmsly  caDed  for  by  dtar  hile  fOlOtmi* 

Tagance^  is  one  to  which  we  shall  frequently  be  under  the  naw 

ceaai^  of  recurring.    At  present  it  has  been  our  aim  tohnpi«» 

maa  the  attention  of  the  country,  the  absolute  necessity  of  • 

change  in  dbose  warlike  and  expensive  habits  to  which  of  lata 

^eara  aD  men  have  been  accustomed,  and  to  wfaidi  otir  national 

prosperity  has  so  neariy  been  sacriflted.    To  redum  ooijr  the 

cfxpenae  of  any  publick  service,  to  argue,,  for  example,  against 

a  war,  l^  summing  up  the  money  it  ha3  cost,  is  no  doubt  an- 

inconclusive  mode  of  reasoning;  it  is  taking  into  vietr  one  side 

<inly  of  the  account    But  equally  absurd  find  nnacaiculatin^ Ja 

1  the  practice  of  only  r^pirding  Ae  supposed  value!  of  the  servies^ 

>  and  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  expense.    We  are  ^  trom  reconw 

I  mending  that  the  sa^isty  of  the  coantry  :shonkl  be  sacrificed  to  no» 

I  tives  of  jnisplaced  economy ;  that  our  Hbertfes  .should  bespld,  or 

I   even  put  in  jeopardy,  for  a  crust.    But  it  has  become  the  fcshaon^ 

\   to  call  any  change  diat  happens  abroad  a  vital  interest  of  £ag* 

I   land, — and  to  expect  invamn,  satgection  and  ruin,  nnleBs  some 

I    fanndrediB  of  milhons  are  expended  in  brinaiiig  things  bade  tof 

I    their  former  posture.    We  presume  to  think,  that,  aiber  what 

I    has  passed,  it  would  be  more  wis^  tb  t)e  quiet — to  enioy,  at  lengthy 

some  of  the  fruits  of  odr  exertions — sbbwing  ourselves  less  prone 

to  alarms  about  our  national  independence,  and  more  dive  to 

the  dangers  which  our  comforts,  ano,  above  dl,  oor  fiborties,  are 

austdning  at  home,  from  the  pressure  of  such  burthens  as  never 

country  yet  endured. 
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Ss*  6d«  •. 


TrNliBe  on  I>fy  Hoi,  wVk  Matbodf  of  Pi;«fiWiw 
l|y  A.B«Hv4aD,  o^  ^W  Navy  Ofice.    ^t. 

Piuidias  Jm*  Bick,  1% 


^rv  |tDd  llkistratlon  of  Salisbunr  Cathedral^  cQS«tftidi| 

'The  Supplement  to  the  Encjrclajjtedk  BriUttntca,  wISi'  a  M> 
lAtriarj  Disst^rlAtion,  exhlbWog  *  General  View  of  the  Vrttpmi 
Mctaphysicidt  'Ethical.  andPoli6cat  Philo^MJiji  aflKese  tbe  lUfim 
(^  L(*tters  hr llifrope.  By l)4|iiM  Stewart,  E^.  R  R.SS.ofU- 
dbn  1)110  Bfliitburgh.  V6i.  T.  Part  Ist,  handaonelj  prtoted  ta  4iir 
whli  15*Eiigtavlf^«    Priee  lA  5s.. 

A  't'Mttlae  en  iW  Boanooay  of  Foel»  aod  MaQwefxtont  at  Beii. 
etpMUIIjr  M  it  ralatea  to  Heatiof  aad  t>fy«og  by  Memm  of  &» 
By  lobertwa  BuchaDaSi  cWU  eiigii^aer;  iUnstrated  by  five  pte 
daotf    16a» 

The  FooiteePth  Number  U'  the  *'  British  Gallery  of  Ifictam,' 
cmitaioiog  a  highly  BaUhifd  engraving  by  Freenao^  of  tbe  MadoaUi 
lof^ut  Cbriftt^  HOfl  St  John^  uom  the  original  picture  painted  ^ 
RaffkeikK  in  the  uusKe^sioD  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford^ 

A  Series  of  Illustrations  to  the  Lord  of  thd  Isles,  a  Poem  bj 
Walter  Scott,  Esq. ;  engraved  after  designs  by  R.  Westall,  Esq.  H.  A. 
in  the  iir^t  style  of  excellence.  In  4to.  proofs  \L  16&.  $  io  8to.  IS^i 
and  with  the  Poem,  in  8vn.  l/.  12s. 

Picturesque  Delloefitians  oTthir  Southern  Cbait  of  Eogkiid;  en- 
graved bv  W.  B.  Cooke  and  G.  Cookct  from  original  drawings  by  J- 
M.  W.  turner      Part  V.     12s.   . 

Twelve  Plates,  to  illustrate  the  Poems  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Byron;  engraved  by  Charles  Heat I^F.ngleheart.  Findon,and  Kbod&% 
from  original  drawings  by  Stothard ;  in  foolscap  8vo.  18s.;  Bro. 
1/.  10s. 

'  "  '  B100IIAWIT* 

An  Authentic  Account  of  the  UV6  IVfr  WliHbr«a4,  oeasMag  of 
facts  and  anec''v>tes  relating  to  hi^  latter  days  and  death,  develepiog 
tlic  causes  which  led'  to  that  deplfireble  eveni ;  with  the  geautosf^ 
port  of  the  inquest,  now  fir*C  published.     Is.  6d.'  • 

Tribute!)  oF  the  PiAtic  Press  to  the  MenR>ry  of  tbe  lete  Mr  Whit- 
bread.     Is.  •...>. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life. of  the  Tate  Rev.  Richard  Price,  LLX).  FA& 
By  William  Morgan,  f.fcSI    8vp.'  6s. 

Memoirs  of  Emmentty  Pious  WoMrieti  of  the  Bricbb  fia^e.  ff 
the  Rev.  S.  Burder,  M.  A.    3  vol.    XL  16s. 


L«k&  Oil  lif  ml^  ISA^JfnJSaiftMmai  iA 


ygi^ith  Letters  written  in  1814,  between  Calais  AuAGemmm^  t.6«r 

.  Woods ,  AlhemB  Oxoniensek :  tte  Histor|r  of  ^  tJkr  WrHew  and 

£bhop8  who  have  had  their  Education  in  the  University.^of  OairfMLj 

itmrf  conaiderdbly  augmeniari  botb'  itt  text  and  notej  and  odntonied 

to  the  year  1800.     By  PhUip  Blps  E«p .  VdAh  B^filMoi.  4&4c: 

.   A  .NnaBtM  of  the  late  Mr^W.  Df  Sandys^  •£lMhi^€oii^ 

Memoirs  of  Mrs  H.  Ne#e)U^ife.4if  .Ifae  R^.  fianrart  MwUl,  iatf 

StmBity  to  India,  .ircbn  AmedcaV  watl|  her  iiiaeral '  dlaeiMuve;   ^Bjf 

I>t  Wooda.     4ai  ',.  j:>  d  Il.c    '.b    >•     / 

The  Biographical  Dictionary.    Edited  by  Alex.  fihah«er%3P.a  JLT 

YolMiae  XXIII.    'HsM  -  l-Ss.   :      ...  •  ....  :\I  -.;;.  ^  i 

'  Memoirs  of  Capt.  Jaa.  Wilson.    By  Joh»  Griffin;. (38^    5flil«A 

Remains  of  t^'  late  Johi^  Tfredddy  Fdlow  ^f  ThntSk^^ltaBA^ 

C«mbrfi%e  i-hw^g  a  Setoctiott  oS  his  jLettefis,  wiittt^;  £ren#  lawua 

Parts  of  the  Continant ;  with  aj brief  ^WiBga^hkmliMkmMr  br  Jikm 

£d^  the  Rev.  Rob^it  Tweddie^nAc^M.  IlUistWd; ^pbtesHO^pS 

General  Bic^aphyj   or  livtfSywGHtical  :aad  HisJbrioal^.of /the 
I     most  EmiaentPetonaof  all  A)rdv  Ckiimtriea,  CondJassBi.  iad  Pro- 
fessions, arranged  a£cordingio'AJ|)bakttie*l  QMeu  3.0f  i&fiui  AJUn, 
MiaX  :  Vibl^Xu  juU'lig.6d.-»:i^  'o/      >  .         . -:,  si  nf)  x:     ...J 
.  t: A  Biegra^hnd>  ftUmoir  of  4iit  Idte  Sir  FbtcQ  FadEevy:  Bdrt.    /AM 

DBAMA.  .  .    .'  1 

.^  Thi  6bldU'<Irove,.0r  the  Tarner^lSoo  ;  :a.Ooibedy»  is  Fhe  A&: 
«pitbfofnA.PbeticsKSketchfa^''  By^Joho  Lake*    j^s^.^cL    I 

An  Eflay  on  the  Stagp,     By  J.  Styles.     1 2ino.     6s.  .      .  ", 

."Tkt  Magpie,  prtbe  lliidi  a'Meloidrmsie  in.thnie^Al6k;   .'By:  J.'}\|. 

Cod^   E£q«  •  ;2S..  *  '  *.      -^   'I  ,;..'4  ;   .;         '1 

;  The  Maid  M  theMigpie,  br  Which  istheThiie  iBy^J.Jlr- 
noU,  Efq.  ,  J<;  9d.  '     '  i  .  .    i...!  I    '  -:  . 

*.('Tbe  NwmAmtt  Ipogdi  of  the  Msgpie,  or  the  Maid«>ffBabi(bBii.  :6d. 
Fazio,  a  Tragedy.     By  H.  H.  Millman,  fi»  A.*^  Fettanr  of  Bsszan^ 
IUIb  Colfege.  '  8f  o;    4s.    - 

.  Shakfjpeam's  HhtMi  .Agin ;  or»,  thp  Xatigaage  '<»f  !t&e>Pbet  afliAt^ 
€d :  being  a  full,  but  difpaflionate,.  «xamcci'<^  the  readiogi  ''and  ioten> 
prelatioBS  of  the,>f«veral  editors  $  the  whole  conifpHfed  in  a  ibisa  of 
Noteit  fifteen  buDdred  in  naoiber,  atid  further  iUoAAtfaw  of  the  aK>re 
difficult  paflages  in  hia  plays^  tp  the  vartoaa  editions  of  which  ihefe  rd- 
htaies  form  a  ooaip)ese  fod  neccffary  foppleneat*  Bf  Anttrtnr  Beohet. 
2  fol.  Svo.     iL  .     .      4  '  . . 

EDVC4n'IOa. 

Glenoeven,  or  the  Fairy  Palace ;  a  Tale  for  Young  Pcofife.  .  B^ 
Eleanor  Skath.     iSmo.     as. 

iliiits  from  an  Iot«lid  Mathe^  lo  her  Dauj^tcr,  on  Sii^tdif  comi^- 
•dwith  Moral  and  Reigiooi  laiproveBwnt  in  the  ooadiift'Of  1*1%  ia 
f  anons  relatioas.    By  Aahi^  Williams*    2«.  6d.    * 


,  .TtoJDmcttt  of  Jbritka0tM^  cdkMibr  tkft>  Vft  of  Sdnok    B^ 

Fife  Hundred  Qneftion*  to  Gdaimith't  Hiftory  of  Gmoe.  By  X. 
GortOB.     IS.        . 

EawrciCet  iiL  IjUia  Profixly  and  Verfifioidoo ;  or  ao  huttodmEtkmtm 
SflAfwing  and.Wcitiog  Laliii  Verfe. .  4s. 
, .  Cieero  deX>flki2%  wMk  EogUh.Noieat  crkkal  and  tmfkamarf.    6u 

Steps  to  Senfe  Verfin,  or  a  Set  of  £zerci(es»  to.^be  rendesed  ato 
JaAi  HwuKbetm  and  PentaaMten.     ts.  6d. 

iTht  Eoglifli^Lcanieri  bebg*  %  SekdioQ  of  Leflbns  in  ProCi  waik 
Verfe»  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  Younger  Ckflet  of  Xeadcn.  By 
Tho.  Esraw.'   t^.       ,     . ' 

Prifate  Education ;  or  a  Pra^tcal  Plan  &r  the  Studiea  of  Yottig 
Ijfies.    By  Ells.  Appletoo«     t2niu»    'js^  6d* 
.   IjOs  DebiflnnefM  de  b  Jesnefle.    4  voL  iSmo* .  i^     . 

The  Aft  of  Wcitiag  i  being  a. new  fiyfteaa  of  ^iperior  fiifift  Wnt^ 
ingb  hi  Six  IjdSam  t  to  which  i»  addedt  an  Entire  New  Syftem  ibr 
Writiog  Fanrea;  boib  £Miaded  onr'n\|ithflBiatical  pginBipfea»  and  fiaspli* 
fied.     By  U.  B.  King,  ProfefTor  of  Fine  and  Ornamental  Writiiy.    >%$» 

A  SyAeoi  of  'Arithmetic     By'  J,  Carver.     t2mo»    as. 
>  A  New  Lada  Primea»    By  Jofeph  Guy,  jop*    iBmo.n.js. 
,   Greek Ekeniifea.    By  the  &av.  JiJPicquot.     tuao*    §*• 

Les  Jeux  de  la  Jeuneife  ;  ou  NouveUe^etfaotle  .a  inftriire  lea  £o« 
fiMM,  en  Jes  amnfaat  par  la  ReprefiBntation  dea  diftitsna  JjHMLet  Escr- 
dees  du  Corps,  auzquels  ils  fe  UTrent ;  ornamented  with  37  wood-catsb 
fbolfcap  8vo«     28.  6d« 

FM  Lcffins  hi  Latb :  ceofiffog^f  Seleftaana  in  Latin  Coaflruingg 
and  deGgned  as  an  Introdu&ioi^  to  Eutcopins  and  Phasdma*  lamoK 
28.  6d. 

^^oeftions  ott  the  Chaono^gy  of  Eagli/h  HiAory ;  paiticniarly  adapt* 
ed  to  that  divifion  of  Dr  Valpy's  Poetical  Chronology.,    i  amo.     9d. 
•   Utility;  or  Shetiihea  of  Dometic-  Education.     By  she  Author  of 
Simple  Pleafures,  The  YoonflT  Botaoifts,  &c.     i2mo.     gs.  6d, 

The  Cooverfatioos  of  Emily,  abridged  and  freely  traABated  from  the 
Fxenclfe     iSatio^  ^  6d#  .  ... 

The  Zoological  Game :  a  fet  of  Cards  calculated  to  conrey  a  know* 
kdge  of  the  Eleinenta  of  that  plea|ing  and  ioiporunt.braaeh  of  oatnral 
htftory,  the  animated  creation.    8a. 

DflfJay ;  a  Tale  for  Young  People.     By  Jane  Taylor.     Sto.    6u 
'  .A  New  and  Pradical  Courfe  of  BookvJLeeping^  in  which  Dooble 
Entry  is  rendered  intelligibk  to  all  capacitiea  1  and  Singh,  by  being 
appfotimafed  to  Double,  \%  made  to  pofleia  ef uai  proof  and  certainty 
of  Cone6biefs.     By  T*  Thofeau,  Accountant,     los.  6d. 

Spaniih,  Portuguefe,  and  Italian  Gfammar.     By  J.  Woodhoofe* 

GEOCaaPHY. 

\t  Traipdeif  s  New  Guide  throngh  Irabnd  \  containing  a  new  and 
ate  deCnpaion  of  the  Roods,  with  particvhui  of  aU  the  NoUamoo 
Gentlemen's  Seats,  Churches,., Monaftic  Buildings,  Antiquities,  aad 


turesy  mnd  Coininerce»  with  a  Complete  Lift  of  tU  Am  -tmrn  throBghttut 
tlie  Kingdoou     SfO*  '  *tl..li«. 

Confidemtioiwiioo  the  prefrst  Pdhicii  State  of  IndiBt  cMbraciBf  •!>- 
feifUona  on  the  Chevider  of  the  Natifci  op  the  Citil  addil&My. 
CUMifts— the  AdflliraMfatkMi  of  Jufliio  the  State  of  the  Laiid»  a:!eaiire» 
and  tlie  Cooditaon  of  the  Ptaiantry — and  the  Internal  Pdlice  of  4Mii 
SaOem  Oflpn«)i9ii :  ImHidtfdaliie^  aaa  aaniii&^Cisikniaioain  their 
I^uties  for  the  junior  Senranta  of  the  Company,    B7  Ateanier  Fiapaa 

A  Compendium  of  Geography.    By  R*  MaDgoaU*  iimo,  .  Qa»        ; 

Cjeography  on  a-  Popuhnr.  Pkn.  'By  the  .Rewevbad  J*  OaU&nith. 
Seirentb  Edition,     lamo.     15s.'  *  * i 

Britiih  Geography,  or  the  Ceogiaphy  of  the  Britiih  Empire.  By 
tbe  Rev.  J«  GoldfiaiHh  f  a  New  EdMon,'  reiifad  andnmliigiiU    58. 

A  New  Map  of  the  World*  exhibtiingi  at  one  .View  the  BctaMi»  Re- 
_ioD»  Popuktionf  ao4  degtcet  of  Ctrilmalian  of  aachr  Gn«niry'f>  witb 
numerouB  iUuftralive  Noieib  By: J.  WihL  MiM  ^iLaAhtge  Awet  o£ 
Columbier  drawing*paper.     71,  6d. 

QWOtOfXT. 

A  Delineation  of  the  Strata  of  Eb^land  and^  Wales,  aMv  pait'^ 
Scotland ;  exhibiting  the  Coalerier  and  Mniet,  the  /Marfhet  and  Fen 
I^andi  originally  ovcfflowed  by  Hie  fiea,  and  the  vaiieiiee  of  fiiil  aeoerd- 
ing  to  the  variationt  inthefobfeatdl  illaftrated  by  the  rmoft.  deferip* 
live  aa^nes  of  phH?e$  and  of  loc^dMriat;  fliawin|r«Kp  ttoCiaiak  an4 
Rivers,  Sites  of  Parks  and  Princ^  Seau  of;  the  NoWity  and  Gentry^ 
the  oppofite  Coaft  of  France,  and  the  Lines  of  Strata  aeady  Coloufcd. 
By  William  Smidk    5L  5s*  •  > 

BI8T01IT. 

A  Narative  of  the  Events  which  hava  taken  -piaoa-  i»  Fraoo^ 
from  the  Laadioc  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte* on  the  lat  liar<!k  1915, 
till  the  Restoration  of  Loub  XVIIL;  with  an  Aeaooat  ^f  tko  Vf^ 
sent  Sute  of  Society  and  Public  Opinion.  By  Misa  H.  M.  WiW 
liams.    8vo.    dS4  6d«  

Memoir  of  the  Conquest  of  Java.  By  Ma}or  Wfflian  Thorn.  4to. 
5£9s. 

A  Chronological  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  England^  its  CM^ 
stitution  and  Laws*  from  the  Norman  Conquest,  to  the  Rerohilion  te 
the  Year  1688.    Sro.     108.64 

The  Annual  Register;  or,  a  View  of  the  History,  P^lhiea,  ani 
Literature,  for  the  Year  1814.    8fO.     16a. 

A  History  of  Uie  British  Islands,  (Great  Britain  and  the  Isltnda 
that  with  it  comoose  a  Geographical  Group),  from  the^Earliest  Ac* 
counts,  to  the  Year  1807;  including  the  French  Revolution,  and  ita 
Portentous  Consequences.  By  the  Rev.  Jamea  Gordon.  4  vioL  8vo. 
2<.5s.6d. 

A  Memorial  ofinred  to  her  Royal  Highnesa  the  Prineesa-S^n^ia, 
Electress  and  Dutchess*  Dowager  of  Hanover.  Containing  a  I>ali» 
neation of  the  Copstitutioii  and  Poliqr  of  Sagiand;  with  Aaeodetea 


Siihiq^of.fialMBiay.  .-S*«.   ^'     .  ■'.■'- 

Hutai7  of  AncJCDt  Europe.    3  vol.  Ssv.    '2I.-II.'     <."<>"         ■  p 

CwciHMl»ti«i:  IMuils  af  tlw-  Bude  of  WftMrlVo  t  tltaHrated  by 
moa^bM.Phn,yitHn,M€.-  By  a  aetr  ObHfWM*.  -S8.«d:- 
-  ThcIJiwKf  ifas  jBtthe  ef  W«UiBgtaD.    Byie«a^'BlllMt«fcq:    9ro. 
14a.         .    .-'I  1..   '      .  .        -'  1      ■.    -. 

Tb«  Li&  Md  Can^ngM  o(  I^ofr  HadMiC  »y  J<  ESMantcm 
«aq.:  ftrt.  . !««..■     . 

An  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  By  a'flrilMi  Officer  ob 
iheSta^l  ..-:.:.  '.■■;■.       '  "i'.   . 

.  Thc.BUtlftdeiWatwlao.icoAtaining'  tb*  OKdkl  and  other  Ac- 
coHDtt.    By  a  near  Observer.    7t.  6d.  >' ■ 

A.TrealM«i«n  tiM.  Lswof.  SoMUnri  re«tMatlnf' Tithes  ami'  tM 
SUpetUa-Bf.  ihB  Raritfchid  Givrfrft  Widr  an  Apt^dk,  containtng 
vaiioiw  ilhafitili<oPi»iiiianMi.  not  b«Anr«p«UMie4'  By  John  Coin- 
ael  £aq.,  A<l*«artei  PiM>iralorAr<the- Chord)  of  Sc&ttand.  3  toL 
8to.     2tSB.  .-.•.■■ 

A  Mew  Table  of  Rates  of  the  lAaieMed  Taxef,  payable  from  the 
SA  of  tApdIh  iai5<t/  *itfc  On  BuleSfor  eha^ng  tfiem,  Exemptiona, 
!:£.  B.]r  Geo.  ^BerABJ^m^'Anomey  at  Lliic,  Bristol.  '8vo.  Ss. 
.  A  C«nplate>CeH«odo&'<tfi6t«tfl  Trial*,  and  Proc«cdiTigB  for  High 
TreaMn,  aad  fdth^  Critrtta'  and  -MtntoinMiw>ifa','fWliB  ttie'e^Hieat 
l^od  toJthta  ^teeot-  tinet'wdh  Notes,  and'  odiet  Itlnstrations. 
^  T.  B.  UovcU,!  Xsq;  F.  Ri  S.  P.  S.  A.  Vol.  4l.  Royal  8to.  U 
ll«».fiCl.J  ■'■■  ...■:■  ■     '.  ■      . 

The  Tiral  of  Louim  Sunton  (late  Bradley),  OH'  an  Indictment 
for  Perjury  against  her  Husband.     la.'6d. 

,'.  A  Trwltiao-bp  *3d«»eyaniJing,  with  a  Viewtli  ks  Application  to 
Pr»e|iefotbtlng.A  SaHea «f  Prat^bed  OboSrviitioM,  «r)ttea  in  a  platD 
&«ilv«-%l)nt><>%  RicUard  Ft^toa,  R>q:' oTthe  Inner  TempW. 
Vo».II..  Mb.    :' 

The  Important  Resultiof  an  Elaborate  Invesiiehdon  into  the  Mya* 
tnionft  Cii«  'of  EUiiabatH  reOninfr:  bring  «  De^t  of  Extraordi- 
nary Facii  diKOvered  since  her  Execution,  includine  the  Officii 
Bepetfl  <rf  ber  Singular  TKaL  By  icriin  Watliint,  LL.D^  Svo. 
6^&U     '■ 

The  Law  of  Carriers,    Innkeepers,    Warebonseineft,'  and  odiet 
'  nnf  Goodt  ferHire.  ByHenry  Jeremy,  Esq.   670.  7^ 
^d  and  deteTinined  in  the  Conrt  of  Eitchequer,  Mfeho 
id  theSiitiagi  after*  and  Hilary  Term,  5j.  Geo.III. 
.  Prire.  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Xaw.     Part  II.     RofA 

I^viof  AeOutont.  By  Miibotu  JlcUtn^.  Royd 

ioRof  HrShtrson'sCase,  nthtenln  UlO,  whbthe 
Judjiet,  at  Madtai,  in  1814.    Sa.  6d. 
tfOonctable,  lieingaacfidnlyNtw  ^ompendtBin  ct 


1#1 5.  Quarterly  List  of  New  Publications.  SS7 

thm  Law  concerning  that  ancient  Minister  for  the  totisenratlon  of  the 
Peace ;  carefnllj  compiled  from  the  best  anthoriries.  With  an  In^ 
trodaction,  containing  th^  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  the  Office.  Bf 
Joseph  Ritson^, Esq.    8v6.     Ss.  6d: 

Rejktrts  of  Ca^  ufKHi  Appeals  und  Writs  of  l^rror,  in  the  Hon«e 
of  Lords,  during  the  Session  of  1815.  By  P.  Dow,'  Esq.  Vol.  Ill; 
Part  1.    6s-        . 

The  Theory  of  Pretnmptiie  Proof,  or  an  Inquiry  intcf  the  Nature 
of  Circumstantial  Evidence.    8vo.     58. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Law  $  showing  (he  Advantaged 
of  a  Law  Education,  grounded  on  the  Learning  of  Lord  Coke's 
ComnDentaries  upon  Lyttleton's  Tenures,  &c.  By  V.  Riteon,  Esq; 
8vo.    9s.  . 

An  Abrtdgmeht  of  Clarke's  tiibliotheca  Legum :  ComDrising  a 
Catalogue  of  such  Law  Books  as  are  of  general  use,  and  of  ibe'best 
^ittons,  including  the  modem  publications,    te 

MKDtcittv,  aoaofeRY  k  ANAtoilnr. 
The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  {  eihiUting  a  Con* 
tise  View  of  the  Latest  and  inost  Important  Discoveries  in  Medi-' 
tvoe^  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy.   (Published  Quarierly.)    Na44.   Ss. 
Medici  and  Surgical  Remarks.    By  Edward  Grainger.   Svo.  9^ 
Rejections  on  Fever.    By  J.  Calvert.    Svo.    4s.  6d* 
A  Critical  Inquiry  Into  the  Pathology  of  Scrofolas;    By  Georg^ 
Henning,  M.  D.    8vo»     10s.  6d. 

Phartnacopteia  CoUegii  Regalts  Medicoriim  Loodinensis,  1809. 
Svo,    ii. 

On  the  Nervous  System.    By  Daniel  Pring.    Svo.    Ts.  6d. 
Minuted  of  Cancer  and  Caneemiis  Tendeilcyf  itf  Whitbread'i 
Wardt  in  l/Rdditwtx  HospitaL.    By  S.  Young.    Svo.    7s. 

Reports  of  the  Pestilential  Disorder  of  AndalMa,  whkfc  appeared 
at  Cadiz  in  the  Years  1600—1804,  1810  k  181S  s  With  an  Accoiint 
of  that  fatal  Epidemic,  as  it  prevailed  at  Gibraltar,  during  the 
Autunmal  Months  of  1804.  By  Sir  Jannes  t'eUowes,  M.  D.  8iro. 
i5s. 

*   Commtotirie^  on  some  6f  the  most  Impoitant  Diseales  of  Child^ 
ren.    P^rt  tiie  First;    Containing  Observations  on  the  N^ortaKty  of. 
Children— on  Diet — Dentition-Convulsive  Affejc^ons^-^IoflammaA 
iion  of  the  Brain — Hydrotephatus  Intemus--;«nd  Epilepsy.  By  Joha 
Clark,  Bs<j.,  M.  ti.     Royal  Svo.     10s.  6d; 

Facts  and  Observations  on  Liver  Complaintf,  and  Biliotis  DisOr* 
ders  m  geifieral.  Ely  John  Faithom,  of  Burner's  Street.  Second  £• 
dition,  enlarged.    7s. 

A  Treatise  on  Forensic  Medicine,  Or  Medical  Jorisprtidence.    By 
O.  W.  Bartley,  M.  b.    I2mo.    4s. 
Elements  of  Pathology.    By  Dr  F'arry  of  Bath.    Svo.     14f. 
A  Treatise  on  Consumptive  Diseases. .  By  Thomas  Young,  M.D. 
t.LS.    Svo.     12s.       •      . 

Case  of  a  Fgccus  found  hi  the  Abdomen  of  a  Young  Man  at  Sber* 
borne,  in  Dorsetshire.     By  Natb.  Hi(»hnK)re.     4to.    10s.  6d* 
voL.uf.  NO.  50.  N  n 
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Sketches  of  the  Medical  Scfaook  of  Parii  $  bdudiiig  Benwks  on 
die  Hospital  Practitey  the  Lectures,  Anatpmical  Schools*  and  Ma« 
aeomi  i  and  exhibiting  the  Actual  State  of  Medical  Instruction  ia 
the  French  Metropolis.  Bjr  John  Cross*  8s« 
.  Dthneationi  of  the  Cuuneous  Diseaaest  comprised  in  the  Classi- 
fication of  the  late  Dr  Willan.  By  T.  Bateoan^  M.  D.  F.  L.  S. 
Fasciculus  IV.     \l.  lu 

MISCSLLAMltt. 

Popular  Models  and  Impressive  Warnings  for  the  Sons  and  Dangh« 
ters  of  Industry.    By  Mrs  Grant,  late  of  Dutliil.    2  parts.    10s. 

Edinburgh  Fugitive  Pieces  i  with  Letters  containing  a  comparm* 
five  View  of  the  Modes  of  Livingt  Aru».  CommerGe,  Literature,. 
Manners,  &c  of  Edinhttrgh,  at  difl^ent  Periods.  By  the  late  Wm. 
Creech  esq.  F.  R,  S.  EdinboKgb.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Account 
of  his  Life.    6vo.     12s. 

The  Works  of  Lawrence  Sterne.    4  voL  18mo.    IL  2u 

Observations  on  the  Writings  and  Character  of  Gray.  By  T.  J* 
MathiaK    Crown  Svo.    7s. 

Yorkabire  Farriery.    By  John  Tindall.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Pursuits  in  the  Universi^  of  Cambridgew 
By  J.  Wainewright,    8vo.    4s.  6d. 

Reasons  for  the  Establishing  of  a  Registry  of  Slaves  in  the  Britith 
Cokmies  \  being  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  African  Institu- 
tion.   Ss. 

The  Pamphleteer.    No.  XL    6s.  6d. 

The  Naval  Monitor ;  containing  many  useful  Hints  for  both  tbo 
Public  and  Prirate  Conduct  of  the  Young  Geotkmea  io#  or  entering 
that  Profession),  in  all  its  Branches.  By  an  Officer  of  the  Navy. 
ISmo.    6s. 

The  Principles  of  War  exhibited  in  the  Practice  of  the  Camp. 
10s.  6d. 

The  Eleventh  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe  Society*    Ss^ 

The  New  Professed  Cook,    By  Robert  Reynolds.    7s. 

Hints  for  establishing  an  Office  in  Newcastle,  for  collecting  and 
recording  Authentic  Information  relative  to  the  State  of  the  Coaieries. 
Bv-  W.  Thomas  esq.  To  which  are  added,  Observations  by  W« 
Chapman  esq.    Ss. 

The  Classical  JoumaL    No.  XXIII.    eu 

Hints  from  a  Mother  to  her  .Daughter.    By  Anna  Williams. 
I^mo.    4s. 
•    Fiiendly  Labovcs,    By  -*-^  Peacock,  2  vol.  ISrno.    9u 

The  Paris  Spectator,  or  I'Hermite  de  la  Chauss^  d'Antm  ;  on* 
taining  ObsetvattcKis  upon  Parisian  Maimers  and  Customs  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Translated  from  tht 
French,  by  Wm.  Jerdaiu    S  vol.  12mo.     18s. 

Essais  sur  la  Litterature  Fran^aise.  Imprimis  a  Parist  1815* 
S  vol.     U.  48. 

A  Narrative  of  the  late  Mr  W.  D^  Sandys,  of  Trinity  College, 
2s. 
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I.    S(»(c)iil  Report  of  the  Dikvetors  of  the  Afrfcan  lMtifiiticm«  mstfe 
M  the  Annval  General  Meetitig,  on  the  13th  of  April*  1S15.  re- 
ispecting  the  Alle^^atidns  coAtaiAed  in  a  Pamphlet  eniided  ^  a  Letted 
|o  William  Wilherforce  efq.  Jrc,    By  E.  Thorpe  etc). "  Stc.    it. 
I     Travels  at  Home ;  or.  Voyages  by  ^e  Ftre-side.    A  to\.     \6% 

I     Kees's  New  Cyclopaedia*  Vol.  XXX.  Part  XL  and  Phtes  D formi 

iog  Part  LXn«     iL    Large  paper  1^  16f. 
The  Sylvan  W^mderer,  Part  II.     1/.  Is. 
t     Tbf  New  Annnd  lUgktejr,  or  Genera)  Repository  of  History^  PoJk 
;litics»  and  Literature,  for  the  Year  18H.     1^  * 

, .   Eaatr-tndia  Register  fdr  1815.    t*.  6d. 
,  .  The  Philanthrapltt.    No.  XX*    2s»  6d. 

A  Synopsis  of  Stamp  Duties  t  being  the  Substance  of  die  Seb«a 
jdules  of  the  Act  55  Geo.  III.,  fiooiiBeaciog  Sept.  1»  1815*    By  Ji 
A.  Herand.    Ss.  6d. 
^      Memoirs  of  an  Old  Wig.     Post  Svo.    7s* 

Maseum  Criticam,  ot  Cambridge  Clatsical  Researches.  No*  V.  58. 

On  the  Slaye  TVade,  and  on  .the  Slavery  of  Bltcktand.of  Whitest 

I  by  a  Friend  of  Men  of  all  Colours ;  translated  froih  the  original 

^rcnch  of  M.  Gregoiifw  ft>cmerly  Biihop  of  Bloh«    To  which  ar« 

annexed,  Prefatory  Observations  and  Notes.    8vo.    8s.^Bd* 

An  Answer  f  o  the  Calomniotii  Mhr^unelenutiool  of  the  Revkws; 
fey  Sir  N.  W.  Wraxall.    is. 

Essays. oq  yarioqs  Subjects,  viz.  1.  On  the  Dlffictiltiet  io  the  Way 
of  the  Acquisition  of  Real  Knowkdge.  2.  On  Grammar.,  8,  On  the 
Management  of  the  Temper.  4.  On  the  Imp<4tcy^  War.  5.  On 
Conversations    By  William  I^itt  Scargilk    6i^    1%  6d. 

The  Sportsman's  Directory.     By  John  Mav^r*    itoo.    Ts.  6d. 
A  ^eply,  Point  by  Point,  to  .the  Special  Report  of  the  Direciori 
of  the  African  Institution.     By  Robert  Thorpe  esq.  LLmD.  Ss.  6d« 

Remains  of  WiUiam  Reid,  lace  of  Thombnry ;  inclndiag  Ram^ 
bles  in  Ireland  t  with  other  oomposictods  in  Prowt  Also  his  Conre« 
tpondence^  and  Poetical  Productions,  To  which  b  prefixed,  a  Me« 
tnoir  of  his  Life.  By  the  Rev.  John  Evans,  Author  of  The  Foa- 
derer.    8vo,     10s.  64.       . 

Observations  on  the  Writings  and  on  the  Charatttr  of  Mr  Orayi^ 
By  Thomas  James  Ntathias.    Crown  8vo.    7s. 
A  Treatise  on  Prisons,    fty  M,  P.  Orfila,  VoL  L  Paxil.    Svo.    98. 
Outlines  of  the  Physiognomic  System.    By  J.  6.  SpurtAeim, 
M«  D.     l^mo^    88. 

Unirersal  Marine  Dictionary,  by  WUliam  Fakober.  Bdited  by  Df 
W.Burney.    >to.    4^14$.6d.. 

Kearsley's  T^%  TaMef  fOK  the  La«  Sessictf  of  Patttamenc^indsdrogL 
the  Property  and  odifr,N«^  Tayes,  the  New  S^mp  Table#  ih 
Bill,  the  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Apothecariei  and  dieir 
ams.    i8.0d.  ,     -  .     '     J  .    .  p. 

MATHEMATICS.  <i      . 

A  PbihKMif^ical  and  Mutbematictf  Diefi:>ttatys  «oftlahiiig  MH 
fixplanatioB  of  H^e  Te(W»  Mi  an  Aocttuntlof  itie  amreral  Sukjieeti 

Na« 


eorofyrited  under  the  Heads,  Mathemacics,  AeUonomyr  Mkd"  PtAo^' 
aophy,  both  natural  and  experhnentah    By'Chariet  Hutton,  LL.IH' 
F.  R.  S.  and  Eroeritas  Professor  oS  Matimaatics  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy ar  Woolwieh.    A  new  ZdiUony  with  nuaeroiia  Additions  anci^ 
improTementsi    S-'toIi  416.    6/'  6s. 

An  Introduction  t^  Entomology;  or,  Elements  ef  the  Natnra^ 
History  of  Insects.  By  the  Rev.  Willmn  Ktrbjr,  Bt  A.  F.  L.  S.  and^ 
Waiiaro  S^ence es^  F.  L. S.  Illiistrated  bjr  cofounsd  Plates.  VoLI. 
^vo.     tSs. 

Elements  o#  Condiology,  aioc^ding  tb  the  Uonein*  System,  i)-' 
Ibstrated  by  tirenty-eight  Plates;  drawn  lirom  Nature.  By  the  Rer» 
S.  J^  BurrdWy  Av&f.  F.  L.  Ss  MesD.  Geo!.  Soc    8^.-   16^ 

A  Tal^  for  Gentle  and  Simple.     12mo.    Ts. 

Annals  of  Orlingbury.    2  vol.  Itee.     lOs:  * 

Love  arid  Honour,  a  Romanoe;     12ibo«    51* 

Vathek,  in  the  original  Frendi.^  By  Mr  Beckfbrd;'  Crtmn  8vo^ 
HOs.  6d. 

Baiozzii  or  the  Venetian^  Sorcerte  ^  a^  Romance;'  By  Mn  Smidi. 
i  vol.  12mo;    fOs; 

Celebhity,  or ibe  Unfotiinale  Choice ;  »Novek  By  Mrs  Pilkin- 
Ston.     3  vol.  ]2mo.     15s. 

The  Discontented*  Man,  or  Love  and'  Reason-;  »  N\»v^..  By  A* 
F.  Hoktein.    S  vol.  12mo.     168.  6dw/ 

Lady  Jane's  Pocket,  a  Nbv^L    4^  vol.  H^moL    1ft  %. 

The  Cavern  of  Astiilpho, «  Spanish  Aomanee.    2  vol.  IStao.   lOsi 

The  Ihvisible  Hand,  a  Tale;     f^no.    5s. 

Robin^n  Crusoe;  a  new  Edkionv  By  liie  Hydrogitepher  oT  the 
Kaval  Chronicle     8vo.     I^.  Is. 

The  Royal  Wanderer,  a  Tale.-  By  Algemotu    9  vol.  P2moc    IBs. 

2^1uco,  or  Educated' and  Uneducated  Women.    S  vol.  ISino.  SIs.^ 

Caroline' Lismore,  or  the  Erron  of  l^ariuon ;  w  Tide.  By  Aliciar 
eatlu  Mant.    $9.6^^ 

A  Month  at  Brussels,  a  Satirical  NoVel.    S  VoK  19noi     16s.  6^ 
.  Donald  Montetdie.    5  vol.  l^xktiL    1 1:  5s. 

Family  EsUte.     By  Miss  Ross.    5  vol.  Itoo;     15s. 
.  Ramantio  Facts.    4r  vol.  12me»r    U  2s.> 

POETRY.' 

The  Field  of  Waterloo,  a  Poem.    By  Wakcr  ScOtt  Es^    8vo.  5s. 

Poems.  By  Wiilikm  Cowpv  of  the  Ihner  Temple^  E»q.  Vol.  III.  v 
^iitaining  his  posthumous  Poetry,  and  a  9cetbh  of  his  Lifb,  by  h'm 
Kinsman  John  Jo&nson,  LL.B.  Hector  of  Yas^haro  ii4th  Welbome.. 

Pkir  Pihdar^s  Palms  for  a  R 1  Rqkei  OH  the  loss  of  6000/.  m 

jpe0»    ls.<d.' 

The  Direl,  a  SutiHcAl  Poem,  in  four  Cantos ;  with  other  Voexas^ 
Ay  L.  O.  Shaw.    6d. 
'  Sacred  Sloetdietf  ^a  Pbem.    By  Mrs  H,  Roll    Crown  8va.    A^ 

Spsodea  from  Shahf  Nandk    By  S^  Weston.    S^.   «s^ 
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A  CoHectioii  of  anci^t  and  modern  Scottish  BaUads,  Tales  and 
fSongs,  with  explanatory  Notea  and  Obeenrations.  By  John  Gil- 
«chri6t.    2  vol.  Itoo.     128. 

Hebfew  Melodies.  By  the  Right  Honourable  Xrf>rd  Byrqi.  8vo. 
5s.  6d. 

The  Feudal  Hall,  a  Poem.    Svo.    4«. 

Poetical  Ihtftowy-iiC  England.     Bvo.     6s.  6d. 

Poems  from  the  Danish.     By  W.  S.  Walker.     12mo.    Ys. 

Epistles  and  Miseellaiieoiis  Poems.     By  Thomas  Grinfield.    7^ 

Monthermer,  a  Poem.     By  Edward -Qufllinan  esq.    8to.    9s. 

•Ode  to  the  ODutchess  of  Angouleme.     Is.  6d. 

Original  Poems.     By  Charlotte  Nooth.     8to.     lOs. 

Kenilworth,  a  Maske,  or  Three  Days  Enteriainment  given  by 
jX^ord  Leicester  to  Queen  Elizabeth^:  together  with  parley  Castle, 
-aelected  from  a  private  Edition  of  Mr  Liddiard*s  Poems.     8vo.    ,7s. 

The  Ufe^Boat,  or  JDiUon  ^*Dwire.  By  the  Rev.  W.l^iddiard. 
.12mo.    4s. 

The  Oxford  Sausage,  or  Select  Poetical  Pieces,  written  by  the 
.most  celebrated  Wits  gf  the  .University  of  Oxford^  with  Cuts,  f\com 
the  original  Det^igns.  By  Thomas  Bewick.  ,New  <£ditioiu  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

Xiove  at  Head*quarters,  or  a^^edc  at  Bnissela.    %9. 

Poems  on  various  Occasions.  Sy  ihe  lat^  Hev.  W.  Femyhongliy 
,B.  D.    8vo.    «s. 

The  Beauties  of  Dr  Youngs  Night  Thoughts,  arranged  ruodar 
various  Heads.     Royal  18mo. 

The  Mortiing  Stat,  or  the  Divme  Poems  of  Mr  Rees  Prichard. 
^vo.    ^s. 

Waterloo,  a  Poesu  ^  the  Author 4if  the  Oeneral*Post  Bag,  &c* 
4lo.     1/.  5s. 

Selection  of  Poems.    By— — 'Cotde.    4too.   .5s. 

Ode  on  ^e  Victory  of  Waterloo.    By  EUz.  Cobbold.    8v#.  Is.  6i. 

PObtrrCS  AND  POLmCAl^. ECONOMY. 

RecoUeotions  of  Italy,  EqgUnd,  aad  AoMiica.  By  Ditto.  2  voli. 
^vo.     1 8s.  ^ 

PoUtici^l  Reactions,  addressed  to  She  Allied  Sovereigns  of  Europe 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Hankin.    4s. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  French  Revolution,  with  Original 
Anecdotes.     Part  I.     By  R.  Thomson.    5s. 

Report  of  the  Debate  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  case  of  Robest 
Sherson,  ef^.  at  the  India  House,  April  28,  1815.    7s. 

La  Porte* FeOillede  Bonaparte,  pris  ilGharlerei,.letl8  Juin  t9l5* 
No.  I.     Is.  6d. 

A  Narrative  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  Journey  from  Fontaioebleau 
io  Frejns,  in  April  1814.     By  Count  Truchses^aldbnrg.    Ss. 

A  Narrative  of  Events  which  have  recently  occurred  in  the  Island 
/Of  Ceylon.    By  a  Gentleman  on  the  Spot    2s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Public  aqd  Private  Life  of  the  Prince  Regent. 
pli.6d. 


SM  ^tiorterly  List  of  Ifero  PtiUieaHms.  ^Obt. 

Easay  on  Revolutions.    By  F.  A.  t>e  Chateaubriand.     8vo.    !&, 

Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  appointed 

by  the  House  of  Commons  to  Inquire  into  the  State  of  Mendicity 

lind  Vagrancy  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  Neighbourhood.     Ordered 

10  be  Printed  July  llth,  1815.     7s.  6d. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Illustrations  of  English  Phiblogy.  By  Charles  Richardson  esq, 
4to.     \L  5s. 

A  nev  and  copious  English  and  Gaelic  Vocabulary,  with  the  dif- 
ferent  Parts  of  Speech,  in  Alphabetical  Order.  By  P.  Macfarlane. 
12b.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons  by  Archibald  Alison,  LL.B.  Prebendary  of  Saniro,  Reo- 
.tor  of  Rodington,  Vicar  of  Hich  £roal»  anc)  Senior  Minister  of  the 
Episcopal  Cluipel,  Cowgate^  £^inburgh.     Vol    II.     8vo.      ISs. 

A  Letter  to  Philo,  in  Answer  to  his  Objections  against  ^  An  Ef- 
say  on  Faith  and  Works, '  By  the  Author  of  that  Essay,  the  Kev« 
James  Bereslbrd,  A.  M*  Rector  of  Kibworth,  Oxford.    2s. 

Practical  Sermons  for  every  Sunday  in  the  Year.     Vol.  (II.    1  Smo. 

Discourses  on  the  Evidence  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Revelationf| 
with  Notes  and  Ill«stration5>.  By  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  Weliwood, 
Baronet,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.    8vo.     128. 

Sermons  on  Subjects  chiefly  Practical ;  with  Illostrative  NoteSi 
mA  an  Appendix,  relating  to  the  Character  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.    By  the  Rev.  John  Jebh.     8yo.     lOs. 

Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Christian 
Church,  and  especially  to  the  Apos'ta.^v  of  Papal  Rome,  preached  in 
the  Chapel  of  Lmcoln's  Inn.     By  Philip  Alhrood,  B.  D.    2  vol. 

U48. 

The  Church  in  Danger  :  a  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  &C« 
&€.     By  the  Rev.  Richard  Yates,  B.D.F.S.A^     8vo.     5s. 

Remarkable  Sermons,  by  Rachael  Baker,  delivered  during  Sleep, 
fvith  Devotional  Exercises  and  Remarl^.  ]^y  Dr  Mitchell  and  otliers, 
4s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Uev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  on  seme 
passages  in  the  Reports  of  two  Speeches  said  to  have  been  address* 
'«d  by  his  Lordship  to  the  Church  Missionary  Association,  and  the 
Bible  Society,     By  Robert  Forby,  M.  A.     Ss. 

A  Reply  to  the  Letter  of  the  Rev.  W.  Coxe,  Archdeacon  of 
Wilts,  on  the  Commutation  of  Tithes.     2s. 

Some  Principles  of  Civilization,  with  detached  Thoughts  on  the 
Promotion  of  Christianity  in  British  Indi^.  By  Riphard  Hey,  esq* 
I«L.IX    3s. 

The  Hulaean  Prize  Ettay  for  ISH,  on  the  Comparative  Value  of 
Prophecy  and  Miracles.    Ss. 

Tracts  on  the  Origin  and  Independence  of  the  Ancient  Briti^ 
Church,  on  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  3cc.  By  Thomi^s  Burgess, 
Sishop  of  St  David's.     8vo.    96. 
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i  ildftteK,  a  cdebraled  writer  of  romances,  44. 

1  A/ghaunt^  views  of  the  British  in  their  embasFf  to  the  king  of,  809 

...their  goTemmcnt  9fid  manners  described,  494-*-their  sitoatioa 
I      similar  to  that  of  Scotland  io  ancient  times,  i27-Taie  the  only 
.  people  of -the  East  among  whom  the  sendmenf  of  love  is  koown^ 

488. 
Albamay  coantry  of,  till  lately  little  known,  ^5S — ^repiarks  on  th« 

anpient  and  present  condition  of,  457T-rdescnp{iOD  of  the  capitals 

45B-*character  of  the  present  roler,  460. 
^li  Pasha^  character  of,  460. 
AmphUccMa^  town  of,  4?(X*-^  prhictpal  seat  of  Kferatut  b  modern 

Greece,  4?8. 
Andalusia^  resemblance  between  At  manners  of,  and  tbofe  of  AnN 

bia,  83. 
jftUmalJbodf  reflections  on  the  use  of,  801^ 
Arabian  UUratwref  description  of,  89* 
ArioUo  contrasted  with  Tasso,  55* 
Ada^  Western,  general  description  of,  398* 
Athananus  Psalida,  a  learned  Greek,  character  of,  462. 

Babykm^  name  and  remams  of,  powerfully  affect  the  imaginations 
43au^^stronomy  eariy  cultivated  at,  489. 

ParringioHy  Lord,  remarks  on  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  p«|itifaj 
Hfeof,  173S. 

Bees*    See  Huber. 

EUaneert  city  of,  described,  409. 

BoccacWy  account  of  his  Decameron,  58r-character  of,  Tindicatied,  ib. 

Bockhara^  some  account  of  the  city  of,  402. 

Bourbons^  their  seat  on  the  throne  of  France  precarious,  508— first 
acts  of  the  King  on  bis  restoration  calculated  to  ^Ixim  the  na* 
tion,  508--  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba  facilitaltd  thereby,  51 Q 
—conduct  of  the  Bourbons,  after  the  battle  of  Waterioo,  still 
more  obnoxious  to  the  people,  51^— characters  of  the  diiSerent 
members  of  that  family,  518— >pl^as  of  the  Rojalists  considered^ 
518 — policy  to  be  observed  by  Britain  with  regard  to  Prance,  520. 
^yardoy  hta  Oriandn  Amoroso  the  foundation  of  Ariosto's  cdof 
brated  worfc^  5&. 

fiumetf  Bishop,  inqniry  into  the  authenticity  of  his  being  the  a^tfaof 
pf  the  Memorial  to  the  Princess  Sophia,  16% 


^ 


r»  ti*  Macr  «l  aK  ■ttdnv  imhb  poetry^  46* 
iW^^  ^«  i  ."^x  bi«  accent  of  iIk  share  be  had  ia  Uds^pilB* 

I9S. 


J-rc*^  L«r>x  c^mTfnmgmoit^  fvUtive  tD  die  Aiappcanace  flf ^ 
r.-W  ae4  ElgtT^  tfcry  «£,  diieiettif  told,  bf  Hmmt  md  Vrl^ 

£  ^trfjtTm^^  Mr,  K£t  ett  »  cttbsssr  to  the  Knif^  of  Caiibal«  ^  • 
mctrmsi  -i  kn  manh  tbrosgli  die  Desert,  MS—oigalir  tfP^ 
«r<«  <«  tbe  CftT  a  Btkaae^,  409— idvd  ci  CalU-teoffb,  ^^^ 
^««tTif^tK«  «f  ckr  Oty  of  Pnlu««r  and  iu  wkmtf^  4l5-«<^ 
ic:f.Ytta£x«  v::h  lesfect  to  Western  \m  aci|aired  bj  tbii  co^ ' 
ST,  4^I«— vast  bft|^t  of  the  VKHuitaiiu  in  that  n^ioOt  4S5«-^ 
ci^sst  ot  ifte  AfghiBns,  424— tl.«r  sitnatioo  very  siai^  ^^ 
ci  S€<^"*nd  m  ttocttt  times.  4S7. 

r^ztrwm^  ^Tcat  ckrabcs  of  ibe  city  o(  4SS. 


/r,  bcffrf  Naples,  ebaracierof,  191. 

r.v.  Mr,  €*  e<i«ct  cf.  dmtng  the  liots  in  1780,  d04.  ^ 

/V«*m  baaanis  to  vbicb  ibe  pcaee  of  that  cooatry  tecau  op^ 

SOU 
/:«xm-rs  Bntis&»  temaiks  oo  tbe  state  of,  541. 

G-tX  Dr,  rcnarbs  on  tbe  doctriocs  of,  S27— bis  opiaSQits  rctpKO^ 

the  ttti>ciic«s«  &c.  of  man  mqaired  into,  g39  bif  eovmeratiM^ 
tbe  iMiial  ficttloes,  »♦— of  bis  synem  of  awrala,  239-^* 
fonctktts  of  the  ncrvotu  ^ittSH  SIO—anatoBiiad  dtftcofciics  ^ 
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t615,  nn»E^'  SB7 

^Gardjlkif  inhabit;antt  of,  massacred  hy  All  t^a^ha,  i$S. 

GiBrnltar^  accbnnt  of  the  current  which  sets  throogh  the  Btraiu  et^ 

89. 
"Cewfcc/it's  Lires  of  MHton's  Nephews,  author  celebmnd  at  a  novel* 

ist,  4f95 — remarks  on  sonne  of  his  characters*  4>8d— «oiDe  account 
•     of  the  subjects  of  the  present  work,  491. 
'OraciosOf  reniirks  on  the  basalts  of,  'S2. 
Greece,  geographical  description  of,  4'56-^refiecttons  on  tlie  modem 

state  of,  475. 
Guayaquerias^  a  race  of  Indiana  on  the  eoast  of  Cunana,  I07« 
Gulpk  stream  described,  90. 

HamiUan*^  Indian  Oaxetteer,  a  woi%  of  much  ntilkf,  220— castea 
of  the  flactnation  of  the  population  of  India,  221-^advaotages  of 
establishing  one  traiform  sfstemof  laws.  Sec.  orer  oar  ponetMona 
in  that  country,  ^22. 

Herbert* t  H^l^a,  proprfetr  of  Introdocing  tuperaataral  agcntt  la 
poetry  inquired  into,  147— character  'oif  the  work,  151«-*extracts 
frotn,  152. 

fUmmnhk,  ^:reix  height  of  Ae  mountains  of,  4t3. 

HoUamPs  traTels  into  AlbanK^  455 — general  description  of  Greeoew 
456 — of  loannina,  the  capital  of  Albania,  458— character  of  AU 
Pasha*  460 — description  of  Mount  Pmdus,  &c.  464^-i-of  the  rocki 
of  Meteora,  466 — of  die  Piahi  of  Thessaly,  and  die  celebnuel 
Tempe,  469 — of  Larissa,  the  eapitid,  and  audience  wkk  the  Pasha* 
472— Greek  literati,  474— mounuins  of  Soli,  481. 

fiti^  on  bees,  S65-^K>rfgtn  of  wat,  and  d)fference  betwiai  that  ad 
pollen,  364-— on  Ae  sexes  of  bees,  368 — researches  with  regari 
to  their  respiration,  ib.— i^f  their  senses,  373-^prt)ofs  of  ioteliecc 
ailnrded  by,  374^-^heir  pracedbre  on  the  losa  of  their  ^ueco,  376 
— art  displayed  in  the  construction  of  riieir  combs,  ^79^--cxpedieaC 
for  defending  their  Jiive  against  enemies,  387. 

fiumh6ldi*s  personal  narrative,  preliminary  remarkf  on*  86«— accooat 
of  the  current  in  ^e  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  89— of  the  cquioocti^ 
current,  ib.— Gulf  stream,  90.-4requency  of  igneous  meteors  in 
some  parts  cf  the  world,  91 — of  the  mhieralogy  of  the  C^mary 
Islands,  82— disunces  at  which  different  high  raoonlains  are  rtti- 
ble,  94— description  of  Laguna,  the  capital  of  Teneri^  ib.— of 
the  Peak,  95 — emotions  produced  ia  the  author  by  the  new  oU 
jects  presented  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  103— deseriptioB  of  die  coast 
of  Cumana«  106— defect  in  some  of  the  compositions  af  the  ancho^ 
pointed  out,  110. 

Jamdca^  treatment  of  unclaimed  negroes  in,  334. 

fndkf  cattses  of  the  frequent  lifting  of  the  population  in,  821— ia« 
vasion  of  the  British  possessions  in,  overland,  projected  by  France^ 
400 — said  to  have  been  likewise  contemplated  by  Russia^  ab. 

/iofmmna,  the  capital^  Albaaiaj  describt^dy  4^8^ 


fjorissa,  the  cipital  of  Tbatalf ,  472. 

JUberttf  of  the  press,  how  likdj  to  be  afiected  by  the  new  order  of 
things  in  Europei  112 — ^leading  influence  potseiied  by  Prai^ce,  im 
die  cofuliict  and  character  of  her  iieighboiirst  111  CTiU  of  agitt»* 
tion  matt  sli^^y  felt  in  comtrief  were  the  preu  has  been  noder 
least  restratnty  123. 

]Ungard^%  antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Churcht  preHminary  n^ 
marks  an,  sis-^story  of  £dwy  9od  Elgiva  eyaminrd,  347« 

JLisbotif  character  of  the  Court  of,  188. 

JLam  XV L  conduct  of,  at  bit  deaths  IVJp 

Madrid^  descriptiaii  of,  74. 

Metewrm^  extradrdinary  rodet  «t,  dey^rihed,  466. 

Mei^orSf  igneou8«  frequency  of,  in  tropical  regions,  91. 

^etxovOf  intaree^ing  .geographical  position  of  the  town  of,  46iw 

MiUorty  account  of  sereral  of  his  relations,  if9i. 

Moore,  Sii  John,  reaM^rks  0)n  hit  e^pe^itioB,  75. 

Mountains,  high,  disuunoes  at  which  they  are  ri^le  firona  the  sea, 

MYsteriest  the  first  modem  efforts  of  the  drenuuk  ast,  ascrbed  to  tl^ 
French,  45. 

Kaplet^  character  of  Fen^nand  IV.  long  of,  i9L 

^ecker^  Mons.,  Tweddeil's  visit  to,  at  his  seat  near  GiBneva,  295^ 

J^orthf  Lord,  YindicAtion  of  his  share  in  tbe-cofdition,  2Q2. 

Orange,  late  Prince  o(  rensarks  ona  part  of  the  conduct  of,  1901 
Cratory,  Ifish,  remarloi  on  the  cbara^r  and  style  o^  S89.     £s» 

tracts  from  a  speech  of  Mr  Phillips  criticised,  391. 
Orleans^  Duke  of,  BBCowmppided  as  th<s  oiyet  eUgible  punansh  fiir 

France,  517* 

Penens,  rijrer  and  valley  of,  iSS.  471. 

PentOy  gained  over  by  the  French  to  fiMMir  ab  invasion  ^f  the  Brj* 

tish  possessions  in  India,  401. 
PeshaweTy  description  of  the  icity  o(  41^. 
Petrarckt  remarks  on  his  writings,  49.^ 
Pfyffer^  GeoeriJ,  model  of  Swit^rland  cqpstnicted  by,  294. 
Phermhy  the  anient  Pharseiia,  48a 
Philips,  Edward  and  John,  some  account  o^  491. ' 
PinduSf  mount,  dcsgription  ef,  464. 
Poetical  Extracts — from  Southey's  Roderick,  5^Qrom  Herberit'a  Uel* 

ga,  152— from  Wordsworth's  White  Doe,  S57. 
PoUgnaCt  character  of  the  Duchesse  de,  298. 
Poiotka,  Coontess  of,  account  of  the  seat  of,  in  the  Ukraine,  296. 
price,  Dr,  strictures  on  Morgan's  Memoirs  of,  171. 
Provengal  language,  origin  of,  S3-— causes  which  gave  birth  t«  tl^ 

Frovengal  poetry,  3&--0pecimens  o^  39— character  of,  42. 


isioj  ivbek.  B6di 

Qfiarterty  tiU  of  Kew  Publications,  S58>  6Si. 

Revolution,  French,  remarks  on,  298. 

Rick's  MeflMMT  on  the  rains  of  Babylon,  438. 

Richard  Cceur  de  Ldonf  song  composed  by,  during  his  captivity,  4t. 

Rocca's  Merooire  of  the  wai^  in  Spab,  preliminary  remarks  on,  63*^ 
account  of  the  aothcA',  64— state  of  Spain  at  its  invasion  by  the 
French,  68— country  deserted  as  they  adrance,  70 — instance  of 
the  exasperated  tizte  of  the  public  feeling,  71 — >pictu#e  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  c£amp,  7d— i^arriTal  of  die  Emperor  Napoleon  at  Mad- 
rid, 73— description  of  diat  city,  74«^British  expedition  under  Sir 
John  Moore  enters  Spain,  75— remarks  of  the  author  on,  76^— cha« 
racter  of  the  French  troops,  77 — description  of  Andalusia,  83. 

Roman  Walton^  the  niters  tn  that  kngvage  the  inrentors  of  the  ro« 
mahces  of  chivalry,  42y 

Rous9eat^%  dfiscription  of  die  pachaKc  of  Bagdad,  remarks  on,  436. 

RtUMf  innrsioo  of  the  British  possessions  in  India  said  to  hare  been 
contemplated  by,  400,  491. 

Ruthwell  Savings-Bank,  strictures  on  the  phm  of,  l43t 

SdlonicOf  inland  trade  carried  on'  from,  to  the  baftks  of  the  Dtaube^ 
478.  ' 

Saving^  Banki,  remarks  on  the  insiitutioh  of,  105— account  of  thi^ 
mode  of  management  of  that  esta'bfishment  in  Edinburgh,  136— < 
superiority  of,  to  what  are  called  Friendly  Societies,  140— itric* 
tures  on  me  bank  established  at  Ruthwell,  143,  ftc. 

Sismondi^s  literature  of  the  South,  preliminary  remarks  on,  31«i-4c^ 
count  of  the  Proven^  poetry,  dS^-of  the  Utoratureof  the  North 
of  France,  42— of  that  of  Italy,  46^ 

Slavesr  plan  for  a  general  registry  of  with  whom  originating,  SIS^^ 
fatai  effects  of  an  illicit  importation,  316 — inducements  of  the  co^ 
lonists  to  continue  the  importation,  31 8-^proofs  of  the  enstence 
of  an  illicit  traffic,  321— 4iackwardaess  of  the  colonial  aissembfiea 
to  enfctf ce  the  legulations  in  £ivoor  of  die  slaves,  ^24^-4iberatiaa 
of  slaves  favoured  by  the  hm%  in  the  Spanish  and  Portugueae  co^ 
lonies,  327 — ^restrained  and  mtoally  prohibited  in  ^ose  of  Bri^ 
tain#  ib. — treatment  of  mielaimed  negroes  iaJamaieay  334— plan 
of  regtstracioQ  likdy  to  correct  many  abuses,  335^ 

Southei/s  Roderick^  general  character  of,  I-^-outline  of  the  faUe,  4 
— 411ustrated  by  extracts^  5» 

Spemeff  character  of  his  poetryi  5d-*<oiitr«st0d  with  that  of  Chai»- 
cer,  60. 

Spurzheimf  Dr.     {$^  Gall.) 

Slad,  Madame  de,  character  of^  296. 

SuHf  mounuins  of,  scene  among,  suppose  te  be  the  real  Achiroiii 
of  the  andents,  481* 

8uUai$^  an  Albanian  tribe,  character  of,  482. 

Buvarrow,  Marshal,  fltanners  off  described,  297* 

Bmiizcrfandf  remarks  on  die  liberty  of,  296« 


5^  i^pisx*  OcL  1S15» 

Tasso^  style  of  his  writinfjs  contrasted  with  that  .of  Ariosto,  56— 
account  of  his  life,  57. 

Temper  celebrated  vale  of,  470.  ..    r   #.1=-      • 

TemriJS^y  pcak  of,  account  of  a  journey  to  the  summit  of,  95— sm- 
gular  phenomenon  observed  on,  93. 

Thesmlyf  plain  of,  described,  469. 

Thuriaw^  Lord,  anecdote  of,  198.^ 

Tobago^  picturesque  aipecl  of,  105. 

Torrid  Zone,  striking  novelty  of  the  objects  ill,  103. 

Treatti  of  1763,  inquiry  into  circumstances  relating  to*  208. 

Trinidad^  opposition  in,  to  the  registration  of  slaves,  S4L. 

IVwtn,  chronicle  of,  43*        -  i. ..,.-,    • 

tv^i^eWs  Remains,  kc.  285-^ort  abstract  of  hia  life  and  dianc-^ 
ttf"  286— »coUection  of  drawings  and  antiquities  made  in  Greece* 
by*  291— remarks  on  Swiss  liberty,  295— 'visit  to  Mons.  Necker, 
^S-k-account  of  the  family  establtshmeol  of  the  (.  ounless  Pc^odLA^ 
296— reflectioris  on  intercourse  with  the  great  world,  296— oa  the 
fame  of  authonship,  300 ;  and  the  use  of  aniipal  food,  301 — use 
of,  vindicatedt  S02-=-Ntricture8  on  the  editor's  selection  of  liters* 
SOsIldisappearance  of  Mr  tweddells  collection  of  drawing  &c.' 
mvestigated,  306. 

Velara,  a  learned  Greek  physician,  tharactef  of,  474. 
JTrli  pasha,  character  of,  472.  , 
Tofo,  Gulph  of,  478. 

Wirtembergy  Princess  of.  inquiry  iottf  the  eireumstancies  of  hef  death, 

178. 
Wordkwaih^s^\A\»J>^^  character  of,  S^d^-^ilustratedfojextmcts, 

357. 
W<nfmz0w,  Count,  proaecutes  Sir  N4  Wraxall  for  a  libel,  ITS. 

iVraxail's  Memoirs,  charjicter  of*  178*-*Jms.  account  of  the  death  of 

the  Prineess  of  Wirti^mberg,  ib.^^of  the  fir^  wife  of  the  Emperor 

Padf  182 remariea  on  some  incideiifts  relating  Uf  Catherine  the 

Second,  184— .character  of  the  court  of  Lisbon,  188-i-of  Loui^ 

XV.j  189^-4he  StadthoMer,  ISO-^King  of  Naples,  191 — death 

of  Lottii^XVI.,  197— «necdqte  of  George  III.,  198 — author  at-' 

tempts  to  justify  Lord  North's  part  in  the  coalition^  202-^*conduct 

ti  Mr  Fox  during  the  riots»  204-'^iroam6tan€eft  of  the  treaty 

^rith  Franc&in  1763  examiaed^  208^*aceount  of  the  managemeni 

of  the  House  of  Commons,  212— strictures  on  the  author's  styles 

218 ^vindication  of  the  review  x)f  his  Memoirs,  627. 

• 

ftzidis^  a  singular  fi6ct  in  Mesopotamia,  4^8,  440. 

END  OF  VOLUME  ^WENTY  FIFTH. 

Ao.  LI.  will  be  published  in  Febmaty  XSYBi 
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IMPORTANT   WORKS 

PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  PRESENT  SEASON, 

BY  LONGMAN>   HURST,  R££8,  ORME,   AND  BROWN, 


PATMnfiOSTEtUROW, 


Mmrw,  LOKOMAK,  HURST,  REE8,  ORMB,  amd  BROWV,  hmvinsjuti  completed  mudjlnet 
tp  elegmtit  mid  eQmm0dUut  Retail  JUtmu^  retired frvm  their  fThoUtaU  BuHiuet^for  the  purpoet  ^f  erhibitUti 
heir  aetenHve  mndTohuMeBfek^Booke^  tnetudingmn  unprecedenUd  CeOectUn  ^  tke  lUsrlHu  and  Curiwitic 
/  Literature,  they  take  the  LOertjf  rtepec{fuUp  U  inviU  their  Friend;  and  the  AmttUurt  ^fUteratuf^  to  vitx 
heee  intereeting  Literarp  Trtatwee* 
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A  N  Account  of  the  KINGDOM  of  CAU- 

C%.  BUL,  and  its  Dependencies  In  Penia,  Tartary, 
nd  India;  eomprisin^  a  View  of  the  ACj^nn  Nation, 
nd  a  HlHory  of  the  Dooraunee  Monarchy. 
I  By  the  Hon.  MOUNTSTUART  ELPH  IN  STOKE, 
,  Of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company*!  Service  ;  Resident 
'.t  the  Court  of  Poona;  and  late  Envoy  to  the  Kinr  of 
^aubul.  In  1  vol.  4to.  Illnstratedby  Two  Maps  and  14 
plates,  1 J  of  which  are  coloured.    Price  SL  Ide.  6d. 

TRAVEl^  in  ihe   IONIAN    ISLES,   in 

iLBANIA.THESSALT.and  GREECE,  in  1818  an  '  1813. 
fo|^ih«;r  with  an  Account  of  a  Residence  at  Joannina, 
be  (  apital  and  Court  ofAlt  Pasha ;  and  withannorecnr. 
ory  Sketch  •  t  a  R^ate  tbrou{>b  Attica,  the  Morea,  Ac. 
By  HENRY  HOLLAND.  M.D.F.  R.S.  Ac.  Ac. 

In  one  Vol.  4io.  illustrated  by  a  Map  and  Twelve  En- 
ravincs.  Price  AL3e.  Bds. 

\*  The  |)ii:icipal  object  of  this  Work  Is  to  afford 
hetcbrs  ot  the  scenery,  inhabitants,  natural  history, 
md  aaiiquities  of  those  parts  of  Greece,  which  have 
teen  hitherto  mure  partially  known  or  described. 

The  WHITE  DOt  of  HYL8TONE;  or, 

the  FATE  nf  the  TIORTOICS,  a  Poem.    By  WILLIAM 
VORDSHORTH.    In  4io.    Price  1/.  I «.  Bds. 

I   SYSTEMATIC  tDLCATION:  or,  ELE- 

kSNTARY  INSTRUCTION    in  the  various  Depart- 
nenU  (>f  Literature  and  Science :  with  Practical  Rules 
or  study  ine  each  Branch  of  uwful  Knowled^. 
ly  the  Rev.  W.  RHEPHRKD,  the  Rev.  J.  JOYCE,  and 
th«  Rev.  LA  NT  CARPENTER.  LL.1>. 

In  two  thick  Vols.  8vo.  (closely  printed,  and  lilus- 
orated  with  nine  Plates  by  Lowry,  dc.  1£.  lU.  6d.  Bds. 

The  Authors  of  thu  work  have  had  It  In  view  to  offer 
uch  elementary  Instruction  as  may  afford  a  g:ood  pre* 
paratlve  for  future  reading,  to  point  out  tiie  best 
Kwrces  of  farther  Information,  and  to  compreM  within 
I  narrow  Compass,  a  f  reat  fbnd  of  important  know* 
ed^,  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  tae  pemsalof  a 
multitude  of  Volumes. 

A   VISIT  to  PARIS  in  1814. 

By  JOHN  SCOTT. 

Containing  a  Review  of  the  Moral,  Political,  Intellee- 
na1,and  Social  Condition  of  the  French  Capital  :  in- 
Judinc  Observations  on  the  Public  Buildhie«,  and  the 
ionumentsof  Art  which  it  contains;  R4> marks  on  the 
UTects  of  these  pvat  Works  and  the  Institutions  of 
'aiis  on  the  national  Taste  and  Thinking ;  Obscrva* 
ions  on  the  Manners  of  the  various  Classes  of  Society; 
im  its  Political  Conduct  and  Opinions;  and  on  the  re- 
leral  Slate  of  its  Information  aad  Attainments  in  Lite- 
ature  and  Arts. 

The  THIRD  EDITION,  (with  an  Introduetlott  to  the 
^ork,  with  reference  to  laie  Events),  in  One  Vol.  8vo. 
'Hce  ISff.  Boards. 

LIVES  of  EDWARD  and  JOHN  PHI- 

^IPS,  Narasws  and  PimiJ  of  MnTon;  including  various 
Particulars  of  the  Literary  and  Political  History  of 
heir  Times.    By  WILLIAM  GODWIN. 

To  which  are  added.  Collections  for  the  life  of  Mn^ 
rov,  by  Joav  Atmarr,  F.  R.  8.  16^1.  Printed  fW)m  the 
manuscript  Copy  In  the  Ashmolean  Museum;  and  the 
ffe  of  M ibTOii,  by  BnwAsn  Pmurs,  first  printed  in  169*. 
»nbellished  with  an  Oriciual  likeness  of  President 
n^d«haw,«ad  two  other  Fbrtrails,  in  Qaarto,  Price 
!«<8«.Bds. 


THE  FIELD  OF  WATERLOO,  a  Poem 

By  WALTER  SCOTT. 

The  Second  Edition.    In  8vo.  Price  6c. 

MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  TRANSAC- 

TIONS,  published  by  the  Medical  and  Chlmrgical  So- 
ciety of  London. 

Vol.  VI.  with  Six  Plates,  some  of  which  are  beauti- 
fhlly  coloured.  Also  may  be  had,  the  first  Five  Vo- 
lumes, Price  4i.  38.  Boards. 

An    INTRODrCTiON  to  ENTOMOLO- 

GY;  or,  Eunnm-nt  of  the  Nayvbal  Hurroay  of  Insbots. 
By  the  VLf\,  W ILLIAH  KIRBY,  B.  A.F.L. & 
And  WILLIAM  hPENCE,  Es^ F.L.  S. 

Vol.  I.  illustrated  by  coloured  Plates.  In  8vo.  Price 
IS*.  Bds. 

This  wori(  b  intonded  as  a  general  And  popular  his- 
tory of  Insects.  The  pn*sent  volume  contains  an  ac- 
count of  tlie  injuries  they  occasion,  the  benefits  derived 
from  them,  the  metamorphoses  they  undergo,  their 
affectitin  for  their  young,  their  various  kinds  of  food, 
and  the  means  by  which  thi  y  procure  it ;  and  lastly,  a 
description  of  their  habitations. 

The  two  remaining  volumes  will  be  given  with  all 
convenjeat  speed,  a.id  it  is  hoped  will  oe  equally  in- 
terfisdng  with  that  now  published. 

The  SPEECHES   of  the  RIGHT  HO- 

NOI'RABLE  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX,  in  the  Hooss  ol 
Cob  BOMS.  In  Six  Volumes,  6vo.  (with  an  Introduction, 
by  the  Ught  Honourable  Loan  Ebskibb,)  4i.  4«.  Bds. 

Also  may  be  had, 

SPEECHF>S  of  the  RIfht  Hon.  WILLIAM  PITT:  In 
three  VoK.  6vow  II.  ll«.6d.  Bds. 

SPEECHES  of  the  Right  Hon.  WIUilAM  WINDHAM  | 
In  three  YoU.  8to.  If.  1««.  Bds. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  KINGS  of  SPAIN  of 

the  HOtSE  of  BOURBON,  from  the  Accession  of  Paiur 
the  Finn  to  the  Death  of  Cbabibs  the'TaiBo,  1700~ 
1788.  Drawn  from  unpublished  Documents  and  Secret 
Papers.  With  an  HIsturical  Introduction  relative  to 
the  principal  Transactions  under  the  AustriaB  Dy- 
nasty, and  a  SUtistical  Account  of  the  State  of  Spain, 
at  the  Accession  of  Cbablss  the  Foobtb.  Dedicated  by 
penBistion  to  the  Marquis  of  Wellington. 

By  WILLIAM  COXE,  A.M.  F.R.&F.A,  & 

Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  and  Rector  of  Bemerton.   Second 

Edition,  in  b  Vols.  8vo.  Hrice  3L  Bds. 

The  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  of  M.  DE 

UUMBOLiyrS  travels  to  the  EQUINOCTIAL  RB* 
GION8  of  the  NEW  CONTINENT,  during  the  Years 
1i9»— 1804;  aocompani«Ml  by  the  whole  ot  thm  Text  of 
the  Atlas  PIttoresque,  and  a  Selection  of  the  Plates 
by  M.  de  Humboldt,  comprisiMp  his  Resear^es  on  the 
Institutions  and  Monuments  of  the  Ancient  lahabitents 
of  America,  Ac  Ac 

Translated  by  HELEN  MARIA  WILLIAMS, 

Under  the  Immediate  Inspection  of  the  Author. 

Four  vol%  of  this  Worii  are  already  published  in  Svo* 

illustrated  with  Plates,  sonse  of  which  are  coloured. 

Price  il.  19«.  6d.  Boards ;  and  the  remaining  Volumes 

will  speedily  follow. 

The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the 

NORMAN  CONQUEST  to  the  Aceessi«n  of  Edward  the 
Fint,  in  two  Parts.  Part  m  nasr— Comprising  the 
Civil  and  Political  History-  Psbttbb  8BSOBB--Contain- 
ing  the  literary  History  of  England  during  that  Period. 

By  SHARON  TURNER,  F.  8.  A. 
In  4to.  Price  IL  l««.  Bds. 


FRIKTED  FOR  tOKOMAN,  HtTRST,  RBES,  OnR, 


TRAVELS  to  tlie  SOURCE  of  die  BHS- 

lOURI  BITSa,  and  metom  the  Amerieaa  ContiBeBt  to 
the  Pmcllc  Ootmtu  Ferfbraed  by  Order  of  the  Gorem- 
mentor  the  United  SUtet,  In  the  Tean  18M,  1806,  and 

1806.  - 

By  Captains  LEWI0  and  CIiAKKB. 
PnUiahed  from  the  Oftcial  Report,  and  Uhutrated  by 
«  Map  of  the  Roate,  and  other  Mapa.  In  S  Vola*  6to. 
Price  t£*  St.  Boards. 

The  PARIS  SPECTATOR ;  or,  L'HER- 

IIITB  DB  Ii4  CHAUSSEB-D'ANTIN.  Containing  Ob- 
lenrationt  apon  Parisian  Mannen  and  Cuitonis  at  the 
Coaunence»eat  of  the  mneteeadi  Centnnr.  Tran^ 
iated  from  the  French.  By  WILLIiJi  JERDAM.  In 
I  Yols.  IfMo.  nrice  18».  Boards. 

The  LORD  of  the  ISLES,  a  Poem. 

By  WAI/TER  SCOTT,  Em|. 
Tlie  4th  Edition.  InSyo.  Price  14«.;  and  in  royal  8to. 

II.  8i;  Eds. 

A  SERIES  of  ILLUSTRATIONS  to  the 

LORD  of  the  I8LB8,  a  Poem,  by  W.  SCOTT.  Esq.  ft^m 
the  Desi^as  of  R.  Wbotaix,  Eiq.  R.  ▲.    Price  in  4to. 
ProoA  on  French  Paper,  li.  1««.  Prints  in  8to.  18s.  and 
rith  the  Poem,  in  8to.  Price  li.  Ut.  Bds. 
L*  A  tew  Copies  of  Proof  Impressions  on  India  Paper. 

CHARLEMAGNE ;   or.  The  CHURCH 

DELIVERED:  aa  Epic  Poem.    In  Twenty-fimr  Books. 

By  liUCIEN  BONAPARTE, 
3f  tlM  Institate  of  France,  Ac.  Ac  Translated  Into 
Rnriish  Verse,       By  the  Rev.  S.  BUTLER,  D.  D. 
And  the  Rer.  FRANCIS  HODGSON,  A.  M. 
aefaatly  printed  in  t  Vols,  demy  4fti>.    Price  41.  4s. 
1  fev  Copies  on  royal  Paper,  Price  71.  7s.  Bds. 
Also,  the  Oricinai  French,  in  f  Vols.  4to.  4t  4«.  Bds* 

SERMONS. 

By  SAMUEL  HORSLEV,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  8.  F.  A.  S. 
Late  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
In  4  vols.  Svo.    Price  II.  17s.  M.  Bds. 
VoL  Three  may  be  had  separate.  Price  lOs.  and  VoL 
Ponr.  Price  IQs.  6d.  Boards. 

**  Olflcult  u  msay  of  Uw  a«biecti  an  which  are  diacwMd  la  the 
llMouno  of  which  we  hare  ^vea  this  ha^tv  vkRieh,  If  we  are  aot 
rreailv  dec«ired,  crea  ordlaary  readen  (moderately  conveniAiiC 
vith  the  Hihls,  and  with  the  theory  aod  practice  of  their  relirloa) 
nay  derive  more  adTantace  froia  iktm  than  from  any  TolameB  of 
ttrmoiu  which  hare  iweoirom  the  pttm  for  the  last  tutj  yean.** 

Bdimbmgh  Rgvtm,  No.  S4. 
"  WshaTS  indeed  no  hesitation  whatever  to  say,  that  no  soch  ter* 
none  have  ieaned  firoa  the  British  proM  aiare  the  conuaenoeaMOt  of 
»ur  critical  lahonrk**— Arifif*  Cride,  ioly.  lSt(k 

S£RM6nS, 

By  the  Rot.  ARCHIBALD  ALISON,  LL.  B. 
rrebendary  of  Samm,  Rector  of  Roddincton,  Vicar  of 
Hifh  Ercall,  in  the  Connty  of  Salop,  and  senior  Minis- 
ter of  the  Episoopal  Chapel,  Edinbar^ 

The  Fifth  Edition.    In  8vo.  Price  lis.  Bds. 

SERMONS, 

By  the  Ute  Rot.  WALTER  BLAKE  KIRWAN, 

Dean  of  KiUala.    With  a  Sketch  of  hU  Life. 

In  8vo  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

Price  18s.  Bds. 

**  Dr.  Kirwan  preferred  our  conntry  and  osr  religion,  sad  hroaght 

10  hoUi,  noio*  taperior  te  what  he  foand  in  enher.     He  called 

forth  the  latent  virtac*  of  the  Human  Heart,  and  taniht  men  to  dia- 

cover  in  theaeelvea  a  mine  of  charity,  of  which  the  nroprieton  had 

hceo  anconedoo.   He  came  lo  iaternipt  the  repose  of  the  pulpit, 

and  thakea  one  world  with  the  thunder  of  the  other.  The  preacber'a 

dcsh  hecomes  the  throne  of  lUht.*' 

The   HISTORY   of  the  XHURCb    of 

SCOTLAND,  ttiua  the  Establishment  of  the  Reforma* 

lion  to  the  ReTOlntion;  lUnstratinr  a  most  Interestinf 

Period  of  the  Political  History  of  Britain. 

By  GEORGE  COOK,  D.  D.  Minister  of  Lanrencekirk. 

In  8  Vols.  8to.  Price  IL  Ifif.  Bds. 

SPEECHES  of  the  RIGHT  HONOUR- 
ABLE JOHN  PHILPOT  CURRAN,  Master  of  the  Rolls 
in  Irelaad,  cm  the  late  very  interesting  State  Trials. 
In  8T0.  (the  4th  BdiUon,  with  Additions),  Price  19s.  Bds. 

The  WANDERER  of  SWITZERLAND, 

and  other  POEMS. 

By  JAMBS  MONTOOMERT. 
TIm  SoTenth  Bditioiu    In  foolscap  8to.    Price  6s.  Bdst 

The  WORLD  BEFORE  the  FLOOD,  a 

BoMD,  In  Ten  Cantos,  with  other  occasional  Pieces* 
By  JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 
Foorth  Edition.    In  Ibolscap  Sro.    Price  9s.  Bds. 

The  WEST  INDIES,  and  other  POEMS, 

Bv  JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 
IWFovth  Edition.   In  foolscap  8V0.  Price  6t.Bds. 

[ 


RODERICK,  the  LAST  of  the  GOI! 

aTasosePoBa.       BvR<»BBT80tmET,b|. 

Poet  Lanreat,  and  Member  of  tibe  B191I  l|i 
Acadeaiy.    td  Edition.     In  2Vols.f.cap§fe.th>l 

The    MINOR    POEMS    of  SOB£ 

SOUTHEY,  Bm|.  Poet  Lanreat. 

la  three  Volnmes, foolscap  Sro.  Price  UkMi 
Also,by  the  same  Aathor, 
CURSE  of  KEHAMA,  9  Vols.  14s.  MADOC,  t  fdt 
THALABA,a  Vols.  t6s.  and  JOAH  of  ARC,  9  Tsh  U 

POEMS,     by     WILLIAM    WORI 

WORTH ;  indadia^  LYRICAL  BAUiAOS,  *^ 
Mlscellaaeotts  Pieces  of  the  AmAor.  With  ^£a 
PoeiBs,  a  new  Prefoce,  and  a,  sapfdcsMasuy  fa 
In  9  Vols.  8to.  (with  Two  Fro»tispieoe«,sfterta 
by  Sir  Geonre  Beaamont)  Price  II.  8f.  Bdk 

The  EXCURSION ;  being  a  Poctka  i 

RECLUSE,  a  Poem.       By  WILUAM  W0fED6W« 
U  Mo.  Price  9£.  9s.  Bds. 

The  PLEASURES  of  HOPE  wtt « 

POEMS.  By  THOMAS  CAMPBEIX. 

In  foolscap  8to.  (a  new  Bditioo,  ilinstrstsA  W  ■ 

irraTin^)  Price  7s.  Bdsk 

Also,  by  the  saoke  Aathcn*, 

GERTRUDE  of  WYOMING,  or  the  FKlVStO 

NIAN  COTTAGE,  and  other  Poems.     In  fiMbar  > 

the  Fifth  Edition,  with  a  ftne  BnrraTiaf .  rnce»l« 

The  CATHEDRAL   ANTIQUITIB^ 

ENGLAND ;  or,  an  Historical,  Architectnrd,  m^* 
phical  Illuatration  of  the  Eiuliah  Cathedral  CtaRk& 
By  JOHN  BRmrON,  F.  S.  A 

Price  19f.  per  Nnml>er  in  Medisua  4to.:  ui  l^»* 
perial  4to.  Each  Size  to  class  with  the  irttf^ 
AtaiquttUi  ^f  OretU  BrUmiiu  , 

The  first  portioa  of  the  above  Work  ecntiamt* 
tory  and  Illustration  of  Salisbury  CaChe4nl>  •* 
Enrrarinfs,  in  five  Numbers,  medinm  Uo.lLi^  ^ 
rial  4to.  61. 6s.  crown  folio  SL  super-rsysl  ftfieii^' 
The  Cathedral  of  Norwich  wUl  follow  thstorSaliM 

The  BORDER  ANTIQUITIES  oTEH 

LAND  and  Si^OTLAND.  Comprising  Spedatfi^ 
Architecture,  Scalptore, and  otherVestifSi <^^ 
A^es,  from  the  earliest  Times  to  the  Unios  d^ 
Crowns;  accompanied  by  a  Sketch  of  BoHtf  v^ 
tofether  with  Ulnstrations  of  remaikahleUeM<f 
Border  History  and  Tradltioa;  and  asck  «f 
Poetry.  By  WALTER  SCOTT,  E^.  ., 

The  whole  of  the  BncraTini^  will  be  f^l 
Mr.  John  Qreigi  firom  Painting  made  eiptS  1 
this  Work  by  Mr.  George  Arnold,  ALA.  >^J 
Nasmyth,  and  Mr.  L.  ClenneU.  Price  loc^^"' 
dlum  4to.  or  with  Proof  ImpresMoas  of  the  tW^ 
snper-royal  4rto.  i*rice  IC«.  each  Part,  cort^if 
Plates,  irith  descriptive  Letter-press.  ,  ^ 

To  be  completed  in  about  ei^teen  Psrtt,  « ** 
fifteen  are  already  published. 

A  VOYAGE  ROUND  GREAT  BFrrjT 

undertaken  in  the  Summer  of  the  Year  ISJi;  <"^ 
mencinf  Arom  the  Land*s  End,  CamwalU 

By  RICHARD  AYTON.        ^   , 

With  a  Series  of  Views  iUttstraUve  of  the  Ofi'^ 
and  prominent  Features  of  the  Coastt  «>^^ 
WuuAM  Damiell,  a  R.  a  from  his  own  I>rsviBCti* 
expressly  for  the  Purpose.  .  _^ 

The  design  of  this  Vovag e  b  to  give  ^J«f^ 
Account  of  the  Coast,  and  of  erery  o^ect  •'f^^fj 
serration  in  its  vicinity;  of  the  Towns,  Hsrhotf*-! 
and  the  general  character  and   appesraace  ^ 
Shore  round  the  Island.  .  w> 

A  Number  will  be  pubUshed  every  8ec<W»J 
containing  two  Plates,  coloured, with «ixt««»rP 
Letter-press.    In  imperial  quarto.  Price  !<>»•••> 
Nos.  1  to  18  are  already  publiahc^L 

TALES  OF  REAL  LIFE- 

By  BIrs.  OPIE.  ^ 

In  3  Vols.  ISmob  (id  Edit.)  Price  16k  JJ^ 
Also,  SIMPLE  TALES,  in  4  Vols.  it'^rZi 
9  Vols.  1<.  U. ;  and  ADELI NE  MOWBRAY,  lYob^ 

DUTY,  a  Novel.      ,^^ 

By  the  late  Mrs.  EGBERTS,  Aathor  of  "V*' 

EafLT.**  Q^ 

Interspersed  with  Poetry,  and  preceded  hy  '^ 

ter  ot  the  Author.  ..  m^ 

By  Mrs.  OPIE.    In  3  Vols.  lamo.   Pri<*JVli 

Also,  ROSE  and  EMILY,  U  liao.  Price  f'*^'^ 

MONTHERMER,  a  Poem. 

By   EDWARD   QmLLTNAN,  BH'    g 
Of  the  Third  Dragoon  Guards.     la  8v«^  Pn^  ^ 
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PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  HURST,  REES,  ORME,  AND  BROWN. 
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.  ijf  t^ICf  A  de  LACY,  a  HISTORICAL  RO- 

^^Cm    BytbeAatliorortlieU>YAIjIST8,ftcftc. 
2. 7;  m 4  Vola.  19mo.  Price  ILS§, Bd«. 

T^-l'o.  tke  L0YAU8TS,  8  Vob.  II.  1«. ;  the  REFUSAL^ 
rkle^s*  U  U.;  LETTERS  to  a  YOUNG  LADY,  8  Vola. 
n(el«.2   and  I^TTBRS  to  a  YOUNG  MAN,  8  Vols. 


^jidk* 


fSTrUY  MANNERING;   or,  the  ASTRO- 

^^(SR.    By  tke  Aotkor  of  WAVBRUBY.   Tlie  Third 
IJUjibOn*    InS  Vo]«.19mo.  Pricel4U*Bd«. 

fflliiJiSCIPLINE,  a  Novel. 

um  ;     By  tbe  AUTHOR  of  SELP-CONTROLk 
Bti^rikeTUrdSdit.    In  8  Tola.  pott  Sro.    lL4«.Bdi. 

iJljABIETIES  of  LIFE;  or,  CONDUCT 

;!^IX>lf  SEQUENCES,  a  Nom.  

ily  thm  Avtkor  of  SKETCHES  of  CHARACTER. 
'^^  In8Yol«.18Bu>.Pricel8«.Bds. 

^ii.      The  RECLUSE  of  NORWAY. 

,.  ?  By  Mlas  ANNA  MARIA  PORTER. 

c.rt  In  4  Tols.  ISino.     Price   II.  4«.  Bd«. 

r:  mo»  HUNGARIAN  BROTHERS,  8  Vols.  l««.6d:  Bds. 
r, : ;      and  DON  SEBASTIAN,  4  Tob.  II.  !«.  Bds. 

»i^'cURI8TABELLE,the  MAID  of  ROUEN. 

"*=■ '  oTBL,ftmBded  onFacti. 
rfi^  By  Mra.  HANWAY. 

br^Sor  of  **  EUinor,**  **  Andrew  Stuart,**  and  **  Falcon- 
i\'  bridge  Abbe/.** 

^{^  1^  In  Fonr  Vola.  19mo.    Price  II.  U.  Bda. 

£^nke  BRITISH  THEATRE  ;  or,  a  COL- 

[\l,:mON  of  PLAYS,  wblch  are  acted  at  the  Theatres 
*^ral,  Dmry-Lane,  CoTent43arden,  and  Hay  market, 
"  tted  under  the  Authority  and  by  Permission  of  the 
srs  ftrom  the  Prompt-Books,  vith  Biographical 
tical  Remarks.  By  Mrs.  1NCHBALD. 
'Jinth  elegant  Bngrarlngs.    In  98  Vols,  royal  Itaio. 


^*|Ve  61.  I6«.  6d. ;  or  on  fine  Paper,  with  Portraits  and 
^*of  Impressions  of  the  Plates.    Price  181.  in  Bds. 

|y["rhe  MODERN  THEATRE;  or,  a  CoUec- 

.^^n  of  successful  Modem  Plays,  acted  at  the  Theatres 
Wt*^  London.  Printed  from  the  Aompt^Books  by  An- 
.  ,«rity  of  the  Maaa^rs.  Selected  by  BIrs.  INCH- 
V,"  XiD.  la  10  Volumes  royal  18mo.  to  correspond  with 
\f.ft**miA*m  British  Theatre,  and  Collection  of  Farces, 
'.^^'iice  M^  I0«.  and  on  fine  Paper,  Price  81.  Ifts.  Boards. 

f  IT  A  COLLECTION  of  FARCES  and  other 

^»rrERPIECB8,  which  are  acted  at  the  Theatres 
1:1  ^yal  Dmry4aoe,  Corentifarden,  and  Haymarket. 
LT^  usted  under  the  Authority  of  the  Manarers  from  the 
'i  ^-ompt-books.  Selected  by  Mrs.  INCHBALD.  In  1 
w'>l«nies  royal  18mo.  Price  \L  16«.  or  on  fine  Paper, 
,  >i^,tb  Portraits,  Price  iL  itt.  6d.  Boards. 

%  LETTERS  from  PORTUGAL,   SPAIN, 

^  td  FRANCE,  written  dnrlni^  the  Campaigns  of  18l3-li- 
.v^  addressed  to  a  Friend  in  England;  describlni^  the 
'  'SLdin^  Features  of  the  Provinces  passed  through,  and 

/ne  State  of  Society,  Manners,  Habits,  Ac  of  the  Peo- 

."'ie.  By  S.  D.  BROUGIITON. 

'/  X  Sto.  (with  a  Plan  of  the  Route  from  lisbon  to  Bou- 
logne), Price  1S«.  Bds. 

;    A  TOUR  through  some  Parts  of  FRANCE, 

»VVITZFJILAND,  SAVOY,  GERMANY,  and  BELGIUM, 
f  urin^  the  Sunmier  and  Autunm  of  1814. 

By  the  Hon.  RICHARD  BOYLE  BERNARD,  M.  P. 
'^  InOne  Vol.  8TO.  Price  9«.  Bds. 

■     A  GENERAL  COLLECTION  of  VOY- 

''AGES  aad  TRAVSI£;  fbrming  a  completo  History  of 
rtbe  Origin  and  Progress  of  Discovery,  bv  Sea  and  Land, 
'Ihrcva  the  earliest  A^^  to  the  present  Time. 
^  To  which  is  added,  a  Critical  Catalogue  of  Books  of 
^Voyaces  and  Travels;  and  an  ample  Index  to  the 
Work.  By  JOHN  PINKERTON, 

L  Author  of  Modem  Geography,  Ac.  Ac 

^,  la  17  Vols.  4tow  illttstmted  by   197  Bafravlncs,  Price 
p  871.  l6a.Boards« 

^      A  NEW  MODERN  ATLAS.     By  JOHN 

^  PINKERTON.    The  Maps  are  engmved  in  the  Sise 

•ailed  ColomMer,  flrom  Drawings  executed  under  Mr. 

'  Piukertoa*s  Eye;  with  all  the  Advantuces  afbrded  by 

the  latest  ImprovemenU  in  Geograpucal  Precision; 

9  and  they  exhibit  the  utmost  Beauty  the  State  of  the 

p  Artscan admit.   In 90  Nuabcti, eath coalaiainf  Three 

J  Maps.  Price  One  GaiBca. 
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LETTERS  on  INDIA.    By  Maria  Graham. 

In  8V0.  (with  Nine  Etchings  and  a  Map  of  the  North 
of  India,)  Price  14«.  Bds. 

^  **  Mrs.  OnhsB  msimU  verv  Ush  In  the  raak  of  trsvelien.  She  is 
both  sa  aetire  and  an  intellifeiA  otacrrcr.  Shs  look*  abroad  upon 
tha  besstJM  of  oatorc  with  a  warm  fcosiWUlT,  and  dccertbc*  tbosi 
with  AilL^Eeitetic  JZcvicw,  Dm.  1 811. 

JOURNAL  of  a  RESIDENCE  in  India. 

By  MARIA  GRAHAM. 

In  1  VoL  4toi.  the  Second  Edition,  Price  II.  lis.  6d.  Bds. 

Illustrated  by  Enc^ravings. 

A  NARRATIVE  of  the  late  CAMPAIGN 

In  RUSSIA,  containinr  Information  drawn  from  official 
Sources,  and  from  intorceptod  French  Documents 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  British  Public 

By  SIR  ROBERT  KER  PORTER, 
mnstrated  with  Plans,  Ac.  of  the  ereneral  Moremento 
of  both  Armies  during  their  Advance  and  Retreat,  and 
a  Portrait  of  the  lato  General  Koutonsoff. 

Fourth  Edition.   la  1  Vol.  8vo.  Price  16s,  Bds. 

The  GUIDE  to  ALL  the  WATERING 

and  SEApBATHINO  PLACES  In  England  and  Wales, 
for   181ft. 

By  the  EDITOR  of  the  PICTURE  of  LONDON. 
Price  18f .  In  Boards,  or  17s.  in  Red,  in  One  thick  and 
closely  printed  Volume,  illustrated  withFirrr  Maps 
and  Views.  Also, 

The  PICTURE  of  LONDON  for  IS16,  Price  6«.  dd. bound. 

A  VOYAGE  to  the  ISLE  of  ELBA, 

Translated  from  the  French  of 

Mr.  ARSENNB  THIEBAUT  DE  BERNBAUD, 

Emeritus  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  Uterature,  History, 

and  Antiquities,  In  the  Italian  Academy,  Ac. 

In  8V0.  7s.6d.Bds. 

A  HIOTORY  of  the  UNIVERSITY    of 

CAMBRIDGE,  Indndinr  the  Lives  of  the  Founders. 
By  GEORGE  DYER. 
With  a  Series  of  iUnstrative  Engravings,  to  corree- 
pond  with  Chalmers'ii  History  of  Cbford.  In  9  Vols, 
demy  8vo.  Price  91.  9t.;  in  9  Vols,  super-royal  Svo. 
31.  sc;  also,  a  few  Copies  on  demy  4to.  with  Impret- 
sions  of  the  Plates  on  India  Paper,  Price  71. 7jt.  Bds. 

The  EPICURE'S  ALMANACK ;  or,  CA- 

LENDAR  of  GOOD  LIVING;  on  the  Plan  of  the  cele- 
brated Ahmanaek  du  Oourwmndt  published  annually  at 
Paris.    In  18mo.  &s.  6dL  Bds. 

ELEMENTS  of  AGRICULTURAL  CHE- 

MISTRY,  In  a  Coune  of  Lectures  fbr  the  Boaid  of 

Agriculture. 

By  SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY,  LUD.  F.R.8X.  and  B.MAJ. 

In  Svo.  9d  Edit,  with  lOEn^^vings  by  Lowry.  18«.  Bds. 

LETTERS  written  hy  EMINENT  PER- 

SONS  in  the  SEVBNTEBITrH  and  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES;  to  which  are  added,  Hearne*k  Jour- 
neys to  Readine,  and  to  Whaddon  Hall,  the  Seat  of 
Browne  Willis,  Esq.  and  Uves  of  Eminent  Men,  by  John 
Aubrey,  Esq.  The  whole  now  first  published  from  the 
Originals,  m  the  Bodleian  Ubrary  and  Ashmolean 
Museum,  with  Biographical  aad  Literary  Dlnstratlons. 
By  the  AUTHOR  of  SELECTIONS  from  the  GENTLE- 
MAN'S MAGAZINE. 
In  8  Vols.  Svo.    Price  II.  lis.  6d.  Bds. 

ESSAYS  on  the  NATURE  and  PRINCI- 
PLES of  TASTBL 

By  ARCHIBALD  ALISON,  LL.B.  F.R.8. 

London  and  Edinbui^h,  Ac  Ac  Ac 
The  4th  Edition.  In  9  Vols.  Svo.  Price  9ls.  Bds. 
To  this  Edition  are   added.  Observation  oa   the 
Origin  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Hnmaa  Cointoiaace  and 
Form. 

HINTS  addressed  to  the  PATRONS  and 

DIRECTORS  of  SCHOOLS;  priadpaUy  Intended  to 
shew,  that  the  Benefits  derii^  from  toe  new  Modes 


of  teachinr  may  be  lacreased  by  a  partial  Adoption  of 
the  PLAN  of  PESTALOZZI.  To  which  are  suluolned. 
Examples  of  Questions,  calcalated  to  excite,  and  exer- 
cise the  lalhnt  Mind:  These  are  sold  separately. 
Price  S«.6d.  By  Mrs.  ELIZABBTH  HAMU/rON. 
Author  of  Letters  oa  the  Elementary  Prindplee  of  Ed» 
catloa,  Ac  Ac   In  I9bo.  Price  7s.  Bds. 

A  SERIES  of  POPULAR  ESSAYS,  iHus- 

trathre  of  Principles  essentially  connected  with  the  Im- 
provement of  toe  Undentandlnc,  the  Imaglaatloa.  and 
toe  Heart.       By  ELIZABETH  aUflLrON. 

ThatdldUloii.  la  a  Vols.  Svo.  Price  II. ««.  Bds. 


PRINTED  FOR  LONOMAK,  HURST,  REES,  ORMR,  ANI>  njOmnf. 


RECREATIONS    in    MATHEBfATICS, 

mnA  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Fint  compcwea  by  M.  OZANAM,  of  tke  Roar«l  Aca*- 
dcraj  of  SciencM,  Ac.  lately  r«-conipo«ed«  and  i^rcatly 
eiU4UTed,  la  a  b«v  BdMoo,  by  the  celebrated  M. 
MONTUCLA,  aad  mow  translated  Into  Bni^Uih,  and  Im- 
proved  with  many  Additions  and  Observations.  By 
CHARLBS  BUTTON,  LL.  D.  and  F.  R.  8.  Eaerltos 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  Aca- 
demy, Woolwich,  llie  Second  Bdition.  In  4  Vols.  8? o. 
(with  near  100  Copper>plates)  Price  31.  Ss.  Bds* 

The  CIVIL    ARCHITECTURE   of  VI- 

TRUnUS;  commisinr  those  Books  of  the  Author  which 
relate  to  the  public  aad  priTate  Edifices  ol  the  Ancients. 

Translated  by  WILLIAM  WOJUNS,  M.  A.  P.  A.  8. 

late  Fellow  of  GonTille  and  Cains  Celle^,  Carabrid^; 

Author  of  the  **  Antiquities  of  Magna  Orsscia." 

Illustrated  by  numeroos  EhigraYings,  by  Lowry,  with 
an  Introduction,  containinr  an  Historical  View  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Architectare  amour  the  Greeks. 

Part  I.  In  elephant  Ho»  Price  BL  Sf.  Bds.  and  in  royal 
Ibiio  6L  6t.  Bds. 

The  TRAGEDIES  of  VITTORIO  AL- 

FIBRL   Translated  flrom  the  Italian. 

By  CHARLES  LLOYD. 
In  8  Vols.  IftoBO.    Price  11.7s.  Bds. 
**  A18eri*«  tahka  nrt  sll  S'^ntinblv  coaCrived  aad  cosmletely  de- 
veloped ;  kts  dislofnir  k  copioos  aad  impreMivc :  sod  hit  chsrae- 
triM  All  deliTsr  nsturml  MoUaifDU  with  frcat  beastr,  and   often 
with  rreat  force  of  expnMlon.*'—Bdimfmrrk  RfHfm,  l9«.  XXX. 

The  ARABIAN  NIGHTS^  ENTERTAIN- 

meot,  careftilljr  revised  and  occasionally  corrected 
fk*om  the  Arabic.  To  which  Is  added,  a  Selection  of 
New  Tales,  now  first  translated  fvmtk  the  Arabic  Orlgi« 
nals ;  also,  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  illustratlTe  of 
the  Religion,  Manners,  aad  Customs  of  the  Mahom- 
medans. 

Bt  JONATHAN  SCOTT,  LL.  D. 
Late  Oriental  Profiessor  at  the  Roynl  Military  and  East 
India  College,  Ac  Ac 
In  6  Vols,  post  8to.  Price  iL  IJ«.  Cd.;  and  A  VoIm. 
Demy  8vo.  Price  51.  6«.,  finely  printed  and  hot-pressed 
(embellished  with  fine  En^raTings,  ft-om  Paintings  by 
Smirke;)  also,  in  6  Vols.  Iteio.  without  Plates,  Price 
\L  I6«.  in  Bds. 

The  RURAL  SPORTS ;  or,  a  Description 

of  the  Pleasures  and  Amusements  arising  fVom  th*-  Air, 
the  Fields,  the  Waters,  and  the  Forents ;  being  Rules 
and  Directions  for  Shooting,  Fishing,  and  Hunting,  with 
an  AbbreTiation  of  the  Laws  reUuive  to  each ;  inter- 
spersed with  Sketches  and  Anecdotes  ttom  Natural 
Ubtory. 

By  the  ReT.  W.  B.  DANIEL. 
Illustrated  by  T9  Plates,  principally  fW>m  Drawings  by 
Reinagle,  and  engrayed  by  Scott. 
A  new  Edition.    In  3  Vols.  Demy  4to.  Price  IL  ITs.  6d. 
Bds. ;  or  3  Vols,  royal  8vo.  Price  bl.  h»*  Bds. 

The  HISTORY  of  EUROPE,   from  the 

Peace  of  1783  to  the  present  Time,  ezhlbiilng  a  View 

of  the  Commotions  in  Holland  and  BsADAirr,  the  Wars 

between  Rcsbia,   AosraiA,    the  Ottomah   Ports,  and 

SwsDBif,  the  Annihilation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Polavb, 

the  Revolution  of  FaAaca,  and  the  Wars  which  haye 

proceeded  firom  that  extraordinary  Brent,  with  the 

recent  Revolutions  in  Spaia,  Portugal,  ami  Sweden. 

By  JOHN  BIGLANO. 

In  9  Vols.  8to.  the  M  Edit.  Price  W.  8«.  Bds. 

Also,  by  the-  same  Author, 

The   HISTORY  of  ENGLA  ND,  ttom  the    earliest 

Period  to  the  Close  of  the  War,  18U,  In  4  Vols.  8vo. 

\L  l«s.— 6BOORAPHTCAL  and  HISTORICAL  VIEW  of 

the  WORLD,  b  Vols.  8vo.  U.  I3«.  6d.— The  HISTORY  of 

SPAIN,  in  9  Vols.  8vo.  1/.  4«.  Bds. 

A  COMPENDIUM  of  GEOGRAPHY  for 

the  USE  of  SCHOOLS,  PRIVATE  FAMILIES,  and  those 
who  study  this  necess?«ry  Science. 

By  RICHMAL  MANONALL, 

Author  of  **  HjrromiOAL  Qfkstions.** 

In  19mo.  Price  9$,  Bound. 

DISCOURSES    OB      the    PRINCIPAL 

POINTS  of  the  SO  (INI  AN  CONTROVERSY. 

By  RALPH  WARDLAW,  Minister  of  the  Gospel, 

Glasgow. 
In  8TO.  the  9d  Eaitlon,  Price  18s.  Bds. 

An    INTRODUCTION    to  the    STUDY 

of  PHYSIOLOGICAL  and  SYSTEMATICAL  BOTANY. 
By  JAMBS  EDWARD  SMITH,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Ac.  Ac. 
President  of  the  Linniean  Society. 
(the  Third  Edition),  with  15  Plates,  14«.Bds. 
w  Oopiet  are  coloured  by  Desire,  14  8s.  Bds. 


MEMOIRS  OF  AN  OUD  ITTG. 

In  Post  8vc  Price  Tc  Bdau 

An    ESSAY   on  the   VENfiRKAL 

EASES,  which  hare  «beea  cooftmnd^^ 
aad  the  Svmptonm  wUch  eaclosiTely 
Poison.      Illustrated  by   Drawings  or 
Braptioas  of  true  Syphilis,  aad  thereaea 

By  RICHARD  CARMICHAELs  M.  m.  L  A. 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Om^c'oua  In  1r 
and  one  of  the  Surge<ms  of  the  Lock  Hoepltal,  DuD 
In  tto.  Price  XL  I8s.  Bda. 

COMMENTARIES  on  some   of  tlie  i 

IMPORTANT  DISEASES  of  CHILDRKIC. 
By  JOHN  CLARKE.  Esq.  M.  D.  Ac 
Part  the  First,  In  royal  8to.  Price  lOe. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  SM  ALX.  POX. 

By  JAMES  MOORS. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Saryeoos  of  Iai 
Surgeon  of  the  id  Reeiment  of  Life  Ouarda,  mmI  Db 
tor  of  the  National  Vaccine  EstabHeHment :  aJ»% 
thor  of  the  Campaign  in  Spain  by  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  A 
Moore,  K.  B. 
In  8to.  with  aa  engraved  Frontispiece.  Price  lis.  1 

The  PHARMACOPCEIA  of  the  ROYi 

COLLBOB  of  PHYSICIANS  of  LONDON,  ISOSl  tm 
lated  into  Bnrli%h,  with  Notes,  &^c. 

B>  RICHARD  POWELL,  M.  D. 
Fellow  of  the  College,  Phyiiciaa  to  St.  Barthelrpf* 

and  the  Magdalen  Hospitals,   Ac.    dbc     The  Tkn 

Edition,  in  8vo.  Price  \%u  Bds. 

REPORTS  of  the  PESTILENTIAL  Dj> 

ORDER  of  ANDALUSIA,  which  appeared  at  Cs^  i 
the  Yearn  1800,  1^04, 1810,  and  ISU  ;  with  a  detsik^  k 
count  of  that  fatal  Epidemic  as  it  prevailed  st  fiibrx' 
tar,  dnring  the  Autumnal  Months  of  l<y>4:  atso  Ofcc^ 
viTioW'  on  the  Remittino  and  Intkuwitti   c  F»  tcs.  mi. 
in  the  Military  HospiinN  at  ColcheMcr,  aOer  the  rr:n 
of  thr  Troops  from  the  T^ipedition  to  ZcaiaadiaH*. 
Bu  SIR  J  AMES  FELLOW  ES,  M.  D. 
Fellow  of  Caint  and  Gonville  Collog*,  C4itnbryr1 
Fellow  of  the   Royal  College  ofPh   9iciau»  in  L^'h 
and  of  the   Roval  Society  of  Edi.ilit  r|fh;  Phywia- *i 
the  Forces,  and  late  (ntpec^or  of  Military  HcMptobi 
the  Peninsula.    In  Svo.  Price  1&«.  Bds. 

SILVA;  or  a  DISCOUUSB  of  FORCT 

TREES,  and  the  Propagation  of  Timber  in  hk  M*f* 
ty*s  Dominions,  as  it  was  deliverer)  in  the  Royal!«o-T* 
on  the  IBth  of  October,  1083,  upon  oceasiosi  o/crrax 
Qneri<*s  propounded  lo  that  illustrious  Aieemhly  by  tk 
Hon.  the  principal  Officers  and  Cnmrniasiosien  d(  ck 
Nnvy:  to^^ether  with  an  Historical  Account  of  thr  m- 
credness  and  Use  of  Standlnr  Groves. 

By  JOHN  EVFXYN,  Em].  F.R.S. 
With  Notes.    By  A.  HUNTER,  M.D.  F.RJ. 
To  which  b  addded.  The  TERRA ;  a  PhUotophiol  lib 
course  of  Earth  ;  with  the  Editor^  List  CorrectkM,^ 
a  short  Memoir  of  him.    The  Fourth  Edition,    bi  i  f ». 
royal  4to.    Price  bL  b$.  Bds.  with  «i  En^ruTtncs. 

The   MISCELLANEOUS     PAPERS  i 

JOHN  SM  EATON,  CIril  Engineer  AcF.R.  &  te^ 
nicated  to  the  Royal  Society ;  priited  iatlMrMaW' 
phical  Transactions;   and  comprising  hi«  TREiTBC 
on  MILLS,  fonninr  n  Fourth  Volume  to  his  R<m«its. 
In  4to.(with  19  Vin^avinrs)  Price  14  Us.sJ,  Bdi. 

REPORTS,   ESTIMATES,    and    TREl 

TISBS,  embracingr  the  several  Sul^ects  of  Caaah.  V 
viipable  Rivers,  Harbours,  Piers,  Bridres,  Draiaii| 
Erobankinf,  Lighthouses,  Machinery  or  various  > 
scriptions;  including  Fire  Engines,  Mills  Ac  Ac 
other  Miscellaneous  Papers ;  drawn  up  hr  the  eoa 
his  Employment  as  a  Civil  Engineer. 

By  the  late  Mr.  JOHN  SMEATON.F.RJt. 
Printed  chiefly  from  his  Manuscripts,  under  the  IN^e^ 
tion  of  a  Select  Committee  of  Civil  Engiaeers.   is  i 
^ols.  «to.    Price  7/.  7«.  Bds.  illustrated  wtth  H  Run 
by  Lowry. 

Volumes  H.  and  HI.  of  the  same  Work,  aad  the  Plaoi 
of  Vol.  I.  (not  given  before)  done  tn  In  an  Atlaa,  dcav 
4to.  Price  61. 6«.  Boards,  may  be  had  separate. 

A  NARRATIVE  of  the  BUILDING  9^ 

a    DESCRIPTION    of  the   CONSTRUCTION  of  ck 
EDDY8T0NB  LIGHTHOUSE  with  STONB;  to  vhick  • 
subjoined,  an  Appendix,  giving  some  Aeoooot  of  (k 
lighthouse  on  the  Spurn  Point,  built  upon  a  tend. 
By  JOHN  SMEATON,  UvO  Bngbieer,  F.R.8. 
A  new  EdiUoB,  in  imperial  foUo.    Price  €1.  ft.  hiJfM 


PUBLIC  RECORDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


General  Register  tfoussy 
EmNBURGM^  Jane  1, 1815. 

RIglit  Bionotil'able  His  Majeaty^s  Commissioners  on 
the'PttUio  Becords  of  the  Kbgdom  bire  been  pleased  to 
avlbMie  ih^Mh  of  the  feloAiog  Works,  pr^iarcd  ad 
pwUhhad  under  fhelf  Disection. 

1. 

The  Acts  of  the  Pariiaments  of  Scotland. 

Vol.  II.-^A."D.  li.CCCC.XXIV.— A»  D.  M.D.LXYII. 
Vbl.  ni. — A.  D.  M.D.LXVlI.-*-A«  D.  M.D.rCII. 

ti^  bf  tbe  1:w6  Volumes,  £6 :  6a.  in  Boards;  J?6 :  IGs. :  6d. 

Half  Bound. 

[This  Work  will  contain  a  complete  Series  of  all  that 
remains  of  the  Proc^dki^  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland, 
from  the  earliest  Period  of  Becord,  down  to  the  Union  of 
the  Eifigdoms  in  1707.  The  First  Volume,  (now  in  the 
Press),  besides  an  Introductory  View  of  the  Work,  will  ex- 
hibit whaterer  can  be  recovered  of  the  ancient  Laws  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  of  the  Proceedings  of  Partfament,  prior  to  the 
Return  of  King  James  L  a.  D.  1424.  The  Fourth  Volume, 
now  Boarty  ready  for  Publication^  contains  the  Second  Part 
of  the  Reign  of  King  James  VI,  from  1593  to  1625.  In  a 
sep&^te  Volume,  at  the  Conclusion  of  the  Work,  will  be 
j^ven  a  complete  digested  Index  of  its  whole  Contents.] 


11. 

fiegistnim  Magni  Sigilll  £egum  Scotorum  in 
publicis  Arpbivis  asservatum: — a.  d.  m.ccc*vi« 

A.  D.  M.CCCC.XXIV. 

■     Price  <iP2:  Ss.  in  Boards;  £2:88.  Half  Bound. 

[This  Volume  contains  all  the  Royal  Charters  now  remain- 
ing on  Record,  from  the  Accession  of  King  Robert  I.  to  Am 
Return  of  King  James  I.  A  Supplement,  contafaiing  Bojral 
Charters  of  the  same  Period,  taken  from  Ortgiaak  and  sah 
thentic  Copies,  is  in  Preparation;  add  the  Vohune,  so* com-. 
pleted,  is  intended  as  the  Second  in  a  lai^ger  Seriea  of  the 
Ancient  Rojal  Charters  of  Scotland.] 

III. 

Inquisitionuip  ^4  Capellam  domini  B^s  retor- 
natarum  que  inArchiyis  publicis  Scotise  adhnc 
Bervantur  Abbreviation 

Vol.  I.  and  II. — Price  ^5 :  5s.  in  Boards. 

THfi  Third  and  concluding  Volume  of  the  Abridgment  at 
Retours,  including  Indexes  of  Persons  and  Places,  and  vari- 
ous Supplements,  will  be  published  in  March  1816,  and  de» 
Kvered  gratis  to  the  ptrviaua  Purchasers  of  Vol.  I.  and  II. 

These  Works  may  be  had  either  at  His  MihjESTT*s 
Printing  House,  (Blair  Street,  Edinburgh,)  or  at  the  Shop 
of  Messrs.  John  Thomson  and  Co.  (Hunter'^s  Square,  Edio- 
burgh,)  Stationers  to  the  Greneral  Register  House ;  or  at  the 
Shops  of  Messrs.  Paine  and  Foss,  PalUMall^  and  Longman, 
HuR$T,  and  Co  Lpndon. 


Whebs  may  be  alio  had^  printed  in  One  Volume  4t6j| 
Price.  £3  :3b.  in  Boards, 

A  COLLECTION 
OF  IlfVENTOIHES  AND  OTHER  BECORDS 

« 

OF    THE    BOYAL  wIrDROBE 

AND  JEWELHOUSE; 

AND  OF  THE  ABTILLEBY  AND  MUNITIOUN 

IN  SOME  OF  THE  ROYAL  CASTLES. 

M.CCCC.LXXXV1U.— M,DC.VL 

t 

Of  thitWorky  011I7  Soty  Copies  are  printed  for  Sale, 

1  ■  .  ■      .  .  '  .     •»    '. 

J'     t  '11  I.       ■'   I    ■    '■  M     i.M   p  ^  '  ■     J"  ■■      n  . 


. •»  ♦ 


THE  PREJEACE. 


7h£  ^Vff!^9  ccmUjtfi^  m  (bis  Volume  will  be  found  to 
4^il|strate  yarieiis  J^^^Xk^^  connected  witk  the  State  of  ^ppt* 
land,  in  tbe  Fi/ieentb  and  Sixtaentb  CentHries, ,  To  tke.Ao-; 
tif^uarj  tifej  will  furnish  manj  curious  and  {Mrobidilj  une:^? 
pected  details ;  and  wbeU  rightlj  understood,  thej  may  per« 
haps  throw  soine  Light  on  the  Progress  of  Manners  and  the 
Arts,  during  a  Period  of  which  the  domestic  History  is  still 
very  obscure  and  imperfect. 

Nothing  more  has  been  here  attempted  than  to  giye  a 
Text  scrupulously  faithful  to  the  original  Authorities.  It  is 
a  Text,  howeyer,  the  Meaning  and  Value  of  which  will  be 
often  imperfectly  conqprehended  by  ai|  ordinary  Reader, 


4 

wilhout  the  Aid  of  Commentaiy  and  HTustrationl  ,^f6e  fineu. 
quent  Obscurities  which  it  presents,  and  tfie  mimj  totffi^CUa 
Words  and  Phrases  which  it  serves  to  record,  would  be  of 
themselves  enough  to  expose  the  Scantiness  of  our  preecBt 
Knowledge  of  the  Condition,  Mannerd,  and  RUUte  df  'our 
Ancestors,  At  no  vAy  remole 


MfmtVB  these  Page^  afhxd  tk  display  of  the  S^tabtialmentv 
of  the  Scottish  Courts  sufficient  to  correct  the  false  Repre^ 
sentations  of  national  Poverty  and  Meanness,  into  which 
some  intelligent  Writen  hate  been  b^trftyed  ^the  want  rf 
authentic  Evidence  on  tiie  Subject,  they  will  at  the  same 
time  itoiM  Mine  tmuikqj^  Cltimp$e$  df  Ihr  IttiHltt^'Nidied. 
ness  of  those  domestic  Arrangements,  where  a  certain  bar- 
baric SptendDur  was  asiiie(r*ar, '  bti^  accumpBinwf^  it  sbouifl 
seem,  by  few  of  those  Cpnyeniendes  gr  JUuxuriea  wkadi  are 
regarded  as  constitttting-tJie'intost  ihAinpetasable  Acquiakiailf 
of  modem  Opulence  andJRe&aemimt. 

'T^  whde  of  iOie  Arttefereonti&^&flMtCbnMibirlli^ 
b<B«b  tAhn  from  the  PuUHc^LecOi^  of  %e  1Bng6dkn ';'  ^^ 
c^iftg  NO  VI.  and  K^  VIIL,  taken  iMin  Origiitefc  Sir  lU 
pHtAe  Ardiiits  of  Ihenobte  Families  to  Whom  they  tespiif^ 
tJvely  Irelat^.  '  .  .  .      ; 

;       I 

QtnarakRKgUler  Htmn^  ' 

EdMui^k,  May  1,  1815. 


INTERESTING  WORKS, 

LATELY   PUBLISHED)    IN   THE   PRESS,   OE   PtBLISHIKO,   FOR 

VRYCOLBimNy  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  CONDUIT  STRBST,  LONDONr, 

m»  tOLO  BT  BBLL  AMO  BIIAOrUTB»    B0IlfBUEOS>    ABO  JOHB  CUMMIBO,  DUBI*IB« 


BfOGRAPHTCAL  DICTIONARY 

f, 1  VINO  AUTHORS  Maleaod  Pema1o,of 
BRITISH  KMPIRK.withacompkftlifitor 

^orkf,  chmooloi^cJty  arrranj^ed,  in  1  Vol 
rtosely  printed  in  double  colaaim. 


BfOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

t  V I SQ  ARTISTS,  on  the  same  plan  ai  the 
^dtag,  I  Vol  8vo 

NARRATIVE  of  TRAVELS 

>ICli  FRANCE, SPAIN.  mlPORTUGAlMto 
tOCCO.  By  C01.  KEATINGR,  Author 
e  Hittor  J  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexieo.  In  2 
.  royal  4to  with  numerous  Eoj^raTiiijrs  of  S<«. 
»  Aotlqttlties,  and  Co»fume,  frodi  Drawiogf 
B  oo  the  spot  by  tlie  Author* 

IGMOIR^  and   CONFKSglONS  of 

TAIN  ASHE,  Author  ofthe  SPIRIT  of  the 
>  K .  written  by  Himaelf.    3  volt. 

dependent  of  the  vntt  fond  of  Entertainmect 
drd  by  the  Authnr't  extraordinary  Adventures 
ad*  this  work  will  be  found  to  exhibit  some 
^mm  Facts  relative  to  the  Royal  Family,  and 
of  the  most  dtstiaguished  chanrters  of  thb 
iiry. 

.HODA,  A  NOVEL.     By  the  fngre- 

j  Author  of  ••Things  by  their  Right  Names,'" 
'^  Pteta  Sense.**    3  voli. 

L  SUPPLEMENT  Co  the  MEMOIRS 

ye  Life,  writings  Discourses  and  Prol^esBional 

'kfi  of  Sia  JOSHU  V  REYNOLDS. 

|f  AMKS  NORTHCOTK,  Esq  R.  A,  4to  15s. 

HDprlsinjr  additional  Anecdotes  of  Johmoq, 
ce.  Goldsmith,  Oarrick,  &e.  Extracts  fr%m 
lo«hna*s  MSS.  ftc.  A  few  copies  of  the  Me> 
a  may  still  he  had.     Price  21  ISi  6d  Rds. 

c  Tcauin-ii  ^ot  a  Northcote  co  do  jostlcc  to  tbe  life  and 
t  of  a  Rejmoldf,  and  h«  has  ably  executed  h  s  tade.** 

D  AUTIIRNTCC  NARRATIVE  of 

INVAJtfONS  of  FRANCE  hi  1814  and 
.  By  M.  DB  BRAUCHAMI*,  Author  of 
c<  Htsorr  of  the  War  of  la  Vendee.**  In  2 
3vo.     Price  91s  Bds. 

:  polhkal  and  mUltaiy  anaals  of  nationt  hare  nercr  sap. 
toed  Jncerettinf  »«k)ccti  for  ike  eontempbtion  of  mankind 
oafted  in  the  d^criptioa  of  this  aktooithm;  >7och,  io 
•  aw  ex  ibhod  the  laoet  memorable  erents  and  the  mo«t 
Af  faKideMi  ifaac  vote  ever  pvodacod  by  um  f««id  of  var 
evdod  bjr  the  pea  of  h  91017. 

IISTORY  of  the  VITARia  SPAIN  and 

ITDGAL  from  1807  to  1814. 

By  Of;NERAi.  SARRAZIN, 

se  of  the  CoiBmaoders  of  the  L«*gf  oa  of  lloooor. 
vol  8vo  lllvitntied  with  a  atap,  exhibiting 
loutAi  of  the  V  Art  .MM  Annies.  Price  1&  Bda. 
le  loaiiKNU  rlew  of  the  great  scenes  wtiic:»  ocesned  In 


CORRESPONDENCE  of  tfto  LATE 

DAVID  HUME,  Esq  with  the  CounteMde  Hoof- 
8ers,  the  Mafchionen  de  Barhantane.  J.  J  Rotts* 
scj^u,  and  other  distinguished  penons,  betweeo  the 
yoars  1760  and  1716. 

Tho  SECOND  mnd  last  VOLUME  of 

the  TRAVELS  of  Pr>fei«ir  LtCHTENSTBIK 
in  SOUTHERN  AFRICA  1  cocnpriliag  the  Coo- 
liooatiou  of  his  Journey  through  the  Karroo  t  » 
BotaBical  Tour  to  the  District  of  ZwellendaB* 
&c ;  a  Journey  into  the  Countries  of  the  Bos- 
jesmans,  the  Coraos,  and  the  Bee^uaos*  •  Peopla 
never  hofore  visited  by  P^iropeaas  1  aa  EararsloB 
to  the  Borders  of  the  Ro^veld;  a  Journey  to 
Bo^esveld  and  Ttelbagh,  and  the  Return  by  St. 
Helena  10  Europe.  IHmlrated  with  a  faluabia 
Map,  and  ssvenil  Eagravia^    Price  J6l.  Bdk 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  ITALY, 

ENGLAND,aodAMERICA9to  which  are  added 
varioos  EssATt  on  Morals  aad  Utacatace*  By 
F.  A.  dec  HATE  AUBRIANIX,  Author  of 
Atala,  Travels  In  Greece  and  Palestine,  &c.  f 
vols  8vo.    Price  18s.    Ditto  in  Fcenck 

«*  We  recognise  in  these  iccoUeetiea*  dM  clopSsl  sad  f». 
mande  Author  of  Atala  1  hie  ferrid  iMaghwdon  mA  vMd  de. 
scrfptkms.  These  BccoUectionaabodnd  in  saltfcas  dtacdfttens, 
pkttXBtt^ftc  imsgsiy,  and  aobtc  thanyhls.** 

AN  ESSAY  on  the  REVOf.UTIONS 

of  EMPIRES.  By  the  sadie  distiofuisiad  Writer, 
8vo  I8s;    Ditto  in  French. 

MEMOIRS  of  LADY  HAMILTON, 

with  illustrative  Anecdotes  of  Aan^  of  her  labst 
particular  Friends  and  dl-^timlshed  Contempora* 
ries.  Sod  Edition,  in  I  vol  post  8vo.  Embel- 
lished with  a  beautiAU  Portrait  afler  RoauMy» 
lOiddBds. 

LOISiaS  de  BOUNAPARTR,  or  the 

Private  Hours  of  Napoleon  from  his  oarHrst  yeask 
la  the  period  of  his  marriage  with  the  Areh-Du* 
chess  Maria  Louisa.  WRITTEN  BY  HIM- 
SELF, during  his  resldcnre  10  the  Island  of  Elba, 
in  2  vols  l8mo  Price  12s. 


^  I  shall  not  merclf  confine  mjrsclf  to  dio  ftefimi  of  op 
Ldsure  Hours.  No,  Fieftchmen,  yon  will  find  in  dda  Work  m 
key  to  my  chaiactsr,  luid  a  f aithfiU  portrait  of  what  1  have  erek 
b:en.  Extract  from  it  all  UMt  mlatea  to  my  cooacxieo  with 
th«  fair  sex,  and  the  remainder  will  consist  of  an  charactrb 
my  opinions,  my  wishes,  the  pcincipk  00  which  I  Frandrd  my 
lenown,  the  cmues  tf  ay  snccrfi;  in  a  word,  the  icmaindcr 
wiU  ditptay  myself.    latrodoctloai  Pago  9b 

the  SECOND  and  last  VOLUME  of 

the  VOYAGES  aad  TRAVELS  of  G.  VON 
LANGSDORFF,  Aulic  Coumellor  to  his  Mirfesty 
the  Emperor  of  Ruisia^  and  Cousul-Geiwral  at  the 
Brazils.  Containing  the  account  of  Ms  Voyage  to  tha 
Aletalan  islands  and  North- West  coast  of  Aaerica, 
aitd  return  by  Laud  over  clie  North- East  parts  af 
\sia,  thrimgh  Siberia  to  Petersboi-gh,arotttr 
berorc  performed.     Illustrated  Mrith  a  Ma_ 


'I 


i 

I. 

I' 


f ' 


lEitttrtMins  flitorftd, 


MUSICAL  BIOGRAPHY  ;  or,  Mc.  i     MRMOiaS  of  GOLDOXI 

^oirt  of  th«  Lifet  bo4  Wriifni:*  of  the  noit  eni-    braled   lu)iaa    DrmauiiM)  «iiM 
Dcnt  MUSIC \L  COMPOSERS  and  WKlTBaS  •  Traoslated  froin  the  odgiulbf^OI 
who  have  floarithed  io  the  different  Coiratrie»  of    S  voU.  8vo.  %fi.     Ditto  it  Frcid 
Kurope  duno/c  ib«  Intt  three  Centarief,  inclodiiHg 
the  Memiin  of  thote  who  are  oow  Uviog.     Uy 
THOMA!^  BU8BV«  Mim.  Uoc.   2od  Edit,  with 
rndditiom.     In  8  toU.  8fo.  !24f.  bdf. 

la  the  eaccniion  •fthto  woik,  it  ha«  bo«n  the  iotantfoa  a£ 
tfw  Asthor  to  ^ttpplr  tbo  Ivvcn  tii4  pral«i^or«  of  Miuk  with 
Mch  uccdo'w  of  tlM  Ihrw,  aii4  Mctt  otecrvMioM  on  tb« 
vritiaii*  frlnteU  Aod  BtMMcrip'*  of  emincat  naxcn.  a*  mxf 


aot  onlv  i/F  id  infornuition  aad  atnoiemcot,  but  may  abo  fc<re 
pf  a  f  af(d«  la  porehatiof  tkdr  woriu. 

MKMOIRSof  GEO.  FRED.  COOKE, 

£SQ.  late  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Co  vent  Garden. 
By  W.  DUNLAP,  Esq.  In  2  voli.  ivo  with  a 
floe  ^Portrait  fhMi  aa  orif^oal  Mioiaiore,  9li  bd%, 
Wm  hMf  Mtdooi  been  nor*  aaotcd  aa4  iaatnictc4  thao  by 
Ibo  nirml  of  thcM  ▼oloAet.  Tbo  charactciU*ic  •iasolaiicy 
•f  tbo  adrcQiurcfl  \hcj  record,  tbe  lively  tkefcbei  of  the 
SadWldoatt  cancectcd  with  ibc  dniiaatic  ait,  and  the  Impre^i^ 
loMOM  to  be  derived  from  ibe  J«j«nial  of  Cooke  hintelf,  all 
consplm  to  awaken  tbe  cuiiotityr  of  the  looogef,  and  to  coai> 
■aod  tbe  ioteiect  of  tbe  philosophic  obicrvcr  of  life  and  manners. 
•-•Tbeitrkal  In^uitlior,  Oct* 

MEMOIRSand  CORRESPONDENCE 

at  BARON  DB  GRIIf  M  and  DlI>EROT,  from 

tbe  Years  n6S  to  1190,  abridged  from  ibe  French, 

second  editioo»  to  4  lari^e  Volt  8?o.  Prfc^Sl.  16s. 

boanh. 
The  ftoret  eoatsined-  la  thh  work  are  lnexhan<Tlbtc.  M.  Rev. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  MARGRAVINE 

of  BAREITH,    Sister  of  FREDERICK   THE 
GREAT.  Writtea^by  herself.   Editions  in  Fmicb 
.  tod  English,  9  Vob.  8vo.  «ls. 

LE1TERS  of  KLOPSTOCK  and  his 

FRIENDS,  written  between  the  years  1750 end 
imSt  WHh  a  Biomphicai  Introduction  by  Miss 
BENGF.R.  Forming  a  sequel  to  Miss  Smitii.*s 
Life  of  Klopstock,  8vo.  IOh.  M. 


Gibbon,  ibe  Hbt-H-U*.  bMpMH^  = 
Golde.i  to  oe  a^e  truly  dftatfikinl^^ 
Bjnoo  bM«bo  proaoaacci  t^L**^** 
the  but  iporiam »  of  2ii:o>bufM* 
anecdote. 


SECRET  MEMOlRSof 5^^ 

BUO  V  A  PA  RT  i:.  Writies  »^  '^ 
quitted  him  far  (If teen  ycois.  ai>' 
addition).  8vo.  10s.  6d.  bmi*.  • 

Tki5  work  cooui  >•  an  iaisbc  ea-'  * 
doles-  .^escribes  Bo  Hiaparw  in  kh  e^"' 
MMiun,  io  bi«  arHftceSy  ladiaath:"^' 
Vae>d  aad   lie  Cabiaet~^4a  iotktfa^- 

AN  HISTORICAL SI11 

CHARACTER     of    NAPOlii? 
PARTE;  fooudedoohbtw**^ 
furmio^  an    IntrodnctiiM  tnt^^ 
By  one  who  never  quitted  hia6r^ 

ITINKRAKY    of  BCO^ 

from  FONTAINBLEAOtnAtlJ' 
with  curioos  Anecdolrt.   4f.^ 

MEMOIRS  of  PRlNCFi:^ 

Field-Marehal  and   Ciiaasiilfl 
Russian  Armies,    Knight,  4c. 
with  curious  aad   Iniere^  ^ 
RuiiHin  coait,  second  I'.diL  titi'' 

MEMOIRS  ofPRl.vat 

8  A  VO  V.     Writte-D  by  hiwirf  ^ 
tion  enlarged ;    with  an  Uu«^ 

Srivate  Anecdotes  of  the  Pt«^ 
lolcs,  lJi*>torical,  Poliiiol,  ^-^ 
Price  lOi  6d.    The  Ioirod«tiii4< 
plete  the  former  Edition.   S^  ^ 


SB$Kka  of  deletion. 


TALES  of  FANCY.     By  MISS 

BDRNEY,  2  VoK  niso  by  the  same  Author, 
Clarbntink,  S  VoIsSIi.  TxAiTSof  Naturb, 
4  Vols.  28s.  Gbraloinb  Fauconubro.  3 
Vols.  8li 

HUMAN  NATURE,  a  NOVEL,  3 

Vols.     18s. 

.  *<  Wonen  v  made  for  srDtlbiitr,  not  for  pasiion—lot 
tbem  not  cooplai>  of  thci*  lot— to  love  no  farther  than  is 

J^ieablc  to  reason  is  only  to  renounce  those  etrors  wbidb 
IBse  unh&ppiness.**— Mad.  de  Gcnlis. 

MEMOIRS  of  a  WOMAN  of 
rASIIION.  By  the  Author  of  the  Mourtrat  ' 
FiViLY,  &c.  4  vols.  S8s. 

The  MOURTRAY  FAMILY.  3d.  Ed. 

4  Vols.  84s. 

THE  WIFE  and  the  LOVER.      By 

HISS  HOLCROFT.  S  Vols.  18s. 

MYSTERY  aDd  CONFIDENCE.     A 

Tale.  By  Mrs.  PINCHARD  of  TAUNTON,  3 
Vols  18i 

LOklMER.    A  Tale.  By  MISS 
A1KIN,  ds. 

The  HEROINE,    or,   ADVEN. 

TURES  of  a  FAIR  ROMANCE  READER, 
By  E-  BARREIT,  ESQ.    3d.  Edit.  3  V.  18s. 


O'DONJ^JEL:   a  ^^(^^ 

LADY  MORGAN,  (tare  Ki*  ' 
thorof  the  Wild  iRianOnu'^ 
DoMiff  ICK,  &c.  Sud.  Edit.  S  ^^ 

LOVE  and  SU1C1D€,« 
respondence  of  ORTIS  wiik  ^^ 
8s.  6d. 

ZULMA.     By  M  ADAS 

HOLSTEIN,  Author  of  C^U'* 
&c  9  Vols  10s.  «. 

MARIA,    or  THE  BOi 

By  LOUIS  BUONAPARTfc.i 
Ditto  French,  lis. 

HBNRUIe.GRAND.ptf* 

GEN  LIS,  3  voU.  15$.  Ahs^?' 
MAOBll0186LI.Bde  laFAtETi)' 
Louis  xiii.    9  Vob.  lH. 

AVENTURES  d^<J^ 

NEVILLE  ei  de  GUILUt^, 
par  L.  B-  PI  CARD,  llwli*^ 


torn  21s. 

M.   Picard  U 
tic  wiitcr  in  France, 
to   be  one  of 
Blaa. 


weil  fc»««nwMa 


Ilrtntttt  for  ifttnrs  <2roliftum. 


A  VET^SiotYieMOREA,  ALBANIA, 

ttber  parts  of  the  OTTOMAN   EMPIRB. 

!•  v}«  PuuqucTilk,  M.  D.  Member  of  the 
pilaaioo  of  Artiaod  Sci^aret,  and  French  Rc" 
t  at  Jiinina.  With  Bufraviop  of  Scenery 
^o:>tome,  21.  2s.  boiirdi. 

El^oucucvtWc^a  volofflc  o  .  the  Morea«  bdng  collected  by 
daria^  m  loa{  reiidcece  ie  the  coantqr,  eod  bciag  tM 
onnt  writico  oa  the  cobject,  IttfcMPriag  of  cverjr  actca- 
—  Habihoi]»c*»  TraveU,  page  S18. 

LPoaqttevlllc,  the  French  Rcsidco tat  Joaaoioa,  the  capU 
Albania*  his  coltected  maeh  curioai  infomatioD  cuo- 
K  tlic  Mofca.  Hii  accoaac  of  itie  Albanete  gives  oi  oor 
knowledg*  of  a  people  wkoai  the  geoiw  of  Ali  Pacha  has 
M  DO  a  l«v«t  with  the  g.eateM  oatioat  of  the  CoAiiQcnt.~>* 

DoagU  oa  the  Modem  Greeks. 

VOYAGKS  and  TRAVELS  to 

tAZlL,  the  SOUTH  SI;A,  KAMSCHATKA, 
I  J  \PAN«  during  the  yeaft  1803,  4,  5,  6,  and 
By  G.  V.  LANGSUORFK.  Antic  Counsellor 
hi*  Mi^est>  the  Caperor  of  Rubio,  CoomiI  Ge- 
ral  at  the  Brazils,  &c.  &c.  Handsomely  printed 
4to.  with  16  Eagravioss.  Price  21.  I2s.  6(L 
Nkrdt. 

The  Accoaat  of  the  RnssUa  BmbaMy  to  Japao  which  this 
iebratcd  Natnraliit  has  bae  sireo  to  the  public,  poeMs>cs 
twat  claLns  oa  their  anenijoo.  Us  principal  aim  haruig  been 
» compile  a  popular  oarratire,  ib  which  he  bai  described  the 
M$x  lotercstiag  otijecit,  the  naaocn  aad  cu  tonis  of  the 
aiiom  visited,  their  modes  of  living,  the  producUoaa  of  Che 
ottatrka*  &c.  &c. 

TRAVELS  THROUGH  NORWAY 

lod  LAPLAN  D,  ill  the  Yean  1806, 7, and  8.  By 
LEOPOLD  VON  BUCH,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.    With  Notes,  fte. 

byHROFESSOArJAMBSON.  4Co,  Mapsli.l6«. 
bourds. 

Voo  Bach,  like  the  celebrated  HunboUlt,  b  a  nrossiaa, 
aad  a  nan  of  sense,  eoMrprise,  and  obeervatlon.  >lis  Travels 
through  Norway  aad  -LapUod  coo  tain  aoeh  curaoue  aad  vain- 
able  mfannacSoa— Ediub.  Aev. 

SICILY  and    ITS  INHABITANTS. 

Obsenratiom  nude  during  a  two  years'  Residence  in 
that  Couotrv.  By  W.  H.  THOMPSON,  Esq. 
4to.    Hlih  Engravings.    ^1«.  6tf.  bdi. 


LETTERS  from  the  MEDITERRA. 

N  H  A  N,  containing  a  cif  11  and  political  accooot  o( 
SICILY,  TRlPt)LY,  TUNIS,  and  MALTA, 
wjth  Biographical  Sicetchcs,  Anecdotes,  and  Ob« 
se'r?ation9  illustntive  of  the  present  stnte  of  those 
countries  and  thrir  relative  sitoat'^on  ivlth  respect 
to  the  British  Empire.  By  EDWARD  BL\- 
QUIERB,  Esq.  R.  N.  In  2  large  Vols.  8vo, 
wit1i  Maps.     Price  28^. 

Mr.  Blaquiere  has  produced  an  interesting  and  coosidenibl] 
importaai  work,  which  is  not  merely  creditab  e  to  Jus  ulcnti 
hot  his  integri^,  and  from  wluch  his  Majeny's  GoverDueai 
may  acquire  a  great  deal  of  iiseftti  iafofmA(ioo.--Eclec.  Rev. 

Mr.  Blaqa.ere  has  given  a  more  minute,  fall,  and  eniertoin- 
ing  plctore  of  thei^coantiies  than  any  of  his  comperiten.— 

Ediab,  Rev.  No.  4S, 

TRAVEr^  in  the  CAUCASUS  and 
GEORGIA,  during  the  years  1807  and  1808,  per- 
formed by  command  of  the  Prussian  Government. 
By  JULIUS  VON  KLAPROTU.  Member  u( 
the  loroerial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Peters* 
borgh,&e.    4to.     Price  81.  Sk  Bdt. 

M.  Kiaproth  Is  entitled  to  the  moat  aoqualiie4  praise  fti 
his  exertions*  and  for  the  iraporuat  iof^  imatioa  which  be  hai 
collected  i  and  «re  promise  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  peusc 
this  work,  that  tliey  vi  1  be  rewarded  by  much  aminmsni  ao^ 
iastmction— North  Brit.  Rev.  No.  t. 

The  re>«it  of  M.  KIafroth*s  laboars  is  a  voUum  ootaiaiag 
a  vary  considerable  s;ock   of  new  lnformatioa.**-~ 

Monthly  Renew,  Octobor 

TRAVELS    In    SOUTH    AFRICA, 

daring  the  Yeacs  1809,4,  5,  and  6,  by  Professoi 
LICHTRNSTEIN.  Translated  ftrom  the  German, 
*t  xbif  work  Adds  to  the  general  soorccs  of  iaterett  that  o 
being  tJie  production  of  a  man  particalarlv  conversant  wttlj 
Natural  History,  who  travelled  at  considerable  leisure,  acd  ii 
circumstanoCs  &voarablc  to  (he  study,  both  of  the  conotiy  anr 
its  inhibit  mis.    TtM  volume  is  valuable  and  interesting.** 

Edioburgn  Revtair,  No.  4^ 

TRAVELS    in    GREECE,     PALES] 
TIN£«  EGYPT,  and  BARBARY,  daring  t 
Years  1806  and  7,  by   F.  A.  DE  CHATEA 
BRiAND.    2nd  Edition,  2  VoisroyalSfO.  Pr 
28s     Ditto  in  French,  24*. 


^tfucoHoiio 


PRIVATE  EDUCATION;  or  a 

PRACTICAL  PL^N  fur  the  STUDIES  of 
YOUNG  LA  DIES,  .with  an  Address  to  ParenU, 
Private  Goveraeaees,  and  their  Pupils  By  ELI- 
2M\h.TH  APPi.ETON,  dedicated  to  tbe  Coun- 
ters of  Uvea  and  Melville,  1  Vol.  12aio.  price 
Is.  Gd.  Bds. 

*^Tbis  work  Is  Judlcloualf  adapted  to  become  a  useful  manual 
ia  th^  hittdj  ol  persons  who  are  dcr^irous  of  secohng  fof  their 
leader  chsge  a  1  the  kdvAotagrs  of  elegant  Uieratore,  and  the 
arcgnplifhncau  of  poiubed  manners,  wiihooi  pot.Ing  tO  ca> 
prKMHis  biasrd  (huse  pate  aad  hnn  prlodples  which  cia  alo.e 
tcut!cr  ihem  nscfttl  in  this  wurU  and  luippy  iu  the  ncju.*' 

MISCELLANEOUS  QUESTIONS  in 

HISTORY  and  CHRONOLOGY,  for  theuke  of 
ichoob.    8d.  EdiUon,  improved,  2s.^ 

ZOOIX)GICAL  ANECDOTES.     By 

MILLIAM  BREWSTER.    Third  Edition,  6s 

Ysusf  ninds  may  reap  coaaidcraWa  impiovcmea;  fiom  a 
pcraul  of  lAis  Volume.-  M.  Rev. 

LAURA  VALCHERET.     A  Talc  for 

Adoksccacv.  5s.   Also  by  the  same  author,  Obse^- 
vaiiooB  oa  Works  of  Fictioo.    4s . 

-  JMtLASSfiMENSjkLAJJEUNESSE, 


IL  LETTORE  ITALICO,  the  Italii 

Reader,  being  a  selection  of  Extracts  from 
most  eminent  Italian  Writen,  in  ProM  and  Vei 
begloniug  frith  SOAVE,and  ending  with  DAN  Tl 
with  explanatory  Notes,  forniing  a  series  of  pi 
gressiveles^pns,  the  study  of  which  will  enable 
scholar  to  read  and  properly  ondentaod  the  w< 
of  each  writer. 
By  M.  8ANTAGNELLO,  Matter  of  Langui 
Also  by  the  same  Author. 

A  COMPENDIOUS  and  EASY  GRAl 

MAR  of  the  ITALIAN  LANGUAGE. 
prising  a  new  and  Improved  Classiftcatioo  of 
Verbs,  a  series  of  UiooMOical  Phrases,  and  a 
cabulary  of  those  Words  which  most  frequi 
occur  in  Conversation.    2nd.  Edition. 

ITALIAN  EXERCISES.    Adaptedj 

the  Grammar.  J 

ELISABETH,  or  the  EXILES  of  fl 
BERIA.     By  Madam  COTThV.  In  French^ 
Ditto  in  Italian,  4s.  6d. 

CONSKILS  i  ma  FILLE,  ou  NOJ 

VEAUXCONTES.   Par  J.  N.  BOUILLY,  i 

teur  dei  **  Cootes  a  ma  Fille.**  | 

The  amosl>>g  work  of  Contei  a  ma  Fille,  so  cre^lic^e  t« 

Auihur.  is.  in  our  opinio  >•  surp.used  by  thcau    ^^ 


^nttttiHnfimutkt* 


m   THEATRE, 


l:-No.l.Tli*Wil- 
ripm  »t  n  Day— 
nde-S.  Thrndfin— 
I.  FoTfierj — Genii— 
6.  VUbiri»-l-'iiatly 
he  Sailiir'i  Return  — 
Her— Mrrmiid— B. 
xrcN_10. 
—  Lore,  Honoar, 
pOfMe— Fmlker  anl 
i—WoDui-i  Will- 
lice— IS.  HeamilhG 
.  Hecnr — SnvivBrd 


!SEaVING    lh> 

rrmt  Old    A«r,   nod 

ftenlnflt  «IiL-n  il  he- 

Bj   ad   l'.i|iFrir«crd 
■proved,  price  5*  6d 


JS  and  LITER  A. 
ATtOR,  dirios  the 
m  (be  French  by  the 
Mhor  af  Ibe  Letten 
to  French. 


the  VARIOUS 

[ECONOaiYt  their 
e*.  and  the  Theor* 
crca^  of  NBtioool 
ANILH,  AdTOOte. 
•J  bdi. 
uful  wpik  on  th*  laltjact 

OOD  LIVING; 

KiJiy  nn  the  Eoro- 


h     JOURXET 
ASTLVOS,    by  Dr 


S  d«  MADAMR 


THE   NEW   MONTHLT    MAGA. 
ZINE    mnd    LITERARY    REGISTEB.     Cm»> 

prliing — Original  Correipondpoee  cm  a  ilrfeiy  tt 
Snbjrcti — Memoin  of  eminent    Penoni,    L.lTlq{ 
■nd  I)ecea*rd>accwinDaUy nccDBrpanled  wKh p«r- 
traiti— Origlim)    Letlcn.    AMcdnln  «ii4  tmwi^m 
FiBcncDtr — Poetry— New    PablleitioBH    iHlfe     i 
CrilTcal  Remirki  and  Extracts— Uiiircntty  Pr^     ' 
reedlnp—lDtHtlgrtice  Foiriga  and  DnmeMfc,  U- 
lerary  and  ScleQl<&c~ReTl#w  of  (he  Fiae  AA«— 
New  Hatic  aad  (he  Praam— Trtmactl—  aC  I^h- 
lie  Hociettei,  Forn|ta  ami   DMWatle— Ncir   pa- 
mtt  -New    Acu    of  Paintmmt—hhunca  *it 
ParilaiaeMary  Rewni.ftc.— Uiftaric*!  Dire«<  of 
Piilllleal  ETrnb—Rciurkable  iMldeaM.  Birtks, 
Marriaset,  and  Death',  Abroad  asd  at  Humb 
Af^cBltaral,  Cbeailcal,  HrteoralogiMi  and  na^- 
mcrcUl  Repofti,  IncludiK  Baakrapti,  IHtI 
Marked,  State  of  tbe  Andi,  Kxthaaga, 


^  -iEihUaaj,  maiBfv^ikc 

.._  ._,  — , ,._  ^  Jvnwy,  Ifl14,  an  feow  pubjjftitl 

FrtH  I4>,  (Kb,  Mf  boand,  fnMIMiBl  with  pettniti  at 
Lotil  Bjrroa.  RoM  fInunMT,  nd  Thmi  t^BrMl.  Ei^n. 
•Dd  ■  DDsiLicr  M  ircnlariir  piblidHd  on  the  finl  at  miy 

Thli  ffirii,  indcprndntaf  bring  Hi 
nMe  oT  Ihc  pnl  poKUnl  cmliirf  L..  .., 
jiiete  frsfflrtiCfvcTT  DDnl(y  tikth«trta,«in 
F^dlT  'cnptibk  to  Om  KfaDhi  ad  tb 
iBAfe  of  IcbuR  utd  tbf  aw 

provpa  mott  dolnbk  pm . 

tu  vbom  il  miif  bt  regalii'l  j  fanwdgd  (or  il.  fc.  pir  »>•■■. 
bj  ■pplj'lRCtoUTpoM'iMtn. 

THE  BEAUTIES  of  CHRISTIANirr. 

By  F,A.  DECHATEAUBaiAND,  Astlior  of 
TraToh  iatireecvBadPaledlae,  Abda,ftc.  Traa*- 
latcd  frsai  (be  Frearb,  with  a  PreAwe  and  Note*, 
by  Ihe  Rct.  HENRY  KETT,  L.  D.  Fellow  of 

Triolly  Collrge,  Oironl,  3  *ati  8*o  31163  bda. 
Ditto  Id  French. 

Wt  kBow  BO  bnok  wfakb  hu  hm  iMblblMd  far  mtaw 
vnn  that  kin  g4m  u  h«  mcb  plaa^c  ■  Cliiliaiilni— d^ 
BnnUnorCbiidiiBity,  Tbt  vurt  villiBsljnw  pniHl 
viva  t*t  tbo«  whd«c  Ddladi  IR  sot  prcvliinj  rJimih:  b^ 
la  tbou  vbovt,  it  wUI  krcnincuUj  tntlfjlac,.- ty^  Bl« 

WORKS  of  MADAME  do  STAEL, 
comprtiiPK  LrrraR)  Mr  lei  Eck(ti  et  k  Ct- 
nACTsad  de  RnutiatD,  5t— l>e  la  Ln-aat- 
Toat  ADcienoeet  Mademe,BTecedt  deMnaoim 
wrla  Vie  de  I'Auteor,  9  Tob  8li — DeriNvi,t7- 
■acs  del  FxHKiNR,  iOb  6d — Zn(.WA  el  trok 
Nouvellei,  prrcrdf  d'un  E-ui  nr  iei  F[cTto:>i, 
lOi  6d— CoarMiKoul'Kalie,  3  Toll  IBi — Uafc- 
MiiK£,  4toIi  S1>. 

MEMOIKESet  CORRESPONOEZfCE 
du  BARON  de  CRIUM  et  DIDEROT.  To«M 
i,  0,  aad  T,  wbkh  coapleie  Ibe  work. 

iDjitt.  !■  mtiBe  indcKeiliuKC  d'opinian.  Iti  laciunicRaMi 
te  Myk.  q«  Ic  publk  mMr  r*  la  uxiUdin  cMlaaii  mI 
renoflai  du*  la  qMti*  ntaan  ileii  pubUm  il  i  !■■! 
tcai  <H.  IK  uiL  H«ta  de  trdu  cpignmmaUqDti  •!  asKdoM 
ndriqiHi  OQ  pbiDMlBvqai  imttit  n  (ain  BuaBaitnTi^tt 
du  tempi  vL  le  col^a  da  Dplaioui  la  VOgaa."  ^^ 

(EUVRFS  COMPLETES   d«  MAD. 
COTTIN.     Precpdei  de  Menolm  ait  Tie  de  U 
i'Anteur.      U  Tiii>    ISno.   4S.  Si.     CiMitaiate 
MalTlDQ—  Claire  D'Albe — Amelte  li^lild 
MHlhitde— Eihabitn— el  la  Prite  de  JeHcba 
Theie  worki  may  alio  be  hadarpaniirly.' 

LETTRKS  tie  MADEMOISELLE  ^ 

I'EBPINASSB.  STaH irii  ■  m 


fttmii^  LIST  OF  WORKS 

ATRE;.  jiij        preparing   for    PyBLICATION, 
«**<|z|nii2  jty  T.  Cadett  and  W.  Davies,  Strand. 

HTit.  jiMtt,      THE  ARABIAN  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SPAIN, 
i>ri!^| oSbi^y  James  Catanah  Murphy,  Architfct;  Author  op 
— r'!!!!il^  THE  Description  op  Batalha,  &c. 

wi-|»efiyti»    This  Work,  elegantly  printed  in  one  Volume  large 
IjjjJl  ^jjJ^JJfolio,  will  consist  of  one  hundred  Engravings  by  the 
urfjMuinbQest  ArtistSy  from  Drawings  made  on  the  spot  by  the 
7>./J6fli^^tithor9  representing  the  most  remarkable  Remains  of 
f>e  VMiAi.he  Spanish  Arabs  now  existing  in  the  Peninsula,  in- 
/Xvtrt^tetfi^luding  their  Gates,  Castles,  Fortresses,  and  Towers; 
if|'**^^ZJouru,  Halls,  and   Domes;  Baths,  Fountains,  Wells, 
^'wnktkt^Biknd  Cisterns: ^Inscriptions  in  Cufic  and  Asiatic  Charac- 
.  iaiii%«wwers;   Porcelain  and  enamel   Mosaics,   Paintings,  and 
.  Mdrnrft'   Sculptured  Ornaments,  &c.  accompanied  by  D#scrip- 
Inktt^p^fMoiis  of  these  various  Objects ;  an  Illustration  of  the  Ar- 
^M9irim«:hitecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Mosaics  of  the  Arabs. 
p^imnkaik^    The  Engravings  are  executed  by  Messrs  Fittler,  Land- 
^ipfiyjif7«fy«^eer,  RofFe,  Porter,  Le  Keux,  Armstrong,  Cooke,  Neagle, 
THEBEACTSScc.  and  the  Impressions  will  be  punctually  delivered 
^^^^jgjiujcording  to  the  date^  of  the  Orders  received. 
ifrfAw*^J    In  order  to  meet  the  convenience  of  Purchasers,  it 
oHjC^T'^^  also  intended  to  bring  forward  the  Work  in  Twenty 
teiafta*    Parts,  to  be  published  Monthly. 
'£^%'*t         ^^^  I*  ^^"  appear  on  the  Ist  January  1816. 


II. 


?i?ni?  MAHOMETAN  EMPIRE  IN  SPAIN.        • 

5ii  *  JJ^  The  History  of  the  Mahometan  Empire  in  Spain,  ce& 
^JJJ^i^JUiining  a  general  History  of  the  Arabs,  their  Institutions, 
*»  ^^,Ponque%ts,  Literature,  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Manners,  to 
Joti»«**'*be  expulsion  of  the  Moors.  Designed  as  an  Introduc- 
^'^^^ion  to  the  Arabian  Antiquities.  By  Jambs  Cavanah 
S'vlcitf**^"'^^"^'  Architect.  Elegantly  printed  in  one  Vo- 
I  irfck*»^uaie  quarto,  with  a  Map  shewing  the  Principal  Conquests 
"S&^f^  ^  ^^^^  under  the  Kealifs^  or  successora  of  Mahomet 
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III. 

APOCRYPHA  TO  MACKLIN'S  BIBLE. 

The  Possessors  of  the  magnificent  Edition  of  the 
SACRED  SCRIPTURES,  published  by  the  late  Mr 
MACKLIN,  are  retpectfullj  informed,  that  it  will  short- 
ly be  completed  by  the  publication  of  the  APOCRY- 
PHAy  printed  in  the  same  size  and  manner,  by  Mr  Ben- 
sley,  and  forming  a  Volume  similar  to  those  of  the  OLX> 
and  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

It  will  be  illustrated  with  Engravings  by  Messrs  C. 
tiealhy  Landseer,  Bromley,  Golding,  &c.  from  Pictures 
and  Drawings  which  were  the  last  Work  of  the  late  Mr 
De  Loutherbourg. 

The  price  of  the  Work  complete,  in  extra  boards, 
will  be  Fifteen  Guineas* 

The  number  of  Copies  printed  is  extremely  limit«5d, 
and  the  Impressions  of  the  Plates,  of  which  no  Proofs 
will  be  taken,  will  be  faithfully  appropriated  according 
to  the  dates  of  orders  received. 


IV. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  TJIE  CITY  OF  DUBLIN, 

Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Military,  from  the  earliest 
accounts  to  the  present  period  ;  with  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining a  View  of  the  several  Charters,  Grants,  and  Im- 
jnunittes  now  extant,  and  an  abstract  of  all  the  acts  of 
Parliament  relative  to  the  city ;  extracted  from  the  Na- 
tional Records,  approved  Historians,  many  curious  and 
valuable  Manuscripts,  and  other  authentic  materials. 
Jiy  tlOHN  WaRBURTON,  Esq.  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Re- 
cords  in  Birmingham  Tower,  and  the  Rer.  James 
WmiELAWy  M.  R.  I.  A.  Vicar  of  St  Catharines  in  that 
that  City,  (Author  of  "  An  Essay  on  the  Population  of 
Dublin.'*)  Handsomely  printed  in  4to.  and  illustrated 
by  apcient  a!hd  modern  Maps  of  the  City,  numerous 
Views  of  the  principal  Buildings,  &c.  by  the  most  «ni- 
^)ent  Artists. 

f^*  A  few  Copies  are  printed  on  Royarpaper. 
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V. 

GALLERY  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  BRITISH  PORTRAITS. 

This  Work,  (of  which  twenty  Numbers  are  already 
published,)  will  gradually  form  a  series  of  Portraits 
of  the  most  Emiiilent  Persons  now  living,  or  lately  de- 
ceased, in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  including  the 
most  distinguished  Characters  in  the  Senate,  the 
Church,  the  Navy,  and  Army,  the  Learned  Profes- 
sions, and  the  various  departments  of  Literature^ 
Science,  and  Art  ;  those  who  have  most  zealously  ex- 
erted themselves  in  promoting  the  Arts,  Agriculture, 
and  Commerce  of  the  Country  ;  or,  by  their  example 
or  patronage,  have,  most  conspicuously  contributed  to 
its  general  Prosperity  and  Happiness  :  the  Portraits 
elegantly  and  accurately  drawn,  in  an  uniform  manner, 
from  Life,  or  from  the  most  approved  Original  Pic- 
tures ;  and  the  Engravings  (executed  in  the  style  best 
suited  to  Portrait)  perfect  fac-similes  of  the  Drawings. 

A  Number  is  published  every  two  Months,  containing 
Six  Portraits,  each  accompanied  by  a  short  Biographical 
Notice,  price  L.l,  3s.  proof  impressions,  in  a  superior 
manner,  on  large  paper,  L.l,  16s.;  and  the  copies  are 
delivered  according  to  the  dates  of  orders  received.  A 
few  of  each  Portrait  are  taken  off  for  separate  sale, 
price  5s.  Proof  impressions  7s.  6d. 

An  extensive  Preface  is  contained  in  the  First  Num- 
ber ;  and  Titles,  together  with  general  Lists  of  the  Por- 
traits contained  in  the  Work^  will  be  given  hereafter; 
but  both  the  Portraits  and  the  Biographical  Notices  are 
left  unnumbered,  in  order  that  each  Subscriber  may 
form  hi«  own  arrangement  of  them.  A  List  of  the  Sub- 
scribers will  be  printed. 

%*  The  Twenty-First  Number  will  be  published  in 

December,  containing  Portraits  of 

The  Earl  of  Darnley. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

Warren  Hastings,  Esq. 

Dr  Ferriar. 

Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker. 

Jamks  Northcote,  Esq.  R.  A. 
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VI. 
MESSRS  LYSONy  MAGNA  BRITANNIA. 
Volume  the  Seventh,  containing  Cumberland* 
The  Magna  Britannia  will  form  a  concise  topog^rajducal 
account  of  the  s^eral  Counties  of  Great  Britain^  hy  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Lysons,  A.M.  F.R  S.  F.A.  and  L.  8.  Rector 
of  Rodmarton/Gtoacestershire ;  and  Samuel  Lyiohs^ 
Esq.  F.R.S.  and  F.  A.S.  Keeper  of  his  Majeaty^s  Recotda 
in  the  Tov^r  of  London.     Handsomely  printed  io  4^. 
with  numerous  Engravings  of  Maps  Antiquities,  &c.  &c. 
%*  A  few  copies  on  Ituperial  Paper>  with  Proof  Im« 
pressions. 


VII. 
BRITTANNIA  DEPICT  A.    Part  VII. 

COKTAIKINO   TWRhTY-BICUT    ViEWS  IN  CUMBERLAND. 

A  Series  of  Views  of  the  most  interesting  and  pictur- 
esque objects  in  the  several  Counties  of  Great  Britain, 
engraved  from  Drawings  by  J.  FARINGTON,  Esq.  R.  A. 

*«*  These  two  Iast*mentioned  works,  which  illustrate 
each  other,  are  sold  together,  or  separate ;  they  are  con« 
tinned  regularly  at  the  same  periods,  arranged  in  the 
tamemanner,  (the  counties  alphabetically)  and  printed 
on  paper  of  corresponding  size  and  quality. 


<  '^ 


VIII. 
DR  CLARKE'S  TRAVELS,   VOLUME  FOURTH. 

Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afri- 
ca. By  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.  Vol.  IV.  ele- 
gantly printed  in  4to.  and  illustrated  with  numerous  En- 
gravings. 

%*  ,Thi8  Volume  will  form  the  third  and  last  Section 
of  Part  the  Second,  of  the  Travels  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
the  Holy  Land,  containing  an  account  of  ifae  AuthoPa 
Journey  from  Athens,  by  Land,  Co  Constantinople ;  with 
a  Description  of  the  North  of  Greece,  Macedonia,  and 
Thrace.  It  will  also  be  accompanied  by  a  Supplement^ 
relating  to  hi^  i^ourney  from  Constantinople  to  Vienna; 
and  to  a  visit  that  be  paid  to  the  Gold  and  Silver  Blines 
of  Hungary. 
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IX.     ^ 

DON  QUIXOTE,  SPLENDIDLY  EMBELLISHED 
FROM  PICTURE^  BY  Mr  SMIRKE. 
Tbis  new  Publication  of  tbe  celebrated  Work  of  Cer* 
VANTES  will  coosist  of  a, revised  Translation,  carefully 
compared  witb,  and  corrected  from,  the  best  Editions  of 
the  Spanish  Original^  and  illustrated  by  forty-eight  En- 
gtavingSy  besides  h^ad  and^  tail  pieces  to  the  several 
books,  by  Messrs  Heath,  Raimbach,  Warren,  Fittler,  C. 
Heath,  ETif  glebeart,  Golding,  Anker  Smith,  Mitan,  Arm- 
strong, &c.  executed  in  the  most  highly-finished  manner, 
from  Pictures  by  Robert  Smirke,  Esq.  R.  A.  and  will 
b^  brought  forward  in  four  handsome  volumes.  A  few 
Copies, '  with  proof  impressions  bf  the  plates  on  India 
Paper,  will  be  printed  in  quarto;  a  limited  number,  with 
the  ne^t  impressions,  in  royal  8vo. ;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  Edition  in  demy  8vo. 


» 


X. 

PROFESSOR  STEWARTS  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE 
HUMAN  MIND. — ^Volume  Second,  in  Octavo. 
Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  -Mind,  by 
DuGALD  Stewart,  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  ;  Honor- 
ary Member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Petersburgh,  and  Member  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society  held  at  Philadelphia.  Volume  the  Second; 
Second  Edition  in  Octavo. 


XI. 
PROFESSOR   STEWARTS    PHILOSOPHICAL 

ESSAYS,  IN  Octavo. 
Philosophical  Essays,  By  Dooald  Stewaat,   Esq. 
Second  Edition,  in  Octavo.  / 

XII. 

Mes  MONTAGU'S  LETTERS,— Third  Portion. 

Letters  of  Mrs  Elizabeth  Montagu  ;  with  someof  tlie 
Letters  of  her  Correspondents;  Vol.  V.  and  VI.  publidied 
by  her  Executor  and  Nephew,  MAtTHEW  Montago,  Es^* 
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XIII. 
MAJOR  LANDM  ANN'S  ACCOUNT  OF  PORTU- 
GAL. 

m 

Historical,  Military,  and  Picturesque  Observations  oa 
Portugal }  illustrated  by  numerous  Coloured  Views,  and 
Authentic  Plans  of  all  the  Sieges  and  Battles  fought  ia 
the  Peninsula  during  the  present  War.  By  GEoRGfi 
Landmann,  Major  in  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers, 
Lieutenant- Colonel  in  the  same  Corps  in  the  service  of 
Spain,  with  Brevet  rank  of  Colonel. 

%^  This  work  will  form  two  elegant  volumes  ;  the  first 
will  comprise  the  Military  and  Pohtical  Account  of  that 
Country,  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  time  of 
publication  ;  with  many  curious  Documents  and  French 
JRapers,  never  hitherto  published.  The  second  volume 
will  contain  the  Author^s  Military  Reconnoissance,  the 
Local  History  and  Picturesque  Observation.s,  embellish- 
ed with  the  Views  selected  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
as  much  Military  Information  as  possible*  The  Engrav- 
*ing8,  about  seventy  in  number,  will  be  most  accurately 
coloured,  from  the  original  Drawings  of  the  Author ;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  whole  will  be  comprised  in  about 
fourteen  parts,  ten  of  which  are  already  published,  price 
One  Guinea  each.  It  has  been  judged  most  advisable 
to  bring  forward  the  work  in  this  periodical  manner,  in 
order  most  effectually  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  public. 

XIV. 

M|t  ADOLPHUS'S  POLITICAL  STATE  OF  THE 

BRITISH  EMPIRE. 
A  general  View  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Posses- 
sions of  the  Crown,  the  Laws,  Commerce,  Revenues, 
Offices,  and  other  Establishments,  Military  as  well  as 
Civil,  By  John  Adolphus,  F.S.A.  (Author  of  *' The 
History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  King  George 
III.  to  the  Conclusion  of  Peace  in  the  year  1783,")  4 
vols,  Svo- 
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XV. 

THE  REV.  H.  K.  BONNET'S   LIFE  OF  JEREMY 

TAYLOR,  D.D. 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Jere- 
Vny  Taylor,  DD.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  King  Charles 
the  First,  and  Lord  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dro- 
more.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Kaye  Bonney,  M.A  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln ; 
Rector  of  King's-Cliffe,  in  the  County  of  Northamp- 
ton, &c.  &c.  in  one  Volume  Octavo. 


XVL 

PERICLES  AND  THE  ARTS  IN  GREECE. 

On  Pericles  and  the  Arts  in  Greece,  previously  t(^  and 
during  the  time  be  flourished  ;  being  a  Chapter  of  a  Ma- 
nuscript Essay  on  the  History  of  Greece,  from  the  earliest 
Account  of  that  Country  down  to  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  in  one  small  Volume  Octavo. 


XVIL 
DR  C0G4N'S  ETHICAL  QUESTIONS. 

Ethical  Questions,  or  Speculations  upon  the  Principal 
Subjects  of  Controversy  ia  Moral  Philosophy.  By  T.  Co- 
OAiif  M.D.  in  one  Volume  Octavo. 

*0*  These  Speculations  may  be  considered  as  Sap« 
plementary  to  the  Doctor^s  Work  on  the  Passions,  and 
will  chiefly  consist  of  Thoughts  which  suggested  them- 
selves to  the  Author  in  the  course  of  his  Analytical  £q« 
quiries,  but  being  of  a  controversial  Nature,  his  plan 
would  not  admit  of  their  being  incorporated  with  the 
former  Volumes. 


XVIII. 

RAITHBY  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  LAW. 

The  Study  and  Practice  of  the  Law,  considered  in 
their  various  Relations  to  Society.  By  John  Raithby, 
Esq,  of  Lincoln*s  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law.  Second  Edition. 
In  one  Volume  Octave. 
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XIX. 

DR  MAGEE  ON  THE  ATONEMENT. 

Discourses  and  Dissertations  qn  the  Scriptural  IJbc* 
trines  of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice ;  and  on  the  principal 
Arguments  advanced,  and  the  mode  of  reasoning  em- 
ployed by  the  Opponents  of  those  Doctrines,  u  held  by 
the  Established  Church.  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
some  Strictures  on  Mr  Belsham^s  Account  of  the  Unita* 
rian  Scheme,  in  hisReriew  of  Mr  Wilberforce*s  Treatise 
By  WuxiAM  Magce,  D.D.  Dean  of  Cork,  late  Senior 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Dublin.  A  new  Edition,  being  the 
fourth,  in  two  large  Volumes  Octavo. 


XX. 

GORDON'S  SYSTEM  OF  ANATOMY. 

A  System  of  Human  Anatomy,  Volume  I.  By  John 
Gordon,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  Lecturer  of  Anatomy  and  Sur- 
gery, ajid  on  the  Institutions  of  Medicine,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  one 
of  the  Surgeons  to  the  I(oyal  Infirmary,  &c. 

%*  This  Work  is  divided  into  eight*  Parts,  and  Vol.  I. ' 
contains  an  Introduction  ;  and  Part  I.  the  external  Form, 
Stature,  and  Weight  of  the  Body;  Pait  2.  the  Anatomy  in 
General  of  the  Common  Systems  and  Common  Textures. 

Volume  II.  containing  Part  3.  which  comprehends 
the  Anatomy  of  the  Skeleton,  will  be  published  in  the 
Course  of  the  Winter.  * 


XXI. 

MRS  H.  MORE'S  POEMS. 

The  Search  after  Happiness,  a  Pastoral  Drama,  and 
other  Poems.  By  Hannah  More,  elegantly  printed  in  a 
^mall  Pocket  Volume.  , 
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In  order  that  others  may  use  this  book, 
please  return  it  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
not  later  than  the  date  due. 


